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1. Kal pe yyépas & mapa- 
AapBave o’Incods tov Ilétpov 
X > , X > 4 \ 
kat “laxwBov xai *lwavnv tov 
aderdov avtod, kal avadépea av- 
Tovs eis Opos wpnrov Kal? idiav. 


2. Kal perewoppoOn Eurpoo- 
> Le \ x , 
Gev abt av, Kai EXaprpev TO TPdTw- 
> fa) e c 4 \ x 
Tov avtod ws Oo Aros, TA Oe 
ec , > nm > / \ € 
LMaATLA GAUTOU eyevEeTO EVKA WS 
\ lal 
TO Pas. 

3. Kai id0d wpOn avtois 
Movo7js cat’ Hrelas, cvAdNaNodv- 
TES MET AUTOD. 

4. “ArroxpiBeis 5é 0 Iérpos 
eimev T@ “Incovd: Kupse, xaddv 
éotw Huds @de evar: et Odds, 
Townow @de oKnVvas TpEis, col 

f \ a is \ / 
piav, cal Movoet pilav, kal pilav 
"Hela. 

5. “Ete avtod Aadodvos, dod 
vehbérAn dwtevi émeckiacey av- 
Tos, Kal tdov gwvn ex THs 
vehbérns A€youca: Odrtds éotw Oo 
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MARK IX. 2—13. 


MARK IX. 2—13. 


2. Kal wera nudpas && trapa- 
Aap Rave o "Inoods tov Ilérpor, 
kat Tov “ldxwBov, Kal ’lwavny, 
kal avadépe. avtods eis dpos 
ipnrov cal? idiay povous, Kal 
HeTeLoppwodn Eurrpocbev avTar, 


3. Kat ta ipatia avdrov 

éyévero otitBovta, evKa lav 
@ ‘ > \ rn fol > lA 
ola yvaders eri THs yHs ov dvva- 


[<4 if. 
TAL OVTWS AEUKAVAL, 


4. Kal &p0n adtois ’Hrecias 
avy Mavcei, cai noav ovrAXNaXOD- 
tes TO Inood. 

5. Kail azroxpiOeis o Iétpos 
reyes TO Inood: “PaBPel, xadcv 
2 ; lal ® ie \ VA 
éotw Huas @be elvat, Kal Trotn- 
cwpey TpEls TKNVAS, TOL play, Kat 
Movcei piav, cat ’"Hrdelg pilav. 


6. Ov yap noe Ti amroxpiOn, 
éxpoBo yap éyévovto. 
7. Kat éyévero vepédrn érrto- 


Kidfovoa avtois, Kal éyévera 


a 


\ ? 3 / 
ids pov 0 ayamnros, év @ evdd- 
KNoa: AKOVETE AUTOD, 


6. Kai dxovcavtes of paln- 


7 
Tal, émecav él mpdcwTroy av- 
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Tav, Kal epoBynOnacav opddpa. 


7. Kal mpoohrGev o Inacots 
Kal drpapevos adtav elrrev: ’ Eryép- 
Onte, Kal un poBeiabe. 


8. *Emdpavtes 5é todvs ofOan- 
povs avTa@v, ovddéva eldov, eb my 
avtov "Incody povov. 


9. Kat cataBawévrov avtav 
> mn of, > tf > Lal e 
é« Tod dpous, évere(NaTO avTOIS O 
"Incods, Xéyov: Mnbdevi elrnte ro 
dpapma, &ws od 0 Tids Tod avOpwirov 
éx vexpav éyep07. 


\ b , >’ \ 
10. Kal érnpetncayv ato 


of waOnTat avtov, Agyovtes: Ti 


ovv of ypapmpateis Aéyovawy, Stu 
’Haelav Sei éXOeiv mrpa@rov ; 


11. ‘O 8€ amoxpibels elev: 
"Hrelas peév Epyetar, Kal atroKa- 


TaoTHTE TaVTa. 


12. Aéyw dé dyin, ére’ Hrelas 
non HAGev, Kal ove émréyvwocay 
avTov, AAN érroinoay év ait boa 
HOEAncaY: ovTwS Kal 6 Tids Tod 
avOpwrov pérAXxe mdcyev bn’ 
avT av. 


2 Marr. XVII. 1—13; Mark IX. 2—13. 
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c ey € > , > 7 

o Tiss pov o ayamntos, axoveTe 
avrov. 


8. Kal é&dmiwa repiBrdera- 
pevot, ovxéere ovddva eldov peta 


e an > \ 4 = | a“ / 
€avTO@V, EL LN TOV IncovY pmovor. 


9. Kai cataBaivevtwr aitav 
> A ” f > lal 
éx Tov Gpous, Siecteihato avtois 
iA sf a 3 / 
iva pndevt & eldov Sinynowrtat, 

, NES c ev an > , 
el un OTav o Tios Tov avOparrov 
€K VEKP@V AvacTN. 
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Kal tov Adyou éxpatnoav 
éavtovs ovvtntovrtes, Ti 
€oTly, TO Ek VEKPOV AvaTTHVaL. 


11. Kai 
Aéyovtes: “Ore Aéyovew of ypap- 
patets, OTe “Hrelav Set édOeiv 
Tp@TOv, 


ETNPOT@Y  aUTOD, 


12. ‘O8é épn adrois: "Hredas 
A. > \ lal > , 
bev €MOa@v Tp@Tov, atTroxabioraver 
Tavta, Kal Tas yéypamTaL eri 
Tov Tiov Tov avOpwrrov, iva Toda 
mwaOn, Kal eEovdernOy ; 


13, 
"Hyrcias €drndAvOEv, Kal érrolnoav 

’ ag ” \ / 
avT@ doa nOerov, Kabws yéypat- 
Tau em’ auTdv, 


"AAAG Adyw Bui, OTe Kal 
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13. Tore cvvixar oi pabnrai, 


if b >) , fal fo) 
ote Tept “Iwavov tod Bamticrod 


a fal 
eltrev avtots. 


1. And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up iuto a 
high mountain apart: 


2. And he was transfigured 
before them: and his face did 
shine as the sun, and his gar- 
ments became white as the 
light. 

3. And behold, there ap- 
peared unto them Moses and 


Eliah talking with him. 


4. And Peter answered, and 
said unto Jesus: Lord, it is 
good for us to be here: if thou 
wilt, I will make here three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for 
Eliah. 

5. While he was yet speak- 
ing, behold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them: and _be- 
hold, a voice out of the cloud, 
saying: This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him. 

6. And when the disciples 
heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. 

7, And Jesus came and 
touched them and said: Arise, 
and be not afraid. 


2. And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and bringeth 
them up into a high mountain 
apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them: 


3. And his garments be- 
came glistering, exceeding 
white ; so as no fuller on earth 
can whiten them. 


4. And there appeared unto 
them Eliah with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus. 


5. And Peter answereth 
and saith to Jesus: Rabbi, it 
is good for us to be here: and 
let us make three tabernacles ; 
one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Eliah. 


6. For he knew not what to 
answer; for they became sore 
afraid. 


7, And there came a cloud 
overshadowing them: and there 
came a voice out of the cloud: 
This is my beloved Son: hear 
ye him. 


4 Marr. XVII. 1—13; Mark IX. 2—13. 


8. And lifting up their 
eyes, they saw no one, save 
Jesus only. 


9. And as they were com- 
ing down from the mountain, 
Jesus commanded them, say- 
ing: Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of man be 
risen from the dead. 


to. And his disciples asked 
him, saying: Why then say 
the scribes that Eliah must 
first come? 


rz. And he answered and 
said: Eliah indeed cometh, 
and shall restore all things: 


12. But I say unto you, that 
Eliah is come already, and 
they knew him not, but did 
unto him whatsoever they 
listed. Even so shall the Son 
of man also suffer of them. 


13. Then understood the 
disciples that he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist. 


8. And suddenly looking 
round about, they saw no one 
any more, save Jesus only with 
themselves. 


9. Andas they were com- 
ing down from the mountain, 
he charged them that they. 
should tell no man what things 
they had seen, save when the 
Son of man should have risen 
again from the dead. 


1o. And they kept the say- 
ing, questioning among them- 
selves what the rising again 
from the dead should mean. 


rr. And they asked him, 
saying: ‘The scribes say that 
Eliah must first come. 


12. And he said unto them: 
Eliah indeed cometh first, and 
restoreth all things: and how 
is it written of the Son of man, 
that he should suffer many 
things and be set at naught? 


13. But I say unto you, 
that Eliah is come, and they 
have also done unto him what- 
soever they listed, even as it is 
written of him. 


LUKE IX. 28—36, 5 


LUKE IX. 28—36. 


28. And it came to pass 
about eight days after these 
sayings, he took with him Peter 
and John and James, and went 
up into the mountain to pray. 


29. And as he was praying, 
the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment 
became white and dazzling. 


30. And behold, there 
_talked with him two men, 
who were Moses and Eliah ; 
31. Who appeared in glory 
and spake of his decease which 
he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. 


32. Now Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy 
with sleep: but when they 
were fully awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that 
stood with him. 

33. And it came to pass, 
as they were parting from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus: Master, 
it is good for us to be here: 
and let us make three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Eliah: 
not knowing what he said. 

34. And while he said these 
things, there came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them: and they 
feared as they entered into the 
cloud. 


28. ’Eyévero S€ pera rods 
/ lA 
AOYous TOUTOUS, Wael )uepat OKTO, 
mapadkaBov Ilétpov cai ’lwavny 
\ 
kat *ldxwBov, avéBn eis Td dpos 
mpocevEac Oat. 
29. Kai éyévero, év t@ rpoo- 


tf rn 

evyerOar avrov, Td €ld0s Tod 
, lal 

Tpocwmov avTov étepov, Kal o 

e \ > Lal \ 3 ls 

[MaTLa LOS avVTOD NevKOS eEaaTparTr- 


TOV, 


30. Kat dod, aydpes dvo 
ovverdrovy avT@ olriwes toav 
Movons cal ’Hre/as. 

31. Of ofO&vtes ev Sdéy, 
édeyou tHv EE0dov avTod, nv éuer- 
dev wANpodv ev ‘lepovcarnp. 


32. ‘O dé Ilérpos Kal of odv 
avT@ joav BeBapnuevor Urve: 
Staypnyopnoavtes Sé eldov thy 
ddEav avtod, Kal Tovs dv0 dvdpas 


TOUS TUVETTA@TAS AUTO, 


33. Kai éyévero év to da- 
f > \ > ’ > lel 
yopiverOat avtovs am’ avrod, 
id c / ‘ X\ b] an 
eizrev 0 I1étpos apos tov ’Incovv: 
’"Emiordta, Kadov éoti Huds Oe 
elval, Kal roujowpev oKnvas 
tpeis, wlav ool, Kal piav Movoei, 

\ ‘4 > f \ ON a 
kat pilav ’Hrela, py eidas 5 
réyer. 

34. Tadra dé avrov AéyorTos, 
éyévero vedérn, Kal émreckialer 
avtors, epoBnOnoar dé év TH eia- 

lal li‘ 
edOety avrovs eis THY veperny. 


6 LUKE IX. 28—36. 


35. Anda voice came out 
of the cloud, saying, This is 
my Son, my chosen: hear ye 


35. Kal dari éyévero éx THs 
vehérns, Aéyouta: Odtds éotiv 0 
ids pou 6 éxredeypevos : avTov 


CLKOUETE., 


him. 

36. And when the voice 36. Kal év r@ yevéoOar thv 
came, Jesus was found alone. 
And they held their peace, and 
told no man in those days any 
of the things which they had 


seen. 
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In the second verse of the text of Matthew the common 
reading of the Greek codices is os 76 das. D has os yor, 
and this reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Ethiopian, and 
Curetonian Syriac. In verse 3, the singular #f6n is found 
in &, B, and D; the other codices have #f@ncav. In the 
fourth verse &, B, C* et al. have the singular voujow, which 
reading is adopted by the Protestant Revised Edition. Most 
authorities have toujowpev, In the ninth verse, B and D 
have éyep@7: the other authorities have avacrn7. In the 
eleventh verse 7po#Tov is found in C, E, F, G, K, M, S, U, 
V, Z, T, A, et al. It is also found in the Ethiopian 
version and in both Syriac versions. Notwithstanding this 
weight of authority, we believe that the term has been 
interpolated into the text of the codices to bring it into 
accord with Mark’s text. 

In the third verse of Mark os yuov is added in A, D, 
N, X, [, et al. This reading is followed by the Gothic 
version, by both Syriac versions, and by most of the codices of 
the Vulgate. ‘She Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate omits the 
reading. In verse 10, D and some cursive MSS. have érav é« 
vexpov avacrtn. ‘This reading is followed by the Vulgate and 
the Syriac. In the eleventh verse & and L read of Papicator 
cal ot Tpaupareis. This reading has the endorsement of the 
Vulgate and of Tischendorf, but it can scarcely be called a 
probable reading. In the twelfth verse azoxpiGels elev is found 
in many codices. This reading is adopted by the Vulgate. 
&, B, C, L and A have éy, which is followed by the Coptic 
and Syriac versions. In the same verse we find ca0as yéypamrrat. 
instead of «al més yéyparras in A, K, M, A, II, et al. 


Ss 
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In verse 34 of Luke &, B, L, et al. have émeoxiater: 
the other codices have émeoxiacey, In the 35th verse we 
find €xAedeyuevos in &, B, L, and Z. This reading is 
adopted by the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. The other 
authorities have o ayamrnrds. 


~~ 


It was decreed in the eternal counsels of God that Christ 
_ should save the world by the cross. Therefore he looked 
forward to that event as the grand consummation of his life. 
But, during the mortal life of the Lord, the Apostles could not 
comprehend the place which the cross held in the divine plan 
of salvation. We remember how at Cesarea-Philippi, Peter 
remonstrated with Jesus for having declared that he must 
undergo suffering and death. Wherefore it was necessary to 
prepare the Apostles for the terrible event of the Crucifixion 
by showing them some scintillation of the divine glory of 
Jesus, which he veiled in order to save the world. And so on 
the mount he is transfigured before them, that they might not 
afterward stumble at the sight of their Master’s sufferings. 
There was danger, that when the Apostles should see their 
great Master torn and bleeding, staggering under a cross, and 
then dying on it, that their trust in him might waver; hence 
they were prepared by the Transfiguration for the day of 
Calvary. And not only they, but also the whole world is 
taught thereby who it was who died for man. The transcendent 
glory, the apparition of Moses and Eliah, and the voice of 
God out of the cloud all testify that Jesus was the son of God. 
Jesus Christ was true man; the Apostles saw much of Jesus 
as man. He ate with them, and drank with them. They 
saw him asleep in the boat on Gennesaret; they saw him 
sitting down to rest when wearied at Jacob’s well in Samaria. 
He lived their common life; and was in form and fashion a 
man. But he was also God. ‘This was harder to realize. 
But belief in the divinity of Jesus was necessary that men 
might be saved; wherefore, at times, the transcendent power 
and glory of the divinity of Jesus burst forth to hold men 
faithful in their belief in his two natures. The Transfiguration 
is one of these full, incontestable proofs that Jesus was the 


Son of God. 
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It was opportune at the time it was given; for that night 
was approaching of which Jesus declared: “All ye shall be 
made to stumble in me this night: for it is written: I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad.”—Matt. XXVI. 31. 

Regarding the time of the Transfiguration there is a slight 
discrepancy between SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Both 
Matthew and Mark declare that the Transfiguration took place 
six days after the events at Cesarea-Philippi. Whereas Luke 
affirms that the ‘Transfiguration occurred “about ezght days 
after these sayings.” 

In solving this difficulty we must note that in employing 
the term @cei, “about”, St. Luke admits that he is not 
defining the duration of time with mathematical precision. 
And again, very probably Luke included the day from which 
the computation is reckoned as one of the eight days, and also 
the day of the Transfiguration; whereas the other two may 
have omitted both in their method of reckoning the 
interval. 

Jesus takes up into the mount with him Peter the prince 
of the Apostles, and the two sons of Zebedee, James and John. 
We have before noted that the Lord accorded to these a certain 
pre-eminence. He selected them as the witnesses of the raising 
of the daughter of Jair, and as witnesses of the agony in the 
garden. We remember also that James and John were called 
by Jesus the sons of thunder. It is easy to understand that 
Jesus should favor Peter more than the other Apostles. James 
was the first martyr of the apostolic college, and John enjoyed 
in a special manner the love of Jesus. He who knew all the 
secrets of hearts knows best why he chose Peter to be the 
prince of the Apostles, and why he favored James and John 
in an especial manner. 

The next question that occupies our attention is 
the site of the event. The tradition is old that assigns 
Mount Tabor as the mount of the Transfiguration. In his 
commentary on the eighty-ninth Psalm, Origen declares : 
“Tabor is a mountain of Galilee, where the Lord was 
worshipped.” Cyril of Jerusalem, and St. Jerome also 
support this opinion. Tabor is held in veneration to-day 
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'by the Franciscan monks of the Kast as the site of the 
Transfiguration. They have a chapel on its summit, where 
pilgrims say Mass. There are also on its summit ruins of 
an ancient temple built here by St. Helena in 326. 

Mount Tabor rises out of the great Plain of Esdraelon 
like a great solitary cone. Its altitude above the sea level 
of the Mediterranean is about two thousand feet. It is 
thirteen hundred feet higher than the Plain of Esdraelon. 
It is distant from Nazareth about three hours’ ride on 
horseback. That the natural character of the mountain 
could fit the description of the event in the Gospels, no one 
can doubt. It can justly be called a high mountain, for it 
is the highest mountain of Lower Galilee. Nevertheless, 
many modern writers reject the tradition which fixes this 
event on Tabor. Among these modern writers may be 
mentioned Patrizi, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Mansel, and 
Geike. These contend that from intrinsic reasons and 
historical reasons the event can not be placed on ‘Tabor. 
The opponents of the tradition concerning Tabor assert 
that, even in the third century before Christ, there was a 
fortified village on the summit of ‘Tabor, whereas the 
Gospel narrative plainly indicates that the Transfiguration 
took place in a desert region. This argument is poorly 
answered by saying that the village may have become a 
ruin. There is no historical proof that the village ceased 
to be inhabited; but on the contrary Josephus in Wars of 
the Jews, II. XX. 6, declares that Mount Tabor (70 ‘IraSvpiov 
épos) was one of the important places which he fortified. 
The manner in which he includes Tabor with other villages 
clearly shows that the top of the mount itself was a village. 
Again in the Wars of the Jews, IV. L. 8, Josephus declares 
that on the top of Mount Tabor was a plateau having an 
area of twenty-six stadia completely surrounded by a wall. 
He speaks in the same place of the dwellers of the top of 
the mount, declaring that they were dependent for their 
water supply on rain-water. He also asserts that after 
a successful attack by Placidus, the dwellers of ‘Tabor 
surrendered to Placidus. The fact that Josephus here 
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designates the inhabitants of Tabor as the emruy@pior is 
evidence that at his time there was a village on the summit 
of the mount. 

In our judgment the strongest argument against Tabor 
is drawn from the subsequent text of Mark IX. 30-33: 
“And they went forth from thence, and passed through 
Galilee . . . And they came to Capharnaum.” It is 
rightly argued that the expression, “they passed through 
Galilee” could not reasonably be employed to describe the 
short journey from 'abor to Capharnaum. The distance 
from ‘Tabor to Capharnaum is reckoned by Frére Liévin 
de Hamme as a journey of eight hours on horseback. 

Again, the expression, “¢hey went forth from thence, 
and passed through Galilee’? clearly indicates that the site 
of the Transfiguration was not in Galilee. Now Tabor is 
in Galilee, close by Nazareth and Capharnaum. Moreover, 
the last event with which the Synoptists were occupied 
before the Transfiguration was near Czesarea Philippi. It 
would seem incongruous in them to pass to describe an 
event on Tabor in lower Galilee without some account of 
the journey down to Tabor from Czeesarea Philippi. 

In our judgment the passage, ‘Tabor and Hermon rejoice 
in thy name”, which occurs in Psalm LXXXIX. 12, has 
no bearing on the present question. ‘The two mountains are 
there spoken of solely on account of their great altitude. 

Moved by these considerations, we believe that the site 
of the Transfiguration can not be placed on ‘Tabor. 

In seeking the site of the great event, we note that 
nothing is narrated by any Evangelist as having occurred 
between the confession of Peter near Caesarea Philippi and 
the Transfiguration. It is true that an interval of six days 
intervened between the two events, and in that time the 
Lord and his Apostles could have traveled far from Czesarea 
Philippi; but had they done so, it seems probable that at 
least the eye-witness Matthew would have told us of the 
journey. Moreover, the fact that the band had to “go out 
from thence” before “ passing through Galilee,” leads us to 
believe that the Transfiguration took place near Cesarea 
Philippi. Now, the southern ramifications of the great — 
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Hermon mountain range come very close to Czesarea 
Philippi. In fact, the city is at an elevation of upwards 
of thirteen hundred feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
To the north-east stretches the Hermon range, in length 
about ten miles. The highest peak of the range is over 
nine thousand feet high. The elevations of land round about 
Czesarea Philippi might be called the outposts of the great 
peak of the Hermon range. This peak is covered with snow 
during winter, and some of this snow remains in places 
during the year. 

Now we do not believe that the Lord took his 
disciples up into this highest peak. In the ordinary way 
of ascent from Czeesarea Philippi, it would have been a 
journey requiring much time and labor. But we are firmly 
persuaded that on some one of the mountain heights that 
overlook Czesarea Philippi, Jesus took Peter, James and John 
to be witnesses of his Transfiguration. There was heard 
the voice from Heaven: ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 

A weak objection is urged against this location of the 
event, that when Jesus came down from the mount, he 
found his disciples in contention with the Scribes. The 
country round about Cesarea Philippi was not much 
inhabited by Jews, and the opponents of our opinion demand 
that the scene be laid in a more Jewish environment. ‘This 
is answered by a word. We know that great multitudes 
were constantly following Jesus, and it is very probable that 
a crowd went with the father of the demonized boy to see 
the expected miracle. The Scribes followed to lay snares 
against the Lord. 

From Luke, we learn that the Transfiguration took place 
while Jesus was praying. In fact, Luke tells us that Jesus 
took the three Apostles and went up into the mountain to 
pray. Luke also tells us that “Peter and those that were 
with him were heavy with sleep.” Wherefore, we conclude 
that the event took place at night. It was a usual thing 
for Jesus to go up into a mountain to pray by night. And 
this night he took with him these three witnesses. 
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The event corresponds in many things to the night 
before the Crucifixion. On that night, also, he went out to 
Gethsemane, on Mount Olivet, to pray. He took with him 
the same three witnesses; and while he prayed, they also 
were heavy with sleep. But at this point comes a great 
contrast. Those on the Mount of the ‘Transfiguration 
saw the glory of the Lord; while those in the Garden of 
Gethsemane saw no glory, but only heard the wail of anguish 
of the man on whom God had placed all our iniquities. 
The glory of the transfiguration was given to enable men 
to look through the gloom of Gethsemane and Calvary to 
the everlasting glory of the Kingdom that was purchased 
by that Atonement; to prove to men that the Crucifixion 
was not inflicted on the Lord by any necessity, but by his 
own free choice. 

This mighty contrast is in the Christian’s life also. He 
is here now in Gethsemane and on the way to Calvary. 
Beyond the gates of death is the Mount of his transfiguration. 

In the second verse of Matthew’s text the Vulgate 
follows poor authorities in the translation, “his garments 
became white as snow.” Besides the weight of extrinsic 
evidence, it will be plain to any one who reads how much 
stronger is the reading “his garments became white as the 
light.” 

The text of Mark also, as rendered by the Vulgate, has 
the spurious phrase, ‘as the snow.” 

Moses and Eliah appear on the mountain talking with 
Jesus. Luke tells us that Moses and Eliah spoke of Jesus’ 
decease, which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Therefore, the conversation of the Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet must have been, at least in part, heard by the 
Apostles. 

A curious question arises to determine how the Apostles 
knew that the two beings who appeared with Jesus were 
Moses and Eliah. It may have been that, while Moses and 


Hliah talked with Jesus, their identity was revealed by 
spoken words. 
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Luke informs us that Moses and Eliah appeared in 
glory. In what bodies they appeared, it is not given us to 
know. It was fitting that these two great witnesses should 
also appear invested with the glory of those who belong to 
Christ’s triumphant kingdom. Moses appeared as a witness 
that Christ was the centre of the Jewish Law. Eliah, the 
greatest of the Prophets, appears as the representative of his 
class, to bear witness that the Prophecies are fulfilled in 
Christ. 

The force of Scaypnyopycavtes, employed by Luke, has 
been explained by some to indicate that Peter, James and 
John had fallen asleep, and awaking saw the miracle. But 
the far more probable opinion is that, though the tendency 
to sleep was strong upon them, they remained awake and 
saw the vision. 

The Transfiguration is one of the great proofs of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. In the judgment which God will 
execute upon the world, that fact will form one of the finest 
proofs that God gave to an unbelieving world abundant 
evidence that Jesus was the Son of God. 

Again, we see in the ‘Transfiguration the highest 
example of what man can make of his life. As the glory 
of the transfigured Lord is to the lowly estate of the 
cross-bearer, so is the glory of the elect to man’s present 
life. No man can be the consubstantial Son of God, but 
we can be like him in his glory,—we can share in his 
kingdom, and live his life, and this for all eternity. 

When one compares time and eternity, and considers 
the smallness of the price, and the greatness of the reward, 
is it not strange that men give their lives for other things, 
and neglect that for which they were created? The one 
idea that should possess the Christian is, that there is within 
him a being like to him who appeared transfigured on the 
mount, and the strength of human labor should be bent 
unto the developing of this noble aim of life. As the 
sculptor, looking upon the rough mass of stone, sees in it 
the beautiful lifelike statue, and faints not at the long labor 
that is required to work the creation of his brain out of 
the shapeless mass, so man should hold that great thought 
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ever uppermost in his mind: What can I do with my 
life? Am I so living that I shall be fit to stand on that 
second Mount of Transfiguration, where the vision will no 
more pass away? 

The glory of the transfigured Lord transcended description; 
but the Evangelists have made the best attempt possible 
by likening the face of Jesus to the sun, and his raiment 
to the light. 

Inthe sublimity of the glory of the Transfiguration, 
Jesus, Moses and Eliah speak of the approaching death of 
Jesus. ‘This was designed to show the Apostles, and through 
them the world, that Jesus suffered death, not as the slave 
of death, but as the master of death. On the fact that 
Jesus died on the cross the Jews were principally going to 
insist, to endeavor to prove that he could not be the Son 
of God. The conversation on the mount proves that Jesus 
was offered up because he willed it. 

The vision is about to pass; Moses and Eliah are about 
to leave Jesus, when Peter, enraptured by the glory of the 
scene, proposed to make three tents on the mount,— 
one for Jesus, one for Moses, and one for Eliah. The 
impracticability of Peter’s proposition needs not surprise us. 
Mark and Luke tell us that Peter knew not what he said. 
The rapture that he felt at the vision moved him to wish 
to perpetuate it. His mind was so strongly moved that he 
thought of nothing but of his desire to be in the presence 
of such glory. 

At this point Rhabanus Maurus makes the following 
beautiful _ reflection: ‘“ Wherefore, if Blessed Peter 
contemplating the glorified humanity of Christ, is filled 
with such great joy that he would in nowise be removed 
from the vision, who can conceive the blessedness of joy 
of those who shall have merited to see the fulness of his 
divinity? And if (Peter) thought it the highest good to 
witness the transfigured countenance of the man Christ on 
the mount, with only two saints, Moses and Eliah, what 
power of speech can express, what mind can understand 
what are the joys of the just, when they are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, and to 
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innumerable hosts of Angels, and shall see the great 
architect and builder of that city—God, ‘not in a mirror, 
darkly, but face to face?’” 

While Peter was speaking, a bright cloud enveloped Jesus, 
Moses and Eliah, and hid them from the view of the three 
Apostles. This cloud manifested the presence of Yahveh. 
In such manner he was wont to make known his presence 
in the Old Testament. Thus, in Exodus XVI. 10, — “and, 
behold, the glory of the Lord appeared in a cloud.” “And 
the Lord said unto Moses: Lo, I come unto thee in a 
thick cloud, that the people may hear when I speak with 
thee, and may also believe thee forever.” Exod. XIX. 9. 
@iasyaiso, in Hxod. XXIV. 15; XXXITI. 9; .-I.. Kings, 
DeEht” 0, 

Out of the cloud came the voice of God, attesting the 
divine sonship of Jesus, and calling upon the world to hear 
him. ‘The presence of the glory of God in the cloud and 
the voice from out of the cloud filled the three Apostles 
with awe. They fell on their faces before the awful 
presence of Yahveh. And then the vision passed, and Jesus 
came and touched the prostrate men, and bade them arise 
and not fear. And they arose, and looked, and saw only 
Jesus. 

The memory of that event could never be canceled 
from the minds of those three witnesses. In his Second 
Epistle, I. 16—17, Peter thus refers to it: “For we did 
not follow cunningly devised fables; when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father honor and glory, when there came 
this voice out of that excellent glory: ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; and this voice we 
ourselves heard come out of heaven, when we were with 
him in the holy mount”. 

As was his wont after his miracles, Jesus now also bids 
his disciples tell the vision to no man till he should be 
risen from the dead. 
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The knowledge of the Transfiguration was destined for 
the world, but the world was not ready for it then. Jesus 
was sowing the seed. The world must first witness a man 
bearing a cross up to Calvary, and there dying on it, before 
it could realize who that man was. The miracles of Jesus 
were to be presented to the world when they could be taken 
together with the death on the cross, and the resurrection 
from the tomb. 

The Apostles obeyed the command of Jesus, but on the 
following day, as they came down from the mountain, they 
questioned among themselves of two things. First, what 
did the Master mean by the resurrection from the dead? 
and secondly, how was it that Eliah, whom they had just 
seen on the mount, had not come to prepare for the coming 
as the Scribes taught? Jesus had before spoken of his 
Resurrection, but the Apostles were slow to receive such a 
mighty truth. This is clearly evidenced by the conduct 
of the Apostles on the day of the Resurrection. Jesus had 
many times foretold that he would arise on the third day; 
and yet we find on that day no Apostles expecting the 
event. The greatest surprise is felt by all at the intelligence 
brought by the women that the Lord was risen. So hard 
it is for man, as he is at present constituted, to realize the 
things of the supernatural order. In the new order of 
things, into which the blessed enter, the higher spiritual 
forces predominate, but here the body predominates, and 
holds the soul down, hindering its accessibility to the truths 
of the Kingdom of God. We see woful evidences of this 
spiritual heedlessness in the men of to-day. Men will listen 
to the word of God preached from the pulpits of our 
churches, and never question the authenticity of the message, 
and then go forth and forget all about that message, and 
move in the spirit of the world, as though God had never 
spoken. 

The prophecy of Malachi, IV. 5—6, had made known to 
Israel that Eliah was to come before the day of the Lord. 
Now the Jews confounded the coming of the Messiah as 
Redeemer with his coming as judge, and therefore strove to 
prove that Jesus could not be the Messiah, from the fact that 
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-Eliah had not come. The Apostles had already acknowledged 
the Messiahship of Jesus, but the argument of the Scribes was 
a perplexing thought. The appearance of Eliah on the mount 
intensified their perplexity, and they therefore direct a question 
to Jesus concerning it. 

Jesus first clearly declares that there is to be a coming 
of Eliah, a coming in ‘which he will reorganize the remnants 
of Israel. This coming of Eliah will take place before the 
coming of the Messiah as judge. As we have stated in Vol. IL, 
there are some who deny that Eliah in person is to come 
before the judgment day. These believe that whatever is 
said of such coming of Eliah relates to John Baptist. We 
have before adduced our proofs in refutation of such opinion. 
Jesus Christ could not here clearly declare that Eliah is yet to 
come to restore all things, if the promised coming of Eliah 
telated only to the mission of John the Baptist. After clearly 
establishing the truth in regard to the real Eliah’s coming, Jesus 
speaks of his herald John the Baptist whom he metaphorically 
calls Eliah. Even the Apostles, who were not quick to see these 
things understood him to speak of John the Baptist. John came 
in the power of Eliah; he was the first Eliah, a type of the 
great prophet who shall be the herald of the second coming 
of Christ. John’s character was like the character of Eliah, 
and his work was similar. 

It is evident from the words of Christ that the religious 
leaders of Israel stirred up an active persecution against the 
Baptist. It is quite probable that they were the ones who 
incited Herod Antipas against him. It was not to be 
expected that such hypocrites would withhold from 
persecuting a man who so boldly unmasked their dishonesty 


and hypocrisy. 

The second member of the twelfth verse of Mark’s text 
is somewhat obscure. By comparing it with its parallel text 
in Matthew, we are persuaded that its sense is equivalent to 
the following: How is it written of the Son of Man that 
he should suffer many things and be set at naught? Thus 
also did they deal with the first Eliah, John the Baptist. 


Jesus identifies his own cause with the cause of John the 
2 
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Baptist, and appeals to the prophecies concerning his own 
sufferings and death to corroborate the authenticity of John’s 
mission. 

The last clause of the thirteenth verse of Mark’s text 
is also hard to understand. As it is clear that the Eliah of 
this verse is the Baptist, it is not clear how the clause, “as 
it is written of him,” applies to John. The sufferings and 
the death which Jesus was to undergo are in divers manners 
predicted in prophecy, but we do not find in prophecy such 
description of what John was to suffer. 


To solve this difficulty, some have referred the last 
clause not to the persecutions suffered by John, but to his 
coming. Many clear prophecies exist which relate to the 
coming of the herald before the Redeemer. We believe 
it better to refer the clause to both the coming of the 
precursor and to the persecution that he suffered. With 
his perfect comprehension of all the Scriptures, the Savior 
saw that there were prophecies which contemplated both 
the coming of John the Baptist, and the manner of his life. 
And Jesus declares that as the prophecies regarding the 
,Baptist have been fulfflled, so also shall the prophecies 
regarding the Son of Man be fulfilled. 


MATT. XVII. 14—23. 
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14. And when they were 
come to the multitude, there 
came to him a man, kneeling 
to him, and saying: 


15. Lord, have mercy on 
my son: for he is epileptic, and 
suffereth grievously: for oft- 
times he falleth into the fire, 
and oft-times into the water. 
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14. And when they came 
to the disciples, they saw a 
great multitude about them, 
and scribes questioning with 
them. 


15. And straightway all 
the multitude, when they saw 
him, were greatly amazed, and 
running to him saluted him. 
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16. And I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they could 
not cure him. 


17. And Jesus answered 
and said: O faithless and per- 
verse generation, how long shall 
I be with you? how long shall 
I bear with you? bring him 
hither to me. 


16. And he asked them: 
What question ye with them? 


17. And one of the multi- 
tude answered him: Master, 
I brought unto thee my son, 
who hath a dumb spirit ; 


18. And wheresoever it 
taketh him, it dasheth him 
down: and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, and pineth 
away: and I spake to thy 
disciples that they should cast 
it out, and they were not able. 


19. And he answereth them 
and saith: O faithless genera- 
tion, how long shall I be with 
you? how ‘long shall I bear 
with you? bring him unto me. 


20. And they brought him 
unto him: and when he saw 
him, straightway the spirit tare 
him grievously; and he fell 
on the ground, and wallowed 
foaming. 


21. And heasked his father: 
How long time is it since this 
hath come unto him? And he 
said: From a child. 


22. And oft-times it hath 
cast him both into the fire and 
into the waters, to destroy him: 
but if thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and 
help us. 


23. And Jesus said unto 
him: If thou canst! All things 
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18. And Jesusrebuked him; 
and the devil went out from 
him: and the boy was cured 
from that hour. 


19. Thencame the disciples 
to Jesus apart, and said: Why 
could not we cast it out? 


20. And hesaith untothem: 
Because of your little faith: 
for verily I say unto you: If 
ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain: 


21. Remove hence to yon- 
der place; and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible 
unto you. 


are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. 


24. Straightway the father 
of the child cried out, and said: 
I believe; help thou my un- 
belief. 


25. And when Jesus saw 
that a multitude came running 
together, he rebuked the un- 
clean spirit, saying unto him: 
Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I 
command thee, come out of 
him, and enter no more into 
him. 

26. And having cried out, 
and torn him much, he came 
out: and the child became as 
one dead; insomuch that the 
more part said: He is dead. 


27. But Jesus took him by 
the hand, and raised him up; 
and he arose. 


28. And when he was come 
into the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, saying: 
We could not cast it out. 


29. And he said unto them: 
This kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer. 


30. And they went forth 
from thence, and passed through 
Galilee; and he would not that 
any man should know it. 
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22. And while they abode 
in Galilee, Jesus said unto 
them: The Son of man shall 
be delivered up into the hands 
of men; 


23. And they shall kill 
him, and the third day he shall 
be raised up. And they were 
exceeding sorry. 


31. For he taught his dis- 
ciples, and said unto them: 
The Son of man is delivered 
up into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and when 
he is killed, after three days he 
shall rise again. 


32. But they understood not 
the saying, and were afraid to 
ask him. 
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37. And it came to pass, 
on the next day, when they 
were come down from the 
mountain, a great multitude 
met him. 


38. And behold, a man 
from the multitude cried, say- 
ing: Master, I beseech thee 
to look upon my son; for he is 
my only child: 


39. And behold, a spirit 
taketh him, and he suddenly 
crieth out; and it teareth him 
that he foameth, and it hardly 
departeth from him, bruising 
him sorely. 


4o. And I besought thy 
disciples to cast it out; and 
they could not. 


41. And Jesusanswered and 
said: O faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I 
be with you, and bear with 
you? bring hither thy son. 
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42. And as he was yet a 
coming, the devil dashed him 
down, and tare him grievously. 
But Jesus rebuked the unclean 
spirit, and healed the boy, and 
gave him back to his father. 


43. And they were all 
astonished at the majesty of 
God. But while all were mar- 
velling at all the things which 
he did, he said unto his dis- 
ciples: 


44. Let these words sink 
into your ears: for the Son of 
man shall be delivered up into 
the hands of men. 


45. But they understood 
not this saying, and it was con- 
cealed from them, that they 
should not perceive it: and 
they were afraid to ask him 
about this saying. 
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In the fourteenth verse of Matthew’s text the Vulgate 


has the authority of D for the singular vemdsset. 


In verse 


I5 we approve the reading xax@s éyec on the authority of , 
B, L, and Z; other authorities have mdoye. In verse 20 the 
reading odyorictiavy has the support of &, B, and of many 
cursive manuscripts. Such reading is also followed by the 
Curetonian Syriac, by the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. Amréavy is found in C, D, EK, F, G, 
H, L, and I. This latter reading is adopted by the Peshito 
and the Vulgate. The verse which is numbered 20 in the 
Vulgate, but which in the Greek is 21, is omitted from \* 
and B; it is also wanting in the Curetonian and Jerusalem 
_ Syriac and in the Sahidic versions. It is present in nearly 
all the other codices, and in the Vulgate, Peshito and 


Armenian versions. It was also approved by Origen, 
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‘Chrysostom, Hilary, Ambrose, and Augustine. Nevertheless we 
are persuaded that the verse was interpolated here from the 
parallel text of Mark. In a case like this the omission of 
an important verse like this outweighs its presence in many 
authorities. For the ancient transcribers would not omit such 
a verse without a mighty cause, whereas they would readily 
insert into the text of one Evangelist passages found in 
another. 

In the 14th verse of Mark the reading éOdvtes is endorsed 
by &, B, L, A, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
Other authorities have the singular éA@#v, which is followed 
by the Vulgate. In verse 16 érnpwtncev tovs ypauparteis is 
found in A, C, N, X, Il, and in many cursive manuscripts. 
This reading is adopted by all the Syriac versions and by 
the Gothic version. &, B, D, L, A, et al. have adrovs, and 
this is followed by the Vulgate, Coptic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. In the 22nd verse dvvy appears in &, B, 
D,1, Land A. This reading has the approval of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. Other authorities have dvvacar. In verse 
23 TO ef Sivy appears without micrevoas in all the best Greek 
Codices. The Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions also 
omit it, but vary the reading. I[Iioredoas is found in A, C’, 
moon, xX, Ty i, et al. It is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, 
and Syriac versions. These last mentioned authorities insert 
peta Saxptvov before édeyer in the 24th verse, which 
clause is omitted in the first mentioned authorities. These 
authorities are divided in the same manner on the omission 
or retention of Kvpe in the same verse, save that A is found 
with the first mentioned class. In verse 26 &, A, B, L, A, 
33, and ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort insert rovs before 
qoAAovs. In the 28th verse &, B, C, L, N, X, I, A, et al. 
have “Ort jets: A, D, K, Hl, et al. have Avaré. In the a2gth 
verse $*, B, et al. omit «ai vyote’a. Tischendorf also omits 
it, and Westcott and Hort place it in the margin. 

Behold the contrast: On the top of the mountain we 
beheld a vision of the kingdom of Heaven; at the foot of 
the mountain there is witnessed a scene from the kingdom 
of Satan. The glorified Christ represents the blessed state 
of the elect; the demonized boy is an illustration of Satan’s 
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realm. An awful contrast! And yet more men give 
themselves up to follow Satan than are those who follow 
Christ. 

In order fully to understand the healing of the demonized 
boy, let us, in spirit, place ourselves in the company of 
Jesus, Peter, James and John, as they are descending from 
the mountain; and let us study the significance of every 


detail of the event as it is enacted before us. In order to . 


do this the texts of the three Evangelists must be read 
together. 

As we descend the mountain with Jesus, we behold at 
its base an excited concourse of people. The nine Apostles 
who had been left at the foot of the mountain are in 
contention with the Scribes, and a multitude is assembled 
round about. Soon we learn the cause. The coming of 
Jesus upon the scene was unexpected; the multitude is so 
taken up with the contention between the Apostles and the 
Scribes that the approach of Jesus is not observed until he 
is close upon the assembly. 

As the people see the Lord, they are filled with 
amazement. ‘The august majesty of his presence, his sudden 
coming at such a peculiar juncture of things caused this 
feeling in the people. It seemed that he had come upon 
the scene by a miraculous agency to save the Apostles from 
the reproaches of the Scribes. And the people, running to 
the Lord, saluted him. And Jesus asks the people why 
they question with the Apostles. The Scribes are considered 
here a part of the people, and hence the question of Jesus is 
expressed by St. Mark as though addressed indiscriminately 
to the people. 

A man comes forward out of the crowd, and kneeling 
to Jesus, asks him to have mercy on his son. 

The Synoptists record the man’s prayer as they 
remembered it, and hence there is some divergency in the 
accounts. They all agree that the boy was possessed by a 
demon, but Matthew says he was epileptic, and that he 
oft fell into the fire and into the water. This has given 
occasion to the Rationalists to say that the disease of the 
boy was merely epilepsy, arising from natural causes. 
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The most accurate historian of the event is St. Mark, 
who clearly declares that the child had a dumb spirit, and 
that this demon oft-times cast the child into the fire and 
into the water to destroy him. 

Mark also records that at Jesus’ question the father of 
the child testified that the child had been possessed from 
his infancy by the demon. Jesus needed not to ask this 
question for his own information, but the answer it elicited 
from the father illustrates more fully the reality of the 
demoniacal obsession, and the magnitude of the miracle. 
Hence, we conclude that this boy had been mute since his 
infancy; that when under a certain peculiar influence of the 
demon, he manifested certain effects common to epileptics. 
He fell down suddenly, foamed at the mouth, and writhed 
in terrible contortions. From the fact that the physical 
effects of the demoniacal possession were similar to those 
observed in epilepsy, St. Matthew is justified in calling him 
an epileptic. It was epilepsia, resulting from demoniacal 
possession. 

There was no doubt in the minds of all concerning 
the cause of the boy’s malady. ‘The father openly declared 
that the demon often rent the boy, and cast him into the 
fire and into the water. Mark’s account is far more 
accurate. Mark is the interpreter of St. Peter, and the 
events of the transfiguration and that which followed it 
were deeply impressed on Peter’s mind. The falling of the 
boy into the fire and into the water, was not the mere 
falling down of one in an epileptic fit. It was Satan’s 
effort to destroy the boy. 

Knabenbauer believes that Satan did not wish to destroy 
the boy’s life. He believes that Satan wished rather to 
continue in the boy’s body as a domicile on earth, and that 
it was to his interest that the boy should live. 

We cannot concede this. All the purposes of Satan are 
evil. He is essentially bent on evil to man; he came into 
this boy to do evil to him, all the evil that he could, and 
he longed to cast him into the fire or water to kill him, 
because it was the supreme temporal evil. We can not see 
Satan’s necessity of a domicile in the demonized boy’s body. 
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In fact, we are now disposed to change the views which 
we held on Satan’s motive in entering the herd of swine. 
We now believe that he asked to go into the swine from a 
fiendish wish to destroy them. Jesus permitted him to enter 
into them, and destroy them, for the reason that the evidence 
of the miracle was thereby heightened. No wrong was done 
to the possessor of the swine, for the universe belongs to the 
Lord. 

Wherefore, in the present case, we hold that Satan was 
really bent on causing the boy’s death. 

We learn from St. Luke that the boy was the only son 
of the father; this was an additional reason why the Lord 
should show mercy. 

The nine Apostles must have been sorely perplexed. 
The Scribes were there watching their movements. They 
had tried to expel the demon, and had failed. From their 
failure the Scribes took occasion to decry them and _ their 
Master. The whole people witnessed the failure of the 
Apostles; it was a critical moment when Jesus came up. 

And Jesus looking over the scene, and understanding 


the real condition of things, cried out: ‘O faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with you? how 
long shall I bear with you?” This cry expressed the 


Saviors sorrow at the unbelief of the world. The world’s 
unbelief chilled him, made him sorrowful. The words place 
before us another mystery in the life of the Son of God, in 
that life where the human and the divine are mingled, yet 
are ever distinct. The words tell us that the lack of faith 
of the generations of men made their society so uncongenial 
to the Son of God that the natural propensity of his human 
nature was to wish to be away from them. How natural 
this is! Any one that aspires to high and good things 
knows how trying it is to be placed with those whose ways 
are low, coarse, and sinful. 

The Savior’s words were spoken in general to the 
assembly. They were to be applied to every several one 
in the measure that the defect of unbelief was in the heart. 
Certainly there was much unbelief evidenced in the event. 
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The Apostles had failed to expel the demon because of 
their little faith. The Scribes mocked and blasphemed at 
their failure, and the multitude looked on in cold skepticism. 

The world’s greatest sin is unbelief. God speaks, and 
his words never penetrate to human hearts because of 
unbelief. God thunders forth from Heaven that he is angry 
with the sinner; and the sinner goes on his way heedlessly 
because of unbelief. God announces to the children of men 
the grand promises of life, and happiness in Heaven, and 
man is not moved thereby, beeause of unbelief. Unbelief 
makes a man a stranger to God. 

In calling the generation perverse, Jesus simply meant 
that the hearts of men are forcibly inclined to evil. This 
is true in general; it was especially true of the Israel of 
his day. The world has always been full of falsehood and 
wickedness. The false and wicked ways of the world become 
so usual to us that they do not shock us. We are conformed 
to them without perceiving it. To break away from them 
and follow something better would necessitate a departure ~ 
from the ordinary methods of men. We would have to “go 
it alone.” It is easier to do as the rest do, and go with 
the crowd. It is a difficult achievement to sanctify one’s 
self in this selfish, sinful world. 

Jesus bids them bring the demonized boy to him. And 
as the boy was yet a coming, the demoniacal fit came on 
him with great intensity. He fell down, and foamed at’ the 
mouth and was mightily convulsed. At the presence of 
Jesus the demon within the boy was driven into a wild 
fury, and exerted himself to do the greatest injury to 
his subject. Jesus permits this, for it will augment the 
evidential value of the miracle. 

While the boy is rolling on the ground in a paroxysm, 
Jesus approaches and asks how long it is since the malady 
had come upon him. And the poor father answers: “From 
a child.” It was no passing infirmity, but a chronic, lifelong 
malady. The spectacle of the writhing form of the boy 
moves the father again to petition Jesus: “If thou canst 
do anything, have compassion on us, and help use he 
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form of expression of the petition certainly does not reveal 
much faith. ‘The hypothetical sentence shows that the man 
was by no means certain that help could come from Jesus. 

At this point we must remark that we reject the 
mistedoat as an improbable reading. The extrinsic evidence 
for its omission is overwhelming. It was inserted in some 
codices and versions to get over a difficulty. ‘The difficulty 
is to construe the first words of the Savior’s response. Our 
explanation is this: The man had revealed a lack of faith 
in the hypothetical form of his petition. By his words the 
father of the child had placed an element of uncertainty in 
the Savior’s power. He had said in effect: ‘I know not 
whether or not thou art able to heal my son, but if thou 
art able, have mercy on us.” By his answer, Jesus declares 
that the uncertainty is not in his divine power, but in the 
disposition of the man himself. It was equivalent to saying: 
“It is not whether / can, but whether you can. ‘The 
uncertainty is with you; the certainty with me.” Of course 
the mictevoa: is implied in the Savior’s words, but the form 
of expression is rendered more forcible and graceful by its 
omission. 

And then Jesus tells the man that all things are possible 
to him who believeth. The words of Jesus inspired 
confidence in the father of the demonized boy. He throws 
his whole being into one act of faith, and cries out: “JI 
believe; help thou my unbelief.” We can not tell what 
was the exact internal disposition of the man, but certainly 
his words express a splendid profession of faith. ‘The man 
evidently wished to believe, strove to believe, and recognized 
the source of strength in believing. Faith comes from God, 
is God’s best gift. The mightiest efforts of created minds 
will not produce faith in the heart. In seeking the gift of 
God a humble prayer for light is better than a thousand 
years of philosophical speculation. Faith comes to the 
humble untaught peasant of the fields, while the readers of 
the heavens are denied it. 

There is great wisdom and great honesty in the clause, 
“help thou my unbelief.’ The best that we do in believing 
and in doing comes far short of perfection. Hence it is 
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honest to acknowledge our imperfection, and to ask help of 
the only source whence help can come. ‘The spirit of that 
man’s prayer should be forever in our hearts, its expression 
should often be on our lips. 

Whenever the temptation of doubt assails a man, he can 
find no better words to express his need, and to ask for 
help than these words. They are the words of a man who 
knows himself, of one who is deeply conscious of the nature 
of faith. 

There is no paradox in acknowledging one’s unbelief, 
even in the act of believing. Rarely ever is a man found 
who believes with an absolutely perfect faith; and therefore 
that which is lacking from perfection is expressed by the 
man in the Gospel as unbelief. Hence, while we believe 
with all our strength, we should acknowledge the defect in 
our faith, and ask for divine grace to believe more. It is 
good, when in contemplation of some great mystery like the 
Eucharist, or the eternity of hell, to employ this formula of 
profession of faith. 

By his sublime profession of faith the man had fulfilled 
the condition demanded by Jesus, and therefore straightway 
Jesus directly addressing the demon, bade him come out of 
the boy, and enter no more into him. ‘The cure was to be 
a lasting one; the demon could never more enter into the 
boy. 

At the words of Jesus, the demon comes out of the boy, 
but in his rage he tears him so that when the fit is over, 
the greater part of those present believe the boy dead. 
But Jesus takes him by the hand, and raises him up, and 
the boy is cured, and Jesus gives him to his father. Jesus 
permitted Satan to exercise his malign power to the utmost 
in leaving the boy. It contributed to impress on the 
multitude that an effect had been wrought that required the 
power of God. 

St. Mark tells us that the demon uttered cries as he 
left the body of the boy. Inasmuch as the boy was deaf 
and dumb, we can not believe that these cries were articulate 
speech. In fact, Luke gives us the father’s testimony that 
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the boy was wont to cry out when the demon seized him. 
Hence, we believe that these cries were the inarticulate 
shrieks of a mute. 

St. Mark records another detail that throws a light on 
the Savior’s character. In the 25th verse, St. Mark declares 
that Jesus hastened to drive out the demon before a crowd 
assembled. He thus hastened to avoid the admiration of 
the crowd. He worked his miracles before men, that men 
might believe in him, and believing have life in his name, 
but as much as was possible he avoided the praise and 
admiration of men. 

The healing of the demoniac was'a crushing defeat for 
the Scribes. "They had rejoiced much at the failure of the 
Apostles, and had sought thence to discredit the whole work 
of the Messiah. But now there is nothing left for them but 
to slink away and wait for other opportunities to lay plots 
against the Son of God. 

When the Apostles are alone with Jesus, they ask him 
why they could not cast out the demon, and he tells them 
plainly that it was because of their little faith, They had 
been with the Lord so long, they had seen so many of his 
miracles, and yet they have but little faith. It is surprising, 
and yet a greater cause of surprise is verified in the 
condition of the world to-day. The world has heard the 
words of Jesus, and witnessed his deeds for nineteen centuries, 
and yet there is little faith in the world to-day. A vast 
multitude have no faith at all. Another large part think 
they believe, but they do not believe, and the exceptional 
few believe as it behooveth to believe. 

In the subsequent portion of the history of the event, 
there are some difficulties in the texts. Many good 
authorities omit the 21st verse of Matthew, which corresponds. 
to the 29th verse of St. Mark. Again, in this verse of Mark 
good authorities omit the “and fasting.” 

While we admit that the 21st verse of Matthew is 
probably an interpolation from Mark, we are persuaded that 
the “and fasting” of Mark’s text is genuine. The difficulty 
of explaining this declaration of Jesus seems to have occasioned 
its omission from the codices. 
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In the first place, therefore, Jesus places the great 
fundamental defect of the Apostles to have consisted in 
weakness of faith. 

As Matthew records, faith as a grain of mustard seed 
would move mountains. This sentence must not be taken 
literally. The grain of mustard seed is chosen as a symbol 
of a very small quantity of any entity. The casting of a 
mountain into the sea is a figure to express a mighty 
achievement high above the natural powers of man. 

It is absurd to take in the literal sense the Lord’s 
declaration concerning the removal of the mountain, and then 
to try to find evidence of such miracles in the lives of the 
saints of God. Thus it is narrated in the life of St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Neoceesarea, that he removed a mountain far enough 
to give him room for the erection of a Church. The narration 
may or may not betrue. It has no necessary bearing on the 
present Gospel. The Lord spoke figuratively, employing the 
concrete figure of the removal of a mountain to represent an 
effect in the highest degree impossible to human power. The 
argument proceeds a fortiorz. So acceptable to God is faith 
that the least degree of faith that is really faith is sufficient to 
accomplish the greatest effects. How much the more therefore 
will a greater degree of this real faith operate? 

These words should make all men shudder. There is a 
certain amount in the world of something that men call faith, 
but it is not real faith. It is not even in the estimation of a 
mustard seed that faith which merits from Jesus the name 
of faith. 

Certainly our Lord employs these striking words to exalt 
the excellence of faith. The purest diamond, even though it 
be no larger than the head of a pin is worth more than a 
thousand tons of imitations. So it is with faith. The real 
thing is the pearl of great price, which few possess. Verily do 
we possess faith even as a mustard seed? How much the 
Lord has spoken of faith? What a prominent place it occupied 
in his preaching? And how do we prize it? If we have this 
world’s riches, the thought of their possession gives us 
contentment. There is joy in the consciousness of having 
something. But do we ever think of the value of our possession 
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of faith? Few are they who go through the course of the full 
span of human life with undimmed faith. We breathe the 
atmosphere of a world which holds a deadly enmity to our 
faith. And this world is ever near us. Our old nature clings 
to it and loves it. Without effort we cleave to it. Faith is of 
something higher, of something that we do not rise up to 
without effort. 

Many men wish to enjoy this world to the full here, and 
also have whatever may lie beyond this life. But this is not 
faith, this is the folly of trying to serve God and Mammon. 

It is certainly hard to explain what the Lord means by 
_declaring that this kind can come out by nothing save by prayer 
and fasting. Prayer and fasting do not exclude faith. Hence 
there would be no contradiction in saying that the Apostles 
failed in faith, even in dealing with a case that required prayer 
and fasting. Faith remained the great fundamental cause of 
such healing, and prayer and fasting were the methods by 
which it operated. But yet a mystery remains. By the terms 
“this kind’ does the Lord mean all demons that operate in 
demoniacal possession? If such be his meaning, then the sense 
of his words is that, for the expulsion of these, faith must employ 
prayer and fasting. Some authorities hold that the demon 
which possessed the boy belonged to a special class of demons, 
to expel which, prayer and fasting were necessary. But we can 
not persuade ourselves that such difference existed in demoniacal 
possession, that prayer and fasting were needed only for one 
species of demon. It seems far more probable to us that Jesus 
recommended three remedies for the cure of the demonized, 
faith, prayer and fasting. 

As Jesus and his disciples came down from Cezesarea Philippi, 
they passed through Galilee. The minds of the disciples were 
filled with the strange events which had taken place. Jesus 
knowing their thoughts declares unto them that he must die by 
the hands of men, and that after three days he shall arise again. 

According to Luke the Savior declared: “ Let these words 
sink into your ears: for the Son of Man shall be delivered up 
into the hands of men.” ‘The term word is here employed in 
the sense of the Hebrew 123 to designate a thing or event. 


The Lord would have the impression made by the events fix 
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itself so in the minds of his Apostles that, when the awful day 
of atonement came, they might know that it was the Son of 
God who died on the cross. But they could not understand the 
full significance of Jesus’ words then. A certain awe kept 
them from questioning more. ‘This was in accordance with the 
divine plan. The veil was not to be lifted entirely until the 
day when they could go forth and preach to the world Christ 
who died, and who is arisen from the grave. In that full light 
all the Master’s words became plain, and had their effect, and 
they preached them to others, and thus they laid the foundations 


of the Church. 


The fact must not escape us that Jesus wished to hide 


himself from the people in his journey through Galilee. 
He wished to avoid the praise and admiration 


cause is evident. 


The 


of the people which would be produced by the cure of the 


demonized boy. 
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24. And when they were 
come to Capharnaum, they 
that received the half-shekel 
came to Peter, and said: Doth 
not your master pay the half- 
shekel? Hesaith: Yea. 


25. And when he came into 
the house, Jesus spoke first to 
him, saying: What thinkest 
thou, Simon? the kings of the 
earth, from whom do they re- 
ceive toll or tribute? from their 
sons, or from strangers? 


26. And when he said: 
From strangers, Jesus said unto 
him: ‘Therefore the sons are 
free. 

27. But, lest we cause them 
to stumble, go thou to the sea, 


and cast a hook, and take up 


24. “EA@dvtwy dé avtay eis 
Kadapvaovp, mpoondOov oi ta 
didpaypa KauBavortes To Ilérpe, 
kai eirav: ‘O didadoKxaros bpav 
ov Tere? Ta Oldpaypma; 


Nat. 


eyes : 


25. Kati éd@ovta eis Hy 
oixiav, mpoépOacev avtov o "In- 
cous Adyov: Té doxet, Xiuwv; of 
Baotrels THs ys amo Tivos Nap- 
Bdvovow tern, 7) Kivoov; a0 
TOV vidV avToV, amo TOV 
aXoTpiov ; 

26. Eimovros 6é: ’Amo Tay 
adrotpiov, épn avt@o “Inoods: 
“Apa ye édevOepol elow ot viol, 


27. “Iva 6€ un cKavdariow- 
f 
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- the fish that first cometh up; dvaBdavta mpa@rtov ixOdy dpov 
and when thou hast opened his «al dvolfas 176 otéya avtod, 
mouth, thou shalt finda shekel: etpyces otathpa: éxeivov rAaBov, 
take that, and give unto them 665 avrois avi éuod Kal cod. 

for me and thee. 


In the 25th verse B has ard rivos. This is followed by the 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve 
aro Tivwy, 

Jesus and his band of Apostles come down to Capharnaum 
and enter into a house. Most probably it is Peter’s house. 
While the Lord is within the house, Peter goes forth and is 
accosted by the tax-gatherers. They ask him whether the 
Master will pay the half-shekel. They were deterred by the 
august majesty of the Lord from approaching him in person, 
hence they direct their demand to Peter, the head of the 
apostolic band, and chief representative of Christ. 

There is some uncertainty as to what tax is here meant 
by the half-shekel. St. Jerome, Bede, Rhabanus Maurus, 
Paschasius, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, Faber, Jansenius, Maldonatus, 4 Lapide, Barradius 
_ and Sylveira believed that it was the tribute due to Cesar, 

This is very improbable. The name of the coin is Jewish; 
and the manner in which the demand was made to Peter 
clearly shows that the collectors were not agents of the 
Roman domination. The manner in which the claim is 
presented clearly shows that there is no authority back of 
it. Now, had it been a question of a Roman tax, it would 
have been exacted without any regard to even the Messiah’s 
personality. Moreover, Christ’s response to Peter is evidence 
that the tax in question was collected for the temple. Hence, 
we conclude that the half-shekel was a tax levied upon every 
male Jew of twenty years and upwards, and that it was 
destined for the maintenance of the Temple. 

An ancient precedent for this tax is found in Exodus 
XXX. r1—13: “And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: 
When thou takest the census of the children of Israel, 
according to those that are numbered of them, then shall 
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they give every man a ransom for his soul unto the Lord, 
when thou numberest them, that there be no plague among 
them when thou numberest them. This shall they give, 
every one that passeth over unto them that are numbered, 
half a shekel after the shekel of the Sanctuary: (the shekel 
is twenty gerahs) half a shekel for an offering to the Lord.” 

Though there is preserved no written commandment that 
this tax should be a law in Israel, it appears from II. Chron. 
XXIV. 6, that the precedent set by Moses was supposed to 
be kept up in Israel. In the religious decadence that had 
settled upon Israel, the law respecting this tax had fallen 
into desuetude. Jehoiada is blamed for not having required 
of the Levites to bring in the ¢ar of Moses. King Joash 
made a proclamation to bring in for the Lord the tax that 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, laid upon Israel in the 
wilderness. 

In the Book of Nehemiah, X. 32, we read that in the 
reorganization the Jews charged themselves with the third 
part of a shekel for the service of the house of God. 
Whether this was a modification of the tax of Moses as an 
extra offering is not clear, but Josephus, in Antiquities of the 
Jews, XVIII. IX. 1, declares that every Jew by the custom 
of his country, offers unto God a half shekel. 

The half shekel contained two drachmas, and was 
equivalent to about thirty cents of the money of the United 
States, Of course, the purchasing power of money was much 
greater then than now. 

It is quite certain that it was concerning this tax that 
St. Peter was questioned. There was much looseness in the 
observance of these ordinances in the days of Christ. There 
was no civil authority to enforce them. ‘The state of religion 
under the Scribes and Pharisees was decadent. Hence, we 
believe, that these tax collectors with difficulty collected the 
half-shekel from only a few. 

We believe, also, that this demand on Peter was instigated 
by a desire to entrap Jesus. The half-shekel was a Mosaic 
ordinance, and they who collected the tax probably hoped 
that the non-observance of this ordinance might be used to 
discredit the cause of Jesus with the people. 
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Peter answers promptly that the Master would pay the 
-half-shekel. He has been blamed by some for this promptness, 
as though he had made a rash promise. We cannot see any 
rashness in his conduct. The honor of the Master was at 
stake. By a cunning device the Pharisees had forced the 
representative of Jesus to declare himself concerning the 
half-shekel. Peter had been reared in a knowledge of the 
Jewish law. He himself considered it the duty of a pious 
Jew to pay the half-shekel, and he knew that his Master 
observed every just law. 

Peter returns to the house in which Jesus is harbored, 
but before he had said aught of the affair, Jesus makes known 
his full knowledge of the whole affair. By this Jesus gives 
evidence of his omniscience, and thus confirms Peter’s faith 
in his divine character. 

From the fact that no mention is made of the Apostles 
in the demand for the half-shekel, we are more and more 
convinced that they who demanded it hoped thereby to move 
Jesus to set aside a Mosaic ordinance. ‘They would thereby 
have an occasion to arouse the people against him. 

The address of Jesus to Peter is a declaration of his 
divine Sonship. The sons of the kings of the earth have 
certain exemptions from the common law governing the king’s 
subjects. No king collects a toll or tribute from his own 
sons. Now the half-shekel was the toll or tribute of God 
for the maintenance of his worship. Wherefore Jesus, being 
the consubstantial Son of God, was exempt from such tax. 
If Jesus had made no clearer declaration of his divinity, this - 
would suffice to prove it. That mighty saving truth runs 
through all the Savior’s words and deeds. At times it is 
dimly revealed, and again it is proclaimed by the voice of 
God from Heaven. Itis the ultimate meaning of everything in 
the life of Jesus. It is the corner-stone of faith and salvation. 

But the world did not know then who Jesus was. The 
tax-collectors could not then receive the argument addressed 
to Peter; and therefore, lest men might be caused to stumble 
by Jesus’ non-observance of the Mosaic ordinance, Jesus works 
a miracle, and thus provides for the payment of the half-shekel 
for himself and for Peter. 
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When it was a question of the traditions and ordinances 
of the Pharisees, Jesus showed no such consideration. He 
broke them, and openly called attention to the fact that he 
did break them. For these traditions of the Pharisees were 
dishonest and absurd. But in the present case there is a 
question of a just and necessary law, and hence he carefully 
fulfills it. 

It is an instructive fact that Jesus and his chief lieutenant 
were so poor that they had not wherewith to pay this small 
sum of money. 

When we come to look at the miracle itself, we simply 
bow our heads and adore the power of God. We can not 
tell how it was done, and we can not tell how the universe 
was created, or how the heavenly bodies move in their orbits. 
We can not comprehend infinity, and Jesus’ power is infinite. 
In his infinite wisdom, he chose to make use of his divine 
power in this particular way to meet that need. 
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1. In that hour came the 
disciples unto Jesus, saying: 
Who then is greatest in the 
kingdom of Heaven? 


2. And he called to hima 
little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, 


3. And said: Verily I say 
unto you, except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


4. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


5. And whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my 
name receiveth me: 


in the house he asked them: 
What were ye reasoning in the 
way? 

34. But they held their 
peace: for they had disputed 
one with another in the way, 
who was the greatest. 


35. And he sat down, and 
called the twelve; and he saith 
unto them: If any man would 
be first, let him be last of all, 
and minister of all. 


36. And he took a little 
child, and set him in the midst 
of them: and taking him in 
his arms, he said unto them: 


37. Whosoever shall _ re- 
ceive one of such little children 
in my name, receiveth me: 
and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me, but him that 
sent me. 


38. John said unto him: 
Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name: and we 
forbade him, because he fol- ~ 
lowed not us. 


39. But Jesus said: For- 
bid him not: for there is no 
man who shall do a mighty 
work in my name, and be able 
quickly to speak evil of me. 


40. For he that 
against us is for us. 


41. For whosoever shall 
give you a cup of water to 


is not 
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6. But whoso shall cause 
one of these little ones who 
believe in me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great 
millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he 
should be sunk in the depth of 
the sea. 

7. Woe unto the world be- 
cause of occasions of stumbling! 
for it must needs be that 
the occasions come; but woe 
to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh ! 

8. And if thy hand or thy 
foot causeth thee to stumble, 
cut it off, and cast it from 
thee: it is good for thee to 
enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands 
or two feet to be cast into the 
eternal fire. 


9. And if thine eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee: it is 
good for thee to enter into life 
with one eye, rather than hav- 
ing two eyes to be cast into the 
hell of fire. 


drink, because ye are Christ’s, 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 


42. And whosoever shall’ 
cause one of these little ones 
that believe in me to stumble, 
it were better for him if a great 
millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into 
the sea. 


43. And if thy hand cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off: it 
is good for thee to enter into 
life maimed, rather than hav- 
ing thy two hands to go into 
hell, into the unquenchable 
fire. 

45. And if thy foot cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off: it 
is good for thee to enter into 
life halt, rather than having 
thy two feet to be cast into hell. 

47. And if thine eye cause 
thee to stumble, cast it it out: 
it is good for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one 
eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell ; 

48. Where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 
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10. See that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I 
say unto you, that in Heaven 
their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is 
in Heaven. 


12. How think ye? if any 
man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, 
doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and go unto the 
mountains, and seek that which 
goeth astray? 


13. And if so be that he 
find it, verily I say unto you, 
he rejoiceth over it more than 
over the ninety and nine who 
have not gone astray. 


14. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father who is in 
Heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish. 


49. For every one shall be 
salted with fire. 


50. Salt is good: butif the 
salt have lost its saltness, where- 
with will ye season it? Have 
salt in yourselves, and be at 
peace one with another. 
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46. And there arose a rea- 
soning among them, who of 
them should be greatest. 


47. But when Jesus saw 
the reasoning of their heart, he 
took a little child, and set him 
by his side, 


48. And said unto them: 
Whosoever shall receive this 
little child in my name receiv- 
eth me: and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that is least 
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among you all, the same is 
great. 
49. And John answered 


and said: Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name; 


and we forbade him, because. 


he followeth not with us. 


50. But Jesus said unto 
him: Forbid him not: for he 
that is not against you is for 
you. 
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The eleventh verse of Matthew is not found in &, B, L*, 
etal. It is also absent from the Sahidic and Coptic versions. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In verse 14 the 
reading Hazpés pov is found in B, F, H, I, and T. The Sahidic, 
Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions adopt this reading. 
But the greater number of authorities have tuav. 

In the 38th verse of Mark’s text §&, B, A et al. have “Edy. 
This is adopted by the Coptic and Peshito versions. Other 
authorities have ’AzexpiOn 5é In the same verse Aéywr is 
inserted in A, L, N, X, I, H et al. In this verse also the 
relative clause ds ov axorovde? juiv is rejected by &, B, C, L, A,. 
the Coptic, Peshito, and Ethiopian versions, and by Westcott 
and Hort. In the goth verse jue@v is the form of the pronoun 
found in &, B,C and D. Some authorities have vuav which 
the Vulgate follows. In verse 42 eis éué is omitted after 
muotevovtov in &, A, C*, D. It is also rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse ptrAos dukes is found 
in &, B, C, D, L, A et al. It is adopted by the Vulgate, 
Peshito, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Other 
authorities have Al@os puruds. The 44th and 46th verse of 
Mark are omitted in &, B,C, L, Aetal. They are not found 
in the Coptic version, and Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
reject them. ‘These verses are found in A, D, N, X, I’, Il et 
al., and in most of the old versions. They are identical with 
In verse 45 the phrase els 76 wip 10 doBeoror is found 


verse 48. Hes 
The Gothic and Ethiopian versions 


in A, N, X, I. 1 et al. 
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follow this reading. In the goth verse the clause kal raca 
Ovaia ari dmicOjoera is not found in &, B, L,Aetal. It is 
also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In the 5oth 
verse, though most authorities have apricere, A, C, D, H, L and 
N have apricetau. 

There is an apparent discrepancy between Matthew and 
Mark in their accounts of the present event. Matthew speaks 
as though the disciples directly came to Jesus and asked him 
who was the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. On the 
contrary, Mark represents it as though the disciples had reasoned 
among themselves on the way, and that they were ashamed 
when Jesus revealed to them that he was aware of their 
contention. 

To solve this seeming contradiction, we believe that 
Matthew is here negligent of details. He hastens to present 
the doctrinal part of the account, which consists in Christ’s 
words to the disciples, and for this cause, with a sacrifice of the 
details, he leads us directly to the conference of Christ with his 
school. 

The right order of the event seems to have been as follows: 
On the way down from the country of Czesarea Philippi, the 
disciples walking along together talked of various things. 
Then their conversation turned upon who of them should be 
the greater in that strange new kingdom of which the Master 
so often spoke. They had no clear idea yet of what was the 
kingdom of Heaven. At no time in the history of man has it 
been characteristic of man to spend much time in analyzing 
the nature of his future life. It remains a faint, mysterious, 
indefinite thing. Man constitutes his real life here, and to this 
life he devotes all his heart’s wild passion for happiness. ‘The 
disciples had heard that there was to be a kingdom, a kingdom 
in which they were to have posts of honor. The thought 
aroused ambition and rivalry. Of the exact nature of the 
contention we are ignorant. But the account certifies us that 
the disciples had been actuated by pride and ambition. There 
is nothing so insidious as self. We have an old nature and a 
new nature. The old nature is selfish, prone to evil, attached 
to this world ; the new nature is born of grace; it tends to lift 
us up to the supernatural; it puts aside the sordid interests of 
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this world, and struggles up to that grand life with Christ. 
But the old nature is very near us. The influences that foster 
it are ever at hand. Our eyes may grow tired looking up to 
Heaven. But this world opens up right before us, and it is so 
fair to look upon. Hence, it is so easy to be led by the old 
nature. Imperceptibly it creeps into the best that we do. It is 
our active force, and can be put down only by a superior force. 
And the evil is that too oft the new nature within us is not 
an active force, but a mere dead name, a passive, external, 
inoperative thing. We begin, perhaps with some degree of 
will, to follow Christ, and before we are aware of it, we are 
moving in the way of our old nature. In following Christ we 
have many enemies, and the greatest of these enemies is 
ourselves. So the disciples were daily with Jesus. "They were 
constant witnesses of his perfect life, and yet in the way they 
contend among themselves who shall be the greater. What an 
arduous task it was to bring the Apostles up to the moral plane 
where Jesus stood! To bring them up not to stand on an 
equality with him, but to be in some degree like him! 

When they are come to Capharnaum, and are entered into 
a house, Jesus asks them of what they reasoned on the way. 
They had not thought that he knew ought of their dispute. 

By such knowledge he again shows his omniscience. 

The disciples are ashamed to declare what had taken place 
in the way, and they are silent. 

Jesus is not severe in his rebuke. He sits down, and calls 
the twelve Apostles around him, and teaches them that the 
way to be the first is voluntarily to be the least of all and the 
servant of all. Let the whole world hearken to this paradox : 
The way to be great is to wish and strive to be the least of 
men. How sublime, and yet how simple! Can it be true? 
It was uttered by him who raised the dead, by him who 
received the testimony of God from Heaven that he was the 
Son of God, and that men should hear him. But perhaps the 
words have some mysterious meaning, some meaning different 
from the obvious meaning of the text. Observe the concrete 
example wrought by Jesus in confirmation of his wonderful 
doctrine. He takes a little child tenderly in his arms, and 
when he has caressed him lovingly he places him by his side 
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and says to his chosen twelve: ‘“ Verily, I say unto you, except 
ye turn and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of Heaven.” ‘The words of Jesus, therefore, 
are true in their literal sense. Why, therefore, do not men 
receive them? Some men have received them. ‘Those wiser 
men, who have striven for a deeper realization of Jesus’ 
teachings, have received them. Moved by these words the 
prince has gone forth from his father’s house, and has become 
a beggar and a slave. The princess has refused the hand of 
the heir to thrones to accept the lowly station of the bride of 
Christ. The Gospel of Christ has left the impress on the 
pages of history, and has done all that Christ ever declared 
that it would do. It has drawn out of this world the choicest 
spirits of the race, and has guided them by the sure way to 
Heaven, even while the great world goes on its reckless course 
to death. 

In proposing a child as the exemplar of Christian life, 
Christ did not mean that Christianity made men weak. The 
true follower of Christ has the strength of a man with the 
simplicity, the trustfulness, the docility, the humility of a child. 
The devil dupes men to believe that rebellion against God’s 
authority, independence of thought, intellectual pride, and 
self-will are evidences of a noble soul. This is the world’s 
code of honor. And Jesus tells us that true greatness of soul 
consists in taming the tigerish instincts of our old nature, to 
become as a child. Men strive to become like kings; they 
strive to have power and honor; they strive to draw from their 
fellow mortals recognition, honor; a few strive to become as 
little children, and these are the wisest of mankind. Christ 
intends a moral application of the illustration. ‘The child is 
naturally docile and confiding. ‘The child relies upon the 
parent absolutely. The child does not ask to know the motives 
that actuate the parent in the expression of his will; the will 
of the parent is the child’s law. The child is not proud ; it 
easily forgives injuries; it trusts, obeys, loves. It reposes in 
the parent’s love securely, happily. It’s heart has not yet been 
hardened by the cold selfish struggle of the world. The 
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Christian is the child of God, and he cannot be too much of 
a child with God. The exaltedness of our Heavenly Father’s 
attributes above our mind’s grasp is infinitely greater than the 
difference in power between the merest child and the wisest 
parent. We would be perfectly safe, if we would only be little 
children with God. When we become little children with 
God, we throw down the greatest barrier that separates man 
from God, the barrier of pride, especially intellectual pride. 
It is easier to reclaim a man from the degradation of sin than 
to wrest him away from the despotism of pride. If there is 
one thing in all this world that God abominates it is a proud 
sinner. The proud man is blind; self stands in his way, and 
shuts out the vision of God. He becomes God’s adversary ; 
God resists him; he is allied to Satan, who fell by pride. 

Hence, we are to strive to have the breadth and strength 
and courage of a man with the faith and docility, and humility 
of a child. 

Let no man say that he knows not how to become as a 
little child. We have all been little children. In our minds 
there yet remain memories of our childhood days. By a little 
reflection we can remember back to that time, when we trusted 
everybody, and knew naught of the great world’s wrong and 
strife. And we must get back to that state of perfect trust and 
simplicity in our relations to God. The three distinguishing 
characteristics of a child are faith, simplicity and love, and 
these also must characterize our lives. 

The Lord next declares how dear the little ones are to 
him. By the term “little ones,’ Jesus here primarily means 
those who have become as little children for the sake of the 
kingdom of Heaven. Children, in the literal sense, are not 
excluded, but the chief application is to adults who aim to 
become as little children. So dear are such to Jesus that he 
absolutely identifies them with himself, and declares that 
any benefit done to them is reputed as done to himself, and 
any evil done to them is vindicated with terrible vengeance. 

To receive one of these little ones in the name of Christ 
is to do any act of mercy or benevolence to one of them for 
the sake of Christ. To do an act of charity to any man is 
good, but to do such act unto one of the simple ones of 
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Christ for Christ’s sake, is as though the deed were done 
to Christ in person. The full force of these words does not 
strike us at once; the words need to be meditated upon. 
Christ’s followers are largely recruited among the poor, humble 
people; folk that the world despises and sets at naught. They 
count for so little in the world’s estimate of things, that even 
Christians might be drawn by the world’s course to set a 
low value on the lives of these little ones. The world can 
not understand the worth of these humble ones, because it 
can not understand the ethics of Christ. Of course, poverty 
and a lowly station in life do not by that fact alone give a 
patent for Heaven. A man may be poor, and yet be the 
wickedest of mankind. Christ is here speaking of his own 
little ones; of persons whose only philosophy is to believe in 
God, and to love him; and he makes the persons of these 
sacred. It is a message of consolation to the poor and humble; 
it is a message of counsel to the high and learned. It shows 
that the world’s standards of judging human lives are all 
wrong. It proclaims that belief in God, and love of God 
are better than all riches, power, and knowledge. For the 
differences of natural endowment and of station in life, 
which divide men here below, are as nothing as God sees 
us. But faith and virtue really differentiate men in God’s 
sight, and raise men up high above the common level, even 
to the estate of angels. ‘These, if found in the soul of the 
one whom the world reputes as the meanest of mankind, 
raise that man immeasurably above the kings of the earth. 

No greater recommendation could be given to any man 
than Christ has given to his little ones, and he would have 
all that are his to become little ones. He declares to the 
whole world that any service done them, even the giving 
of a cup of cold water, will be rewarded by himself. If a 
man would recommend his friend, he could not say more 
than that he would consider anything done to his friend as 
done to himself. Christ has thus recommended his little ones 
to the whole world. 

Men can say these things and mean little or nothing 
thereby ; but Christ can not thus employ speech. He is the 
truth, and his words are truer than our minds can realize. 
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We think and resolve within ourselves that it would be 
easy for us to do a benefit to the grand person of Christ, if 
he were on earth. And yet he is with us in the person of 
the little ones who believe in him, and we fail to realize it. 

Christ always keeps his authentic mission from the Father 
in evidence. In receiving Jesus, men received the Father 
who sent him. It is equivalent to saying: If ye would do 
an act of charity to the great Yahveh, turn and do such act 
for these humble ones who believe in me; for he and I are 
one, and what ye do to our little ones, ye do to us. 

The Lord often makes use of concrete images to illustrate 
his truths. There were two kinds of millstones in use in the 
East. 

There was the small stone turned by hand, with which 
often the poorer classes ground their corn at home, and there 
was the large stone usually turned by an ass in mills. It 
was one of these larger stones that Sampson was put to 
turn, after his eyes were put out by the Philistines. 

Now it would not require a stone even as large as the 
smaller hand-millstone to sink a man if tied about his neck. 
Neither is drowning essentially more terrible in the depths 
of the sea than in water just sufficient to submerge one, but 
such is the nature of the human mind that the size of the 
stone and the depth of the sea heighten the horror which 
the contemplation of such a fate creates within us. In fact, 
it seems that it was a proverbial expression to express a 
terrible retribution for crime. And yet these words are 
inadequate to express God’s vengeance upon the man who 
shall cause one of Christ’s little ones to stumble. Even if 
the evil effect does not follow, the man who deliberately 
speaks or acts in a way calculated to give grievous scandal 
to one of these little ones of Christ’s flock is liable to the 
punishment. 

As we have before stated, the Zt¢le ones include children 
and adults who believe in Christ. But this last declaration 
of Christ is especially in favor of the weaker ones of Christ’s 
flock. It contemplates especially the innocent child, and the 
poor and ignorant who have not in themselves the means to 
refute the sophistry of error. Woe to the man who robs the 
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child of its innocence, and teaches it the ways of vice and 
crime. Woe to the man who boasts of his superior intellect, 
and who uses it to rob the humble believer in Christ of any 
part of his faith, Woe to the man who disseminates false 
doctrines among the people. Woe to any man who gives 
grievous scandal; and the weaker the person scandalized, the 
greater is our offense. 

Christ speaks not of material injuries that a man might 
do to one of his little ones; not that he does not avenge 
these, but to show us how much greater is the injury done 
against a man’s spiritual interests than that done against the 
things that only affect the body. 

Considering the nature of fallen man, it is inevitable that 
occasions of stumbling shall come, but woe to the man through 
whom they come. 

Men are free; no man is under any moral necessity to 
give scandal, but yet they will come. They have come. 
They have invaded the Church. They have been found even 
in the Supreme Pontiffs of Rome. And they have had there 
terrible effect upon the little ones of Christ. No scandal is 
so baneful in its effects as the scandal of the priest. The 
eyes of the world are upon him. By divine right he is the 
light of the world, and men are to walk in his light. How 
terrible the crime, then, if he lead those who trust in him 
not unto life, but unto sin and death? Such an unfaithful 
servant can hear ringing in his ears the terrible words of the 
Prophet Ezekiel: ‘His blood will I require at thy hand.” 
The priest must be forever watchful: the eyes of men are 
upon him when he is all unconscious of it. He can not 
mingle unobserved in the mass of men; his position marks 
him, and men watch him, and the weaker ones stand or fall 
with him. He can not be an indifferent factor; he must be 
either a power for good or a power for evil. It is easier for 
him to give scandal than it is for other men, and at the 
same time, more terrible. The people have a right to expect 
that the priest’s life should be raised above the common life 
of men, and they do expect it. Woe, therefore, to the man 
who in that high place causes men to stumble. 
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The eighth and ninth verses of St. Matthew, to which 
the forty-third, forty-fifth and forty-seventh of Mark correspond, 
are nearly identical in sense with the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, which have already been 
commented on in the second volume of the present work, 
pages 135 to 136. We here repeat that the words of Christ 
command us to cut off the proximate occasions of sin. With 
these occasions Christ allows no temporizing, no compromising, 
no half-measures. His words are, “cut it off,” “cast it out.” 
It is a terrible thought to think of putting up one’s hand, 
and tearing the eye out of its socket, and casting it upon 
the earth ; it is terrible to think of cutting off the right foot 
or the right arm and throwing it away. These strong 
expressions are chosen to illustrate how hard it is at times 
for a man to separate himself from occasions of sin. ‘These 
occasions may be the wrong love of women, drink, gambling, 
—whatever they are, though they be as the right eye, the 
right hand, or the right foot, they must go. A man can not 
separate himself from such occasions unless he is resolved to 
do something hard, a thing that seems like tearing out a 
part of his heart. Caius Mucius Scevola is said to have 
thrust his right hand into a fire till it was consumed in the 
camp of Porsena to show the enemies of Rome what a Roman 
could endure for the honor of Rome; and shall the citizens 
of the kingdom of Heaven hold in lower regard their 
citizenship and the honor of the Christian name. The Roman 
general Regulus, being taken captive by the Carthaginians, 
was sent to Rome with terms of peace dishonorable to Rome. 
The agreement was that he was to return to captivity if 
the terms of peace were rejected. And this old Roman came 
before the Senate of Rome, and moved it to reject the proposed 
treaty, and then he went back to die by torture, because he 
loved Rome better than his life. All through history we find 
examples of men who have loved their country better than 
their lives. And shall we find no patriotism in Christians 
for that true country of the soul? Their cause is infinitely 
better than that of any worldly patriot; their leader surpasses 
in greatness and goodness all the great leaders of history, as 
infinity surpasses nothingness. And yet we have to ask 
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ourselves where are God’s heroes? Every Christian should 
be a hero; but instead we find few who are resolute to cut 
off anything, even be it as the right eye, or right hand, if 
it stands between them and the kingdom of God. 

It is evident that the divine Lord employed this forcible 
illustration more than once. In the present illustration the 
right foot is added to the right hand and right eye. While 
the preceding doctrine related to the evil of actually giving 
scandal, the illustration has regard to the necessity of fleeing 
the occasions of scandal. The absolute obligation is incumbent 
on all men to give up everything, no matter how dear, that 
causes them to stumble. Many men are morally ruined by a 
lack of this decision of character. They know from experience 
the danger, but they are attached to the thing, and they do 
not bring themselves to that force of resolution necessary to 
break with the occasion of sin. 

It can safely be said that there can be no object existing 
as the occasion of sin that is dearer to a man than his right 
foot, or his right hand, or his eye. The Savior’s teaching 
is a grand appeal to moral courage. This moral courage is 
what the world lacks to-day. Men temporize, they employ 
half-measures, they shrink from pain and self-denial. The 
easy, comfort-seeking life of the world to-day, has enervated 
them. We find few evidences of that stern, rugged devotion 
of faith and duty of our forefathers, and the world is too 
busy to learn of Jesus the cure of its ills. 

The doctrine of the eternity of hell is very explicit in 
St. Mark. Even though we reject the 44th and 45th verses, 
still the doctrine is clear. In the 43d verse, hell is called 
the unquenchable fire; and in the 48th verse, hell is spoken 
of as the state where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. The passage is parallel to Isaiah LXVI. 
22—24: ‘For as the new heavens and the new earth, which 
I will make shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name remain. * * * And they shall 
go forth, and look upon the carcasses of the men that have 
transgressed against me; for ¢heir worm shall not die, neither 
shall their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all men.” 
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An examination of the words of Isaiah will throw light 
on the words of Christ. The Prophet is evidently speaking 
of the end of time, when the Lord will create the new 


_ heavens and the new earth, and will divide the human race 


into two great divisions, the elect and the reprobate. The 
elect are represented as in Jerusalem, the holy city. Without 
the city, in the horrid valley of Hinnom, the carcasses of 
the enemies of God are lying. They are forever eaten by 
worms, forever burning by fire. And the elect go forth 
from the city to look upon the awful sight. Now the 
language of the Prophet and the language of the Redeemer 
are metaphorical. The fire and the worm are not two 


entities that shall prey on the damned, but two terms to 


help the human mind to realize that hell is a torture, and 
that it is eternal. It is easy to represent to the mind a body 
lying rotting, eaten by foul worms, or a body thrown on a 
fire to be burnt, as we would burn the carcass of a dog, and 
by this concrete figure we rise to some idea of the sad estate 
of those who have died enemies to God. It would be vain 
to try to deduce from this teaching that there are real worms 
in hell, or that the fire of hell is a real combustion as we 
understand fire. In fact, we know nothing about the exact 
nature of the state of hell. We know that it is punishment, 
awful punishment, and that it is eternal, and the rest is 
dark. 
The teaching of Christ concerning the eternity of hell 
is so explicit that the only way to deny such dogma is to 
impeach the veracity of Christ. The doctrine of hell’s eternity 
is a main issue with Christ. Repeatedly, and with all the 
emphasis of which human speech is capable, has he propounded 
the awful truth. In speaking of the state of the damned, he 
always excludes all hope, he speaks of it as an eternally fixed 
state; the opposite of the fixed state of Heaven. 

Man says it is hard to believe. What right has man 
to judge the works of the Almighty? To be able to judge 
of God’s judgments, man must needs see things with the 
infinite comprehension of God’s knowledge. As long as we 
stand down at this infinite distance from God, it is wicked 
presumption to question the ways of God. We can not 
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comprehend the nature of sin, the universal fall of man, the 
need of a vicarious atonement, and the justice of God in 
creating hell. We accept these things on faith. If all 
things could be comprehended, there would be no need of 
faith, and no faith. We believe on the authority of God 
things which we see now only dimly, but which we hope to 
see one day face to face. Then, and not till then, will we 
understand how divine justice and infinite love are combined 
in God’s dealings with man. 

The 49th verse of Mark is proper to him alone. It is 
very obscure, and has been made the subject of many different 
interpretations. The Vulgate version adopts the reading: 
‘Cand every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” It is a clear 
allusion to Leviticus II. 13: ‘With all thy oblations thou 
shalt offer salt.” We suspect, however, that the clause is 
an interpretation of the sciolists to render the sense of the 
verse easier to comprehend. We grant that the words of 
the Lord contain a /¢ace¢ allusion to the Levitical passage. 
The salt of the sacrifices of the Old Law preserved the flesh 
from putrefaction, but we believe also that it had a symbolic 
import. The life of every Christian is intended to be an 
oblation to the Lord. Man exists for no other purpose. 
Hence, we extend the signification of the every one to comprise 
every man redeemed by Christ. Every one of these must 
be salted with fire. The key to the proposition lies in the 
ascertaining of what is meant by the salting with fire. 

Without going into the mazes of what has been written 
on this point, we submit, as our opinion, that this fire is 
the probation to which a man is subjected to fit him for 
Heaven. This probation is the object of our present life. 
The angels were tried, and we must be tried. God could 
have created us in Heaven, if he so willed; but he decreed 
that we must be tried; and for this cause he placed us on 
earth on probation. ‘This probation continues till one of two 
eternities is reached. Out of it we must finally come into 
Heaven or into Hell. The last last act of this probation is 
the judgment, wherein all men’s deeds will be examined and 
judged by the Supreme Judge of the living and of the dead. 
This probation is called fire, because as fire tests the quality 
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of metals, so this probation tests the virtue of men. St. Paul 
spoke of a certain phase of this fire in I. Cor. III. x Bowe lalis 
probation includes, temptation, tribulation, and pain. The 
world is God’s threshing-floor, and by the flail and the 
winnowing-shovel does he separate the grain from the straw 
and chaff. Or more appositely to the present figurative 
language of Christ, humanity is like a mass of ore, from 
which the pure metal can only be extracted by fire. No 
one is exempt,—every one must be salted by. the fire of 
probation. Hence, we believe that the fire with which men 
must be salted includes all those things which constitute the 
matter of man’s probation, including also the last act—the 
judgment. 

Whether or not the fiftieth verse of Mark is placed out 
of its context by Mark matters little: its sense has been 
explained in our Commentary on Matthew, V. 13 (See Vol. 
II. pages IOI—105). 

In the tenth verse of Matthew, the Lord warns men not 
to despise the little ones of Christ, who have advocates among 
the angels of God. The beatific vision of the angels is 
affirmed by the declaration that they always see the face of 
God. The existence of angels as guardian spirits of nations 
and cities is proven by Exod. XXIII. 20; Dan. X. 13, XII. 1. 
It is also abundantly proven that the servants of God are assisted 
and defended by the ministry of angels (Gen. XV. 7, XXIV. 
pe ety Vil 16. 1) Kings: KIX 5) Tob. lites, 
Judith XIII. 20; Ps. XCI. 11; Dan. III. 49, and II. Maccab. 
XI. 6). The doctrine of Christ is even more explicit, by 
which it is affirmed that the humblest of Christ’s followers 
on earth has the powerful protection of angels in Heaven. 
To say that one has an angel as protector is equivalent to 
saying that such a one has in effect all the advantages 
which can result from such help, for an angel confirmed in 
grace can not be false to his trust. 

Even among mortals, men fear to do injury to a man 
who has a powerful protector. 4 /orteorc men should fear 
to despise those who have the mighty angels of God as 


protectors. 
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The belief of the apostolic age concerning the ministry 
of angels is made known by Acts XII. 15. The opinion of 
St. Jerome seems to have become the common opinion of the 
faithful, that every one that is born into this world has a 
guardian angel appointed to his special care. We must observe, 
however, that the Scriptures do not teach that every individual 
soul has one distinct guardian angel. Neither is there 
anything in the authentic teachings of the Church to 
substantiate such belief. It is only taught that every soul 
is provided with the ministry of angels, and one angel may 
have the care of many mortals. Such angel would have the 
relation of guardian spirit to every one committed to its 
care, and hence, in effect, it would be the same as though 
every soul had a separate distinct angel. These secrets of 
the spirit world are not revealed to us, and we can, therefore, 
only determine in this question the range within which 
opinions are free to roam. 

The Lord next proceeds to illustrate his care of his little 
ones by an example from the life of the shepherd. It is an 
easy illustration from the pastoral life of the people. The 
shepherd is pasturing a hundred sheep on the hillsides of 
Palestine. He becomes aware that one of his sheep has 
strayed away from his flock. He does not say: ‘ What 
matters it that I lose one sheep? I have ninety-nine left. 
But leaving for a time the ninety-nine, the shepherd goes in 
search of the wanderer. And if he find it, he rejoices more 
over it than over the ninety-nine that had not strayed away. 
Not that the shepherd prizes one sheep more than ninety-nine ; 
but that the grief of loss giving place to the joy of finding 
the lost one awakens a feeling of rejoicement that would not 
have been experienced had he remained in quiet possession 
of many times as many sheep. It is a very simple example, 
but it illustrates a great truth. The shepherd goes in search 
of his sheep, because he prizes them all so highly that he 
can not lose one; and in infinitely greater degree God prizes 
the souls of men. He wills not that one of them be lost. 
He goes after them, as the shepherd seeks his lost sheep. 
God also commands his representatives to go after the ones 
that have strayed from the fold. How wonderful it is that 
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God came down to earth and talked to men in this manner? 
that he sought from the familiar events of their own lives 
examples to tell them how much he loved them, and how he 
valued their souls? It is more wonderful that the world still 
refuses to give itself up to God. 

The sheep that goes astray is not a representative of any 
one of the faithful in general; but of one of the weaker class, 
of one less endowed by the gifts of nature; and God wills 
that not even such a one should perish. 

Following the order of St. Luke, we believe that it was 
at the end of Jesus’ discourse that John informed the Master 
that they had sought to prohibit one who was casting out 
devils in the name of Jesus. The persuasion of the Apostles 
was that the man was a usurper in using this power, since 
he did not belong to those who were commissioned by Jesus. 

Jesus at once shows the Apostles the narrowness of their 
position. Faith in Jesus was not confined to the Apostles. 
It is true that they and they alone were divinely commissioned 
to be the founders of the Church. No other man could 
participate in their power unless called by a direct call of Jesus. 
But this man, whose identity is absolutely unknown, was not 
usurping any power by right belonging to the apostolate. He 
had believed in Jesus to the extent that his faith was strong 
enough to drive out demons, and Jesus declares to them that 
this man is not an opponent but their ally. The very fact that 
he was able to drive out the demons shows that his faith was 
genuine, and that therefore he was on the side of Jesus. 

There is great significance in the words of Jesus recorded 
in the 39th verse of Mark: ‘“— there is no man who shall do 
a mighty work in my name, and be able quickly to speak evil 
of me,” 

A man may do many mighty works in the name of Christ, 
and then turn away from Christ, and become an apostate; 
but he can not be thus at one and the same time. A man can 
not at the same time drive out demons in the name of Christ, 
and be against Christ; and all men who were with Christ 
promoted the cause of the Apostles. Christ leaves no place 
in the world for indifferent men. He divides all men into two 
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classes, those that are for him and those who are against him. 
A man may wish to be indifferent, but by that very act he 
places himself with those who are against Christ. 

There is no argument deducible from the statement of 
Christ regarding this man to favor the sects that are outside 
the Catholic Church. This man arrogated to himself no 
apostolic powers; he formed no independent sect. He wasa 
member of Christ’s Church, an ally of the Apostles, a man who 
had believed even to the extent of the working of great 
miracles. We know from history that the working of miracles 
was not confined to the Apostles or to their successors. It 
came to the members of the early Church, to laymen and to 
ptiests alike. Only the properly commissioned ones have a 
right to exercise the functions of the priesthood of the New Law, 
but the gift of faith is the common gift to all men, and the 
casting out of demons is the effect of a high degree of faith. 
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15. Andifthy brother sin 15. ‘Eav dé dpaptnon 6 ader- 


against thee, go, show him his 
fault between thee and him 
alone: if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. 


16. Butif he hear thee not, 
take with thee one or two 
more, that at the mouth of two 
witnesses or three every word 
may be established. 


17, And if he refuse to 
hear them, tell it unto the 
church: and if he refuse to 
hear the church also, let him 
be unto thee as the Gentile 
and the publican. 


18. Verily I say unto you: 
What things soever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound 
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in Heaven: and what things 
soever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in Heaven. 


19. Again I say unto you, 
that if two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father 
who is in Heaven. 


20. For where two or three 
are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst 
of them. 


21. Then came Peter, and 
said to him: Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? until 
seven times? 


22. Jesus saith unto him: 
I say not unto thee: Until 
seven times; but: Until seventy 
times seven. 


23. Therefore is the king- 
dom of Heaven likened unto a 
certain king, who would make 
a reckoning with his servants. 


24. And when he had be- 
gun to reckon, one was brought 
unto him, who owed him ten 
thousand talents. 


25. But forasmuch as he 
had not wherewith to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, 
and all that he had, and pay- 
ment be made. 
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26. The servant therefore 
fell down and worshipped him, 
saying: Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee 
all. 


27. And the lord of that 
servant, being moved with 
compassion, released him, and 
forgave him the debt. 


28. But that servant went 
out, and found one of his 
fellow-servants, who owed him 
a hundred pence: and he laid 
hold on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying: Pay what 
thou owest. 


29. So his fellow-servant 
fell down and besought him, 
saying: Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee. 


30. And he would not: but 
went and cast him into prison, 
till he should pay that which 
was due. 


31. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, 
they were exceeding sorry, and 
came and told unto their lord 
all that was done. 


32. Then his lord called 
him unto him, and saith to 
him: Thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou besoughtest me: 
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33. Shouldest not thou also 
have had mercy on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had mercy 
on thee? 


34. And his lord was angry, 
and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all 
that was due. 


35. So shall also my Heav- 
enly Father do unto you, if ye 
forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts. 
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In the 15th verse e’s oé is omitted in Nand B. Inthe 
24th verse mpoonvéy@y is the common reading of the codices. 
B and D have mpoony6n. In the 25th verse B alone has éye: 
the other authorities have eiyev. In the 26th verse Kupee is 
added in & and in thirteen other uncial codices. This reading 
is also followed by many codices of the Vulgate, and by all the 
other ancient versions. In the 27th verse éxeivov is added after 
SovAov in &, D and many other uncial codices and versions. 
In the 29th verse eis tods 1dédas avrod is added in C’, E, F, H, K, 
M, S, U, V, T, A, Hi, et al. It is also adopted by the Peshito 
and Armenian versions. In the same verse mwavta is added at 
the end of the verse in &’, C’, L, lr, HW, K, etal. This is the 
reading also of most of the versions. 

The omission of els cin & and B throws a great doubt on 
the reading. Hence there arises a great uncertainty in regard 
to the sense. If we omit the phrase, the sense becomes general, 
and establishes the scriptural basis for fraternal correction. 

Though many grave authorities expunge the phrase, and 
treat the passage as a universal precept, we are persuaded that 
the Savior here deals with the Christian’s line of duty in regard 
to personal offenses. The whole context is aimed to commend 
Christian brotherhood, and to condemn hatred and strife. The 
argument of the opposition, that the offended party would be 
an unfit person to undertake the task of showing the brother 
his fault is absurd. Many a time peace has been established 
between offender and offended by a calm dispassionate Christian 
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conference between the persons. In most cases misunderstanding 
of each other’s motives is a powerful factor in disagreements 
and contentions. If two persons at variance with each other 
should meet and confer in the spirit of these words of Christ, 
peace would be the inevitable result. A truly Christian 
conference would reveal just what was the actuating motive of 
the injury, just where the chief point of injury lay, and would 
open a way to a redress of the grievance. Of course, Christ is 
not speaking of the way to deal with the crimes of criminals. 
The way to deal with a man who is a menace to society is to 
hunt him down, and punish him in a manner that will preserve 
society, and at the same time be remedial, if possible, to the 
man. Christ is speaking of the relations that should exist 
between brother Christians. The best of men may in some 
way or other commit an offense against another. The 
Church militant is not made up of sinless perfect men. It 
is composed of toiling combatants, who fall and rise, and 
labor to put down the old nature that wars against all that 
is of God. 

Now to hold these in the bond of perfection the Savior 
gives a rule that is worthy of the wisdom of the Son of God. 
If men would obey it, the wild surges of hate of man against 
man would cease. : 

We do not deny that the moral obligation of fraternal 
correction is incumbent on men, but the proofs for its existence 
must be sought from other sources than from this text. 

Another proof that the present text has regard to personal 
offenses is found in St. Luke. XI. 3—4, where the whole theme 
treated is identical with the present theme of Matthew. Now 
in Luke’s text, though in all the best codices the eis od is 
omitted in the 3rd verse, it is expressed in the 4th verse in all 
the codices, so that no doubt exists that it is implied in the 
third verse. Wherefore, even if it were clearly proven that the 
es oé were absent from Matthew’s original, we would still 
believe that it must be implied. Thus Palmieri, in his note to 
paragraph 153 of Ballerini’s Opus Theol. Morale, admits that 
the present passage treats of a personal injury. Palmieri 
endorses the opinion of Maldonatus that, though the Lord spoke 
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only of a personal offense, he wished all fraternal correction to 
be made in accordance with the rules laid down for this 
particular species of the same. 

In this we cannot concur. The present words of Christ 
are closely bound up with the whole theme which treats of 
forgiveness of injuries and of brotherly love. The precept of 
fraternal correction has a sufficient foundation in its deduction 
from the great universal law of charity. With the limitations 
under which it binds, it is not a difficult thing to do. It 
naturally follows from the law of the love of neighbor. But 
Christ is here speaking of a thing much harder todo. He is 
speaking of the Christian’s obligation, when he is wronged by 
a brother. The natural impulse is to yield to anger, and 
straightway by word and deed to seek revenge. The prouder 
a man is, the more intense will be his anger, and the stronger 
his desire of revenge. This is the way of the world, and men 
follow it, even while they profess to be Christians. If 
remonstrated with, these men will tell you with clenched teeth 
and lips drawn by anger that other men act in the same 
manner. If you charge them in the name of the Gospel of 
Christ to put away the thirst for revenge, they laugh outright 
at the idea of the Gospel of Christ controlling the affairs of 
this world. They seem to think that the Gospel was given for 
some unrealized Utopia. They declare that they are in the 
midst of a selfish world, pitted against men who are as hard and 
cold as steel, and that they must do as other men do. The 
Gospel is all right for a sort of Sunday profession, when it does 
not conflict with self-interest. And thus a great army of men 
enroll themselves under the standard of Christ, upon whose lives 
the Gospel of Christ has absolutely noinfluence. How few thete 
are who go forth into life with the fixed purpose always to 
make the spirit of the Gospel the absolute norm of what a man 
can do, and what he can not do? The world has substituted its 
gospel for the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and men follow very 
readily the gospel of the world. And thus the world grows 
more mighty every day. It is a world of mighty engines, 
enormous ships, vast machines, gigantic enterprises, colossal 
wealth; but it is a reprobate world that has forgotten its God. 
The wild thirst of men is for the gods of this world, and not 
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for the living God. The feverish activity of the world is 
aimed to acquire money, and not to lay up treasures in Heaven. 

The code of the world is squarely in conflict with the 
teaching of Christ in this present instance. Selfishness makes 
men hard to one another. In reaching out after the prizes 
of this world man finds that his brother stands in his way, and 
then begins that bitter strife of man against man, like unto the 
struggle of two dogs for a piece of carrion. 

And thus with the old nature within and this potent world 
without, the follower of Christ finds himself under the stern 
necessity of a fierce active combat every moment of his life, if 
he would realize in his own life the grand ideal of Christ. 

The reason that the first admonition of the offender is 
made between offended and offender alone is that the offender’s 
reputation may be saved. Such an admonition made in 
Christian charity is an appeal to all the best that is in a man. 
Two men thus alone with each other are away from all the 
excitement of a more public interview. They can open their 
minds to each other without that reserve which the public gaze 

always inspires. All voices are still except their two. Heart 
can speak to heart, and the true nature of the event can be 
calmly discussed and judged. Many a man will yield to the 
right, when approached in such a way, who would be driven to 
a determined opposition by a public attack. 

Men differ in judging what Christ means in saying: “— if 
he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” In our mind it 
means that if the offender yields to the right, the injured man 
has by his admonition made a brother of him who formerly was 
anenemy. Of course, this includes the higher sense that the 
man making the admonition moves the offender to sorrow for 
his sin, and to satisfaction therefor, and thus gains him to God. 
Both these effects are contemplated in the gaining of the 
brother, and they are pointed out to show a man the great 
results that may follow a right line of conduct in dealing with 
offenses. 

Christ next provides for a case where the offender, after an 
admonition, still remains obdurate. Let the injured man take 
with him one or two, that at the mouth of two witnesses or 
three every word may be established. 
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The law of witnesses was laid down in Deuteronomy, 
XIX. 15: “One witness shall not rise up against a man for 
any iniquity or for any sin, in any sin that he sinneth: at the 
mouth of two witnesses or at the mouth of three witnesses shall 
a matter be established.”” This precept forms the basic law of 
procedure in all jurisprudence. 

Now the Lord directs that these witnesses be employed in 
the second admonition simply for the reason that thus a greater 
moral persuasion would be brought to bear on the offender. Of 
course it is presupposed here that the cause of the man making 
the admonition is just. The concurrence of the disinterested 
witness or witnesses in favor of the injured party is well 
calculated to move the offender to a recognition of the just 
claims of the plaintiff. In the first place, the proofs could be 
presented more powerfully by two or three than by one, and 
secondly the witness or witnesses would exercise a certain 
personal magnetism upon the defendent. 

In case that an agreement is not reached by the employment 
of this second method, then as a last resort, recourse must be 
had to the Church. 

Jesus had already said: “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church.” Hence his present words 
contemplate the existence of that Church. The Apostles were 
the nucleus of the Church; and to them Jesus delivers the 
laws that they were to teach men even to the consummation of 
the world. The Church therefore was to be the supreme 
tribunal in these contentions among the faithful. Acting in 
the spirit of these words the early Christians submitted their 
disputes to the adjudication of the Church. In fact, St. Paul 
severely rebukes the Corinthians for bringing their law-suits 
before infidels, I. Cor. VI. 1—9. 

Of the manner of conducting these cases which came 
before the Church we have no certain knowledge, but certainly 
the Church proceeded as an organized society, in which the 
direction of affairs was vested in properly constituted authorities. 

How vain it is, in the light of the truth of these words, to 
hold the legitimacy of many churches framed upon all the 
curious opinions in religion which men may invent? Christ 
speaks of one Church, of a Church having supreme authority, 
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of a Church of his own building, of a Church that must be 
essentially one and everlasting. And that Church has supreme 
authority over all men. ‘The man who refuses to obey her is 
to be held as a heathen and a publican. These words were 
more expressive to a Jew than to us. The Jews were a separate 
and exclusive people. They were commanded to be so by God. 
The heathen and the publican were ostracised. The Jew held 
aloof from them as from an unclean thing. The words of 
Christ puts the man who refuses to hear the Church on the 
same plane among Christians as the heathen and the publican 
were afnong the Jews. The Old Law was local, national, and 
exclusive; the New Law is universal. Hence the Christian’s 
attitude towards all men is far different from that commanded 
to the Jew. Wherefore the Lord only takes what was the Jew’s 
attitude towards the heathen and the publican to illustrate what 
the Christian merits who disobeys the Church. 

These words are more valuable in establishing the gravity 
of disobeying the Church than in appointing the Christian’s 
attitude towards men who disobey it. It is the spirit of Christ’s 
words that is eternal. In this state of the world, it would be 
well nigh impossible to bring all petty disagreements before the 
Church. However the personal admonition and the resort to 
the witnesses should be made whenever there is a hope of 
success. Moreover, the spirit of charity and forbearance of the 
message is one of the everlasting laws of the Christian’s dealing 
with his brother. 

Again, the words establish the right of the Church to 
command men, and the man who disobeys her commands is 
excommunicated. He is an outcast, and deserving that his 
brothers should shun him as a man from whom they fear moral 
pollution. 

In the 18th verse, Christ declares that the judgment of the 
Church will be ratified in Heaven. These words declare the 
ample power and authority that Christ placed in the Church. 
I believe that no theologian has yet made that power ample 
enough. We see more readily the human elements of the 
Church, and in the human elements there are always defects, 
and our faith becomes in a measure chilled, and we do not see 
in the Church the magnificent creation of the Redeemer. 
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The Church acts in many ways. She has a comprehensive 
mission, and enters into human affairs in various degrees of 
authority. The words of Christ authorize her to act in his 
name, and assures her of his ratification. She has the power to 
bind men and to loose men. The Church is a mighty 
organization. She acts through the varied factors of her 
organization. She has authority, and back of that authority 
stands the ratification of Almighty God. From her supreme 
sentence there is no appeal. No such appeal is necessary; for 
that sentence can not be wrong. Of course, Christ is speaking 
in the present context of the Church in its disciplinary 
‘character, and in that character she is not so absolute. She has 
the right to command the obedience of men, even in disciplinary 
matters, but the prerogative of absolute infallibility is not 
needed or given in this character. But Christ’s words simply 
place in the Church the principle of an authority that has the 
ratification of Heaven, and the Church uses this authority as 
the exigencies of cases demand. 

We observe here that a power is conferred on all the 
Apostles similar to that conferred on Peter, Matt. XVI. 19. 
This is easy to explain. Peter possesses the plenitude of the 
power vested by Christ in the Church; he is endowed by Christ 
with that infallibility which Christ wished to reside in the 
Church. Hence Christ is speaking here not to any individual 
Apostle, but to the Church represented in the Apostles. He is 
speaking of the power that he transmitted to the Church 
through the Apostles. He is speaking of a Church founded on 
’ Peter, and consequently enjoying the vast powers conferred on 
it as a body joined to its visible head on earth, and to its 
invisible head in Heaven. 

Where shall we seek this Church? Among the one hundred 
sects that are comprised under the vague term of Protestantism ? 
or in the Church of old, the Church that has outlived alli the 
institutions of men, the Church of history, the Church that goes 
back, and joins the age of Christ and his Apostles with our own 
times, the Church that is at once venerable with age, and 
buoyant with life and undiminished vigor, whose years are like 
to the years of God? If that inveterate inherited hatred of 
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Catholicity could be removed from the minds of Protestants, 
the logic of Catholic truth must perforce win many of them 
back to the old faith. 

In the 19th and 2oth verses Christ speaks of the spiritual 
advantages of union and concord. His argument is here a 
fortiori. He takes the smallest possible number of participants, 
two or three, and declares that where these are gathered 
together in his name, that he is there in the midst of them. 

The phrase “in my name” distinguishes the meeting as a 
religious one. ‘The promise of Christ would not hold good of a 
meeting of any number of Christians for a secular end. They 
must be gathered together for a religious end. Christ as God 
is everywhere, but when he says that he will be in the midst of 
these united ones, he means that he will be there in a special 
manner; that he will be there to enrich them with his graces 
and grant their petitions. If Christ extends this magnificent 
promise to the union of even two Christians, much more shall 
it be true when many meet in his name, and are bound together 
by that love which he taught to men, united in prayer and 
petition. 

What a beautiful thing is the spirit of Christ? but the 
world kills it. The world crushes it out of the hearts of men, 
and places there the spirit that runs the world to-day, the spirit 
of egotism and selfishness. 

So acceptable to God is Christian love and union that 
Jesus declares that if even two shall unite in asking anything 
of Heaven, it shall be given by the Father. Certainly it is the 
most powerful appeal possible for Christian harmony and union. 
It is the same plan of argument as that which we have 
explained above. It is true of two, and in a greater degree true 
of more than two. 

Men face death to open up the treasures of the mines of 
the earth. These words open up the treasures of Heaven, and 
men hear them, and turn away and heed them not. ‘They are 
not a hyperbole, but a sober exact statement of an eternal 
promise. We become somewhat cold to these words, because 
we do not see the fulfillment of these promises. We are so 
attached to this world, that we are ever prone to measure what 
God is doing for us by what he does here. If we see not the 
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gift at hand in something that we can touch or see, we feel as 
though God had done nothing for us. Things are working for 
our good under the direction of God which seems to us things 
hard to hear. What is promised by Christ is that the union of 
Christians in prayer moves God to grant good to man, and God 
in his wisdom chooses the best things for the petitioners. “And 
in like manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity; for we 
know not how to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which can not be 
uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, that he maketh intercession for the Saints 
according to the will of God.”—Rom. VIII. 26—28. 

If it is better for a man that he should be tried in the 
crucible of suffering, as gold is tried by fire, God will do it. 
Men are like children who pass by treasures of inestimable 
worth, and hold out their hands for gaudy trinkets that please 
their childish fancy. And then these men will grumble, and 
complain that their petitions are unanswered. The great 
Aristotle defined love to be to wish one real good. ‘This is 
God’s way; he does not deceive us by granting our unwise 
demands, but gives us the real good. 

So therefore the words of Christ assure us that when we 
unite in Christian unity, and petition Heaven, we always receive 
the real good which the wisdom of God sees will be for our 
good. 

This union in Christ does not necessitate that men shall be 
present in the same place; it isa union of souls. It can take 
place when two people united in Christian love are praying for 
a common end, even if they are antipodes. 

It is rarely recorded that any other Apostle save Peter 
addressed a direct question to the Lord. Peter was the 
spokesman, the leader. The Apostles looked to him to 
represent them to the Lord. The preceding discourse of the 
Lord had dealt in a very explicit way with the obligation of 
forgiveness of injuries, and of the preserving of peace and union. 
Peter would be informed of a practical point. After three 
successive attempts at the correction of an offender, such 
incorrigible offender was to be shunned; was there a point 
where also forgiveness was no longer obligatory? Peter knew 
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the great spirit of mercy and love that informed all the Master’s 
life; and therefore in his form of question he assigns the 
number seven, a large number to express such relation of human 
life. It is evident that in assigning this number, Peter 
attempted to express the mind of the Lord; but the Lord’s 
answer reveals the infinite distance between divine love and 
the mercy of man. 

Some explain the numeral in the Lord’s answer to be 
“seventy times and seven.” For this opinion are cited Origen, 
Augustine, Arnoldi, Bisping, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Meyer, and 
Keim. But by far the greater weight of intrinsic and extrinsic 
evidence stands for “seventy times seven.”” This numeral is 
not employed by the Lord to express any definite number, or to 
fix any point where the obligation of forgiveness ceases. It is 
a certain play on the number proposed by Peter, and the 
evident intention of the Lord is to declare that there is no 
bound to forgiveness. ‘The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
The use of this numeral more vividly impresses on the mind 
the obligation of unlimited forgiveness than a cold declaration 
of the same obligation would be. 

As there is no point where God’s forgiveness will not be 
vouchsafed to sinful man, if man properly dispose himself, so 
the course of man’s forgiveness of his brother is commanded by 
God to be without bound. 

As is his custom, Christ illustrates his doctrine by a 
beautiful parable. 

The present parable has this in common with all parables, 
that certain features are introduced merely for the naturalness of 
the historical setting, and these elements have no corresponding 
counterpart in the moral order of truth which the parable is 
intended to illustrate. We shall point out these elements in 
our treatment of the parable. 

The king who would make a reckoning with his servants 
represents God; the servant who owed the king ten thousand 
talents is any and every one of the children of men. According 
to the most probable method of estimate the talent in the days 
of Christ was equivalent to six thousand Attic drachme. The 
equivalent of a talent in American money would be about 
$1,250.00; so that the whole sum owed by the servant to the 
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king was twelve million, five hundred thousand @ollats. When 
we consider that money was vastly more valuable in those days 
than now, we are able to realize the proportion of the servant's 
indebtedness. 

This immense debt represents the debt of man’s sin; not 
merely the debt of sin of a singularly sinful man, but of every 
man. Weare born insin. By that awful mystery that invests 
our conception we come into this world children of wrath. We 
are thus insolvent debtors at birth, and by the acts of our life 
we increase the indebtedness. Therefore this parable has a 
personal interest for every one of us; every one of us stands in 
the relation of the debtor servant of the king. 

In fact, the enormous sum specified by Christ as the 
servant’s debt does not adequately represent the debt of our sin; 
for the servant’s debt, though great, was nevertheless finite, ours 
is infinite. In the absolute possibility of things, the servant in 
time could pay his debt; we by ourselves could never pay ours. 

In ancient jurisprudence it was allowed to seize a man and 
his family, and cast them into prison, or hold them as slaves for 
debt. An evidence of such usage among the ancient Hebrews 
is found in II. Kings, IV. 1: - “Now there cried a certain 
woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets unto Elisha, 
saying: ‘Thy servant, my husband is dead: and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear the Lord: and ¢he creditor ts come to 
take unto him my two children to be bondmen.” 

The Lord refers to this law only by way of illustration, not 
to approve it. It was not then the time to reform the laws of 
the world. He was to found a Church that should stamp the 
impress of the love of God and of man on every human 
institution, and teach the universal brotherhood of man. 

The command of the king to sell the man, his wife, and 


his children for the debt was just, inasmuch as it was in 


accordance with the laws of the place and time. As it refers to 
God it illustrates two things, the gravity of sin, and the severity 
of its punishment. Aa 
The next element in the parable that deserves attention is 
the readiness with which the king forgives the servant. At 
once he not only grant’s the suppliant’s petition, but gives him 
a full remission of the whole debt. The servant had only asked 
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for time, a suspension of the sentence, and the king forgives 
him the whole debt. No other inducement is brought to bear on 
the king save only the prayer of his servant, and yet the servant 
goes forth a free man. ‘This illustrates the readiness of God to 
forgive, and his bounty in forgiving. Shall we seek for 
concrete examples in proof of this? When we were outcasts, a 
fallen race, he died for us. As he himself says, no man can do 
more than die for his friend, and the Lord has died for wicked 
servants. Can anything be more pathetic than the way in 
which by the Prophet Ezekiel the Lord offers mercy to the 
sinner? ‘Say unto them: As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel? ”—Ezekiel, 
XXXII ix. Andagain: ‘Again when I say to the wicked: 
Thou shalt surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that 
‘which is lawful and right; if the wicked restore the pledge, 
give again that he had taken by robbery, walk in the statutes 
of life, committing no iniquity; he shall surely live, he shall 
not die. None of his sins that he hath committed shall be 
remembered against him.”—Ezekiel, XX XIII. 14—16. Infinite 
mercy can go no further. All is blotted out by the soul’s 
turning to the Lord. When men have committed certain 
shameful sins, they shudder at the thought that these sins 
might ever be revealed. What a consolation to know that even. 
in the judgment these sins will not be recorded against the man 
who is converted to the Lord. In the judgment nothing will 
be manifested that is unfavorable to the elect, for penance and 
the forgiveness of God has annihilated them. The man with 
hands imbrued in his brother’s innocent blood, yea, even the 
man who has reached the summit of human malice by hating 
God has a way open to him to come back to the king, and 
obtain the forgiveness of the whole debt. But that conversion 
must be a thing of the heart; it must make the man a new 
man; it must pierce the man’s being like arrows of fire, and 
crush and subdue the old nature. Mere words, perfunctory 
cold acts will not suffice. And hence it is that in this age of 
the world when, all in men’s lives is so cold and worldly, great 
conversions are rare. 
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The parable next proceeds to contrast man’s dealing with 
man with God’s dealing with man. This same servant who 
had been forgiven ten thousand talents finds a fellow-servant 
who owes him the paltry sum of a hundred pence. One 
hundred denarii constituted one mina, the sixtieth part of a 
talent. Therefore this servant owed the other servant one 
six-hundred-thousandth part of that which had been forgiven 
by the king. The immense difference between the two debts 
illustrates the difference that exists between offenses and 
injuries done to us and that which we do to God. ‘The malice 
of an act against a man is as nothing compared to the infinite 
malice of sin against God. 

It is true, we can not see this clearly here. Some light 
is thrown on it by the theological argument that the gravity 
of an offense is measured by the dignity of the person offended ; 
and as God is infinite in every attribute, the malice of a sin 
is, in a certain sense, infinite. We cannot realize it. The 
offenses of men against us seem great, and are long remembered; 
our sins against God seem light, and are soon forgotten. The 
mystery of the malice of sin and the mystery of hell are 
cognate. If we could once understand the malice of sin, we 
could better understand why God punishes sin by endless hell. 
The saints who live close to God have received a greater influx 
of divine light to understand better the nature of sin, and this 
explains their severe condemnation of themselves, and their 
severe penances. 

Man’s selfishness and cruelty are well exemplified by the 
act of the king’s debtor. He seizes by the throat a fellow 
servant who owes him the comparatively small sum, and, 
demands payment, and when he finds that the fellow-servant 
is unable to pay, he throws him into prison. 

It is to be observed that the fellow-servant uses the same 
prayer that his creditor had used to the king; but the prayer 
has no effect, for now the petitioner is not dealing with a 
merciful God, but with a hard selfish man. 

The poor debtor does not ask to be forgiven the debt, 
but to have time to make payment, and his hard creditor 
will not concede him even an extension of time. A man is 
forgiven ten thousand talents, and that same man will not 
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concede to a poor fellow-man an extension of time for the 
payment of a hundred pence. Thank God, not all men act 
in the manner in which this creditor acted, but there is much 
of it in the ways of men. Every time that we refuse to show 
mercy to a man, we imitate this hard unforgiving servant. 
Our souls are stirred with indignation at the mere reading of 
the account. We feel as did David when Nathan the Prophet 
told him of the rich man who took away from his poor 
neighbor the one pet ewe lamb which he possessed. And 
yet how often it must be said to us as said Nathan to David: 
“Thou art the man.” 

The relation which the other servants made of the whole 
affair to the king has no direct moral signification. It forms 
a mere part of the historical setting by which the moral theme 
is presented. 

The stern rebuke of the king brings into greater relief the 
ingratitude of the servant. The thought ought to be sufficient 
to soften human hearts, that God makes the manner of our 
dealings with our fellow men the measure of his dealing with 
us. It isa terrible thing to live a moment with unforgiveness 
of any one in the heart. If one should die in that state, the 
judgment is already passed. Judgment without mercy to a 
man who has not shown mercy. 

The declaration that the king being angry delivered the 
unmerciful servant up to the torturers till he should pay the 
debt has led some Fathers and commentators to a belief that 
by conduct like to that of the unforgiving servant, the pardon 
of God is revoked, and that the former sin revives. ‘This is 
certainly erroneous, and opposed to Catholic theology: ‘For 
the gifts and calling of God are not repented of.”.—Rom. XI. 
29. When God forgives a sin, he forgives it absolutely, as far 
‘as eternal punishment is concerned. Subsequent ingratitude 
can not, and does not cause a revocation of the pardon. It is 
true that the king in the parable recalled his forgiveness, and 
caused the unforgiving servant to be punished for the debt that 
had already been remitted, but in these figurative illustrations 
of moral issues there is not an absolute correspondence of part 
to part. Details are thrown in which are necessary for the 
‘building up of the parable, but which only in a large sense 
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have a bearing on the moral issue. So here the anger of the 
king illustrates God’s displeasure at our lack of mercy to our 
fellow-creatures; and the punishment of the unmerciful servant 
by the king illustrates God’s punishment of every man who 
refuses to forgive, and to show mercy. 

Not that God punishes sins that he has already forgiven, 
but that the ingratitude and hard-heartedness of a man are 
in themselves sins which merit and which shall receive the 
severest punishment of God. ‘The contrast of these sins with 
the ready mercy of God shows them forth in their real 
character. 

Though the doctrine of eternal punishment is not directly 
promulgated here, it is implied in the fact that the unforgiving 
servant is delivered to the torturers till he should pay the 
whole debt. Now we are to be treated in the same way, if 
we forgive not our brothers from our hearts; and inasmuch 
as our debt is infinite, it follows that we shall be detained in 
punishment always, if we by our lack of mercy, incur the 
anger of the Great King. 
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1. And after these things 1. Kat peta tata repie- 


Jesus walked in Galilee: for he 
would not walk in Judza, be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill 
him. 


2. Now the feast of the 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles, 
was at hand. 


3. His brethren therefore 
said unto him: Depart hence, 
and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples also may behold thy 
works which thou doest. 


4. For no man doeth any- 
thing in secret, and himself 
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seeketh to be known openly. 
If thou doest these things, 
manifest thyself to the world. 


5. For even his brethren 
did not believe in him. 


6. Jesus therefore saith 
unto them: My time is not 
yet come; but your time is 
always ready. 


7. The world cannot hate 
you; but meit hateth, because 
I testify of it, that its works 
are evil. 


8. Go ye up unto the feast: 
I go not up unto this feast; 
because my time is not yet ful- 
filled. 


9. And having said these 
things unto them, he abode 
still in Galilee. 


to. But when his brethren 
were gone up unto the feast, 
then went he also up, not 
publicly, but as it were in 
Sectet. 


11. The Jews therefore 
sought him at the feast, and 
said: Where is he? 

12. And there was much 
murmuring among the multi- 
tudes concerning him, some 
said: He isa good man; others 
said: Not so, but he leadeth 
the multitude astray. 


13. Howbeit no man spake 


openly of him for fear of the 
Jews. 
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In the 4th verse B has ¢nteZ adrd. ‘This is followed by the 
Sahidic and Coptic versions. The other authorities have the 
treading nrei ards. In verse 8, 8, D, K, M and I have ovk 
avaBaive, This reading is adopted by the Vulgate, the Sinaitic, 
Palimpsest Syriac, the Curetonian Syriac, the Coptic, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. Ovw avaBaivw is found in B, L, ame 
X, T, A, A, et al. It is also. adopted by the Gothic, Sahidic 
and Peshito versions. 

It is long since we have heard the voice of John in the 
Gospel narrative. The lacuna extends from the discourse on 
the Eucharist in the Synagogue of Capharnaum, about the 
Paschal time in the month of April, up to the near approach 
of the Feast of Tabernacles in the month of October. The 
Synoptists have given us the events of this period. 

In the first verse of the chapter, John simply states that 
Jesus, withdrawing from the plots of his enemies in Judea, 
dwelt in Galilee, but he says nothing of the Galilean campaign, 
but only resumes the narrative when Jesus is preparing to go 
up to Jesusalem. John wrote for the special object explained in 
our introduction, and it was to his purpose to omit much of the 
data which he knew had been transmitted by the Synoptists. 

When it was time for Jesus to die, he came forth, and 
offered himself up, but until that time he employed prudence, 
and took the ordinary precautions to avoid danger. He must 
form his school, and give his code to the world before he died, 
and this required that his life should be prolonged up to a 
certain fixed time. 

The Feast of Tabernacles is described in Leviticus XXIII. 
33—43. It began on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
corresponding to our month of October, and lasted seven days. 
Then on the eighth day there was a closing festival, and all 
servile work was prohibited. During the seven days of the 
feast the Jews were commanded to dwell in booths in 
commemoration of their exodus through the wilderness. 
What changes may have taken place in these observances in 
post-exilic times we are unable to determine. 

During the days of this feast a vast concourse of Jews 
assembled in Jerusalem. The brethren of Jesus urge him to 
seize this opportunity to manifest himself publicly to the world. 
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They argue very speciously, as though his line of conduct 
were in contradiction to his profession. He laid claim to be 
the Redeemer of the world, the Light of the world, the great 
Messiah who should occupy the eternal throne of David. 
Hence they argue that he must come out upon the public stage, 
and make men recognize him in his true character. 

They judged as men of the world judged; their thoughts 
were worldly thoughts. They could not understand the life of 
him who must be immolated, and rise again, before he would be 
proclaimed to the world. It is the old story ; the world does not 
understand the life of Jesus, nor the lives of his true followers. 
Tell a man of this world that it is better to be poor than to be 
rich, and he will clutch his gold, and pity you as a silly fool 
or as a madman. 

We do not realize how irreligious we have become, and 
how unreal the Gospel of Jesus Christ has grown in our daily 
lives. The mighty power of environment draws us irresistibly 
with it. Men all about us are active, and the goal of their 
activity is some part or factor of this world. To live among 
them, and to be unlike them requires a moral reserve fund 
which few possess) We mingle with the throng, become 
interested in its aims, and for the most part, go with it. As 
Coleridge says: ‘A far more consummate sanctity must that 
be which can mix freely and easily with the crowd, and 
condescend thoroughly to its ways, and not only remain pure 
as the sunbeam that pierces the foulest dungeon, but be also a 
source of light and moral health and renovation to all around 
it.’ Our whole nature desires to live in a world that it can see, 
whose goods are present. ‘The examples of others about us foster 
this tendency. It seems to be a part of our very selves, and 
that to divest ourselves of it, we should need to suffer death, and 
it is hard to die. We live on with the chill of spiritual death 
upon our souls, while our life and its energies flow out to this 
world. And our lives become paltry and narrow; noble impulses 


die within us, and the maelstrom of selfishness sucks us in, and 
engulfs us. 

Strange theories have been advanced concerning the 
identity of these brethren of Jesus. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Euthemius, and others believe that they are sons 
of St. Joseph by a former marriage. 
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Lightfoot in his Dissertation on The Apostolic Age also 
cites Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Epiphanius, Hilary and Ambrose for the same opinion. 

Of course there is no foundation in the world for this 
opinion. Though it may have been a vagary of some of the 
Fathers, it never obtained any respected place in tradition. 
We have before heard mention of the brethren of Jesus, and we 
know that by this term is signified in Holy Scripture all 
collateral kinship. It is needless to inquire who these were. 
The kinsfolk of Mary and Joseph may be indicated. The place 
given to St. Joseph in the designs of God seems incompatible with 
any other character than that which Catholic devotion has always 
given him, the virgin spouse and protector of the Mother of God. 

The plain words of Scripture leave no doubt that these 
kinsfolk did not believe in the Messiahship of Jesus. His 
life to them was-a mystery. They had seen him grow to 
manhood in the little village of Nazareth. Except for a 
wonderful grace of expression and form, he was ‘“‘in the likeness 
of men,” and “in fashion as a man.’? He occupied no exalted 
station, received no notice from men. He did the humble 
deeds of an artisan, and apparently counted as a small factor 
in the world’s population. Israel looked for a Messiah, but its 
Messiah was to be a king. 

When the public life of Jesus began, kinsfolk and 
townsfolk were puzzled. They heard his wonderful words, 
they saw his wonderful works. Men spoke of other works still 
more wonderful. He had empire over the winds and the rain; 
he had empire over disease and death; and yet how could it be? 
—one of the poorest citizens of Nazareth laying claim to be 
the consubstantial Son of God! 

Let us not judge these people too harshly. We are able 
to gain a more comprehensive view of the Christ. All the 
lowliness of his life is sublimed into effulgent glory by the 
sacrifice of Calvary and the Resurrection from the dead; and 
yet how often our belief in him is a mere dead name? 

The Apostles James and John, who are also called brethren 
of the Lord, may well be considered not included in the class of 
which there is present mention. ‘These two had been at Caesarea 
Philippi, and had ratified Peter’s solemn profession of faith. 

6 
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We do not hold with those who believe the advice here 
given to Jesus by his brethren to have been a wicked ruse to 
betray him to his enemies. We believe that the advice was 
given in good faith as a tentative effort to test the true 
character of the Son of God. 

There is no doubt that in the 6th verse Jesus denotes as 
his time, the day of the Crucifixion. This was the hour of his 
supreme devotion to duty. This was the hour for which he 
lived, and for which he worked. This was the hour in which 
the work which the Father had given him to do was to be 
consummated. ‘This hour was not yet come, and therefore, as 
far as was compatible with duty, Jesus avoided danger. 

A human act is always modified by circumstances. Thus 
the same virtue will impel a man to act in a directly opposite 
manner on two different occasions. All virtues and all 
perfections were in Jesus, and in all the varied circumstances 
of human life we always find him the absolute exemplar of 
virtue. In him there is no extravagance, no defect, but the 
absolute equipoise and harmony of goodness. Duty forbade 
him needlessly to expose himself to danger till his hour was 
come. There is encountered some difficulty to explain what 
Christ means by the contrast, “but your time is always ready.” 
Our own opinion is that the words of Christ contain a reproach 
to his brethren. ‘This is confirmed by the seventh verse, Jesus 
was obliged to go up secretly to Jerusalem, because he had 
aroused the hatred of a world whose crimes he rebuked. But 
no such danger awaited his brethren at Jerusalem. They 
might go when and how they pleased, for they had not 
antagonized the spirit of the world. 

We do not believe that the eighth verse contains a 
command to the brethren to go to the feast, but it simply 
declares that they are free to go, and that there is no danger 
for them in going. 

Another difficulty that confronts us is to reconcile Christ’s 
statement with his line of action. In the eighth verse he 
declares that he will not go up to the feast, and yet in the tenth 
verse he goes up secretly to the feast. ‘To soften this seeming 
contradiction, we believe that the reading oda came into many 
of the codices. In fact, the Revised Edition has it: “I go 
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not up yet unto the feast.” “This is superfluous, and it does 
not really take away the difficulty. Christ gives as his cause 
of not going to‘the feast, that his time had not yet come. Now 
only a few days later he did appear at the feast, and yet his 
time was many months distant. 

If we were confronted with an inexplainable line of 
conduct in the life of Christ, we should not accuse him of 
inconsistency; but we should confess our inability to 
comprehend Jesus’ divine life. Now all that we shall say to 
explain the motives of Jesus’ actions must always be taken in 
conjunction with this principle. In studying the divine life 
of Jesus we are groping in the darkness of our present state, 
and yet trying to follow the footsteps of God. 

We believe that when Jesus says: “I go not up to this 
feast,” he means: “I go not up publicly to manifest myself to 
the world at Jerusalem, as ye counsel.”” He was expected 
at Jerusalem; perhaps plots were laid for him; and by 
withdrawing from the feast for the first days, he accomplished 
the purpose for which he refused to go, as advised to go by his 
brethren. 

We have no right to demand to know why Jesus did any 
particular thing. We have aright and duty to seek the lesson 
contained in his every word and his every act; but this study 
of his words and deeds must proceed on the principle that 
everything which he said and everything which he did is 
absolutely perfect. When we cannot see this perfection, the 
defect isin us. Jesus Christ has proven himself to be the Son 
of God, and everything which the Son of God does must be 
perfect. 

Hence we do not seek to know just why Jesus chose to 
go up to this particular feast about the middle of the feast. 
He was not exposed to danger, even if he went up publicly. 
He was divine, and no creature could lay hands on him till 
his hour was come. But he chose this way in his wisdom, and 
we cannot fully see his reasons. It sheds some light on the 
present question to know that Jesus in his life illustrates the 
principle that God expects all men to employ prudence and 
industry to accomplish one’s work. It would be an abuse of 
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God’s power to neglect natural means, and to appeal to God to 
supply the defect. Pray as if everything depended on Heaven; 
labor as though nothing depended on Heaven. 

Some time after the departure of the brethren of the Lord 
for Jerusalem, Jesus with a few followers went secretly down 
through Pera, and thence up by Bethany, and thus came to 
the feast. We are not able to say whether all the Apostles 
were with him in this journey. In fact, we can not tell 
anything about the details of the journey. 

The absence of Jesus was noticed at the feast during the 
first three days; and in the various comments made on this 
absence St. John gives us a vivid description of the state 
of popular thought. The Pharisees ruled everything in 
Jerusalem. Members of their party ask contemptuously: 
“Where is he?” Through contempt they do not mention 
Jesus’. name. So great was the dread of the Pharisees that no 
one dared to express publicly an opinion favorable to Jesus. In 
fact, it seems that all feared to mention Jesus’ name in public. 
But throughout the Holy City there were groups of men 
speaking in low, guarded tones (yoyyuoues) of the wonderful 
Nazarene. Some men were defending him; others condemning 
him; and the political and social power were on the side of 
those who condemned him. 
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51. And it came to pass, Ee 
when the days were well-nigh 
come that he should be re- 
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ceived up, he stedfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem. 


52. And sent messengers 
before his face: and they went, 
and entered into a village of 
the Samaritans, to make ready 
for him. 

53. And they did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was 
as though he were going to 
Jerusalem. 
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54. And when his disciples 
James and John saw this, they 
said: Lord, wilt thou that we 
bid fire to come down from 
Heaven, and consume them? 

55. But he turned, and re- 
buked them [and said: 
know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of: for the Son of 
man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. | 

56. And they went to 
another village. 
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In verse 52, ws is inserted before érouywacas in Sand B. In 
verse 54 the phrase: os «ai "Hdéas éroincer is found in A, C, D, 
X, I, A, A, HW, et al. It has also the endorsement of Basil and 
Chrysostom, and is adopted by the Peshito, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian versions. The portion of the 55th verse of the 
Greek text which we have enclosed in brackets is found in K, 
M, U, I, A, HW, et al. It is adopted by the Clementine Vulgate, 
the Syriac, the Gothic and Armenian versions. It is not found 
men bo HGH, LS, V, XX, A;.4, et al. Neither aisyit 
found in many of the best MSS. of the Vulgate. 

Luke speaks of the grand consummation of Jesus’ work 
as his being received up. The great drama of the world’s 
redemption consisted of several acts. The last act extended 
from the judgment hall of Pilate to the Ascension of Christ. 
In the Ascension Christ went back to Heaven after having 
completed his work. This destiny was ever in the mind of 
Christ. He knew the exact time of all the scenes of this great 
final act, and he ordered his life accordingly. 

There are four feasts of the Passover included in the public 
life of our Lord on earth. ‘Three of these are now over. On 
two of these Christ came to Jerusalem. On the third one, the 
one preceding the present date, Jesus remained in Galilee. But 
as the Feast of Tabernacles approached, Jesus began to make 
preparations to go down to Jerusalem. Luke records the 
steady fixed purposes of the Lord to offer himself up, when he 
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writes: ‘he stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” This 
firm determination of the Lord was revealed to the Apostles in 
the responses of Jesus to their attempts to dissuade him from 
going to the place where men were prepared to kill him. 

The text of Luke does not imply that Jesus took now a 
direct, continuous journey to Jerusalem; but only that the 
general trend was southward toward the Holy City, and that 
Jesus often spoke of going there to complete his work. In fact, 
we find that at this very time Jesus refused to accompany his 
kinsfolk to the feast in Jerusalem. 

As Jesus and his apostolic band came down through Samaria, 
Jesus sent some of the Apostles into a small village («@um) of 
the Samaritans to seek for hospitality. The bitterest political 
and religious hatred existed between the Jews and Samaritans. 
The causes of this hatred we have already explained iu the 
course of this work. When therefore the men of the Samaritan 
village learned that the appeal for hospitality came from Jewish 
travellers, who were going down to Jerusalem to worship, they 
would not receive them, or do aught for them. 

When James and John, the sons of thunder, knew of this 
refusal, they ask the Lord that they may cause fire to come 
down from Heaven to destroy the men of this village. 

The text here is very uncertain. As we have indicated in 
the apparatus criticus, some ancient authorities add: ‘“‘— even 
as Eliah did.” 

We tread in I. Kings, 1. 9—12, that Ahaziah, King of Israel, 
sent a captain and fifty men to apprehend Eliah, “and Eliah 
said: If I be a man of God, let fire come down from Heaven 
and consume thee and thy fifty.’ The king sent another 
captain and fifty men, and the miracle was repeated on them. 

If the allusion had been made by James and John, it would 
have been very apt. In fact, we may still hold that the two 
Apostles in making the proposition had in mind the deed of 
Eliah. 

On account of this ardent disposition James and John were 
called by Jesus the Sons of Thunder. The very nature of their 
present proposition evinces that they had faith in Jesus’ power. 
They speak with the utmost assurance that, if Jesus so wills it; 
they can draw fire from Heaven on the Samaritan village. 
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This is the impulse that springs up naturally in the human 
breast, the wish to avenge one’s self. The degree of the 
revengeful feeling differs according to the gravity of the injury 
and attendant circumstances. Men wait for years for revenge, 
and shape all the actions of their lives to encompass revenge. 

Now the Lord’s life stands out in grand contrast to this 
powerful propensity of human nature. The three cardinal 
themes of his teaching are faith, forgiveness and mercy. Hence 
he rebukes the Apostles for their fierce indignation, and they 
seek food and lodging places in another village. 

As we have pointed out in the variants, many ancient 
authorities add: ‘“‘—and said: Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
souls, but to save them.” Knabenbauer strenuously argues for 
the genuinity of this reading. Of course, it is a question that 
can never be settled. There is more extrinsic proof against it 
than for it. It would square well with the context, and its 
lesson is, at all events, contained in the fact that Christ rebuked 
the two Apostles. 

We believe that in asking for this dire punishment of 
the Samaritan village the two Apostles were moved by other 
considerations than their own personal injury. Their divine 
Master had been rejected, had been denied the common offices 
of hospitality. They had already heard from his divine lips 
that, if any city should refuse to receive them, they were to 
shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony against such city. 
Great then must be the crime of the Samaritan village which 
closed its doors against their divine Master. 

But John and James judged somewhat rashly. Such 
advice had been given to the Apostles; but there was a difference 
between shaking off the dust of one’s feet against a city, and 
calling down fire to destroy it. The former treatment was a 
symbolic action, which showed what a great crime it was to 
refuse to accept the New Testament. It still left time for 
repentance. It showed a man what a crime he was comumitting, 
and, at the same time, gave him time to profit by the teaching of 
the symbolic act. God delights not in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his wicked way and live. The 
Samaritans had grown up in their prejudices, and race-hatred 
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was a factor in this present event. 


All these things must be 


taken into account in judging a man’s deed, and therefore only 
God, who knows the secrets of hearts, can judge a man. 


MATT. VIII. 19—22. 
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57- And as they went in 
the way, a certain man said 
unto him: I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 
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20. And Jesus saith unto 
him: ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the Heaven 
have nests; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his 
head. 


21. And another of the 
disciples said unto him: Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury 
my father. 

22. But Jesus saith unto 
him: Follow me; and leave 
the dead to bury their own 


58. And Jesus said unto 
him: ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the Heaven 
have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his 
head. 


59. And he said unto 
another: Followme. But he 
said: Lord, suffer me first to 


go and bury my father. 

60. But he said unto him: 
Leave the dead to bury their 
own dead; but go thou and 


dead. publish abroad the kingdom 


of God. 

61. And another also said: 
I will follow thee, Lord; but 
first suffer me to bid farewell 
to them that are at my house. 

62. But Jesus said unto 
him: No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 


We are persuaded that the same events are here described 
by Matthew and by Luke, but there is great difficulty in 
fixing their exact place in the life of Christ. Matthew seems 
to join the passage closely to the events narrated in his eighth 
chapter; and Luke in no less positive way makes it an episode 
of the journey to the feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem. 

Luke is the only one who essays to preserve a historical 
order in the events of Christ’s life. But it may have been that 
in certain cases he was unable to find the right order of events, 
and that he inserted certain events in convenient places, having 
failed to fix their place in the series. We are therefore at a loss to 
say when the events here recorded occurred, but we have chosen 
the order of Luke, since he is more faithful to chronological 
sequences than the other Synoptists. 
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This portion of the Gospels clearly illustrates the true and 
the false following of Jesus. The true followers of Jesus 
renounces all things and follows in the way of the cross; the 
mere nominal disciples follow in the hope of emolument and 
honor. 

The offer of the first man here spoken of seems generous. 
He would follow the Lord whithersoever he should go. 

Many writers accuse this man of avarice, that he made 
this offer in the hope of the temporal advantages that should 
accrue from being associated with such a great leader. This 
seems to us a little too rigorous judgment. We content 
ourselves with saying that he had not considered what it really 
was to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. He was not prepared 
for the renunciation of everything to be like the Messiah. He 
was a representative of a numerous class of men who feel 
moved to aspire after good, but who are deterred from pursuing 
after it by the arduousness of the achievement. They would 
like to make the most of this world and of the next, whereas 
Jesus calls to sacrifice this world for the next. Jesus saw the 
state of this man’s soul, that it was not prepared to give up 
everything for his service, and in pathetic earnestness he portrays 
the poverty of his life. To overcome the world’s difficulty in 
believing that the Word was made flesh, Jesus calls himself 
the Son of Man. ‘That God should appear in the semblance of 
a man was not so hard to believe; but that God should be born 
of a woman, this “teased men out of thought.’? Hence, Christ 
repeatedly asserts the reality of his Incarnation. It has been 
computed by Keil that in the Gospels Christ calls himself the 
Son of Man seventy-eight times. As some of these passages. 
are parallel, the number might perhaps be reduced to fifty. 
This is a proof that Christ wished to put this truth forever 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

The words of Jesus here are too clear and beautiful to be 
commented upon. ‘They steal into the heart of man like a 
mother’s cry to a wayward son. ‘They startle us who profess 
discipleship, and who yet have money, and who aim at posts 
mainly for the emolument they afford. How terrible is this 
message to the priest who has converted all the high functions 
of his office into a mechanical way of getting money? who 
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prays from the lips out; who says his paid masses as one would 
turn a prayer-wheel ; and who drives the poor out of the Church 
through the lust of gold? 

Jesus turns to another man and invites the man to follow 
him. Here again we see the power of the xapSioyveorns. Jesus 
tread the heart of this man, and saw his fitness for discipleship. 
The man asks only to perform one of the most sacred offices of 
filial piety, to bury his father. Jesus grants not the man’s 
request. He plays on the word “dead.” The man’s father had 
died the physical death of the body, but the whole world was 
dead in sin. Christ came to give life to that dead world. The 
man’s kinsfolk belonged to that dead world. These kinsfolk 
could attend to the burial of the man’s father; the dead world 
had a greater need that men should equip themselves to impart 
to the world the life that comes through believing in Jesus 
Christ. 

This event is not intended to teach that the following of 
Christ always demands that a man shall leave to others such 
offices of duty to a parent; simply an extreme case is taken to 
show us that, whenever any human interest conflicts with the 
Master’s work, we are to leave all for Jesus and his cause. 
There is no bound, no limitation. The burial of a father was 
considered by the men of that day as one of the most sacred 
obligations of human life. And Jesus makes of the event a 
precedent to teach the world that the work of God holds 
absolutely the first place in human life, and yields to nothing. 
In the ordinary service of Jesus, such offices as here specified 
are fully compatible with perfect service; but yet the 
disposition of mind should be always there, if the heroic 
sacrifice were demanded, to leave everything for the following 
of Jesus. 

The third candidate for discipleship is only mentioned by 
St. Luke. In offering himself to Jesus he only asks to be 
allowed to take leave of those of his home. The request seems 
very reasonable. When Elisha was called by Eliah to be his 
disciple and successor, Elisha asked and obtained of Eliah leave 
to kiss his father and mother before devoting his life to the 
ptophetic career. And yet the Lord refused this seemingly 
reasonable request. In denying the man’s petition the Lord 
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employs a simile from the occupation of the ploughman. If 
the ploughman keeps not his eyes in the direction whither his 
furrow extends, his furrow is very liable to become crooked. 
The ploughman who turns often to gaze behind him, and 
whose attention is on the things behind him, will execute a 
very unsightly furrow. 

Here again Christ takes an extreme case as a precedent. 
A man who turns his attention to home ties or family interests, 
when the cause of Christ urges to act on, is unfit for the eternal 
priesthood of Christ. In the present case, the cause of Christ 
was urgent, because Christ called then and there to immediate 
discipleship, and Christ wished the man to make the sacrifice of 
home and friends for the sake of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The example is an extreme case, because it is intended to 
illustrate one of the great requisites of those who enter the new 
priesthood. Christ wishes no half-hearted service. Christ 
must be first in everything. The man who looks back 
regretfully upon the world, which he has left, and who sighs 
for its pleasures, may wear the livery of the disciples of the 
Lord, but he is not a disciple. A man may elude the vigilance 
of bishops and superiors, and may receive the power of orders 
and of jurisdiction, but he cannot deceive God. His life must 
square with the principles illustrated by these three examples 
before Christ will acknowledge him as worthy of his calling. 
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vest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest. 
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2. “Eneyer dé pds adrods : ‘O 
bev Oepic pos Todds, of Se épyarat 
orlyou: SenOnte ody rod Kupiov 
Tov Oepiomod, Srrws epyatas éx- 
Bandy eis Tov Oepiopov avrod. 
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3- Go your ways: behold, 
I send you forth as lambs in 
the midst of wolves. 


4. Carry no purse, no wal- 
let, no shoes: and salute no 
man on the way. 


5. And into whatsoever 
house ye shall enter, first say: 
Peace be to this house. 


6. And if a son of peace be 
there, your peace shall rest 
upon him: but if not, it shall 
turn to you again. 


7. And in that same house 
remain, eating and drinking 
such things as they give: for 
the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Go not from house to 
house. 


8. And into whatsoever city 
ye enter, and they receive you, 
eat such things as are set be- 
fore you: 


g. And heal the sick that 
are therein, and say unto them: 
The kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you. 


Io. But into whatsoever 
city ye shall enter, and they 
receive you not, go out into 
the streets thereof and say: 


iz. Even the dust from 
your city, that cleaveth to our 
feet, we do wipe off against 
you: howbeit know this, that 


€ 
3. Trayere: (S00, aroaréd- 
€ lal 
Aw vedas ws apvas év péow dU- 
KOv, 
X 
4. My Baorafere Badrav- 
2 / \ S; uA 
TLOV, Ly THpav, M7 UTodnpaTa: 
\ 6 nt \ CQ > 
Kal pndéva xatad THY odov ao- 
maona be, 

5. Eis nv & av eicédOnte 
bs / a te > la 
oixiav, mpotov réyete:  Eipnvn 

T@ OLK@ TOUT. 
VON > AF eX > +7 
6. Kai éav éxet 4 Tids etpnvns, 
ETAVATAVGETAL ET AUTOV 7 ELPHVN 
CRANE > de , 949 fA > 
UL@Y: EL Oe “NYE, Eb VUaS ava- 
Kappes, 
% > Lad ht Los > ee , 
7. “Ev avtn 8€ tH otkia peé- 
vere, €a0ovtes Kat mrivovtes Ta 
> > a y \ es) if 
map avtav: a&os yap o épyarns 
Tov pucbod avtod. My petaBai- 
> Jo > 3 is: 
vete €& otxias els otKiav, 


8. Kat eis nv av wedw etoép- 
xnobe, cai Séyovras Upas, éoOlete 
Ta TwapaTiOdueva vuiv. — 


9. Kal Geparrevere tots év 
avtn acbeveis, Kai NéyeTe avTots : 
“Hyyixev ep’ vas 7) Bacideia Tov 
cov. 

10. Eis jv & av rrodw eoéd- 
Onte, nat pn Séywvrar wvpas, 
éFeXOdvtes eis TAS TAaTELaS AUTIS, 


elTrate: 


11. Kal tov xowoptoyv tov 
KoAAnOeTa Hmiv ex THS WddEwS 
ipav eis Tos Tddas, aTropacad- 
peOa wiv: mANY TOTO ywoo 
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the kingdom of God is come «ere, 67 Hyyixev 9 Baotnrela Tov 
nigh. Oecod, 


12. Isay unto you: It shall 12. Aéyo tpiv: “Ori Loddpuors 
be more tolerable in that day év 7m nuépa exelvy avextdotepov 
for Sodom, than for that city. éorav, 7 mdre exeivy. 


In the first verse €88ou7jxovra is found in §&, A, C, L, X, ie 
A, A, Z, Tl, etal. This reading is followed by the Gothic, 
Peshito and Ethiopian versions. It is endorsed by Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and by Irenzeus, Tertullian, Eusebius, Cyril, Basil 
and Ambrose. B, D, M, and R add 6vo, and this reading has 
the sanction of the Vulgate, Armenian, Palimpsest Sinaitic 
Syriac, and Curetonian Syriac versions. 

In the 3rd verse éy® is omitted after (600 by &, A, and B; 
and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the eleventh verse eis rods wddas is the reading of §&, B, 
D, and R, but the other authorities rightly add #uov. 

There is evidence of order and organization in all Christ’s 
works. He appointed twelve Apostles to promulgate the New 
Law, and of these he made one the supreme head. He now 
appoints a larger number of secondary preachers to go before 
him to prepare the people for his coming. ‘The sending of 
these seventy or seventy-two was a mere preparatory measure; 
the great commission to teach the whole world was committed 
to the Apostles. The mission of these disciples was of far less 
importance than the foundation of the apostolate, hence only 
Luke mentions the event. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were seventy or seventy-two, but it seems to us 
that more authority favors seventy. 

They were sent two and two, that they might aid and 
encourage each other. The effectiveness of a man is greatly 
increased by the association of another man in whom he can 
confide. T'wo men properly united will grapple successfully 
with difficult undertakings where a man left alone would lose 
courage and fail. The fellowship of each man increases the 
other’s courage and energy, and thus there are combined two 
increased powers. And besides, the companionship is 
comforting, and precludes that lonely feeling, which is liable to 
come upon a man who engages in a new enterprise. 
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These disciples were only sent to the cities and villages of 
Israel whither Jesus was to come. ‘They had nothing to do 
with the world-mission of the Apostles. The mission of the 
disciples was a local provisional measure, having for its object 
the evangelization of the Jews. It shows how much was done 
to bring Israel to a knowledge of her Redeemer. 

The advice given to these disciples in this event is 
recorded in Matthew, X. 5—42. Hence the explanation of this 
teaching may be sought in our Commentary ou the aforesaid 
text of Matthew. We need, therefore, only give here a word of 
explanation of some features peculiar to the text of Luke. 
When, in the fourth verse, Jesus says: ‘Salute no man on the 
way”, the meaning must be sought in the spirit, and not in the 
letter. In IJ. Kings, IV. 29, we read that when Elisha sent his 
servant Gehazi on an urgent message to a Shunammite he bade 
bade him: ‘“Gird up thy loins, and take my staff in thy 
hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any man, salute him not; 
and if any salute thee, answer him not again.” ‘The intention 
of these advices was to command haste. Men receiving such 
commands realized the importance of the commission entrusted 
to them. It was a custom in Oriental life that travelers 
meeting would stop and converse some time. When a man 
forebore to act thus, it was evidence that his business was 
urgent. Christ wished his disciples to realize the importance 
of their work. 

The ages that have elapsed and the changes that have 

come upon the world do not change the spirit of these words. 
 Christ’s work is to be done to-day; and it is be done by 
commissioned men; and they are bidden not to loiter in the way. 

In the seventh verse Christ declares that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Paul had these words in mind when he 
wrote: ‘Even so did the Lord ordain that they who proclaim 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel”—I. Cor. IX. 14. The 
people who receive from preachers the Gospel of Christ are 
bound in commutative justice to maintain those who preach 
the Gospel to them. 

It was an exchange of things profitable for things profitable. 
Not in the sense that the maintenance of the preacher could be 
compared in value to the intrinsic worth of the Gospel; but 
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that Christ willed that his messengers should have a right to 
maintenance. ‘The value of the Gospel is infinite, and it is 
given gratis to men. The full reward of the preachers of the 
Gospel is given in Heaven; but to provide the necessaries of 
life for his preachers, Christ has placed on the faithful the 
obligation to maintain them. This basic right has been reduced 
to certain fixed laws by the canon law of the Church. These 
laws are the human interpretation of the principle laid down by 
Christ. No law of strict justice is contravened by these canons 
but, yet within their limits, aman may serve Mammon. ‘The 
spirit of Christ’s words is a fatherly provision for the needs of 
his ministers; he never intended that they should thereby 


enrich themselves. 


MATT. XI. 20—24. 


20. Tore npEato ovedéifev 
\ ig ? Ks >? , € 
Tas modes év ais éeyévovto ai 
TrE€oTa. Suvapes avtod, Stu ov 


peTevonoar. 
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© / b c Lal i x > 
ai yevouevar év bwiv, madar av év 
ocdaKK@ Kal o1r0d@ petevdnaar, 


22. 
Kai Leda avextdtepov éxrar év 
i. fo \ ee) 
nuépa Kploews, t) bpiv. 


TIAnv Aéyw viv, Tipo 


23. Kal ov Kadapvaodp, 
€ws ovpavod inrwOrjon: ws adov 
KataBnon, Str eb év Loddmors 
éyevrnOncav ai Svvapes ai yevo- 
Mevat év col, Euevver av péype TIS 
on MEpov. 

24. IlLAnv Adyw byiv, dre y7 
Loddpwv avextdtepov éotar év 
npépa xpicews, i) col, 
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13. Ovaicor, Xopakeiv: ovat 
cot, BnOcaida: dtr ei ev Tipo 
Kal Lida éeyevnOnoay ai duva- 
Mets at yevopevar ev bpiv, marat 
dv év odkKk@ Kai o108@ KaOnpevor 
peTevenaay, 


14. ILAqv Tipo, cal idan 
avextotepov éctar ev TH Kpicet, 4 
bpiv. 

15. Kai od Kadapvaovdp, pi 
€ws Tod ovpavod thywOnon; ews 
Tov ddov KataByon. 


€ 
16. “O adxovov tov, éwod 
> 7 \ c > lel « a > X\ 
aKovel, Kal 0 abetav twas, ewe 
aberei: 6 5é eue Abetav, beret 
TOV ATrooTE(NaYTA ME. 
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20. Then began he to up- 
braid the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done, 
because they repented not. 


21. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
tazin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon which were done in you, 
they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. 


22. Howbeit I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment, than for you. 


23. Andthou, Capharnaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto 
Heaven? thou shalt go down 
unto Hades: for if the mighty 
works had been done in Sodom 
which were done in thee, it 
would have remained until this 
day. 

24. HowbeitI say unto you, 
that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for thee. 
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13. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works 
had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, which were done in 
you, they would have repented 
long ago, sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes, 


14. Howbeit it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon in the judgment, than 
for you. 


15. And thou, Capharnaum, 
shalt thou be exalted unto 
Heaven? thou shalt be brought 
down unto Hades. 

16. He that heareth you 
heareth me; and he that rejec- 
teth you rejecteth me; and he 
that rejecteth me rejecteth him 
that sent me. 


In verse 20 of St. Matthew, C,K, L, and II insert 0 “Iycods, 
and such reading is followed by the Ethiopian and Syriac texts. 
In the 21st verse caO7pevor is inserted after o7r0d@ in &, C, 


“U, and 33. 


In verse 33 7 tWoOecioa is found in K, M, X, and A. 


In 


the same verse, B and D have the reading kataBnon, but the 
other uncial authorities have xataSiBacOnoy, which is adopted 
by the Syriac, Coptic and Armenian versions. 

In verse 24 instead of col, we find dmiv in D and M. 


vi 
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In the 15th verse of Luke 1) baOjon appears in &, B, D, 
L,and Z. Other authorities have 4 tpwGeioa. In the same 
verse B and D have xataByjon, while the other authorities have 
xataBiBacdjon. 

These texts make known what a terrible thing it is to 
teject the Gospel of Christ. 

We have before given a description of Bethsaida and 
Capharnaum. ‘The only mention of Chorazin in the Scriptures 
of God is in these two parallel passages. The character of its 
citizens evidently was similar to the character of the men of 
Bethsaida and Capharnaum, and it is associated with them in 
this terrible malediction of Christ. All three of these cities 
have disappeared from the face of the earth; and now much 
uncertainty hangs over their ancient sites. In the seventh 
century St. Willibald wrote of his visit to Chorazin, which he 
locates on the eastern side of the Lake of Tiberias, ‘‘ where the 
Savior drove the demons into the herd of hogs.” Many of the 
pilgrims of the middle ages have favored this view. 

However, we incline to the opinion that places the site. of 
the ancient Chorazin on the western bank of the lake of 
Tiberias. The proofs of this are many. In the first place, 
the words of Christ seem to be directed to cities located 
near together in the same neighborhood, and which had 
received the benefits of his teaching and of his miracles. 
Now we know that Bethsaida and Capharnaum were close 
together. The Lord was much at Capharnaum; so much 
that it was called his city, and it seems very probable that, 
on account of its proximity, Chorazin saw much of the works 
of Christ. 

In the tract Menakhoth of the Babylonian Talmud we 
read: ‘If Korazim and Kefar-Ahim were nearer to Jerusalem, 
their corn would have been taken for the use of the Temple.” 
Korazim is evidently Chorazin; and it seems very probable that 
Kefar-Ahim is Capharnaum. If this conjecture be true, the 
cities must have been in the same tract of land. 

St. Jerome declares that Capharnaum, Tiberias, Bethsaida 
and Chorazin are on the same bank as the lake of Gennesaret, 
and that Chorazin was two miles from Capharnaum. 
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There exist on the western bank of the lake, about two 
miles north of Tell-Hum, the most probable site of the ancient 
Capharnaum, very considerable ruins called in Arabic Khirbet 
Kerazeh. The best modern Palestinographers identify these 
Tuins with the ancient Chorazin. ‘The ruins are deserted, and 
only the Bedouins pitch their tents here during the seed-time 
and the harvest. Among the chaos of ruins that strews the 
plain there are some very large basalt blocks which are thought 
to have belonged to a fortress. Archzeologists also detect on 
the site the ruins of an ancient synagogue. 

Tyre and Sidon were the two famous Pheenician cities on 
the Mediterranean coast. They were very opulent, and the 
dissoluteness of their manners was proverbial. It was therefore 
a terrible arraignment for the Lord to declare that these two 
cities would have long ago done penance in sackcloth and 
ashes, if they had been favored with the miracles that had been 
done in Chorazin and Bethsaida. 

The contrast is heightened by the insertion of the adverbs 
“long ago.” It would have been a condemnation of the Jewish 
cities if the Lord had said: “Tyre and Sidon would xow at 
length do penance”; but the condemnation is aggravated, in 
saying that their conversion would have happened long ago. 
Penance in sackcloth and ashes was the most rigorous kind of 
penance. Such penitents arrayed themselves in a vesture of 
coarse black cloth made from the coarse hair of beasts. ‘They 
sat on the ground, and strewed ashes on their heads, and with 
ashes smeared their faces. Here again the contrast is painful. 
Not only was there no such thorough conversion and penance 
in the Jewish cities, but not even the first movement towards 
conversion. 

The present teaching of Christ involves a phase of the 
great question of predestination and grace. The Lord’s 
statement evidently proceeds from a certain knowledge of what 
would have happened had God acted in a certain way upon 
the Tyrians and Sidonians. The Lord’s words are no mere 
rhetorical flourish to bring out in strong relief the obstinate 
malice of the Jewish cities. Neither are they a mere conjecture 
of what might happen in a certain hypothesis. The character 
of Jesus Christ stands pledged that he spoke the truth. His 
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tetrible denunciation would lose its point, unless it was based 
on a certain foreseen knowledge. Moreover, Christ is equal to 
his Father, and by virtue of that equality he knows all things.. 
Therefore he knows what a free agent will do in all possible 
hypotheses. Christ’s foreknowledge is in nothing inferior to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father. Now it is certain that 
God foresees all the possible acts of free agents. Such 
knowledge is the basis of God’s predestinating decree: ‘For 
whom he knew he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son.” 

The knowledge by which God knows what a free agent 
will do in any given hypothesis has by many been called 
sctentia media. Of course, it is a mystery how such knowledge 
is compatible with free will. One school of theologians 
endeavor to explain the power of God to know the pure free 
acts of agents by saying that the impelling, determining factor 
in the free agent’s act comes from God. This doctrine leaves. 
too little to free will; it almost eliminates man’s own part in 
merit ; it assigns no knowable reason for God’s election of one 
instead of another; and it fills man with despair lest perhaps, 
strive as he may, he should not be among the predestinated. 

On the other hand, there is the more merciful theory 
which proceeds on the basis that God foresees man’s: 
co-operation with grace; God also foresees what grace he will 
will give man; and thus on this foreknowledge he foreordains 
the elect. Of course, there are mysteries in this system, but 
they are not so cold and harsh as those of the former system. 
It is a mystery how God’s foreknowledge of acts leaves them 
essentially free. There is no more use in trying to explain 
this mystery than there would be in trying to climb up to 
Heaven, and to gaze on the face of God. Molina invented his. 
famous theory of media scientia not to explain the mystery, 
but to approach it as far as possible. It is the most subtle 
theory ever proposed by any theologian. Many subsequent 
writers have improved the theory of Molina; but yet the 
acceptance of the theory that makes the decree of predestination 
dependent on God’s foreknowledge of our co-operation with 
grace is independent of the theory of sczentia media. God's 
foreknowledge, as the cause of predestination, stands as the 
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eternal truth. How God knows these acts that are essentially 
free is an inscrutable mystery. Molina endeavored to approach, 
and view this mystery at closer range. He may have 
succeeded, or he may have failed; the great truth remains 
unshaken. 

A consequence of the theory that we endorse is that to 
every man there comes, in virtue of the Redeemer’s merits, 
grace sufficient unto salvation. This sufficient grace becomes 
efficacious, and actually saves a man, if he co-operates therewith. 
The adherents of the other theory are forced to hold that 
sufficient grace becomes efficacious not by the co-operation of 
men, but by a special influxus of God. Why this greater help 
is given to some, and denied to others they leave in mystery. 
Thus they make of sufficient grace a sort of cup of Tantalus. 
They admit that sufficient grace never saves a man, without 
the special influxus from God; but they content themselves 
with saying that the defect is not in sufficient grace, but in the 
reprobate mass of human nature. They declare that the giving 
of sufficient grace justifies God; and that God is free to take 
some out of the reprobate mass, and leave others therein. 

We shrink from this cold hard theory as being opposed to 
God’s mercy and love. We believe that the theory which we 
have adopted is more conformable to the attributes of God, to 
the truths of Holy Scripture, and to reason. 

Applying our theory to the case of the Tyrians and 
Sidonians, we ask: “Why did God withhold the extraordinary 
grace of Christ’s teaching and miracles from a people who 
would have been converted thereby, and give them to a people 
who rejected them? ‘To answer this question, we must, in the 
first place, declare that in all theories God is free in the 
distribution of his graces. No man can say how much is given 
to every different one, and no man can declare the causes 
regulating the giving of grace. The two essential points of 
our system are first, that God foreordains a man unto salvation 
in virtue of the man’s foreseen co-operation with God’s grace; 
and secondly, that a man can by co-operating therewith make 
sufficient grace efficacious. These propositions do not essay 
to explain what rules God’s distribution of graces. Through 
mysterious causes, of which we know nothing, God may give 
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to one an extraordinary grace, and deny it to another. Man’s 
eye should not be evil, because God is good. God has not 
bound himself to give this extraordinary grace to man, and 
ordinarily he does not give it. 

Now such is the case in question. "The personal teaching 
and miracles of Jesus in Israel was an extraordinary grace. 
God’s plan of salvation does not contemplate that such 
extraordinary grace should be vouchsafed to the men of all 
nations. God’s ordinary economy is sufficient to save the 
world. In that ordinary economy, Tyre and Sidon and all the 
world received the benefits of Christ’s Redemption. Divinely 
commissioned men presented the message of salvation to Tyre 
and Sidon a few years after these words of Christ were spoken. 
The men of Tyre and Sidon who died before the message was 
preached in these cities are in the same condition as the men of 
the ages that elapsed before Immanuel came. How they shall 
be judged, and what is their destiny, God alone knows. Ours 
is only a partial revelation, ‘““we know in part.” Israel received 
an extraordinary grace that was not to be extended to the whole 
world. Christ came of the seed of Abraham according to the 
flesh, to confirm the promises made of old to the patriarchs. 
Christ’s treatment of Israel shows how faithfully God fulfills 
his promises. Certainly Israel can not complain of God. But 
the world cannot complain that God does less for the other 
nations than he did for Israel. It would be preposterous to 
expect that the extraordinary phase of God’s dealings with the 
world that was manifested in Israel should be continued to the 
world. 

By sending authentic teachers to teach all nations, Christ 
has given to the whole world the substance of what Israel 
received. The message loses none of its power by age or by its 
transmission through its divinely appointed channels. That 
which was said by illustration of Tyre and Sidon has been 
verified of the whole world. The same divine voice that spoke 
in Judzea reverberates through the Gospels; the same miracles 
that the men of Chorazin and Bethsaida saw are by the Gospels 
exhibited to men. Thus the mighty works which were done 
in these Jewish cities have by the Gospel been done not only 
in Tyre and Sidon, but in Greece and Rome, yea in the whole 
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world, and Christ’s prediction has been fulfilled: the Gentiles 
have done penance in sackcloth and ashes, while the veil is 
still on Israel’s heart. 

By the eternally fixed law of God judgment follows sin. 
As the malice and obstinacy of the Jewish cities were greater 
than the malice and obstinacy of Tyre and Sidon, their 
judgment must be more severe. 

The case of Capharnaum seems to be still worse. In the 
days of Christ Capharnaum was an opulent city, and its 
dwellers were proud of their city. The men of Capharnaum 
were proud and boastful, and unbelieving. And Christ tells 
them that their proud and wicked dreams of worldly greatness 
shall fail; for while they dream ambitious dreams of the 
highest worldly greatness, their city shall go down to Hades. 
The prediction of Jesus has been fulfilled. God has dealt with 
the men of Capharnaum, and the city itself has disappeared 
from the earth. It lies a desolate accursed ruin in a land of 
tuins. Not even a lonely Bedouin’s hut stands where stood 
palaces of marble. A mournful silence hangs over it, and 
even nature itself seems smitten with God’s curse. 

The crimes of Sodom were most foul. We know from the 
sacred Scriptures that, even on the night of its destruction, the 
whole city assembled before the house of Lot; and they were 
determined to commit upon the two angels who came to Lot in 
the form of men, the crime which derives its name from that 
city—sodomy. And yet the sin of Sodom was not so great as 
the sin of Judah. Ezekiel arraigns Judah in these words: 
“And thy eldest sister is Samaria, that dwelleth at thy left 
hand, she and her daughters; and thy younger sister that 
dwelleth at thy right hand, is Sodom and her daughters. Yet 
hast thou not walked in their ways, nor done after their 
abominations; but as if that were a very little thing, thou 
wast more corrupt than they in all thy ways. As I live, saith 
the Lord God, Sodom thy sister, hath not done, she nor her 
daughters as thou hast done, thou and thy daughters” —XVI. 
46—48. “For the iniquity of the daughter of my people is 
greater than the sin of Sodom, that was overthrown in a 
moment, and no hands were laid upon her. »__Lamentations, 
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The men of Capharnaum seem to have been among the 
most obstinate of all Judah; hence they forced from the Lord 
this terrible judgment. 

The punishment of Sodom is one of the most terrible 
events of the history of man, and yet the judgment of 
Capharnaum will be more severe. The licentiousness of Sodom 
may have been greater, but it did not equal Capharnaum in 
that fearful sin against the Holy Ghost, the sin against the 
light, the sin against the known truth. Sodom did not throw 
back God’s gift in his face, as did the men of Capharnaum, and 
therefore in the great judgment the Sodomites will receive a 
lighter sentence than the men of Capharnaum. 

We need not ask why God, foreseeing that, if he did for 
Sodom what was done for Capharnaum, it would be converted, 
yet withheld such action. It is explained by the case of Tyre 
and Sidon. God vouchsafed to give to Israel an extraordinary 
grace, which is not given to the rest of the world. It is no 
real credit to Sodom that it would have yielded to an 
extraordinary action of God. The world has no right to such 
action, and in general does not receive it. But the surpassing 
malice of Judah is revealed, when even the extraordinary 
economy that would have saved even Sodom, did not convert 
her to the Lord. 

A pertinent moral reflection can be made upon this 
teaching of Jesus, that it is a terrible thing to reject the 
light and truth of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The men of 
Capharnaum have many imitators in the world to-day; men 
to whom the message comes in manifold ways. And in the 
judgment all the wasted opportunities, all the despised graces 
will be reckoned against the man who sins against the light. 

The roth verse of Luke’s text has already been explained, 
Matt. X. 4o. 
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17. And the seventy re- 17. ‘“Laéotpewray Sé of éBSo- 
turned with joy, saying: Lord, pxovra d00 peta yapds, Aéyor- 
even the devils are subject tes: Kupue, nal ra Sarudma 
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18. And he said unto them: 
I beheld Satan fallen as light- 
ning from Heaven. 


19. Behold, I have given 
you authority to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and 
over all the power of the 
enemy: and nothing shall in 
any wise hurt you. 


20. Howbeit in this rejoice 
not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you; but rejoice that 
your names are written in 
Heaven. 
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The same discrepancy that we have noted in the rst verse 


exists in the 17th verse regarding the number of the disciples. 

It is not probable that all the disciples returned at the 
same time. It seems more reasonable to suppose that they 
came back at various intervals. They all report the success of 
their mission. It is evident that they considered the expulsion 
of the demons a work of the greatest magnitude. We all 
remember how nine of the Apostles failed to cure the demonized 
boy at the foot of the Mount of the Transfiguration. Hence 
with great exultation the disciples declare: ‘Lord, even the 
devils are subject to us in thy name.” For this exultant 
statement some of the Fathers accused the disciples of pride, 
but we can not agree with them. ‘The disciples refer the glory 
to Jesus in saying that it was done in hisname. We find in 
the statement of the disciples, faith and a right appreciation of 
Jesus’ gifts. They acted in Jesus’ name, and rejoiced that his 
power operated its mighty effects on men. 

There is much mystery in the Lord’s response: ‘“I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from Heaven.” Some refer Christ’s 
words to Satan’s fall from Heaven, after his rebellion against 
the Most High. A decisive argument against this acceptation 
of the words is, that thus they would have no bearing on the 


context. 
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Others hold that it is Christ’s meaning, that he was 
invisibly with the disciples during their journey, and that he 
saw Satan crushed and overthrown, as the lightning flashes 
from Heaven and is no more. Most of these refer the phrase, 
“from Heaven”, not to Satan, but to the lightning. 
Knabenbauer adopts this opinion, and cites for it Schegg, 
Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss and Farrar. 

Though this opinion is,well endorsed, we can not accept 
it. It seems strained, and pointless. The Lord’s words always 
are full of meaning, and yet we can not see in this opinion any 
deep meaning in the Lord’s words. 

Hence we adopt the opinion of Cyril of Alexandria, Basil, 
Euthemius, Cajetan, Maldonatus, Lucas of Bruges, and Sylveira, 
that the fall here mentioned is the overthrow of Satan’s power 
by the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

It is not necessary here to make the heaven whence Christ 
saw Satan fall the upper strata of the atmosphere, which some 
of the older writers considered as the region of the demons. 
The expression of Christ is figurative. He does not mean that 
with his corporal eyes he saw the prince of hell falling from 
the sky as the lightning flashes from heaven to earth. The 
heaven whence Satan was seen to fall signifies that power 
which the demon had over the world before the vicarious 
atonement. In saying that he saw Satan fall from this seat of 
power Christ means that he has knowledge of the fact that 
Satan has been conquered. ‘The present sentence of Christ is 
in line with the passage in John XII. 31: ‘‘Now is made a 
judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.” And in another place, identifying the prince of this 
world with the world itself, Christ says: ‘“— but be ye of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.”—John XVI. 33. 
Satan fell from Heaven by losing through the Incarnation his 
hold on humanity. Explained in this sense, the present 
sentence of Christ harmonizes well with the context. The 
disciples joyfully declare that demons are subject to them 
through the power of Christ; and the Lord Jesus answers in 
substance: ‘Verily demons are subject to you, and shall be 
subject to you; for Satan’s empire over man is at an end: I 
have overcome him.” 
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The complete sense of the rgth verse is to be sought not 
in the letter but in the spirit. Personal danger of whatever 
kind is signified by the serpents and scorpions upon which the 
disciples were to tread without harm. By these words Jesus 
assures the disciples that he has thrown round them the 
absolute protection of his own power which has overcome the 
devil. Satan’s power absolutely cannot prevail against the 
power of Christ; and that power of Christ is here pledged to 
protect from all harm those whom Christ sends to preach in his 
name. 

In the 20th verse Christ perfects the joy of the disciples. 
In saying: “Rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto 
you,” Christ does not condemn their present rejoicing; but 
simply asserts that there is something higher yet. It is the 
language of Scripture to extol one thing above another. After 
the love of God, there is no thought equal to the hope of 
Heaven. In fact, the hope of Heaven mingles itself with the 
love of God, and both are in a sense one. We hope for 
Heaven, because God is there; Heaven is the fruition of the 
vision of God. This great thought is the light of the 
Christian’s life, the supreme motive of action. Everything else 
is intermediate and passing; this is supreme and eternal! ‘This 
thought filling the mind of the dying Christian makes him 
long for the approach of death as the bride awaits the coming 
of the groom. When this thought is properly realized in 
human life, it makes a man live in the eternal world. There 
he counts his wealth; thither his eyes are bent; there he 
rejoices in the possession of an inheritance. All his thoughts, 
words, and deeds are judged in reference to their effect in that 
eternal world. Such man does not feel a chill creep over his 
heart at the thought of death, for there is no death in the world 
in which he really lives. His love is in Heaven, drawing him 
like the magnet draws iron unto itself. He is humble, not 
pusillanimous, for the consciousness of his exalted destiny 
imparts a certain noble bearing to his life. 

Christ does not here affirm the decree of predestination of 
the disciples. To say that one’s name is written in Heaven, is. 
equivalent to saying that one has a just hope of Heaven. 
While man lives here on earth, that possession may be lost. . 
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Christ simply says that the supreme motive of man’s life is the 
hope of Heaven. What profit would it have been to the 
disciples if, after they had driven out these demons, they should 
lose their own souls? As St. Paul says: “I bruise my body, 
and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected.”—I. Cor. 
ine 27. 

There is a pointed lesson in Christ’s words for every priest. 
Some priests give the substance of their lives merely to the 
outward acts of their ministry. They have no interior life. 
They content themselves that the affairs of the parishes are in 
a prosperous way, that the annual report sent to the bishop is 
good, and there they stop. From long inattention to the 
interior life, their souls become dry and cold. They regard 
their priestly office as a business, in which they can advance 
themselves by mere outward activity. Their lives are correct 
and active. Churches are built by them: debts are paid; and 
improvements are made. All these things are good; but the 
evil is to settle down here, and to look no higher. A man thus 
acting loses that higher aim to which Christ here points. The 
highest power in man is love, and the supreme act of that 
power is love of God, and without that a man’s work is like the 
work of a machine. 
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25. At that season Jesus 


answered and said: I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes: 


26. Yea, Father, for so it 
was well-pleasing in thy sight. 


27. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth 
the Sou, save the Father; 
neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him. 

28. Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. 

29. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and 
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21. In that same hour he 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and 
said: I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal them 
unto babes: yea, Father; for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. 


22. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth 
who the Son is, save the Father; 
and who the Father is, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him. 


23. And turning to the 
disciples, he said privately: 
Blessed are the eyes which see 
the things that ye see: 


24. For I say unto you, 
that many prophets and kings 
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ye shall find rest unto your desired to see the things which 
souls. ye see, and saw them not; and 
to hear the things which ye 
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and my burden is light. 


In the 25th verse of Matthew’s text épuas is found in &, 
B and D, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
The other authorities have améxpupas. 

The 2and verse of Luke’s text opens with Kat otpadeis 
ampos Tods waOntas elmev in a large number of uncial authorities. 
It is adopted by Tatian, and by Tischendorf. Many codices 
also of the Vetus Itala follow this reading. The entire phrase 
is omitted in \, B, D, L, M, K, HJ, the Vulgate, Coptic, 
Curetonian Syriac, and Armenian versions. In the 23rd verse 
car’ idiav is found in most of the uncial authorities. It is also 
accepted by the Gothic, Syriac and Ethiopian versions. It is 
omitted in D, and in the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian 
versions. 

Matthew begins his account by the well-known Hebrew 
phrase: “Jesus answered and said.” The writer does not 
imply that he delivered these present utterances in response to 
any question. ‘This idiomatic phrase simply joins one part of 
Jesus’ teaching to the preceding. It is a sort of connecting 
phrase to continue a discourse that was uttered on various 
occasions. In many cases the phrase signifies that the speaker’s 
words are suggested by preceding events. Thus, in the present 
instance, these words of Jesus were uttered when the disciples 
had returned, and had reported their successful ministry. 

St. Luke is more of a psychologist than is St. Matthew. 
St. Luke records that Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Ghost. 
Rejoicement is a human act, and must have a motive. When 
its motive is fixed in God, the act of rejoicing is one of the 
higher perfections of our being. It denotes a generous, 
appreciative, affectionate heart. Thus St. Paul bids us rejoice 
always in the Lord. Every perfection was in Jesus in the 
supreme degree, and therefore this rejoicing is one of the grand 
perfections of his being. It was in the Holy Ghost, because it 
had the success of God’s cause as its object. It was caused by 
that absolute harmony existing between the human will of 
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Christ and the will of God. Christ contemplated God’s will in 
its unfolding in the events now come to pass, and those to 
come, and by reason of the close union of his-will with the will 
of God, a grand thrill of joy diffused itself through his being. 
Such joy was always his, but in the present instance we are 
given an outward evidence of the continual state of Jesus’ 
mind. 

Out of that joy, apparent in the outward gestures of Jesus, 
there arose from him a prayer of praise and thanksgiving to his 
Father. 

Jesus addresses his Father as the Lord of Heaven and 
earth. Heaven and earth here signify the great universe 
of God’s creatures. 

Christ’s declaration has a double import. It makes known 
to the world that God resists the proud and worldly-wise, and 
gives his graces to the humble; and secondly, it expresses 
rejoicement in this divine plan. 

Those here designated as babes are the same as those 
whom we have described in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew. 
They are the humble and God-fearing. The ‘yea, Father,” 
with that which follows is very emphatic. Many divergent 
opinions exist concerning the sense of this “yea, Father.” 
Judged in the light of the context we believe that it expresses 
Christ’s perfect accord with God’s action in the New 
Dispensation. The whole context thus is equivalent to the 
following paraphrase: ‘Thou, O Father of all, hast concealed 
the truths of the Gospel from the worldly-wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto the humble and 
docile. Be it so, O Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight.” The “yea” thus considered gives expression to the 
joy of Christ’s soul that the will of the Father may be done. 

The wise and prudent here mentioned are those who are 
filled with “the wisdom of this world, which is foolishness with 
God”—II. Cor. III. 19. They are those of whom Isaiah says: 
. and the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid’— Isaiah 
XXIX. 14. The wisdom of which Christ here speaks is that» 
of which St. Paul says: ‘For the wisdom of this world is 


foolishness with God.” 
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Christ’s declaration of the attitude of God toward the world 
is the great motive of St. Paul’s teaching: ‘Where is the 
wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure through the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe”—I. Cor. 
I. 10—21. 

God does not positively withhold his light and truth from 
the worldly-wise, but their intellectual pride stands as a barrier; 
and consequently they prevent God’s action, which is necessary 
for salvation. On the contrary, the humble admit God’s 
action, and this action enriches these humble ones with the 
gift of faith and that spiritual intuition which comes from the 
immanence of the Holy Ghost. In the full effect, therefore, 
God does more for the ‘little ones,” but the antecedent cause 
why the same in general is not done for the other class is the 
obstruction which pride puts in the way. 

The mighty spirit that dominates business and social life 
is this same worldly-wisdom which receives here such terrible 
sentence from Jesus Christ. The spirit of the age is unbelief, 
born of pride. Sin and unbelief find a secure intrenchment 
behind the wisdom of this world. Men filled with this spirit 
have no taste for the supernatural world. Religion is the 
acceptance of a message full of mysteries on the authority of 
God; but the worldly-wise man will not accept this message. 
Religion consists in acknowledging one’s essential dependence 
on God; but the worldly-wise man relys on his own light and 
his own reason, and thus he rejects the essential requisite for 
salvation. 

Christ next proceeds to declare the absolute dependence 
of the world on himself as the Mediator between God and man. 
Christ as the Incarnate Word, as the Redeemer, is absolute 
king of the universe. The eyes of all men must turn to him 
as to the sole hope of life. There is no other way for men 
to come unto God, except through Christ. The Church 
understands this well, and therefore addresses all her petitions 
to the Father, through Christ the Son. This assertion by 
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Christ of his absolute dominion is a fit preface to the touching 
invitation that in the present text of Matthew Christ extends 
to the afflicted. 

Christ here touches upon one of the mysteries of the 
Trinity of God, the infinite act of the divine intelligence by 
which the Son comprehends the Father, and the Father 
comprehends the Son. No mention is made there of the Holy 
Spirit, because Christ is here establishing his own relations to 
the Godhead. ‘This equality in the intellectual act which Christ 
asserts to exist between himself and the Father is another factor 
in the cumulus of proofs that Christ was equal to the Father. 
As a perfect Mediator between God and the world this act of 
intellectual comprehension was necessary. Christ could speak 
infallibly of God, because he knew all things that were in the 
infinite mind of God. He knew God’s ways, God’s counsels, and 
God’s willin all things. Such ateacher merited the absolute faith 
of men, and we must bear in mind that Christ is not merely 
asserting unproven claims. He has corroborated his claims by 
the working of such miracles as plainly prove that God endorsed 
his every claim. 

It is evident that no created being can exercise that 
infinite act by which the Father and the Son know each other. 

There is a close logical nexus in the entire passage. 
Christ begins by saying in substance that the world is 
absolutely dependent on God for the revelation of the saving 
truths. This revelation is made in accordance with the good 
pleasure of God. It must come through Christ, because all 
things are given unto him. Christ is able to give it, and has 
given it, for he knows all the mind of God. 

God teaches the world through Christ. Before the 
Incarnation, God taught the world through the Word; after 
the Incarnation God teaches the world through the Incarnate 
Word. Hence Christ says that no one can know the Father, 
save he to whom the Son willeth to reveal the Father. 

Of course, the knowledge that the Son gives by revelation 
is not equal to the infinite knowledge of the Son; for the 
creature can only exercise a finite act. 

After the sublime exposition of his relation to the Father, 
Christ issues his merciful invitation: ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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The invitation is extended to all men, for who is there 
that does not labor, and is not heavily laden? The true 
description of man’s life is given by Job: ‘Man that is born of 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble.’—Job XIV. 11. 
Hence the Savior’s words are a message of comfort and peace to 
a suffering world. It says to every man that in the darkest 
sorrow, in the most hopeless grief there is a certain source of 
rest and happiness in Jesus Christ. 

Some distinguish in the words of Christ two states of 
human suffering, the active and the passive. They say that 
the “labor” indicates the active hardship of toil, while the 
being “heavily laden” means the passive suffering of disease 
and pain. But we are persuaded that this construction is vain. 
We believe that the two terms mutually strengthen each other, 
and comprehend all human suffering. | 

Now these words are as absolutely true as that God exists. 
This promise can not fail. And yet men suffer, and they cry 
out to God, and full oft no visible help comes. Men through 
long waiting grow sick and despair, yea, and kill themselves in 
a wild attempt to escape misery. And where is the promise of 
Christ? To answer this question we must first declare that 
Christ has not promised to give us rest in our foolish way, but 
in his own infinitely wise way. Christ looks upon man’s 
two existences in a different light than that in which we 
contemplate. We make much of the present, and think that 
we have received nothing unless we receive it here. The life 
beyond is a great way beyond, almost Jeyond the reach of our 
thoughts and interests. Christ reverses thé order. He knows 
the respective value of time and eternity, and in infinite 
wisdom he chooses for us not always what we ask for, but what 
is best for us. It is characteristic of selfish, vulgar minds to 
always long for worldly happiness. 

Now Christ fulfills his promise always, and with bountiful 
measure; but in the higher order. That higher order to him 
was more real than the present order is to us. Hence we repeat 
that the present promise primarily regards the soul’s life and 
eternity. It does not thereby follow that the rest promised by 
Christ comes not in this life. It is a present effect, but consists 
in such an action of Christ on the soul of the believer that 
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temporal suffering is transformed into joy, and crosses become 
light by Christ's presence and his love. ‘This is the never-failing 
rest and comfort that is given to every believer whocomes to Christ, 

Of course, the perfect rest is only given in Heaven; but a 
certain participation of rest and happiness is given here. This 
participation consists in the anticipation of Heaven, the joy in | 
believing, the firm hope of the Beatific Vision, the love that 
makes Christ near to the soul, and the divine sunlight of God’s 
grace. But these gifts can not be received save by the 
believing soul. Faith is the connecting medium between God 
and man. Faith is the divine electric wire connecting earth 
with Heaven. Over this wire come messages of peace and 
comfort. If this circuit is defective the messages are faint and 
difficult to understand. If the circuit is broken, we are cut off 
from all hope, we are aliens in an accursed land. 

A man of intense faith cannot be unhappy. He may have 
all the ills that flesh is heir to, and he may have nothing of this 
world’s goods; but he has Heaven. In spirit he is with the 
Master looking through the dim mist that overhangs the 
horizon into the worlds of pure light beyond. Such a man 
understands Christ’s words, and they fill him with a peace 
which this world can not give. Faith is the basis of love, and 
love is happiness. No man can love intensely, and possess the 
object of his love, and yet be unhappy. This is the way that 
Christ gives rest to all who come to him. 

Christ next invites men to take his yoke upon them, and to 
learn of him; and he promises as a result that they shall find 
rest unto their souls. This sentence outlines the manner in 
which men shall come to Christ in order to find the peace that 
he has promised. ‘They shall come to Christ by taking upon 
themselves Christ’s yoke, and by thus becoming his followers. 
It is evident that Jesus means by this yoke the law of his 
Gospel. No man can find rest for his soul except through 
Jesus Christ, and this rest comes through Jesus Christ by the 
acceptance of his Gospel, and the faithful observance thereof : 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

A great divergency of opinions exists regarding the sense 
of the clause: ‘— learn of me, for Iam meek and humble of 
heart.” ‘The older writers quite generally held the sense to be 
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that we should learn of Jesus, by his words and his example, 
the two virtues of meekness and humility. St. Augustine 
enunciates this view forcibly as follows: ‘Learn of me not to 
make the world, not to create all things visible and invisible, 
not to work miracles in the world, and to raise the dead; but 
learn that I am meek and humble of heart.”—Serm. 69, No. 2. 

Great use has been made of this passage from Augustine 
by preachers, and yet we firmly believe that it is not the sense 
of the Lord’s words. As Maldonatus says, the sentence of 
Augustine is true, but it is not the proper interpretation of the 
Lord’s words. Everything persuades that the Lord does not in 
this clause introduce a new theme into his discourse. The 
virtues of meekness and of humility are included in the yoke 
that men are invited to take on them. It would weaken the 
Lord’s discourse to restrict now the object that men should learn 
to these two virtues. Wherefore we believe that the phrase, 
“learn of me,’ explains the proposition: ‘Take my yoke 
upon you.” The implied object of “learn of me” is not the 
clause, ‘for I am meek and humble of heart”, but the whole 
system of Christ’s teaching. It is equivalent to saying: “Take 
my yoke upon you by coming to me, and learning my law of 
me.’ ‘Thus one phrase is the complement of the other. ‘The 
clause, “for Iam meek and humble of heart,” is added simply 
as an inducement to move men to come and learn of Jesus. 
The phrase declares that Jesus is not a severe, hard Master, that 
he is not haughty and difficult to approach; but that he is 
mild, and kind, and sympathetic. Thus explained, the clause 
does not introduce a new theme into the discourse of Christ, 
but corroborates the preceding doctrine. Men are invited to 
come to Christ first, on account of the object: they will find rest 
for their souls; secondly, on account of the character of the 
Teacher: he is tender, compassionate, merciful. 

Christ concluded his present discourse by declaring that 
“his yoke is easy and his burden light.” As in nature the 
yoke is the instrument by which beasts of burden move 
burdens, so here the yoke signifies the Gospel, and the burden 
signifies the obligations resulting from the acceptance of the 
Gospel. By adopting a proper adjective to each of the two 
figurative terms the expression is strengthened. The plain 
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sense is that the following of Christ is not hard. This same 
thought is repeated by St. John: “For this is the law of God 
that we keep his commandments, and his commandments are 
not grievous.”—I. John V. 3. 

Some explain the present words in the comparison of the 
New Law with the Old. It is an easy task to prove that the 
New Law is milder than the Old. The Old Law was the law 
of servitude and fear. Though its nucleus was the everlasting 
decalogue, yet around this was gathered a complex system of 
ritual observances made necessary by the superstitious character 
of the Jews. If they were not burning holocausts to Yahveh, 
they would be burning them to Molech and Baal. The New 
Law is the law of liberty and love. Its ritual is very simple, 
for it is a spiritual dispensation. It acts interiorly on the soul 
of man. Often has St. Paul drawn the contrast between the 
two testaments unto the exaltation of the New Testament. 

Now while all this is true, nevertheless, we believe that 
the present words of Jesus mean more than to affirm the merely 
relative easiness of the’ Gospel. We believe that Jesus 
proclaims that, in itself considered, his law is easy. 

But how shall we reconcile such sense of the words with 
that other statement of Christ: ‘‘How narrow is the gate 
and straitened the way that leadeth unto life, and few are 
they that find it”? The two statements are not contradictory 
when viewed from their respectively proper standpoints. The 
difficulties of the Gospel come not from the Gospel itself. 
They come from the perverseness and rebellion of man’s 
nature. ‘They come because man is naturally an idolater, and 
wishes to keep the idol of this world in his heart. They come 
because man is prone to evil from his infancy, and the way of 
the Gospel is opposed to all evil. In the former passage, Jesus 
looked at the cause of his Gospel from the standpoint of man’s 
propensities and man’s weaknesses; he looked at the cause of 
the Gospel in the world as history would chronicle it; and 
certainly thus considered, the gate is narrow, and the way 
straitened: the multitudes are on the other path. Christ thus 
cautioned his followers, that they might not be seduced by the 
example of the throngs of worldlings who are on the broad way 


that leadeth to destruction. 
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But in the present passage Christ is speaking of his law 
in itself considered; and in itself the Gospel is easy. Every 
command of the Gospel appeals to what is noblest and best in 
man. Its prohibitions are only hard to those who love this 
world, and to those who love sin. It assures men of an 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven; it speaks to man of 
the wondrous love which moved God to send his Son to die for 
man; it gives grace to do the things which it commands; it 
refines and elevates man to a higher plane, where a broader and 
better life is his; it is the law of love and peace; it fills man’s 
heart with joy in the realization of the immense value of 
Christ’s legacy to us; it banishes the fear of death by the 
certainty of the resurrection, and by the certainty of eternal 
life in Heaven. On these considerations Christ bases his 
assertion that his yoke is easy and his burden light. 

The 23rd and 24th verses of Luke’s present text have been 
explained in our Commentary on Matthew XIII. 16—17, Vol. 
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25. And behold, a certain z5. 
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him, saying: Master, what Avddcxare, ti roujcas fwnv aia- 
shall I do to inherit eternal mov KAnpovopnce; 
life? 

26. And he said unto him: 26. ‘O & elev mpods adtov: 


What is written in the Law? 
how readest thou? 


27. And he answering said: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 


28. And he said unto him: 
Thou hast answered right: this 
do, and thou shalt live. 
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29. But he, desiring to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus: 
And who is my neighbor? 


30. Jesus made answer and 
said: A certain man was 
going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; and he fell among rob- 
bers, who both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. 


31. And by chance a cer- 
tain priest was going down that 
way: and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 


32. And in like manner a 
Levite, also, when he came to 
the place, and saw him, passed 
by on the other side. 


33. But a certain Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he 
saw him, he was moved with 
compassion, 


34. And came to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring 
on them oil and wine; and he 
set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. 


35. And on the morrow he 
took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said: 
Take care of him; and what- 
soever thou spendest more, I, 
when I come back again, will 
repay thee. 
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36. Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
unto him that fell among the 
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showed mercy on him. And 
Jesus said unto him: Go, and 


do thou likewise. 
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In the 35th verse A, C, I’, A, A, I, et al. add e&eA0wv after 
auvptov, 

We believe that the Lord on this journey to Jerusalem 
came down not by the direct route through Samaria, but that 
he deflected his course eastward, and thus came to Jericho. He 
was anxious to avoid the multitudes that were coming by the 
direct southern route, for he wished to come to Jerusalem 
secretly. We believe that Jesus was either in Jericho, or in 
its neighborhood, when the parable of the good Samaritan was 
uttered. That the scene of the parable should be placed on the 
road down from Jerusalem to Jericho is eminently proper for 
two reasons. First, the narrative would have more point from 
the fact that the site of the event was presently before the 
observation of the hearers; and secondly, the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho leads through a region of country that 
has always remained in large part desert; and the road has 
always been infested by robbers. Even to-day every caravan 
journeying along that road is strongly guarded; and travelers 
going down to Jerusalem to visit the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
must always provide themselves with a strong guard. ‘The 
City of Jericho has fallen into great decadence. It used to 
be called the beautiful city of the plain; but to-day a few 
wretched huts and one fortress-like Russian hospice are its 
only dwellings. Nowhere in the East did we witness a more 
wretched condition of human life. Jericho has suffered many 
vicissitudes of war, but its complete and final overthrow 
happened in 1840, when Ibrahim-Pasha sacked the city and 
destroyed it. Its entire population does not amount to three 
hundred souls. They live in a state of savage ignorance, and 
disorder. ‘Three or four Turkish bashi-bazouks are stationed 
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there to preserve some kind of order. The habitations of the 
dwellers of Jericho are wretched huts constructed of poles stuck 
in the ground, supporting a roof thatched with weeds and grass 
of the plain. Many of the huts are so low that one can hardly 
stand upright in them. Water is abundant at Jericho, and the 
soil is fertile, but owing to the depredations of the Bedouins, 
the inhabitants content themselves with cultivating a little 
wheat and some melons, in conditions where they can guard 
them. 

The manner in which St. Luke introduces the question of 
the lawyer implies that Jesus was in an assembly, and that in 
the assembly the lawyer rose up to tempt him. 

It is clearly evident that the lawyer’s question was a 
dishonest one. It was put to Jesus with a hypocritical 
semblance of honesty; but the animus of it was to commit 
Jesus to some statement on which the Pharisees might discredit 
him with the people, or accuse him to the authorities. 

Jesus detects the dishonesty of the questioner, and retorts 
the argument, by asking him what he had learned in the Law 
of Moses concerning his own question. The lawyer is now 
forced to answer, and recites the famous passage from 
Deutronomy VI. 5, concerning the law of God; and to show 
that he was well versed in the Law, he joins the passage from 
Leviticus XIX. 18:—“but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Had the event stopped here the lawyer would have 
been made to appear in a very absurd position. He had with 
considerable ostentation asked a question which was to no 
purpose. Hence he is anxious to extricate himself from his 
embarrassment, and for this reason subsumes on his original 
query by asking: ‘Who is my neighbor?” This was an 
important question in that age of the world, for the relations of 
man to man changed with the coming of Jesus. Ina certain 
sense, by the Incarnation, man becomes a different being, and a 
new history there begins. Neighbor for the Jew in the Old 
Law meant a man of his own tribe. Neither was the Jew to 
blame for this conception. He had settled in a land inhabited 
by reprobate tribes, whom the Law bade him exterminate. He 
lived in a little universe by himself, and had nothing in 
common with the peoples round about him. The widespread 
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prevalence of idolatry, the peculiar character of the Jewish 
people, and the weakness of the First Dispensation rendered 
necessary this attitude of the Jews. The great universal 
brotherhood came with Christ, and could not come before him. 
Christ is here introducing the broader covenant of universal 
mercy. ‘The Jews were not blameable for having held to the 
old narrow conception of the mere brotherhood of their race, 
while the Old Law remained in force. Their crime was the 
rejection of the New Law, when it came through Christ. 

With consummate prudence Christ does not render a direct 
answer to the lawyer’s question. Had Christ answered directly 
that every man is one’s neighbor, he might have been charged 
with assailing the ancient prerogatives of Israel, and with 
attempting to do away with the exclusive character of Israel, 
which God himself had commanded unto his chosen people. 
But Christ so powerfully portrays the sublime beauty of the 
quality of mercy that the lawyer himself is again forced to 
answer his own question. 

The character of the New Law differs from the Old Law 
in this, that the Old Law contemplated one tribe of men; the 
New Law contemplates the whole world. In the Old Law God 
chose one tribe as his people; in Christ he chose the whole 
world, for Christ died not for one tribe, but for all men. Hence 
there must be effected a transition; the boundaries must be 
enlarged ; nay, rather, all boundaries must be abolished, for in 
Christ there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile. It was 
not expected that men could work out alone this change in the 
the world’s attitude towards God. Christ led the Jews by the 
persuasive power of infinite truth, but they rebelled against the 
teacher. This wasthesin of Israel, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is not submitted as a 
complete and adequate proof of the larger brotherhood of man; 
it is one constituent of a cumulus of proof. In it mercy is 
personified, and pleads with men to dispose them to accept the 
broader covenant of universal mercy. 

We have often noted the inveterate hatred that reigned 
between Israel and Samaria. With design, therefore, Jesus 
selects one of this hated race as a representative of universal 
mercy. 
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Though it is not explicitly stated in the parable that the 
man who had been wounded and robbed by robbers was a Jew, 
yet the whole drift of the narrative supposes this. He was 
of Jerusalem; he was journeying down ote of the roads of 
the tribal territory of Judah; and moreover, the rebuke 
which Christ wishes to administer to the Jewish priesthood is 
intensified by supposing that the wounded man was a Jew. 
The Jewish priesthood was composed of two orders, the priests 
and the Levites. The priests were the lineal descendants of 
Aaron; the Levites were all the rest of the tribe of Levi. 
Christ calls both priests and Levites to judgment in this 
parable. Whatever might be said of the common people, one 
had a right to expect offices of mercy from those who were 
appointed to teach men that law that the lawyer had recited. 
Israel had been withheld from entering upon fraternal relations 
with the pagan races up to the coming of Christ; but there was 
no doubt of the Jew’s obligation of showing mercy to the men. 
of his tribe, even though the object of that mercy were an 
enemy. In Exodus XXIII. 5, God commanded: ‘If thou see 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and 
wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with 
him.” And yet the priest and the Levite pass by a fellow Jew 
in his dire necessity; and the poor Samaritan is found to have 
more mercy than the representatives of religion in Judzea. 

By this parable we are certified that a spirit of hypocrisy, 
hard selfishness, and inhumanity dominated the Jewish 
priesthood. An absurd superficial casuistry had taken the 
place of the broad principles of love and mercy. 

The parable is not intended to extol the virtues of the 
Samaritans, or endorse their religion. Only a few days before 
these words were uttered, the Lord and his disciples had been 
refused hospitality in a Samaritan town, because they were 
going to worship at Jerusalem. ‘To the Samaritan woman at 
the well Jesus had proclaimed that the Samaritans worshipped 
that which they knew not; and that “salvation was of the 
Jews.” The Lord was not pleased with Samaria, but he simply 
declared in his parable that a better deed of mercy could be 
found in this ignorant, erring race than could be found in those 
who had been appointed to minister in the temple of the living 
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God. As Tyre and Sidon and Sodom are compared to 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capharnaum unto the shame of the 
Jews; so a Samaritan is chosen here as the subject of 
comparison with the priests of Israel. Not that the Samaritans 
were good, but in comparison with false Israel their sins were 
less heinous. 

The Samaritan interrupts his journey, renders efficacious 
relief to the wounded man, puts him on his own beast, and 
bears him to the inn, and there ministers to him personally for 
a night. On the following day he gives money to the host to 
insure the care of the wounded man. 

We render the Greek 8vo dyvapia by two pence. The 
Snvapiov was a Roman coin which represented a laborer’s wages 
for one day. So that the good Samaritan gave to the host for 
the care of the wounded man two days’ wages. But his charity 
did not stop here; he becomes a surety for the payment of 
whatever the host shall expend in the care of the man, till his 
own return. And all this is done for an enemy; for one who 
hated and despised the race of Samaritans. 

The lawyer’s question is fairly answered by the parable. 
Every man is one’s neighbor. In the Old Law the term 
neighbor included only those enrolled in the Yahvistic 
covenant; but in Christ the barrier between man and man has 
been removed, and now all men are neighbors and brothers. It 
was this lesson of universal mercy that Jesus endeavored to 
teach the Jews, but they would not receive it. 

Some of the Fathers and older theologians have sought to 
draw strange and extravagant mystic meanings out of this 
parable. They recognize humanity wounded by sin in the 
wounded man, and Christ is the good Samaritan. And with 
this idea as a basis they seek to find a typical sense in every 
detail of the account. It is evident that no such mystic or 
typical sense was intended by the Lord, and we therefore 
dismiss such consideration of the parable. 

It is far more profitable to consider the good Samaritan as 
a grand exemplar of mercy calling for our imitation. We shall 
not perhaps go down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and find a man 
wounded and robbed, towards whom we may exercise our 
mercy; but in all the avenues of life we shall find occasions for 
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the exercise of this virtue. We go not down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, but we go along the way of human life, and at every 
step there are occasions wherein we may show mercy. Mercy 
should characterize all our ways. And our mercy should not 
discriminate against any man. It matters not whether he be 
friend or foe, black or white, believer or infidel, of our own race 
or a foreigner,—our mercy should be boundless. 

We should show this mercy to the poor who lie by all 
our waysides; we should show it to the weak and defenseless, 
to the ignorant, to the widow and the orphan; we should show 
it in visiting the sick, in consoling the sorrowful ones, and in 
consoling those in doubt; we should show it in binding up the 
wounds made by detracting tongues, in pouring in the oil of 
encouragement in the deep wounds made by a cruel world, in 
assisting a man to rise up again out of the degradation of sin; 
we can show mercy in a ready forgiveness of injuries, in charity 
in speaking of others, and in fostering in our hearts a noble 
feeling of universal brotherhood, ready to manifest itself in 
action when occasion arises. 
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38. Now as they went on 38. ’Ev &€ tT rropever Oar av- 


their way, he entered into a 
certain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha received 
him into her house. 


39. And she had a sister 
called Mary, which also sat at 
the Lord’s feet, and heard his 
word. 


40. But Martha was cum- 
bered about much serving; 
and she came up to him, and 
said: Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister did leave me to 
serve alone? bid her therefore 
that she help me. 
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Ar. But the Lord answered 
and said unto her: Martha, 
Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things: 


42. But few things are need- 
ful, or one: for Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from 
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The 38th verse is introduced by éyévero dé, and «kai is 
introduced before avrds in A, C, D, P, I’, A, A, II, et al. This 
reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. It is also approved 
by Tischendorf. &, B, L, and Z, omit them, and are followed 
by the Lewisian Palimpsest Syriac, Cureton’s Sy1iac fragments; 
the Coptic version, and the Diatessaron of Tatian. In verse 
39, &, B’, C*, L, P, and Z have Mapidu. In verse 41 OopuBaby 
appears in &, B, C, D, L, 1 and 33; the others have tupSafy. 
A very important variant occurs in the 42nd verse. ’“Odréyor dé 
xXpela éoriv % évds is the reading of &, B, C’, L, 1, 33, and of the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions. This reading is also supported 
by Origen, Basil and Jerome. The whole phrase is omitted by 
D, and by many codices of the Vetus Itala. ‘Evds 5¢ éotw xypela 
Samtound: an A, C*, P, Ty A) Alo let alr ihis tread 
followed by several codices of the Vetus Itala, by Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, by the Vulgate, by the Peshito, and by the 
Curetonian Syriac. It has the support of Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and ‘Tischendorf. In the same verse y, B, L, A, et al. have 
Mapia yap: others have Mapia dé. 

Though St. Luke does not name the village in which this 
event occurred, we know from other data that it was in 
Bethany. St. John XI. 1, states that Bethany was the village 
of Mary and of her sister Martha. St. John also states, XI. 18, 
that ‘Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 
off.” The course of Jesus, on his way to the feast of 
Tabernacles, seems to have been down to Jericho, and thence 
up through Bethany to Jerusalem. 
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Mary, Martha, and Lazarus are the only members of this 
family who are mentioned fn the New Testament, and all three 
figure prominently in the closing events of Jesus’ life. They 
were well-beloved friends of Jesus; their home was his resting 
place when he was laboring in and around Jerusalem. 

On the present occasion, we believe that Jesus was 
accompanied by at least some of his disciples. They were 
received with welcome, and Martha, who seems to have been 
the head of the family, set about to prepare for her guests; but 
Mary sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. ‘There is a 
peculiar emphasis in the conjunction «aé which is introduced in 
the 39th verse immediately before the tapaxabecOeioa. It calls 
attention to the fact that Mary’s position was somewhat 
unusual. She not only listened to the Lord’s words, but she 
placed herself in an attitude indicative of intense attention and 
devotion, sitting at the Lord’s feet. Thus, when St. Paul 
wished to express the fidelity with which he followed the 
teaching of his Jewish teacher, he declares that ‘at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed according to the strict manner of 
the law of the fathers.”—Acts XXII. 3. 

It is evident from the Gospel that Martha was very busy 
with the domestic details, in order fittingly to entertain her 
honored guests. She is pained that her sister leaves her alone 
to serve; and relying upon the relations of close friendship that 
bound the family to Jesus, she comes to him remonstrating 
against the conduct of her sister Mary, and asking him to bid 
Mary help in the housework. It is a realistic home scene, an 
oriental home scene, told with simplicity without any attempt 
to hide its homely details; but the Lord, who took occasion 
from the birds of the air, from the lilies of the field, and from 
the lives of shepherds and daily laborers to teach men of the 
kingdom of Heaven, has drawn a great lesson from this little 
domestic event. Far from chiding Mary for withdrawing from 
the domestic work, the Lord declares that she acted wisely in 
her withdrawal from such work to listen to his word. 

Owing to the variants of the codices we can not be 
absolutely certain what were the Lord’s words on this occasion. 
As we have indicated above, many authorities of the first order 
support the reading‘ —dut few things are needful, or one: for 
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Mary hath chosen the good part, etc.”” Now the character of the 
authorities that support this reading obliges us to consider it a 
probable reading. We must therefore seek the sense of the 
Lord’s words in the supposition that this probable reading be true. 

If we accept therefore the aforesaid reading, the Lord’s 
meaning is evidently to advise Martha that but few things were 
necessary to prepare for the guests. This expression he 
afterwards strengthens by declaring that even one thing would 
suffice. Martha was busied about much serving, and the Lord 
lovingly discourages her excessive attention in ministering to 
the body’s needs, telling her that few things, or even one 
article of food would suffice to refresh her guests. 

Though the Lord does not use the comparative degree in 
describing Mary’s choice, ‘‘Mary hath chosen the good part,” 
yet by the contrast a comparison is implied. Martha’s action is 
by no means reprehensible; she was actuated by love, and 
wished to give expression to her love by providing generous 
hospitality for her guests. "The Lord Jesus loved both sisters; 
but he compares the two ways of expressing love of him, and 
prefers Mary’s act. Mary is a representative of that love of 
Jesus that feeds on contemplation. ‘This is the highest act of 
the mortal; it is likest to the act of the blessed in Heaven. 
That is that good part which Mary had chosen, that close 
union with God in contemplation. Martha is a representative 
of a lower order of virtue, in which the soul remains closer to 
created things. This order of love of God endeavors to 
attain Heaven by practising virtue in the midst of worldly 
employments. Such attainment is perfectly possible, but the 
soul is less excellent. Consider these two women. As the 
Lord enters their home, after the first greetings, Martha busies 
herself to prepare a fine entertainment for the Master. But 
Mary is entranced; she is oblivious of aught else save the 
presence of Jesus. She has heard him speak who spake as no 
other man ever spoke. His words enrapture her soul: she can 
do nothing but listen, and look, and love. Hers is no pale, 
tame flame, but a wild fire that burns up all worldly dross; that 
melts the soul into liquid gold; and separates it from all base 
slag and alloy. What a desecration that any paltry issue of 
earth should invade such an act of the soul! 
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But we hear say, if Martha had also sat in contemplation, 
who would have prepared hospitality for the Lord? We 
answer that these events of human life from which moral 
lessons are drawn are not to be taken absolutely. ‘The truth on 
which the mind is to rest is the moral illustration. One should 
use the natural event as one does a ladder in ascending a 
height, or as a scaffolding in constructing a building. The 
natural event serves only as a basis of illustration. Martha 
showed her love in one way, Mary in another; and Mary’s 
method was more acceptable to Jesus. Jesus takes Martha as 
an example to discourage that complex, excessive attention to 
the things that affect man’s outer life. She loved the Lord, 
and in that she was not reprehensible; but she was over- 
anxious what the Lord should eat, and her anxious care for 
domestic duties was tempered somewhat by the admonition of 
Jesus. She was lovingly taught that love should hold the first 
place, and that it can not be in excess; worldly interests must 
be held in subordination, and must not stand in the way of 
love. 

Of course, the divine Lord considered the act of Martha in 
its objective reality, and as a representative of a certain class of 
human acts. Martha may have loved Jesus as much as Mary, 
or even more. God alone knows the measure of their loves, 
and no revelation has been made on this point. With a 
woman’s instinct, Martha may have felt herself called to forego 
the pleasure of the close society of Jesus, in order to minister to 
his wants. The acts of Martha and Mary are only considered 
objectively. If Martha loved Jesus as much as did Mary, she 
has equal reward; even though Jesus makes known to her that 
her mode of expressing it is less perfect than that of Mary. 

The account does not imply that Mary sat at the feet of 
the Lord during his entire visit at her home. It was simply 
that his words had held her there for some time, while Martha 
was occupied with domestic duties. Even if Martha had sat 
with Mary at the feet of the Lord, no necessary duty thereby 
would have been neglected. When love had been fed by the 
divine presence of Jesus, then the sisters could have attended to 
things of a lower order. The entertainment might have been 
more simple, but that is precisely what Jesus advised. In the 
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example of these two women, Jesus is teaching the world how 
it can best serve him. He tells us that the best thing in all 
man’s life is love of God. He tells us that even his faithful 
followers give too little to that love that holds the soul fixed in 
contemplation; and they look much to the practicalities of this 
world. He teaches us that the issues of this world are paltry, 
and brief, but “love never faileth.” 

But men may ask who shall do the world’s work, if we all 
imitate the act of Mary? We answer that too much of the 
world’s work is being done. The accumulated thought and 
labor of generations of men have made of man’s present life a 
vast and complex thing. Every day adds new things that a 
man may enjoy by the power of money. And we grow in this 
false atmosphere to believe that everything else is unimportant 
except to advance ourselves in this complicated system of the 
world’s life. ‘The contemplative orders in the Church have felt 
this excessive materialistic activity of the world. In some 
cases, the world has invaded their spirit so that their 
contemplation is a sham; in other cases, they have dwindled 
away from lack of membership. Martha’s activity had a direct 
relation to the service of the Lord, but a large part of the 
world’s activity is spent upon things which make man a 
stranger. to God. If Martha’s attention to material things 
needed to be tempered, how much more reprehensible is the 
activity of the world to-day, in which God has so small a part? 
The men of this generation are anxious and troubled about 
many things, and they are oblivious of the better part which 
Mary chose. And yet what does all this intense worldly 
activity accomplish? It forges strong fetters to imprison the 
spirit of man; it heaps heavy blocks of matter on that 
struggling spirit; it dupes man to believe that the aim of life is 
to get money; and then the end of the brief span is reached, 
and death comes to claim another fool as its victim. Every 
fibre of our being seems to vibrate forth the cry: ‘Give me 
the fullest possible share of this world,” and the spirit within 
us, weakened by inactivity and lack of food, shrinks back, and 
is still. There is offered to man a pearl of inconceivable price, 
and a painted glass bauble, and he is told to choose between 
them ; and man chooses the painted glass. 
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Hitherto we have explained the passage on the supposition 
that by the “few things that were necessary, or even one,” the 
Lord referred to things required for the body’s needs. By every 
canon of criticism this is the more probable reading. Its 
codical support is far superior to that of the other reading, and 
its intrinsic probability seems to us superior. It would be 
hard to conceive that such a phrase should have been 
interpolated into the text, whereas a little perplexity over the 
sense of the Lord’s words would have been a sufficient cause 
for omitting the first part of the clause. Moreover, some have 
claimed that the plain sense of the expression which we adopt 
would not befit the dignity of the Lord. Such ideas may have 
been back of the omission which is observable in some codices 
and versions. 

It is evident that such idea is absurd. "The Lord did not 
disdain to enter into the plain simple life of the people of that 
day. He spoke plain speech, and drew his illustrations from 
the most commonplace events of their simple lives. Hence an 
unwillingness to believe that the Lord ever speaks of mere 
ordinary events of human life in a plain literal sense is a cause 
of much false exegesis. In the present passage, the sublime 
moral illustration is neither restrained nor delayed by accepting 
our opinion. It is endorsed by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of 
Bruges, Mariana, Menochius, Sylveira and others. 

But even if we adopt the reading, ‘but one thing is 
needful”, and understand by the ove thing the love and service 
of God, the main sense of the passage is not thereby altered. 
All that accrues to the passage by this reading is really 
contained in the good part of Mary, so that even for those who 
accept this latter reading, we have no need to add anything to 
the exposition already given. 

By saying that the good part which Mary had chosen 
should not be taken away from her, the Lord signified two 
things. First, he defended Mary from the rebuke of her sister, 
and declared that Mary should not be made to give up her 
present act of love. Secondly, Mary’s act represents that part 
of human life that is devoted exclusively to God. And the 
Lord wished to say that the employment of the powers of our 
being in this sphere produces effects that are eternal and 
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unchanging. The world is full of creatures that form the 
object of man’s desire and endeavor. Very often by thought 
and labor man makes a considerable portion of these his 
property. But the joy of possessing these is poisoned by the 
thought that they will one day be taken from him, or rather, he 
will be taken from them. Even though they accumulate 
beyond the man’s power to reckon, every day they are less his, 
for every day brings him nearer to his absolute separation from 
them. 

But the man who chooses Mary’s part is ever cheered by 
the thought that his portion will not be taken from him. This 
is the only man who chooses wisely. He will be left behind in 
the mad race of the world. His heart may at times feel a chill 
and a pain at having to wait so long for the realization of the 
reward of his labor; but there is rich compensation for all this. 
In that awful moment that awaits us all, in the hour of death, 
when the men of this world are compelled to part forever from 
the things on which they had set their hearts, the man who has 
chosen the good part comes into possession of his inheritance, 
which during all eternity shall not be taken from him. 

Man should frequently make a mental inventory of his 
possessions, classifying them under two heads: one, of those 
things that shall be taken from him; and the other, of those that 
shall not be taken away. One class represents the waste of 
life; the other represents the profit of life. A comparison 
between the waste and the profit will enable a man to judge 
whether he is living wisely or not. 

It has always seemed strange to us that tradition largely 
inclines to identify this Mary with Mary Magdalene, and with 
the sinful woman mentioned by St. Luke VII. 37. In our 
second volume we endeavored to establish the distinction 
between Mary Magdalene and the sinful woman. We have 
here to consider whether the sister of Martha be identical with 
either Mary Magdalene, or with the public sinner. 

We are fully persuaded that Mary the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus is distinct from both. Mary Magdalene is an actor in 
the Galilean ministry of Jesus. Her surname Magdalene very 
probably is given her from her residence in Magdala, a small 
hamlet on the western coast of the Lake of Gennesaret. ‘The 
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sisters Mary and Martha were of Bethany, close to Jerusalem. 
Considering the sphere of woman of that day, it would be 
morally impossible for Martha’s sister to fill the role of Mary 
Magdalene in Galilee. Mary Magdalene with other pious 
women went about through Galilee ministering to Jesus of her 
substance. She had been previously cured of demoniacal 
possession. All this is narrated to us by the accurate historian 
St. Luke. Now if the Magdalene were the sister of Martha, 
would it be possible that this same accurate historian, in 
chronicling a very significant episode of her life, would introduce 
us to her again by the mere phrase, ‘(and she (Martha) had a 
sister called Mary”? Magdalene, the first witness of the 
Resurrection, Magdalene who was famous in the days of St. 
Luke on account of her special relations with the Lord, is 
believed to be deprived of her surname, and mentioned as an 
unknown person by the most accurate of all the Evangelists ! 
Moreover, St. Matthew, X XVII. 35, states that at the death 
scene of Christ were ‘‘many women, beholding from afar, who 
had followed Jesus from Galilee ministering unto him, among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee.”” Here then 
it is clearly stated that Mary Magdalene was a Galilean woman, 
that she had followed the Lord out of Galilee to minister to 
him, even at the very time when Mary the sister of Martha is 
inseparably connected with Bethany. And when we come to 
examine the real arguments on which writers identify these two 
women, the arguments resolve themselves down to one, that 
both women bore the name of Mary. 

The opinion that identifies the sister of Martha with the 
woman of sin is still more absurd. It is evident to all that the 
interview between Jesus and the sinful woman took place in 
Galilee. It describing the event St. Luke tells us that the 
woman was of the city. Hence the sinful woman was a 
Galilean, whereas the family of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus 
were of Judea. Moreover, the character of the family at 
Bethany, Mary’s position in that family, her conduct on this 
occasion, and on subsequent occasions, Jesus’ treatment of Mary, 
and his words to her are arguments against the identity of 
Mary and the public sinner. The fall of woman, extending 
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even to a public life of shame, is not a thing so light that even 
God’s forgiveness cancels among men the memory thereof. We 
can not believe that Jesus would address to a converted harlot the 
words here addressed to Mary. Not that we deny to repentance 
the power to destroy sin, but there is a sphere for penitents, and 
a sphere for the innocent. A converted harlot can not expect 
the public esteem which is due to a woman of unblemished life. 
This public feeling is commendable ; it isan evidence of public 
decency. The very fact that a woman is repentent should 
move her toa certain retirement. Not that we advocate turning 
away from the poor, sinner and refusing her aid and sympathy. 
This is society’s crime. Let there be encouragement, and 
helpful sympathy extended to the poor unfortunate one; but 
let her also know her place, and not seek a publicity that will 
keep ever before the people the memory of her sin. 

On this point Estius argues as follows: ‘Moreover, Christ 
with his disciples would never have so familiarly frequented 
the home of Mary, and much less would he have lodged there 
at night (which the Gospels prove him to have done), if she 
were ever a harlot, a public prostitute. For the familiar society 
of such women, even after their repentance, is to be shunned by 
holy men; at least, lest the weak one be scandalized. And the 
Jews, who brought so many charges against Jesus, would not 
have omitted this also. They who said: ‘This man eats and 
drinks with sinners’, would they not much more have said: 
‘This man harbors with a woman of evil fame’? And where is 
the rule which he himself gave to the preachers of his Gospel, 
saying: ‘In whatsoever city or village ye shall enter, search 
out who in it is worthy, and there abide’? Worthy here means 
honorable, of good reputation, lest the Gospel should fall in 
men’s regard on account of the evil or suspicious life of the 
host.”—Acta Sanctorum, ad diem 22 Julii, pag. 193. 

Now everything about Mary the sister of Martha is 
indicative of childlike innocence, and of that ingenuous absence 
of fear which springs from the absence of sin. Her attitude at 
Jesus’ feet is so like an innocent child. 

Moreover, public harlots do not usually come from families 
of the character of the Lord’s friends at Bethany. The Lord 
Jesus honored the family in a special way. ‘Their home was 
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his resting place. Jesus’ special love of this family is clearly 
revealed in that touching incident, the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead. St. John declares that, when Mary and Martha sent 
for Jesus to come to their brother, they said: “Lord, behold, he 
whom thou lovest is sick.” In that same narrative of St. John, 
we are informed that the sisters Martha and Mary were held in 
great honor by the Jews. In the eleventh chapter, nineteenth 
verse, St. John tells us that many of the Jews had come to 
Martha and Mary to console them concerning their brother.” 
In the thirty-first verse, St. John says: ‘The Jews who were 
with her (Mary) in the house, and were comforting her, when 
they saw Mary that she rose up quickly and went out, followed 
her, supposing that she was going to the tomb to weep there.” 
The Jews would never have acted thus towards a public harlot, 
even though her conversion were known to all men. ‘They 
would have been scandalized, if Jesus had sought hospitality in 
the home of a woman whose former life of shame was public. 

These arguments are corroborated by the testimonies of 
many Fathers. Origen (In Matth. t. 3, p. 892) declares: “It 
is not credible that Mary whom Jesus loved, the sister of 
Martha, who chose the better part, should be considered the 
same person as she who was a szzmer in the city.” Chrysostom, 
Theophylactus, and Euthemius advocate the same view. Thus 
also declare Victor of Antioch, St. Proclus, St. Basil of 
Seleucia, and Hesychius. 

It is true that the Latin tradition is against us, but its 
advocates adduce no reasons. We have here testimonies of the 
first order, founded on valid intrinsic reasons. 

We cannot better close this present discussion than by 
reproducing here a final argument from Estius to prove that 
the Magdalene is not the converted sinner: “From the Gospels 
another argument is afforded that the Magdalene and the sinful 
woman should not be considered the same person. Mary 
Magdalene was freed from seven devils; and, although some 
interpret this as a spiritual healing, that is to say of her 
liberation from the sins of which the sinner was guilty, as we 
have above noted, nevertheless, most interpreters understand 
the words literally of expulsion of demons from her body. For 
it is the duty of historians to use plain words in their narratives, 
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and not to speak figuratively. Both Luke and Mark explicitly 
testify that seven devils were expelled from her whom they 
call Mary Magdalene. And certainly we should understand 
this in no other sense than that which Luke in the same 
place narrates of other women with whom he enumerates the 
Magdalene, saying:— ‘And certain women who had been 
healed of evil spirits and infirmities, Mary who was called 
Magdalene, from whom seven devils had gone out,’ etc. The 
question now arises, when was she freed from this demoniacal 
obsession? Was it before she anointed the feet of the Lord, 
and heard from him: ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’? or was it 
after this time? For it is clearly evident that such liberation 
from demoniacal possession could not have occurred in the 
event itself in which she heard these words. Had such been 
the case, the Evangelist would never have passed over in 
silence the miraculous healing of the body, which was joined 
to the spiritual healing of the soul, especially in such an 
occasion of speaking. Now, if she were healed before the 
event (the anointing of Jesus’ feet) why did she not then, 
having received such a great benefit, cease to be a prostitute? 
For certainly that which was said by the Lord to others was 
said to her: ‘Go, and sin no more.’ If her healing took 
place after the aforesaid event, why, after the remission of her 
sins, and after she heard: ‘Go in peace’, was she yet possessed 
by demons?”—Ibidem. ‘This argument alone would establish 
the distinction between Mary Magdalene and the converted 
sinner of St. Luke. 
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the midst of the feast, Jesus 
went up into the temple, and 
taught. 

15. The Jews therefore 
marvelled, saying: How know- 
eth this man letters, having 
never learned? 

16. Jesustherefore answered 
them, and said: My teaching 
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is not mine, but his that sent 
me. 


17. If any man willeth to 
do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from 
myself. 


18. He that speaketh from 
himself seeketh his own glory: 
but he that seeketh the glory 
of him that sent him, the same 
is true, and no unrighteousness 
is in him. 

19. Did not Moses give you 
the Law, and yet none of you 
doeth the law? Why seek ye 
to kill me? 


20. The multitude an- 
sweted: "Thou hast a devil: 
who seeketh to kill thee ? 


21. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: I did one work, 
and ye all marvel. 

22 For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision 
(not that it is of Moses, but of 
the fathers); and on the sab- 
bath ye circumcise a man. 

23. Ifa man receiveth cir- 
cumcision on the sabbath, that 
the Law of Moses may not be 
broken; are ye angry with me, 
because I made a man every 
whit whole on the sabbath ? 

24. Judge not according to 
appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment. 
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25. Some therefore of them 
of Jerusalem said: Is not this 
he whom they seek to kill? 


26. And lo, he speaketh 
openly, and they say nothing 
unto him. Can it be that the 
rulers indeed know that this is 
the Christ? 


27. Howbeit we know this 
man whence he is: but when 
the Christ cometh, no one 
knoweth whence he is. 


28. Jesus therefore cried in 
the Temple, teaching and say- 
ing: Ye both know me, and 
know whence I am; and I am 
not come of myself, but he 
that sent me is true, whom ye 
know not. 


29. I know him; beeause I 
am from him, and he sent me. 


30. They sought therefore 
to take him: and no man laid 
his hand on him, because his 
hour was not yet come. 


31. But of the multitude 
many believed in him; and 
they said: When the Christ 
shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this 
man hath done? 


32. The Pharisees heard 
the multitude murmuring these 
things concerning him; and 
the chief priests and the Phar- 
isees sent officers to take him. 
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33- Jesus therefore said: 
Yet a little while am I with 
you, and I go unto him that 
sent me. 


34. Yeshall seek me, and 
shall not find me: and where 
I am, ye cannot come. 


35. The Jews therefore said 
among themselves: Whither 
will this man go that we shall 
not find him? will he go unto 
the Dispersion among the 
Greeks, and teach the Greeks? 


36. What is this word that 
he said: Ye shall seek me, 
and shall not find me: and 
where I am, ye cannot come ? 
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Being guided by infinite wisdom, Jesus decreed not to go 
up to this festival publicly. For the same cause he did not 
appear during the first three days; but on the fourth day he 
appeared in the temple teaching the people. His teaching 
attracted the notice of many. It was a grand exposition of the 
Holy Scriptures; an evolving of the New Testament out of the 
embryo of the Old Law. For a Jew, to know letters was to 
know the Scriptures of God. The Scribes and Pharisees 
controlled Jewish education. Hence the vast knowledge 
revealed in the teaching of Jesus puzzled them. He had 
never frequented the schools of the Jews. Had their minds 
been open and honest, they would have seen in this very fact 
evidence of superhuman power. They would have recognized 
that no man could speak as Jesus spoke, unless God were with 
him. But instead, every evidence of divine power, ever success 
of the cause of Jesus serves but to move the Pharisees to greater 
opposition. 

Jesus gives a plain answer to the questions of the Jews. 
He declares that his teaching did not come to him from: the 
schools of men, nor from the creations of his human mind, but 
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from the infinite, almighty, triune God whom Israel worshipped 
as Vahveh. It was absolutely necessary for the success of 
Jesus’ cause that men should believe his teachings. Hence the 
Savior adduces valid arguments in support of the authenticity 
of his mission. He taught with wisdom, and with power, but 
yet he was in outward form and fashion a man. He was a man 
of humblest station in life; a man untaught in the schools of his 
country. How then could he demand that all men should 
receive his teaching? To this he gives the fundamental 
answer that God speaks through him. Not merely as God 
spoke by the mouths of the Prophets; they were merely opaque 
bodies illumined by the eternal self-luminous Light. But the 
Lord Jesus was that Light itself. 

But how were men to know that Yahveh spoke in the 
person of Jesus? The Lord Jesus explains how men discern 
that he was not a mere common man, but that he was the 
essential truth. “If any man willeth to do his (God’s) will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from myself.” ‘To speak from one’s self here means to 
speak without divine authority, to speak from earthly motives 
and with self as the object. It is to speak for selfish interest, 
and for personal glory, as he explains in the following verse. 
It was to speak as the Pharisees spoke. "The Lord Jesus did 
speak from himself, as he was the Son of God, but not from 
himself as a mere man. ‘They saw him there as a mere man, 
for they were unwilling to recognize his divine nature, and he 
tells them, that his teaching is the words of God himself 
passing through human lips. The great defect in human life 
is that self comes in, and obscures God in the man. In order to 
be true, a man must be indifferent to created things. His eye 
must pass by every created thing, and gaze right up into the 
mind of God, as in every way made known to him. God must 
be substituted for self, and God’s glory must motivate man’s _ 
life, as the pole gives direction to the magnet. 

Men think too much from themselves, speak too. much 
from themselves, and act too much from themselves. ‘The 
world’s life is one vast system of falsehood, deception and 
foolish superficialities. Instead of the rugged truths that Israel 
was wont to hear from its prophets, men now demand to have 
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served up to them things that please their vanity and their 
love of this world. Men now accept a false optimism that 
represents the world’s progress as a very good thing, that plays 
on the surface of things, that hides away the fact that men 
have drifted away from the supernatural, and that deludes men 
with a hope of salvation through indifferentism and doubt. God 
does not find a way to the heart, because there stand before 
him pride, folly and the intense love of this life. Men do not 
lift up their eyes, and walk toward a promised land; they seize 
the present, and settle down here, as though this present life 
were an eternity. 

The statement of Jesus: ‘My teaching is not mine, but 
his that sent me,” is equivalent to: “I speak not as a mere 
man, I speak the message of the living God.” Jesus spoke the 
message with absolute truth, because he was in knowledge 
equal to his father. He spoke this message with absolute 
disinterestedness and absolute fearlessness, because he was God, 
and hence infinitely perfect. Every man has a work to do that 
demands wisdom and truth; he has a life to live to prepare for 
Heaven. No man can be equal in attribute to the Son of God, 
but men can be led to believe his words by the contemplation 
of his attributes, and men can fashion their lives after Jesus’ 
grand model, to be true, to be disinterested, to be unmoved by 
the vain opinions of men. Man considered exclusively in 
himself, is not great; man’s real greatness comes from his 
association with the Divinity, and the greater the part that God 
has in the man, the greater will the man be. ‘The false, 
superficial world will applaud its own heroes, and will endeavor 
to establish its own standards of human life, but he that sitteth 
in the Heavens shall laugh: The Lord shall have them in 
derision.” Even in the world’s boasting, and in the many 
expressions of its satisfaction with itself, there is a note of 
distrust. ‘The hearts of men created for God are not satisfied 
with the present reign of matter. In the world’s wild clamor, 
there are many voices of falsehood, and their mighty volume 
bears down and oppresses the voices of truth. But there is one 
voice that always struggles up through the rush and the din; 
it is the voice of Jesus, and they who are his, hear that voice, 
and follow its leading. 
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But how shall men know that voice? The Lord Jesus 
gives the key of its discernment. It is not alone a question of 
intellect; it is a question also of will. In nothing do we need 
God more than in the affair of supernatural faith; and the 
reason that this supernatural faith is on the wane is that men 
are too proud to acknowledge their dependence on God; and 
hence they receive not his help, because they do not ask it. 
Jesus has taught men the way to know the high truths of 
salvation. If man’s will is right, if he is minded to do the will 
of God, if self and the pride of self sway not his will, then God 
will give him that which essentially is an infused virtue, the 
virtue of divine faith. ‘There is evidence for the senses, and 
evidence for the intellect; there is need for man to use his 
faculties to know of God, but coupled with this must be that 
gteater causality the action of God upon an honest, docile 
heart, and without this there can be no faith. 

The crime of the Pharisees was dishonesty of heart, and 
the absence of all love of the supernatural; and hence Jesus, 
the divine diagnostician, told them the reason why they could 
not believe that he was the Christ. : 

The true minister of God seeks not to exalt himself, but he 
seeks to do the will of God. He rejoices not when he himself 
is held in esteem, or when his personal advantage is obtained, 
but when God’s work is done. With him self is only an 
instrument to accomplish the work of God. If that work 
demands the sacrifice of his life, the life is offered. His words 
are always true, because he speaks not to please men, but to 
please God, and God is always pleased with the truth. Christ 
was that grand true servant of his Father, and he is the model 
of all true men. He embodies in himself all that is good, and 
yet comes down so near to us that the way to imitate him is 
plain and possible. 

In the nineteenth verse Jesus directly charges the Jews 
with dishonesty. They affected great reverence for the Law of 
Moses, and they founded their accusation against Jesus on the 
complaint that he violated the law of Moses. And Jesus 
declares that none of the Jews observed the law of Moses. It 
is not clear to what Jesus referred to in this declaration. 
Corluy believes that it is an argumentum ad hominem. 
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Commandment was given to Abraham: “And he that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every male 
throughout your generations, he that is born in thy house or 
bought with money of any stranger, who is not of thy seed.” 
Now when the eighth day fell on the Sabbath, the rite of 
circumcision was always administered. ‘This was a material 
violation of the Sabbath rest, yet every Jew did it. Now, 
according to Corluy, Christ’s argument might be expressed 
thus: ‘‘ Ye oppose me, because I heal on the Sabbath; and yet 
ye all do a work involving greater activity on the Sabbath. 
Ye all violate the Sabbath, and yet ye oppose me for a lesser 
violation for a higher end.” Certain it is that in the following 
verses this argumentation is employed by Christ. The 
administration of circumcision on the eighth day was no formal 
violation of Moses’ law. The lawgiver never contemplated 
such absurd casuistry of the Pharisees. The Sabbath law was 
a strict law against secular activity, but it did not prohibit such 
things as the circumcision of a man, or the healing of a man, or 
the slaughter of animals for sacrifice in the Temple. Had there 
been any honesty in the Pharisees, they would have seen at a 
glance that Jesus, in healing on the Sabbath, did not violate the 
Sabbath. In fact they did see it, but in their desire to destroy 
the man who had unmasked their hypocrisy, they made use of 
any pretense to condemn him. 

Corluy’s opinion is very probable, but still there is place 
for another opinion which holds that in the aforesaid verse 
Jesus charged the Jews with formal violations of the Mosaic 
Law. According to this opinion the charge of Christ would be 
in substance thus: ‘Ve affect great zeal in defending the Law 
of Moses; ye cry out against me for having disturbed the 
Sabbath-rest to heal a man. And yet ye all of you violate that 
sacred law.” It was an argument to arouse them to their 
dishonesty. That this charge be true, it was not necessary 
that every individual Jew should violate the Law. It was only 
necessary that a false interpretation should have annulled the 
main intent and spirit of the Law. 

There had been for some time a design on foot to kill 
Jesus. For this cause, as it is stated in the first verse of this 
same chapter, Jesus had refused to abide in Judea. This 
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design was secret, not known to the people. Jesus now declares 
that he is conscious of this plot, and with the openness and 
courage of absolute innocence, he asks them why they seek his 
life. The multitude did not know of the plot, and they 
therefore insolently ascribe the statement of Jesus to madness 
caused by demoniacal possession. 

Jesus takes no notice of the insulting declaration of the 
multitude; but calmly continues his argument. The last time 
that he had appeared at Jerusalem he had on the Sabbath day 
healed a man by the Pool of Bethesda. This was the oxe work 
of which Jesus speaks here. It formed a clear definite basis for 
a charge of Sabbath breaking. 

The twenty-second verse is rendered difficult by its 
introductory phrase 6a tovro, ‘“‘for this cause.” It is not easy 
to determine to what the phrase refers. Several writers detach 
it from the twenty-second verse, and join it to the preceding 
verse, aS assigning a reason for the marveling of the people. 
This view is defended by Theophylactus, Maldonatus, Beelen, 
Kuinoel, Hengstenberg, Maier, Klee, Tholuck, Grotius and 
others. But this opinion is rendered entirely improbable by 
an examination of St. John’s use of Greek. In his text 
we never find 6:a todro closing a sentence. It would be 
too great a barbarism. The natural position of da rodro is at 
the beginning of the sentence; and, at all events, it must 
precede the verb which it modifies. Hence, we feel that 
we must explain it as the introductory phrase of the 
twenty-second verse. 

Some of those who assign to the phrase a position at the 
beginning of the twenty-second verse establish the causal 
relation which they see in the phrase thus: ‘For this cause 
hath Moses given you circumcision, Jdecause it is of the 
Fathers.” This view is defended by Toleti, Corluy and 
Knabenbauer. It certainly is a very probable opinion, and 
makes apt sense. Still it might be also held that the phrase is 
a sort of indefinite phrase, as is often found in the Holy 
Scriptures, whose use is merely to continue the discourse. 
However, we are willing to accept the opinion of Corluy as the 
most probable explanation of the phrase. 
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Circumcision was not a Mosaic ordinance. It was given to 
Abraham, as the distinctive rite of initiation into the Old 
Covenant. Moses incorporated it into the extended code which, 
in the development of the first covenant, he was commissioned 
to deliver to Israel. 

We have already explained the argument which Jesus 
draws from the practice of circumcision on the Sabbath. ‘The 
practice was right; it had the sanction of Moses the law-giver. 
Circumcision was given on the Sabbath, shat the Law of Moses 
might not be broken. Yea, more, Sabbath-circumcision had 
more than the sanction of Moses; it went back to Abraham, the 
father of all the faithful; it was the oldest ordinance in Israel. 
Hence, there could be no doubt that the law of circumcision 
prevailed over the law of the Sabbath rest. The Law of Moses 
contemplated this prevalence; and hence in the twenty-third 
verse Christ asserts that a man must be circumcised on the 
Sabbath, if it be the eighth day, that the Law of Moses might 
not be broken. ‘The conclusion is conclusive: If for the 
circumcision of a man the Sabbath-ordinance is set aside, how 
much the more for the healing of the whole man? 

Many interpreters believe that Jesus directed the sentence 
of the twenty-fourth verse against those who rendered judgment 
not according to truth, but according to personal considerations. 
It is far more probable. however, to consider the verse as an 
exhortation against superficiality in judgment, not merely legal 
judgment, but in every judgment of the mind. Full oft 
through defect of this reflection and penetration in judgment, 
the impostor will obtain the people’s favor, and the good man 
will be condemned. ‘This was exemplified in our recent war 
with Spain; the rabble cried out for war; a prostituted press 
by systematic lying made it appear that war was a move for 
the liberation of the down-trodden people; the impostors and 
time-servers favored the mad rabble. Our people are a 
superficial people, and they looked only at the appearance of 
things. And so the voice of the great mass of the people was 
for war. Good men looked beneath the surface of things, and 
saw that the war wasacrime. They saw that a great falsehood 
was being enacted, a cruel, shameful falsehood, and they raised 
their voices in protest; but they were drowned in the wild cries 
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of a deluded people bent on violence. And so war came, a 
needless hypocritical war, a war forced on a friendly nation, 
even while that nation offered to settle the issue in peace by 
any sacrifice. In the history of nations, as it is written by the 
recording angel, that war will be an everlasting stigma against 
our nation. History repeats itself. ‘The same causes operated 
against the Redeemer. He was the Truth; he came to teach 
men the truth, but his nation rejected him, because they judged 
according to appearances. ‘The superficial eyes of those men 
saw in him only the poor artisan’s son. ‘To appreciate Jesus’ 
character and his doctrine requires calm thought, honest 
weighing of issues, and honest self-discipline. The men of 
Judzea had not these qualities, and few men of our day have 
them. Every sentence of Jesus contains more than enough 
food for reflection for a lifetime; but the days go by; men live 
and men die, and the eyes of nearly all are upon the appearance 
of things. They are like men who pass over mines of 
inestimable value to gather a few trinkets of painted glass on 
the surface. It is the act of a fool, but most men are fools. 

St. John next proceeds to give us some of the comments of 
those in the multitude who were of Jerusalem. As the plot 
to kill Jesus arose in Jerusalem, its knowledge became 
disseminated among the common people. ‘These wonder that a 
man, who was by the powerful sect of the Pharisees marked for 
death, should now speak boldly in the sight of all, and they said 
nothing to him. Speculating as to the cause of this, they ask 
among themselves: Can it be that the rulers, the members of 
the Sanhedrin have believed that this is the Christ? But they 
dismiss this conjecture at once. "They know whence this man 
Jesus is. He is of Nazareth, the son of an artisan. 

It is evident that the people were persuaded that the 
great Messiah should come to earth in some sudden mysterious 
way. ‘They knew that he must be of David’s line; and at least 
the more learned knew he must be born in Bethlehem; but the 
popular belief was that no man should know the manner of his 
origin. ‘This belief arose from a confusion of the first and 
second coming of the Messiah, and also from a failure to 
distinguish between the eternal generation of the Word and the 
human birth of the Word made flesh. The Talmud is filled 
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with strange, ridiculous legends about the mysterious coming of 
the Messiah. It was fabled that he was born before Pharaoh 
the oppressor, and that he was living in concealment. Hillel 
taught that the Messiah had already come, and that Israel 
would not receive another Messiah. It may be said that these 
fables of the later Rabbis were not a fair representation of the 
state of thought in the days of our Lord; but still the spirit of 
the Rabbis was but the development of the spirit of the 
Pharisees, and the difference is only of degree. A full 
description of the Rabbinic fables concerning the manner of the 
coming of the Messiah may be found in Lightfoot, Hore | 
Hebraicae, in Math. II. 1; Edersheim, The Life and Times of 
Jesus The Messiah, Vol. I. page 169; Vol. II. page 154, 739 
et seqq. 

The speech of the multitude above recorded had been in 
low, guarded tones: men were afraid to speak their thoughts 
concerning Jesus. But the speech of men was not necessary to 
Jesus to give him knowledge of their thoughts. He knew the 
thoughts of all men, the secrets of all hearts. Jesus therefore 
makes the multitude aware that he knows the things that they 
have whispered to each other. In a loud voice he comments 
on the statement, that they knew his origin. Setting aside the 
mystery of the virginal conception, they knew his mother and 
his putative father; they knew his home at Nazareth, and his 
brethren. Many, perhaps, had often seen him in the ordinary 
walks of life. But there was another origin which they knew 
not. As the mere humble citizen of Nazareth, he could not be 
the Messiah. Had Jesus come of himself as mere man their 
knowledge of him were accurate. But Jesus came not of 
himself, but from his Father; came as his Eternal Son by the 
act of generation; came as the Redeemer by the authentic 
mission from the Father. ‘Truly could Jesus declare that he 
knew the Father, for he was in nature and attribute equal to 
the Father. 

Christ’s declaration contains a seeming paradox: Ye 
know me, and ye do not know me. The explanation is: Ye 
know my human character, but ye know not my divine 


character. 
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A part of this ignorance was culpable, and a part was not. 
Christ did not expect that men should immediately grasp in all 
its fullness the grand new order of things. Bnt he did demand 
that men should be honest, tractable seekers after God. Where 
these conditions existed the joint causality of Jesus’ teaching 
and the grace of God in the soul brought men to all knowledge 
and faith. 

Jesus brings against the Jews the terrible charge that they 
knew not his Father. They failed to recognize the Son, 
because they had drifted away from all right religion of God 
_ the Father. ‘The New Law was the inevitable outcome of the 
Old Law. Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of the Mosaic Law. 
The defect of Israel antedates the coming of Christ; the Jews 
were in a state of dry rot for many years. ‘They had retained 
some of the externals of religion, but their souls never reached 
up to a spiritual God. Religion for them was a thing of this 
world. Christ declared to them: ‘If ye believed the writing 
of Moses, ye would believe me; for he wrote of me.’ The 
Law led to Christ as its logical necessity, and they rejected 
Christ, because they had drifted away from the right spirit of 
the Law. ‘Terrible is the blindness that is born of religious 
prejudice. No evidence can move a man thus blinded; for he 
treats evidence itself as an enemy. And this fearful blindness 
held the Jews in the days of Christ, and still holds those of 
them who have not drifted into rationalism. 

The discourse of Jesus produced a profound sensation 
in the Temple. Many of the common people believed in him; 
and conversing among themselves, they pointed to his great 
works, and asked if any man could ask greater works of the 
Christ than Jesus of Nazareth had done. ‘The form of the 
question, ‘““When the Christ shall come, will he do more signs 
than this man hath done?” seems incompatible with the 
declaration that the interrogators believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah. But this must be explained that the question is 
an argument by way of a challenge to those who might 
deny the Messiahship of Jesus. It is equivalent to saying: 
‘Dato et non concesso that Jesus be not the Messiah; when 
that Messiah comes, will he do greater works than this man 
hath done?” 
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Again, we must understand that the belief of the multitude 
was not a perfect faith. The grand personality of Jesus, his 
words and ‘his works filled them with an impression that Jesus 
must be what he claimed to be; but this impression left in their 
minds much of wonderment und indecision. 

But a contrary effect had been produced on the Pharisees 
and chiefs of the Sanhedrin. They understood Jesus to charge 
them with ignorance of Yahveh, and to declare himself sent by 
Yahveh. They determined to seize him, and yet no man laid 
hands on him. He was alone and defenseless; they were many 
and powerful; but yet he stood there, and taught openly, and no 
man did aught to him. The multitudes who believed in him 
spoke in low, guarded tones, but some knowledge of their 
murmuring came to the Pharisees. Their fury is intensified. 
They confer with the chiefs of the Sanhedrin, which was 
convened every day in the Temple. ‘They decide to send their 
satellites to apprehend Jesus; and yet Jesus spoke on, and no 
man laid hands on him, St. John gives us the reason, his hour 
was not yet come. The Lord had become man to die for men; 
but he in his almighty power fixed the time. No power could 
change that decree. The Lord was not forced to death: when 
his work had progressed to that point where it was ready to be 
sealed by his death, Jesus offered himself up as a voluntary 
holocaust. Attempts were made here, and were made at other 
times to apprehend Jesus before that time. In these attempts, 
the issue was between the power of man and the power of God, 
and the result could not be doubtful. John is careful to tell us 
this fact, because it was a proof of Jesus’ divinity. He does not 
tell how the power of God effected this result, because man 
can not trace the mysterious workings of divine power. It 
sometimes operates by open miracle, but more often invisibly: 
we see the effect, but we can not tell how it came into act. 

Jesus knows of the design to apprehend him, and he takes 
occasion thereby to speak of the time that should intervene 
before his hour should come. It was a little while, an interval 
of about six months. His words were enigmatical to the Jews, 
and they were intended to be so. ‘They were to be cleared up 
in the after-light of the Resurrection; and in that light they are 
clear to us. Jesus spoke of going back to his Father; he spoke 
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of his Ascension; and he tells them that they shall seek him, 
and shall not find him. Expositors do not agree as to what 
Jesus means here. Some believe that Jesus refers to the clamor 
for the Messiah which went up from Israel in the final 
destruction of Jerusalem; others believe that in these words 
Jesus does not assert that any actual search for him will 
be made, but simply that he affirms that he will be where 
no human search can penetrate. It seems more probable to 
understand the words of Israel’s inane hope of another Messiah. 
It was an expression of Christ’s foreknowledue of Israel’s 
blindness, and fruitless waiting for her king. 

Jesus tells them that where he is they cannot come. He 
will be in his glory in his kingdom, from which their unbelief 
and rejection of him shall exclude them. Of course, this refers. 


only to the unbelieving portion of them. 
The words of Jesus puzzle them. ‘They have not any idea 


of the great kingdom of Christ. 
go; his words haunt their souls. 


dispersed in foreign lands? 


They wonder where Jesus will 
Will he go out to the Jews. 


The conjecture does not satisfy 
them, and still the awful words: 


““Ye shall seek me, and ye 


shall not find me: and where I am ye cannot come”, ring in 
their ears: we leave them in their doubt and perplexity. 
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37. Now on the last day, 
the great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying: If 
any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. 

38. He that believeth in 
me, as the Scripture hath said: 
out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. 

39. But this spake he of 
the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieved in him were to receive : 
for the Spirit was not yet 
given; because Jesus was not 
yet glorified. 
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40. Some of the multitude 
therefore, when they heard 
these words, said: This is of 
a truth the prophet. 


41. Others said: This is 
the Christ. But some said: 
What, doth the Christ come 
out of Galilee? 


42. Hath not the Scripture 
said that the Christ cometh of 
the seed of David, and from 
Bethlehem, the village where 
David was? 


43. So there arose a division 
in the multitude because of 
him. 

44. And some of them 
would have taken him; but no 
man laid hands on him. 


45. The officers therefore 
came to the chief priests and 
Pharisees; and they said unto 
them: Why did ye not bring 
him? 

46. The officers answered : 
Never man so spoke. 


47. The Pharisees therefore 
answered them: Are ye also 
led astray? 

48. Hath any of the rulers 
believed in him, or of the 
Pharisees ? 

49. But this multitude 
who knoweth not the law 
are accursed. 
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50. Nicodemus saith unto 
them (he that came to him be- 
fore, being one of them) : 


51. Doth our Law judgea 
man, except it first hear from 
‘himself and know what he 
doeth? 


52. They answered and 
said unto him: Art thou also 
of Galilee? Search and see 
that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. 


53. And they went every 
man unto his own house: 
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In the 39th verse a@yov is omitted after Ilvedua in &, K. T, 
II, 42, 91; in the Coptic and Armenian versions. It is also 
omitted by Origen and Cyril, and in many codices of the 
Vulgate. B has dyov Sedouévov, vedpa dyov is found in L, 
X, I, A, A, et al., and in the works of many Fathers. 

In the 50th verse &* omits the parenthetical clause from 
6 é\@wy to els, ‘This omission is sanctioned by Tischendorf. 
In the same verse there is no good authority for the vu«tds 
which the Vulgate has followed. 

The eighth day was the greatest day of the feast.—Lev. 
XXIII. 26. No servile work could be done on that day. 
Hence a mighty concourse of people was assembled on that day 
in the Temple. Jesus takes occasion of the event to proclaim 
himself the Messiah, and to invite all men to him. Standing 
forth in the sight of the vast concourse, in a loud voice he 
declares to men the source of life and peace. The soul’s 
longing for life aud happiness is well expressed as a thirst. 
Thus the Psalmist declares: ‘My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God.”—Ps. XLII. 1. And again: “O God, thou 
art my God; early will I seek thee, in a dry and weary land, 
where no water is.’—Ps. L XIII. 1. Dry and weary is the land 
in which our earthly pilgrimage is cast. A feverish thirst is 
upon us, and we endeavor to slake our thirst at the dirty pools 
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of this world; but we thirst again. Forth from the Temple of 
the New Jerusalem comes the voice of Jesus: “If any man 
thirst, let him come to me and drink.” It is an everlasting 
promise to all men. But the tastes of men are perverted; a 
sort of spiritual nausea fastens itself upon them; and they turn 
from the manna to the flesh-pots. 

Jesus makes his meaning clear: the water that he has to 
give is the Holy Ghost; and the act of drinking of that water is 
the act of believing in Jesus Christ. That water is not given in 
scanty measure to those who desire it by faith. Its abundance 
is graphically expressed by the metaphor of the streams of 
living water flowing out of the belly of the believer. The 
water is called living because it banishes death: there is no 
death in the realm of the Spirit of God. 

Christ bases his declaration on the Scripture; and yet the 
exact words by him employed are not found in the Scripture. 
The best explanation of this is that Jesus quoted not the words 
but the sezse of Scripture, and the thought expressed by him is 
found in many passages of the Holy Writ. Thus in Isaiah: 
“The poor and the needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst; I the Lord God will answer 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I will open 
rivers on the bare heights, and fountains in the midst of the 
valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water.”—Is. XLI. 17—18. And again: 
‘“‘__ and the Lord God shall guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in dry places, and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.”—Is. L VIII. 11. 

It is evident that the belly is spoken of here in accordance 
with the use of speech of that time and place as the seat of the 
soul, the interior being of man, wherein God’s grace was a 
principle of life and energy. 

The Holy Ghost was given to the just of the Old 
Testament but in a restricted manner; but in the New 
Testament a larger outpouring of the Spirit was given to man 
in accordance with the prophecy of Joel II. 28: ‘And it shall 
come to pass afterward that I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
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old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
visions; and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit.” 

The great event in which the new relation of the Holy 
Ghost was manifested, was inaugurated by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on Pentecost. In the decrees of Heaven this 
larger giving of the Holy Ghost was not given till Christ 
ascended into Heaven. ‘The presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the faithful was manifested in the early Church by the 
extraordinary charismata or spiritual gifts. These were 
extraordinary aids to faith in the infantile age of the Church. 
Though they are not now given in equal measure, the new 
relation of the Holy Ghost caused by the Redemption remains 
forever, it is an essential property of the New Law. 

The common people were impressed by the teaching of 
Jesus. St. John has only given us a bare outline of the theme 
of Jesus’ discourse. ‘The evidence is strong in favor of Jesus’ 
divine character; but in their ignorance they do not know 
whether to consider him a prophet or the Christ. Israel 
expected a prophet in pursuance to Deuteronomy, XVIII. 18; 
and the ignorant ones made this prophet distinct from the 
Christ. Some therefore of the people, speaking privately for 
fear of the Pharisees, declared that Jesus was that prophet; 
others declared him to be the Christ. But then a strong 
objection was urged which seemed to decide the question of the 
Messianic character of Jesus. The Messiah must be of 
Bethlehem, the city of David, according to Micah V. 2; he 
must be of the seed of David, Is. II. 1; II. Sam. VII. 12; Jer. 
XXIII. 15. In the public estimation Jesus was of Galilee, of 
the city of Nazareth. Joseph and Mary were born Galileans. 
The people knew nothing of the mysterious birth of Jesus in 
Bethlehem. ‘The poor artisan of Nazareth had gone away on a 
certain day with his young wife for the enrollment in 
Bethlehem. His movements were known to but few. It was 
perhaps something over two years before he returned. But his 
absence was not observed. When he returned to his humble 
home at Nazareth, a beautiful child was in his home. The lips 
of Mary and Joseph were sealed concerning the mystery that 
invested that child’s birth. It was the secret of the great King, 
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and they guarded it well. The child grew to manhood in his 
humble environment, and was by all men considered as a 
Galilean. Moreover, his Davidic descent was unknown to the 
people. The people associated Davidic descent with exalted 
station; but in that lowliness to which Jesus lowered himself 
for us, even the nobility of his line was lost to the people. But 
the angel of God was keeping the record, and in due time the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was certified to men. 

The different opinions caused a dissension among the 
people, and out of it came another attempt to seize Jesus; but 
no man laid hands on him: the time was not yet. How quietly 
the inevitable power of God works! On the side of the 
enemies of Jesus there is noise, contention, attempted violence; 
and quietly, as the dew falls on the grass of the field, divine 
power reduces to nought all these efforts. So it is in human 
life; the noise and violence of the world attracts our attention, 
and we become oblivious to the power of God operating in the 
world. 

The baffled officers, who had been sent to apprehend Jesus, 
returning to the Pharisees and Sanhedrists could give no other 
answer why they did not arrest Jesus, save, ‘Never man so 
spoke!” ‘There is much honesty in the response of these rude 
men. ‘They could have devised some other excuse for the 
failure of that which they had been sent to do. But instead, 
they honestly proclaim that they have been moved to awe and 
reverence by the divine words of Jesus. ‘This certainly is a 
great argument for the divinity of Jesus. 

The Pharisees and Sanhedrists rage; they taunt the 
satellites with ignorance; they appeal to the opinions of the 
leaders of the people. ‘The Pharsees also know that some of 
the people favor Jesus, and they give vent to their anger 
against them by calling them ignorant and accursed. ‘There is 
in all this no argument, no justice, no wish to know the truth; 
only blind rage, and dishonesty. 

Nicodemus was standing by; he was a Pharisee, and a 
member of the Sanhedrin. He it was who had come by night 
to be taught by Jesus, Jo. III. 1. From that time he had 
believed in Jesus, but secretly through fear of the men of his 
race. He endeavors now to appeal in favor of Jesus to the 
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common principles of justice: no man should be condemned 
without a hearing. Knowing their fury, he does not directly 
espouse the cause of Jesus, but simply asks that Jesus have 
justice in accordance with the Law. What he said of Jesus 
could be urged in the case of the worst of culprits. In 
Deuteronomy, I. 16, it is written: ‘Hear the causes between 
your brethren, and judge righteously between a man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him.” In Deuteronomy, 
XVIII. 4, in case of reported wrong-doing the judges are 
commanded to inquire diligently; and this command is repeated 
ibidem, XIX. 18. The principle is one of the fundamental 
principles of the natural law. 

Men have wronged Nicodemus in condemning him of 
timidity. He acted with prudence, and could not have better 
defended Jesus. 

The plea of Nicodemus was unanswerable, and his fellow 
sectaries do not essay to answer it. They resort to personal 
insult, and they raise the old objection of Jesus’ Galilean origin. 
This was totally irrelevant. Even if Jesus were an impostor, he 
had a right to a trial. 

The Pharisees are false in citing the Scriptures as 
authority for the assertion that no prophet comes out of 
Galilee. Of course their objection did not apply to Jesus, who 
was born in Bethlehem. But even in itself considered, their 
contention was false. God excluded no tribe from the 
prophetic office. Jonah the son of Amittai was of Galilee, 
II. (IV.) Kings XIV. 25. It seems quite certain that there 
must have been other prophets of Galilee, of whom we have no 
records; but Jonah at least proves false the allegation of the 
Pharisees. 

The 53rd verse is omitted by all the authorities which 
omit the passage concerning the adulteress of which we shall 
now treat. 
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Temple, and all the people 
came unto him; and he sat 
down, and taught them. 


3. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees bring a woman taken 
in adultery; and having set 
her in the midst, 


4. They say unto him: 
Master, this woman hath been 
taken in adultery, in the very 
act. 


5. Now inthe Law Moses 
commanded us to stone such: 
what then sayest thou of her? 


6. And this they - said, 
tempting him, that they might 
have whereof to accuse him. 
But Jesus stooped down, and 
with his finger wrote on the 
ground. 


7. But when they continued 
asking him, he lifted up him- 
self, and said unto them: He 
that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at 
her; 


8. And again he stooped 
down, and with his finger 
wrote on the ground. 


g. And they, when they 
heard it, went out, one by one, 
beginning from the eldest, even 
unto the last: and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman 
where she was, in the midst. 
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1o. And Jesus, lifted up 
himself, and said unto her: 
Woman, where are they? did 
no man condemn thee? 


1z. Andshesaid: No man, 
Lord. And Jesus said: Neither 
do I condemn thee: go thy 
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The entire passage is omitted in &%, B, C, A, T, and X. 
L and A also omit it, but in them its place is left vacant. It is 
wanting in more than sixty cursive MSS., and in more than 
thirty Evangelistaries. It is not found in a, f, and q of the 
Vetus Itala, nor in the Peshito, Curetonian and Philoxenian 
Syriac. It is also absent from the Sahidic and Gothic versions, 
from many codices of the Coptic, and from some codices of the 
Armenian version. 

The Greek Fathers who have commented the Gospel 
of St. John omit this pericope. Thus Origen, Apollinaris, 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, 


Cosmas, Nonnus, and ‘Theophylactus. Eusebius speaks 
obscurely of the passage. Writing of Papias he says: ‘He 


also gives another history of a woman who had been accused of 
many sins before the Lord, which is also contained in the 
Gospel according to The Hebrews.”— Hist. Eccles. III. 29. 
It is evident that in his loose critique, Eusebius confounds the 
Adulteress with the public sinner mentioned by St. Luke, 
WII. 327. 

In favor of the passage we have D, F, G, H, K, U, and T. 
The pericope is also read in E, M, S, A, and II, but an asterisk 
is prefixed. It is found in more than three hundred cursive 
MSS. that have been examined. St. Jerome declares that it 
was in many Greek and Latin codices. It exists in b*, c, e, ff’, 
and g of the Vetus Itala, in the Ethiopian, Jerusalem Syriac, 
and Vulgate versions. It is also found in some codices of the 
Armenian version. St. Nicon the Monk declares that it was 
omitted in the Armenian version, because it was judged “hurtful 
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to many of the hearers.”—(De Impia Relig. Arm. 2; Migne 
Patr. Graeca I. 655). It is found in six evangelistaries, and in 
the liturgy read in the Greek Church on the feasts of SS. 
Pelagia, Theodora, Eudocia and St. Mary of Egypt. Forty-five 
more cursive MSS. have it, but with an asterisk prefixed. 
Eleven cursive MSS. and one evangelistary place it at the end 
of the Gospel of St. John. Four cursive MSS. place it after 
the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke. It is found in the 
Constitutions of the Apostles, II. 24, 4, and in the Synopsis called 
of Athanasius, 50. It is endorsed by St. Ambrose, Apologia 
David, II. 1., and by St. Augustine (De Conj. Adult. II. 7), 
where he declares: “Who does not understand that the 
husband ought to forgive what the Lord forgave? But the 
mind of the unbelieving abhors this, so that some of little faith, 
or rather enemies of the true faith, fearing, I believe, that 
impunity in sinning might be given to their wives, expunged 
from their codices that which the mercy of the Lord had done 
unto the adulteress, as though he who said: ‘Now sin no more’, 
had given license to sin.” It is found in the works of St. 
Pacianus (Ad Sympr. III. 20); Leo the Great (Sermo 62 [60], 
4); and in Sedulius, Chrysologus and Cassiodorus. “The Syrian 
Jacobus Sarugensis of the fifth century has expounded the 
passage in a lengthy sermon. 

The internal evidence unfavorable to the pericope is 
founded on the difference of style that exists between it and the 
rest of St. John’s writings. Thus, in this pericope, ép@pou is © 
employed for mpwi: mas o dads for 6 dyAos: évete(Aato for 
éyparev: avaydptytos for dpapriay otk éywv: Kataxpivew for 
kpivew, and the particle 6¢ frequently for the ody which latter 
particle is characteristic of St. John. 

After carefully weighing the evidence, we are persuaded 
that the pericope is genuine. ‘The objections founded on the 
difference of style are very slight. In the first place, in the 
vicissitudes through which the Greek text has passed, many 
variants are found in the text, so that we may well believe that 
the original text in all its textual purity has not come down to 
us. Moreover, in every writer some Graf deyoueva are found, 
and in other portions of St. John they occur. Thus, in IX. on, 
he employs the phrase j\v«éay éxyew: in IX. 28, Aovdopeiv: in IX. 
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22, ovrvridecOa, Again, in other passages John employs 6¢ in 
preference to ody. Thus in VII. 37—44, 6¢ occurs four times 
and ovv twice. 

The internal evidence is strong in favor of the passage. It 
bears on itself the stamp of Jesus’ wisdom and his mercy. 
There is nothing weak in it, nothing extravagant, nothing that 
does not harmonize with his perfect character. 

It is impossible that an interpolator should interpolate a 
passage so divine in internal character; and again it is 
impossible that the Church should have accepted such a 
substantial interpolation for all these ages. 

It is easy to assign a reason for its omission from so many 
codices. In fact, Augustine has clearly defined the reason. It 
was the fear that the mercy shown the adulteress might be 
abused to lessen the horror of this sin. Very just and true is 
the following declaration of E. Renan: 

“Te récit de la femme adultére laisse place 4 de grands 
doutes critiques. Ce passage manque dans les meilleurs 
manuscrits; je crois cependant qu’il faisait partie du texte 
primitif. Les données topographiques des versets I et 2 ont de 
la justesse. Rien ‘dans la morceau ne fait disparate avec le 
style du quatri¢éme évangile. Je pense qui c’est par uu scrupule 
déplacé, venu a l’esprit de quelques faux rigoristes, sur la 
morale en apparence relachée de l’épisode, qu’on aura coupé 
ces lignes qui pourtant, vu leur beauté, se seront satuvées, en 
s’attachant a d’autres parties des textes évangéliques. ..... 
On comprend, en tout cas, beaucoup mieux qu’un tel passage 
ait été retranché qu’ajouté.” (Mie de Jésus, 13° edit. Appendice, 
Pp. 500, 501.) 

From the Acts of the Council of Trent, edited by Theiner 
(I. pp. 71—84), it is evident that the Fathers, in declaring that 
the books of the Canon of Scripture were inspired zwzth all their 
parts, intended first of all to canonize those portions of the 
Gospels that had been doubted by some. Hence, we believe 
that this important passage is included in the decree of Trent; 
and therefore we believe that it is of faith that the passage is 
inspired. But in regard to the authorship of the passage, 
though we are fully persuaded that it is of St. John, yet its 
authorship is not of faith. 
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We come now to deal with the episode itself. Over across 
to the eastward from Jerusalem lies the slope of the Mount of 
Olives. It is thus called on account of the many olive trees 
which grow upon its slopes. Kedron runs through the valley 
which lies between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. At 
the close of the great feast the multitudes set out homeward, 
and Jesus withdrew to the Mount of Olives to pass the night. 
When preaching in Jerusalem, this was the Savior’s usual 
resting place for the night. Luke says: ‘And every day he 
was teaching in the Temple; and every night he went out, and 
lodged in the mount that is called the Mount of Olives.”— 
XXI. 37. Early on the following morning, Jesus comes into 
the outer court of the Temple; and the people immediately 
surround him. It was an established custom with the Jews 
that a teacher should sit, while teaching. In conformity with 
this usage, Jesus sat and taught the people. And now a 
delegation of Scribes and Pharisees come up to Jesus, bringing 
with them a woman. ‘They set her in the midst of the throng 
that had assembled to hear Jesus, and then they make their 
charge. With consummate craftiness they address Jesus in a 
very honorable manner: they call him Master. They make 
their charge against the woman, it was the crime of adultery. 
There was no element of doubt in the case: the woman was 
taken in the act. She made no defense; her guilt was 
established. In the Law of Moses a terrible punishment was 
appointed unto those guilty of fornication and adultery. In 
Deuteronomy we read: ‘But if this thing be true, that the 
tokens of virginity were not found in the damsel; then they shall 
bring out the damsel to the door of her father’s house, and the 
men of her city shall stone her with stones that she die: because 
she hath wrought folly in Israel, to play the harlot in her father’s 
house: so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 

“Tf a man be found lying with a woman married to a 
husband, then shall both of them die, the man that lay with 
the woman, and the woman: so shalt thou put away the evil 
from the midst of thee. 

“If there be a damsel that is a virgin betrothed unto a 
husband, and a man find her in a city and he lie with her; then 
ye shall bring them both out unto the gate of that city, and ye 
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shall stone them with stones that they die; the damsel because 
she cried not, being in a city; and the man, because he hath 
humbled his neighbor’s wife: so thou shalt put away the evil 
from the midst of thee.”—XXII. 20—24. In Leviticus: 
“And the man that committeth adultery with his neighbor’s 
wife, the adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to 
death.”—XX. Io. 

From the fact that the mode of death is not explicitly 
stated in the case of the adulterous wife, some believe that 
death by stoning was only appointed for the fornicarious 
unmarried woman. ‘This seems to be unreasonable. The sin 
of illicit sexual intercourse was contemplated in all these 
enactments as substantially the same sin, and the punishment 
of death by being stoned in one case explicitly appointed is 
understood in the other cases. This is corroborated by the 
celebrated passage of Ezekiel XVI. 38—40: “And I will 
judge thee as women that break wedlock are judged. ...... 

“They shall also bring up an assembly against thee, and 
they shall stone thee with stones, and thrust thee through with 
their swords.” 

There is no doubt therefore that Moses appointed death by 
being stoned as the punishment of the adulterous wife. In 
fact, such was the usual death appointed by the Law for grave 
crimes. 

The Scribes and Pharisees feigning to wish to be taught 
ask of Jesus what to do with the woman. 

The question naturally arises, Why did they bring the 
woman taken in adultery, and not the man? ‘The answer is 
easy: they wished that Jesus would pardon the culprit, and 
they judged that the woman weet appeal more to his mercy 
than the man. 

Now the case of the woman may be considered in two 
different aspects. In the first place, we may consider the case as 
it formed the basis of a plot to entrap Jesus; and, secondly, we 
may consider the intrinsic merits of the case. 

Now as regards the first question, we are not left in doubt 
of the dishonesty of the accusers of this woman. True she was 
an adulteress; but it was not zeal for the Law of Moses that 
moved the Scribes and Pharisees to accuse her. The Law of 
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Moses concerning the punishment of adultery had fallen into 
desuetude in the decadent polity of Israel. In fact, the Romans 
had taken from the Jews the right to inflict the death penalty. 
This is clear from John XVIII. 31: “The Jews said unto him 
(Pilate): It is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
This is confirmed by many passages of the Talmud. It seems 
that the tribunal of the Sanhedrin had become so lax and 
corrupt that, for the preservation of order, the executive power 
had to be vested in another body. Thus Maimonides in 
Sotah, cap. 3: ‘For the reason that adulteries were openly 
multipled in the time of the second Temple, the Sanhedrin 
abrogated the trial of the adulterous wife by the bitter waters, 
ete.” Cfr. Num. V. r1—3I1. 

Therefore they were confident that the Lord would not 
condemn the woman. The merciful character of the Lord was 
well known. Moreover, if he should pass sentence of death 
upon the woman, he could be denounced to the Roman 
authorities. It is true that St. Stephen the deacon was stoned 
to death, even after this time; but this was an act of mob 
violence, a mere murder. 

But if the Lord should openly say: ‘‘Let the woman go,” 
the Scribes and Pharisees would immediately charge him to the 
people with subverting the Law of Moses. It was a shrewdly 
planned dilemma. Of course, they expected that the Lord 
would pardon the woman. During a long period no adulteress or 
adulterer had been put to death. That terrible old ordinance 
was intended for another age, and was now quite obsolete. It 
had fulfilled its purpose. No milder legislation would have 
availed among the stiff-necked, fierce people in the age for 
which the Jewish legislation was intended. But as the old 
order of things was verging to the new, many of the old 
ordinances fell into desuetude. 

But in this especially appeared the dishonesty of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. ‘The law concerning adultery was no 
longer executed, but no man openly declared the Law of Moses 
of no effect. The enemies of Jesus well knew the state of 
society, and they hoped to force Jesus to utter a positive 
declaration that could be construed as being contrary to the 
Law of Moses. Contemplate the infamy of their malice. They 
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know that the Lord is merciful; they know that he can not 
condemn the woman; they know that the weak, defenseless 
nature of the woman will more readily awaken feelings of 
mercy; and they catch at what this noble attribute may prompt 
the Lord to do, in order to have a charge against him. History 
records nothing baser, nothing more heinous. 

It was a solemn moment. The eyes of all were turned to 
Jesus. ‘The poor culprit waited in trembling agony. An eager 
expectancy held the minds of all. There was a moment of 
silence; and then Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground. 

Many have tried to know what Christ wrote on the 
ground. Some of the opinions are very curious. Thus codex 
U declares that he wrote évés éxdorov aitay Tas dpaprtias, ‘the 
sins of each one of them.’? The same is found in about twenty 
cursive MSS. St. Jerome declares thus: ‘In the Gospel of 
St. John, in many Greek and Latin codices, there is found a 
passage concerning an adulterous woman who was accused 
before the Lord. The Scribes and Pharisees accused her, and 
vehemently urged that she be stoned according to the Law. 
But Jesus stooping down wrote with his finger upon the 
ground; viz., the sins of those who accused her, and the sins of 
all mortals.”—Contra Pelag. II, 17. 

In one sense this opinion is only valuable as a curious 
specimen of the opinions of the times; but in another sense it 
is very valuable. Jerome was able to examine many ancient 
codices that have never come down to us. The most ancient 
Greek codices that we have are not older than St. Jerome. 
Furthermore we know that St. Jerome was not favorable to 
apocryphal writings. Indeed, he is the only one of the Fathers 
who has by direct statement repudiated the deuterocanonical 
books. Now we have the positive statement of such an 
ancient and unbiased witness, that the pericope concerning the 
adulteress was in many Greek and Latin codices in the fourth 
century. And Jerome uses it in the aforesaid quotation as 
Scriptural testimony. 

St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and Barradius conjecture that 
Jesus wrote on the ground the sentence that he afterwards 
uttered: ‘He that is without sin among you, let him first cast 
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a stone at her.” Augustine and Toleti believe that the action 
of Jesus had reference to the declaration of Jeremiah XVII. x ai 
““— they that depart from thee shall be written in the earth, 
because they have forsaken the Lord, the fountain of living 
waters.” 

It is amazing that so simple an action should be made the 
subject of such extravagant opinions. Much of the old exegesis 
lacks vitality. By an excessive mysticism most of the old 
writers departed far from the naturalness of the sacred writings. 
They often strove to find some deep religious meaning in things 
that were merely touches of human nature, or details serving 
only as the setting of a religious truth. 

Now in regard to our present text, we must know, first of 
all, that when the Scribes and Pharisees brought the accused 
woman to Jesus, he was sitting and teaching the people. In 
accordance with the custom of the East, he was sitting not on 
any chair or seat, but on the pavement of the Temple. At the 
interrogation of the Pharisees, the Lord inclined his body 
forward, while still in a sitting posture, and traced some 
characters on the pavement of the Temple. Now it is plainly 
evident that these characters were not legible, and there- 
fore the Lord wrote no definite words on that pavement. 
Without the intervention of a miracle legible writing could not 
be written under such circumstances. Legible characters may 
be made in heaps of sand; but it is evident that in the Temple 
such a condition was not present. Again, accumulations of fine 
dust may so overdust a smooth surface that writing may be 
practised, but neither could this condition be verified in this 
event. Aside from the care of the Temple that devolved on the 
Levites, the thousands of the people who passed and repassed 
over that pavement continually would prevent any such 
accumulation of dust. Wherefore we believe that the Lord 
wrote no certain words on the pavement of the Temple, but 
that after the manner of a man absorbed in thought, he merely 
traced some indefinite characters on the pavement. We can 
readily appreciate this delicate human feature of our Lord’s life. 
He was not more truly God than he was truly man. Being a 
true man, he acted like a man. Sitting at our desk, and 
pondering over some deep question, as trying to give judgment 
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in some difficult case, we often trace random characters on 
scraps of paper and other objects. Such slight action of the 
bodily members seems to relieve the tension of the mind, and to 
aid concentration of thought. We are not presuming to make 
a psychological analysis of the soul of Christ; but we believe 
that in these little details of his conduct, he reveals in a manner 
simple and natural his human nature. 

The Lord did not immediately answer the question proposed 
by the Pharisees. With downcast eyes he sat as one perplexed, 
tracing lines with his finger onthe pavement. It was the attitude 
of a wise man; he was weighing the question. He was pondering 
not only that question, but many other questions like toit. The 
malice of Israel, the dishonesty and hypocrisy of the leaders of the 
chosen people, the destiny of man were present in his thoughts. 

The Scribes and Phatisees are exultant: they interpret the 
silence of the Lord as an evidence of his inability to extricate 
himself from their dilemma. The silence of the Lord 
continues: the Scribes and Pharisees repeat their question, 
and urge him to answer. At length, he raises himself up to an 
erect sitting posture, and looking calmly at the accusers, he 
utters a most divine judgment: “He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone at her.” 

Having uttered this judgment, the Lord again bent his 
body forward, and resumed his attitude of deep meditation, 
again tracing characters on the pavement of the Temple. 

The Lord’s response is in conformity with Deuteronomy, 
XVII. 6—-7: “At the mouth of two witnesses or three 
witnesses shall he that is to die be put to death; at the mouth 
of one witness he shall not be put to death. The hand of the 
witnesses shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people.” 

This response had not been expected. The Scribes and 
Pharisees are immediately thrown into confusion by it. ‘Their 
question is fully answered, and yet there is no infraction of the 
Law of Moses, nor is there anything in it contrary to the laws 
of Rome. Wisdom had vanquished low cunning. 

The Lord’s decision does not enfeeble the principle of 
executive justice. He does not establish the principle that a 
man may not rightfully execute justice, unless he be without 
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sin: the moral status of the executive has naught to do with 
the execution of judgment on a criminal. A man of many 
crimes may execute a just judgment, and such execution will 
be a righteous act. Of course, in such a case conscience will 
be most active in reprehending one who is compelled by the 
law to condemn a man for crimes perhaps less than those of 
which he himself stands in conscience accused. And this is 
exactly the intent of the Lord’s judgment: he wished to arouse 
the guilty conscience of the accusers. The Lord knew their 
undivulged crimes. He knew that what they did under 
pretence of zeal for the Law was a trick to catch him. ‘The 
woman could not be condemned to death: the Roman Law 
prevented that. Moreover, the harsh legislation of Moses was 
destined to give place to the great code of mercy. It is true 
that Christianity endorses capital punishment for crime. It 
does not contain a penal code; but we venture to state that a 
penal code which would appoint the penalty of death for 
adultery would be in perfect agreement with the principles of 
Christianity. Of course, the mode of inflicting the death 
penalty is in the main a matter of human legislation, and will 
be different among different peoples. We believe, however, 
that the genius of Christianity is opposed to the execution of 
the criminal directly by the people. In that first legislation 
such procedure was useful to impress their rude minds with 
a horror of crime; but Christianity has refined man, so 
that now a more humane criminal code exists among civilized 
nations. 

We cannot judge the action of the Lord on the basis of the 
existence of a criminal code which made death the penalty of 
her crime. But even had there been such a code of criminal 
procedure, the act of mercy of the Lord would not conflict with 
the rightful execution of the law. Justice should ever be 
tempered with mercy. A pardon in an spdavidtias case leaves 
the law in all its vigor. 

It is true, that same Judge in the final judgment will 
condemn to hell any man or woman who shall be found guilty 
of an unrepented sin of adultery. No adulterer shall enter the 
kingdom of Heaven. But now is the time of mercy. God 
delights not in the death of the sinner, but desires that he be 
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converted and live. The case of the adulteress is a specimen 
of that merciful waiting of God, of that unwillingness to 
condemn. 

As we look upon that scene in the Temple, while they are 
waiting for Jesus’ answer, we instinctively feel what that 
answer will be. No other answer would be in accord with the 
character of the man who so loved a sinful world that he gave 
his life for it. The contemporary records of the Jews 
acknowledge that their polity no longer took cognizance of 
adultery, and yet the Scribes and Pharisees make a test case of 
this poor wretch to entrap Jesus. 

After Jesus had delivered his judgment of the case, there 
ensued a second interval of silence, while Jesus sat meditative 
as before, tracing characters on the floor of the Temple, The 
accusers were thoroughly discomfited. They had never thought 
of stoning the woman; but they had hoped to force Jesus to 
give a judgment that might be construed against the Mosaic 
Law. And lo, his judgment is in perfect accord with the 
Mosaic Law, and yet it saves the woman. Their guilty 
consciences trouble them. ‘They feel that the man sitting 
there in the Temple reads the sinful records of their souls. 
They came there with a dishonest purpose, and Jesus has 
unmasked it. It would not do to go away in a body: the 
people would regard it as an evidence that they admitted their 
guilt. So one by one they steal away, escaping observation as 
much as possible. 

It was noticed by the eye-witness who recorded for us the 
account that the eldest of the accusers was the first to go. 
This seems to indicate that the load of sin on his conscience 
was the heaviest. Length of days with them brought only 
accumulation of sins. 

Thus one by one they go out, till all have gone, and Jesus 
is left alone with the woman. ‘This does not mean that Jesus 
and the woman were the only persons left on the scene: the 
people remained; for it is distinctly stated that the woman was 
in the midst, that is, surrounded by the multitude. 

Maldonatus rightly rebukes Beza for having impugned the 
credibility of the account on the ground that it were unfitting 
for Jesus to remain alone in the Temple with an adulteress. In 
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the first place, Beza did not understand the passage, since it is 
clear that the Lord’s disciples were present, and the people were 
present; but even were the Lord left alone with the woman in 
such a place, and under such circumstances, no decent mind 
would find anything incongruous therein. Jesus sat alone and 
talked with the Samaritan woman by Jacob’s well, and she at 
that time was living with a man who was not her husband. It 
is not strange that the filthy mind of Beza mistook the meaning 
of the passage in order to find evil in it. 

The object of the Lord in stooping down after his 
judgment was to allow his words to have their full effect on 
the guilty consciences of the accusers, and also to give them 
time to go away unobserved by him. 

When the last one of the woman’s accusers is gone, the 
Lord again lifts himself into an erect sitting posture, and 
speaks kindly to the woman. He knows that the accusers are 
gone; but to reassure her, and as it were, to introduce the 
pardon, he asks, where are her accusers, and if no man 
condemned her. The poor woman sees the hope of pardon in 
these words, and she answers quickly: “No man, Lord.” And 
Jesus straightway declares: ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go 
thy way; from henceforth sin no more.” 

A synopsis of the case is simply this: A woman is found 
guilty of adultery. This sin was of old punished by the 
Mosaic legislation by death, to be inflicted by stoning by the 
people. That old discipline had fallen greatly into desuetude 
in the last days of the Old Testament. Under the Romans the 
death sentence was reserved to the Roman authorities. The 
Scribes and Pharisees knowing this, seize on this woman under 
pretence of zeal for the Law, but in reality with the intent of 
committing the Lord to some word or act which may be 
construed against the Mosaic Law. The accusers are hypocrites, 
filled with many sins, and in reality care nothing for the Law. 
Jesus most skilfully avoids the net set to catch him, and turns 
the tables upon his enemies. He turns their eyes in on their 
souls, and arouses them to a sense of their own guiltiness. At 
his words the consciousness of guilt was awakened, and they 
were filled with confusion. ‘They slunk away in shame and 
confusion. ‘The woman was left alone. It was not for the Lord 
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to condemn the poor sinner against whom no accuser now 
appeared. ‘There was but one thing to do, to pardon her sins, 
and let her go. This Jesus does, but with a divine admonition: 
“Sin no more.” Jesus is the friend of sinners, but not of sin. 
No being is ever pardoned by Jesus, in the sense of being 
licensed to sin. His love for us tends to separate us from 
our sins. 

The history of this woman finds a parallel in our lives in 
many ways. We have also sinned, and have been saved from 
condemnation and from death by the interposition of the mercy 
of Jesus. As our mind goes back through the records of 
memory, must we not confess that there have been many given 
moments when, if we had been called to judgment, our sentence 
must needs have been eternal death? Were there no accusers? 
Ah, yes; Satan clamored for us with a certain right; for we 
were his, sold to him by our sins? Who saved us? he who 
saved this woman from her accusers. And forgiving us, he 
said tous: ‘Go thy way; and from henceforth sin no more.” 
It was an admonition full of mercy and love. But we disobeyed 
him, and we sinned again. And again he stood between us and 
death. And we treated the forgiveness as such a light matter, 
scarcely thinking of it after it had been given. And so we go 
on through life; and still Jesus is patient and ready to forgive. 
And if we are lost, it will be because we have, so to speak, tired 
out the mercy of Jesus Christ. 

If a man were sick unto death, and given up to die, and 
were then saved from death by some great physician, the man 
would never forget it. But men whose souls are dead in sin, 
go to the tribunal of mercy, and receive pardon, and a 
restoration to spiritual life; and they go forth, and think not as 
much of the great effect that has been operated in them as they 
think of some mere detail of their worldly life. 

There is also a lesson in this event against harsh and 
intemperate judgments of our neighbor. We are forbidden to 
judge others; we are commanded to judge ourselves. But even 
when the crime of a man is public, and clearly proven, 
moderation should characterize our judgment thereon. We 
should be careful that no personal vindictiveness mingle with 
the desire to see the laws upheld. We should, even when 
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giving expression to a righteous indignation against a fellow- 
man’s crime, look into our own souls, and see if we could cast 
the first stone. ‘The world’s way is to be severe against the 


sins of others, and lenient toward’s one’s self, 


The Christian 


should reverse this order: he must be severe with himself, but 
slow to condemn another; for he can not know the secret 
workings of the soul of his fellow man, and hence can not pass 
a just judgment on the deeds of a man. 
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12. Again therefore Jesus 
spake unto them, saying: I 
am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not 
walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 


13. The Pharisees therefore 
said unto him: ‘Thou bearest 
witness of thyself; thy witness 
is not true. 


14. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Even if I bear 
witness of myself, my witness 
is true; for I know whence I 
came, and whither I go; but 
ye know not whence I come, 
or whither I go. 


15. Yejudge after the flesh ; 
I judge no man. 


16. Yea and if I judge, my 
judgment is tiue; for I am not 
alone, but I and the Father 
that sent me. 


17. Yea and in your law it 
is written, that the witness of 
two men is true. 
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18. I am he that beareth 
witness of myself, and the 
Father that sent me beareth 
witness of me. 


19. They said _ therefore 
unto him: Where is thy 
Father? Jesus answered: Ye 
know neither me, nor my 
Father: if ye knew me, ye 
would know my Father also. 


20. ‘These words spoke he 
in the treasury, as he taught in 
the Temple: and no man took 
him ; because his hour was not 
yet come. 


21. Hesaid therefore again 
unto them: I go away, and ye 
shall seek me, and shall die in 
your sin: whither I go, ye can 
not come, 


g20 Lhe jews. therefore 
said: Will he kill himself, 
that he saith: Whither I go, 
ye cannot come? 


23. And he said unto them: 
Ye are from beneath; I am 
from above: ye are of this 


world; I am not of this 
world. 
24. I said therefore unto 


you, that ye shall die in your 
sins: for except ye believe that 
Iam he, ye shall die in your 
sins. 

25. They said therefore 
unto him: Who art thou? 
Jesus said unto them: Even 
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that which I have also spoken 
unto you from the beginning. 


26. Ihave many things to 
speak and to judge concerning 
you: howbeit he that sent me 
is true; and the things which 
I heard from him, these speak 
I unto the world. 


27. They perceived not 
that he spoke to them of the 
Father. 


28. Jesus therefore said: 
When ye have lifted up the 
Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am he, and that I do 
nothing of myself, but as the 
Father taught me, I speak these 
things. 

29. And he that sent me is 
with me; he hath not left me 
alone; for I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him. 
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Though some have thought otherwise, we believe that the 


present discourse of Jesus is a continuation of the discourse 
recorded in the seventh chapter. The theme is the same and 
the place is substantially the same. If we take out the 
pericope concerning the adulteress, together with the fifty-third 
verse of the seventh chapter, the whole discourse is found to 
possess unity and sequence. But this observation does not 
cast doubt on the genuinity of the pericope concerning the 
adulteress. Her history is simply an episode that took place on 
one of the mornings during Jesus’ teaching in the Temple. It 
did not break the unity of the theme of his discourse. For 
example, the part of the discourse included between verse 37 
and verse 52 of the seventh chapter, was delivered on a different 
day from the day on which VII. 16—27 was delivered; and yet 
the logical unity of the discourse is not broken. 
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Jesus here declares himself to be what the Prophets of old 
declared the Messiah would be, the light of the world. Isaiah 
says: ‘The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined.”—IX. 2. And again: “I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the end of the earth."—XLIX. 6. Simeon 
declared of Jesus that he should be a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles —Luke II. 32. St. John declares that Jesus was “the 
true light which lighteth every man coming into this world.” 
—John I. 9. 

Without light the material universe is a blank to us. So 
without supernatural light, the supernatural world is a blank. 
That light must come from Jesus Christ. This is a dark, sad, 
foolish, world. As in dark places we are enabled to progress 
by the guiding light of a torch, so by the light of Jesus Christ 
we are able to walk through the darkness of this world up to 
the world of light and of life. Jesus declares himself to be the 
- light of the world in the exclusive sense: he is the only 
essential, self-luminous light: all other lights are lights by 
participation. Now we follow that light by faith, and this faith 
being a living faith, produces deeds of righteousness. Jesus 
declares that he who follows him, that is, who believes in him, 
shall have the light of life. The future tense does not refer to 
future time the acquisition of the effect, but makes such effect 
depend on the following as its cause. It establishes the order 
of cause and effect, and connotates the perseverance of the 
effect. This light is called the light of life, because it is the 
fundamental principle of the supernatural life of the soul. Ifa 
man follows that light, he will believe; and if he believes, with 
all that faith implies, he will obtain eternal life. The effect of 
the Light of the World is exercised upon man in various ways. 
The teaching of Jesus while on earth is an effect of that light. 
The everlasting deposit of truth deposited in the Church is an 
effect of that light. ‘That light. resides in the Church and 
infallibly guides her to propose to man the right law of faith 
and morals. And that light operates in the soul of man, and 
enables him to believe with a saving faith. 
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The Pharisees now cavil with Jesus on technicalities, It 
was a legal principle that no statement could be confirmed by 
the testimony of one witness. This principle has passed into 
all the codes of civilized man. The Pharisees thought by 
insisting on the mere letter of this principle to embarrass Jesus. 
We have already seen that in John, V. 33—36, Jesus foresaw 
this objection, and answered it. 

The juridical principle of the two witnesses was intended 
merely as a practical principle for regulating human affairs. 
It did not establish that the testimony of one man, if 
uncorroborated, was therefore false; but that it did not constitute 
evidence in human affairs. The intrinsic truth or falsity of a 
man’s statements was independent of this principle. The 
principle was simply a human convention to guard against 
false witness. The Pharisees used this principle dishonestly, 
captiously. They judged that from the nature of the case, 
Jesus could have no corroborative testimony. 

Jesus answers their objection, first, from his own divine 
character. ‘Truth, in itself considered, depends on the character 
of the speaker; and as the mission of Jesus was authentic, that 
was the pledge of his veracity. That the Pharisees refused to 
believe in him came from the fact that they were ignorant of 
his real character. Jesus charges this ignorance to them asa 
sin, because it was culpable. Evidence enough had been given 
to convince them that the mission of Jesus was authentic, and 
the authenticity of his mission was the guarantee of his 
veracity. 

The fundamental defect with Pharisaic thought was to 
judge according to the flesh. To judge according to the flesh 
is identical with to judge according to appearance, which has 
already been described in the preceding chapter. There is a 
world of thought which lies wholly on the surface of things. 
In that world the soul of man never goes beyond the outward 
crust of things. It is a world of ignorance, of pride, and of 
wickedness. ‘he men of that world seek not what is true, but 
what is advantageous, and pleasant. That world has never 
found the true God, nor anything of the supernatural world. 
That world has its false philosophy, its false heroes, and its 
false religion. In that world men prate about a false human 
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destiny that flatters the pride of man, and appeals to his 
sensualized nature. It is easy to deceive that world, and its 
deceivers are many. In that world the soul of man is the slave 
of the senses: men are deceived by the mere show of things, 
“and give to dust that is a little gilt more laud than gilt 
o’er-dusted.” It is a world of fads, and whims, and 
foolishness; a world of blind pride, and superficiality. Out 
into this foolish, superficial world, the Pharisees had drifted, 
and hence they could not understand Christ, because his 
kingdom was not of this world. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in explaining 
Christ’s statement in the fifteenth verse, “I judge no man.” 
Much has been written thereon, and yet none of the opinions 
is satisfactory. We venture the following solution: The 
Pharisees had charged Jesus with a violation of the Law of 
Deuteronomy, XIX. 15: “One witness shall not rise up 
against a man for any iniquity, or for any sin, in any sin that 
he sinneth; at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall a matter be established.” Jesus answers 
their charge in a twofold manner. First, he declares to them 
that he does not execute the judgment that the Law of 
Deuteronomy contemplated on any man. ‘This is not the time 
of judgment: there will come such a time, but it is not yet. 
This is the time of mercy: ‘For God sent not the Son into 
the world to judge the world; but that the world should be 
saved through him.” 

Secondly, he declares that even the judgment that he 
renders concerning himself is not the judgment of one witness, 
but is, even by their application of the Law, a judgment worthy 
of faith; for the Father bore witness of the Son. ‘The Father’s 
witness was revealed in the miracles of Jesus, and in the direct 
voice from Heaven declaring that Jesus was the Son of God. 
The Pharisees now deride Jesus. An eminently spiritual 
doctrine is easily made the subject of ridicule. They ask him, 
‘Where is thy Father?” Jesus does not directly answer this 
derisive question. They had understood his statement, and the 
question was only proposed with the intent to draw from Jesus 
some proposition that could be construed as blasphemy. 
Avoiding their plot, Jesus lays bare the blindness of their 
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minds. ‘They knew the name of God, but were ignorant of his 
real nature. Through voluntary blindness, they were also 
ignorant of the nature of the Son of God, and of his mission. 
The same causes that prevented them from knowing Jesus, held 
them in ignorance of the Father. The most perfect form of 
God’s revelation to man came through Jesus: “ neither 
doth any know the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the son willeth to reveal him.” Hence, in rejecting the Son, 
they cut off from themselves the highest form of the revelation 
of God. 

It is impossible to determine in what part of the Temple the 
treasury in which Jesus spoke was situated. There wasa treasury 
in the court of the women where were placed chests for offerings, 
but it is not certain that it was the only treasury of the Temple. 

It may well be imagined that Jesus’ sharp rebuke incensed 
the Pharisees against him; and yet “no man took him: his 
hour was not yet come.” 

Jesus now speaks again of his going away. The doctrine 
is in the main identical with VII. 33—34. Jesus however adds 
here the terrible judgment: ‘“‘Ye shall die in your sin.” Of 
course, the statement of Christ is in a certain sense conditional, 
and continuing his discourse, Jesus makes known the condition, 
“Except ye believe that I am (the Messiah), ye shall die in your 
sins.” This is plain and simple: ‘‘And in no other is there 
salvation: for neither is there any other name under Heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.” Sin is 
universal, and there is but one redemption, that which comes 
through Jesus Christ. Therefore the Jews who rejected Christ 
died in their sins. But the declaration of Jesus is something 
more than merely conditional; it implies that in those whom 
he addressed, the condition was in large measure fulfilled, and 
that they should actually die in their sins. 

It is a terrible sentence, and yet it is being fulfilled on 
multitudes of our fellow beings every day. The world’s great 
malady to-day is lack of faith. A cultured infidelity takes the 
place of supernatural faith. 

Jesus speaks of going away unto his own world; a world 
into which his hearers could not come, because they have 
nothing in common with that supernal world. They were 
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totally given to a world which holds a deadly enmity to Christ's 
world. Snakes, reptiles, newts, lizards and frogs do not fly; 
they creep upon the earth: the air is for the birds. So the 
slaves of this world can not ascend into the supernatural world 
of Christ. Before a creature of this world can pertain to 
that world, he must undergo a transformation, and that 
transformation they rejected. 

Jesus speaks of his death as a peaceable going away unto 
his own world; because, until he voluntarily offered himself up, 
no force could take him. 

The malignity of the Pharisees is revealed in their 
comment on Jesus’ declaration that he will go away whither 
they can not come. Not understanding his high thoughts, they 
ask in derision, ‘Will he kill himself?” This was a grave 
insult to Jesus. The crime of suicide was held in deep 
abomination among the Jews. ‘Thus Josephus speaks of it in 
his celebrated speech in ‘The Wars of the Jews,” III., VIII. 8: 
‘“Now self-murder is a crime most remote from the common 
nature of all animals, and an instance of impiety against God, 
our Creator: nor indeed is there any animal that dies by its own 
contrivance, or its own means, for the desire of life is a law 
engraven in them all; on which account we deem those that 
openly take it away from us to be our enemies, and those that 
do it by treachery, are punished for so doing. And do not you 
think that God is very angry when a man does injury to what 
God has bestowed on him? For from him we have received 
our being, and we ought to leave it to his disposal to take that 
being away from us..... The souls of those who have acted 
madly against themselves are received by the darkest place in 
i God hates such doings, and the crime is punished 
by our most wise legislator. Accordingly our laws determine 
that the bodies of those who kill themselves shall be exposed 
till the sun be set, without burial, although at the same time it 
is allowed by them to be lawful to bury our enemies.” 

The Lord leaves the declaration concerning himself 
somewhat indeterminate: “Except ye believe that I am, ye 
shall die in your sins.” Upon the evidence that he had given 
the world, it was possible to understand what he meant. In 
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fact, the expression in that indefinite form has a peculiar force 
and fitness to apply to him who could say of himself as did God 
out of the burning bush: “Iam the I am.” 

The Pharisees affect not to understand anything of Jesus’ 
revelation of his character, and they ask with impudent 
abruptness; “ Who art thou?” The Lord’s answer is obscure to 
us. The text in the Latin Vulgate is hopelessly inaccurate, 
and is rejected by all exegetists. Whatever sense we are to 
derive from this passage must come from the Greek. Many 
opinions have been advanced upon this difficult passage of 
Scripture. Corluy classifies under eight heads these different 
opinions. Without entering into this world of conjecture, we 
believe that the most probable sense of the words is: “I am 
even that which I have said unto you from the beginning.” 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites in its support the 
Greek poet Nonnus. The use of t7v apynv in such an adverbial 
sense is conformable to both profane and Scriptural Greek 
usage. The conjunction «a/ in the passage is merely emphatic. 
Christ thus directs their attention to the consistent chain of 
evidence which he had given to the world from the beginning 
of his public career. ‘There had been no change of front in 
Christ. He was the truth, and the truth is ever consistent. 
The best answer to the Pharisees’ question was to point to the 
public life of Christ: that bore witness to his character. 

The declaration of Jesus in the twenty-sixth verse has 
reference to the objection of the Pharisees. They had striven 
to impeach Jesus’ statement concerning himself on a juridical 
technicality. Jesus now declares to them that he has many 
things to speak and to judge concerning them, and that these 
judgments are true, because he is not alone, but he is supported 
by the Father who sent him. 

These high truths were not understood by these gross 
carnal men. Jesus now speaks still more mysteriously. He 
speaks words that were not intended to be understood then. A 
light afterwards came from Calvary on these words, and in that 
light they are perfectly revealed to men. 

Jesus had before spoken of his death on the cross as a 
being lifted up: “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that 
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whosoever believeth in him may have eternal life.”—John 
III. 14. The period of Jesus’ triumph began with Calvary. 
At his death the sun, and the moon, and the rocks proclaimed 
his Divinity. The Roman centurion watching that awful 
spectacle declared that Jesus was the Son of God. But Calvary 
was followed by the Resurrection, and then a great tidal wave 
swept over the world; and the everlasting Church of Christ was 
assembled out of all nations. Then indeed did men know that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

In saying that he does nothing of himself, but as the 
Father teaches him, Jesus affirms first the identity of his nature 
with the nature of the Father; and secondly, the absolute 
conformity of his human soul with the will of the Divinity. 

Again, the Father is with Jesus essentially by the 
hypostatic union, and he is with Jesus as man as a reward 
of Jesus’ merits. 
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those Jews who had believed 
him: If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples; 


32. And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make 
you free. 


33. They answered unto 
him: We are Abraham’s seed, 
and have never yet been in 
bondage to any man: how say- 
est thou: Ye shall be made 
free? 


34. Jesus answered them: 
Verily, verily, I say unto you: 
Every one that committeth sin 
is the bondservant of sin. 
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35. And the bondservant 
abideth not in the house for 
ever: the son abideth for ever. 


36. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed. 


37. I know that ye are 
Abraham’s seed; yet ye seek 
to kill me, because my word 
hath not free course in you. 


38. I speak the things 
which I have seen with my 
Father: and ye also do the 
things which ye heard from 
your father. 


39. They answered and said 
unto him: Our father is Abra- 
ham. Jesus saith unto them: 
If ye were Abraham’s children, 
ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham. 

40. But now ye seek to 
kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth, which I heard 
from God: this did not Abra- 
ham. 


41. Ye do the works of 
your father. ‘They said unto 
him: We were not born of 
fornication; we have one 
Father, even God. 


42. Jesus said unto them: 
If God were your Father, ye 
would love me: for I came 
forth and am come from God; 
for neither have I come of my- 
self, but he sent me. 
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43. Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word. 


44. Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your 
father it is your will to do. 
He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and stood not in the 
truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a 
lie, he speaketh of his own: 
for he is a liar, and the father 
thereof. 

45. But because I say the 
truth, ye believe me not. 


46. Which of you convic- 
teth me of sin? IfIsay truth, 
why do ye not believe me? 


47. He that is of God hear- 
eth the words of God: for this 
cause ye hear them not, be- 
cause ye are not of God. 


48. The Jews answered and 
said unto him: Say we not 
well that thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil? 


49. Jesus answered: I have 
not a devil; but I honor my 
Father, and ye dishonor me. 


50, But I seek not my 
own glory: there is one that 
seeketh and judgeth. 

51." Verily verily, \ 1) say 
unto you: Ifaman keep my 
word, he shall never see death. 
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52. The Jews said unto 
him: Now we know that thou 
hast a devil. Abraham is dead, 
and the prophets; and thou 
sayest: If a man keep my 
word, he shall never taste of 
death. 


53. Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, who is 
dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thy- 
self? 


54. Jesus answered: If I 
glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing: it is my Father that 
glorifieth me; of whom ye say: 
He is our God ; 


55. And ye have not known 
him: but I know him; and if 
I should say, I know him not, 
I shall be like unto you, a liar: 
but I know him, and keep his 
word. 


56. Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day; and he 
saw it, and was glad. 


57. The Jews therefore said 
unto him: ‘Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham? 


58. Jesus said unto them: 
Verily, verily, I say unto you: 
Before Abraham was, I am. 


59. They took up stones 
therefore to cast at him: but 
Jesus hid himself, and went 
out of the Temple. 
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In the 38th verse the reading jxovoate which we adopt has 
the endorsement of &°, B, C, K, L, X, and of many cursive 
MSS. It is also approved by Origen. In the same verse Tov 
matpés appears without the pronoun in B, L, T, etal. In the 
39th verse érroveire is the reading of \*, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, S, 
T, U, X,T, A, A, II, et al. This reading is also approved by 
Origen. Many authorities add dv. In verse 52 B is exceptional 
in having @dvatov ov yn Oewpnon: the others have yevontar. In 
verse 54 @eds juev is found in A, B’,C, L, I, A, A, U, and in 
many others. This reading is followed by f and g of the Vetus 
Itala; by many codices of the Vulgate; by the Gothic, Sahidic, 
Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is 
approved by Tischendorf, and is undoubtedly the true reading. 
@cds tua appears in &, B*, D, F, X, et al. This reading is 
followed by the greater number of codices of the Vetus Itala, 
and of the Vulgate, and is approved by Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Tertullian, and Hort. 

This variant is easily explained. The second reading is 
an attempt to do away with an apparent incongruity which 
arises from the Aramaic idiom. In the language which Christ 
spoke, these sentences, which in Greek are placed as indirect 
discourse, are always in form of expression direct discourse. 
This is a very familiar Hebrew idiom. Hence, if the sentence 
be placed as direct discourse, the pronoun must be of the first 
person; if it be changed to indirect discourse, the pronoun must 
be changed to the second person. In many Greek codices, and 
in the Coptic, Syriac, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions, we find 
at the end of the 59th verse the additamentum, “and going 
through the midst of them, went his way, and so passed by.” 

The Evangelist records that the discourse of Jesus in the 
Temple begat faith in many of the Jews. Jesus, reading the 
hearts of men, perceives this effect, and speaks in a manner to 
confirm this new-born faith. Faith may be born, and die, and 
thus it produces no fruit. It is only to the faith that perseveres 
to the end that the reward of faith is given, “but he that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.”—Matt. X. 22. 

To abide in Jesus’ word is perseveringly to believe in him, 
to keep his commandments, to love him, and wait for his second 
coming. ‘These qualities of the soul make a man Jesus’ disciple. 
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Jesus promises that as a result of being his disciples, men 
shall know the truth, and this truth shall free them from the 
slavery of sin. The two monsters ignorance and sin are the 
great enemies of man. Man can only be saved from these by the 
truth and power of Jesus Christ. If a man knows Jesus Christ, 
he is not ignorant, even though he can neither read nor write; 
and on the contrary, he who does not know Jesus Christ is 
profoundly ignorant, even though he be deeply versed in all the 
patrimony of human science; and they who are thus ignorant 
remain in the worst of slaveries, the slavery of error and sin. 
A man can not be a freeman unless he knows his destiny, his 
dignity as the heir of God; and this can only come through the 
following of Christ. The truth of Jesus Christ raises a man 
from a degrading serfdom, and makes him the Son of God, and 
God’s heir. 

Many have believed that they who answered Jesus in the 
thirty-third verse are the same who in the thirty-first verse are 
said to have believed. But such a sudden change of mind 
seems hardly credible. Hence, we believe that this latter 
response came from the Jews who had not believed, and that 
the rest of the discourse is directed to this class. For this 
opinion stand Augustine, Bede, Toleti, Jansenius, Barradius, 
a Lapide, Schegg and Corluy. 

The incredulous Jews do not understand the spiritual sense 
of Jesus’ words. They were a proud people, and their pride 
was aroused at the imputation that they were in a state of 
servitude. A slave denotes one low born. ‘They appeal to the 
nobility of their origin: they are the seed of Abraham. ‘This 
was the proudest boast of the Jew. It filled them with 
presumption, and they relied on this carnal descent to demand 
from God recognition before all other men. ‘The promises of 
God had been made to Abraham and to his seed; and they were 
that seed. The kingdom of Israel had been subjugated by the 
Assyrians; the kingdom of Judah had been led away into 
captivity by Babylon; and even in the time of their speaking, 
they were vassals of Rome. But these men were not speaking 
of the past history of Israel, but of their own personal condition; 
and their subjection to Rome could hardly be called slavery. 
The Jewish notion of their freedom is well expressed in the 
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speech of Eleazar to the Jews besieged by the Romans: 
“Since we, long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to be 
servants to the Romans, nor to any other than to God himself, 
who alone is the true and just Lord of mankind, the time is 
now come that obliges us to make that resolution true in 
practice.” 

Jesus more closely explains that he refers to the slavery of 
sin; and by an easy simile illustrates that the servant of sin 
can not be the heir of God. ‘The point of the illustration is in 
the fact that the inheritance does not pass to the slave, but to 
the lord’s son. Jesus seems to allude to the fact of Hagar and 
Ishmael, who by the direction of God were cast out from the 
inheritance of Isaac. Paul develops this theme marvelously in 
Galatians, IV. 22—31. 

- It might be objected that the simile is imperfect, for the 
reason that the slave is supposed to be in the house of the lord 
whose slave he is; hence the slaves of sin should be represented 
as being in the actual possession of sin personified. But in the 
illustration, these slaves are in the house of God, but in a 
servile condition there; and consequently they have not a right 
to the inheritance of the Son, until the Son manumits them 
and adopts them into his inheritance. 

The answer to this isclear. By sin man lost his birthright, 
and descended into a lower order of being. Wherefore, since 
the First Covenant did not take away this sin, the Jews were 
not in the relation of sonship to God, but were as slaves. Sin 
was the reason why God dealt with man as witha slave. The 
Old Law was a covenant between God and a people who were 
held in bondage. ‘‘So also we, when we were children, were 
held in bondage under the rudiments of the world: but when 
the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might redeem them 
who were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” Man had made himself a slave by his sin; and though 
God did not cast him off, he dealt with him as with a slave 
till Christ the Son set him free, and restored his inheritance. 

Christ concedes their carnal descent from Abraham, but he 
declares to them that in their deeds they are not true sons of 
Abraham, but of another father of whom he speaks at first 
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mysteriously. The Abrahamic sonship that avails before God 
is that which produces a moral likeness between the father 
and the son. This was altogether wanting in these incredulous 
Jews. Abraham believed the word of God through many tests ; 
but these sought to kill Jesus because he brought to them the 
message of the same God who spoke to Abraham. 

There is no possible excuse for this incredulity of the Jews. 
It was born of dishonesty and malice: it was inspired by the 
devil. In their moral nature they had no kinship with the 
Father of all believers: they were children of the devil. 

From the fact that Jesus concedes their Abrahamic origin 
and descent, and still declares that they have another father, the 
Jews realize that Jesus must refer to some spiritual fatherhood. 
They indignantly resent the imputation that they have any 
other spiritual fatherhood except the fatherhood of God. In 
the Old Testament, idolatry was most frequently represented 
as a fornication. The Jews, therefore, understood that Jesus 
accuses them of idolatry, and they fiercely declare that they 
have worshipped the true God. 

Jesus proceeds to demonstrate to them that they are not 
the spiritual children of God the Father, for the reason that 
they have rejected the Son of God, who came from the Father 
to teach them the truth. The Jews could not truthfully 
answer: “We know not that thou art the Son of God.” Jesus 
spoke from a full knowledge of their souls, and he knew that it 
was not from lack of evidence that they rejected ae but from 
malice inspired by the devil. 

Many have believed that by the expression, “I came forth 
and am come from God”, Jesus refers to his eternal Generation. 
Others refer it to his Incarnation. This latter opinion is 
supported by Origen, Theophilus, Rupert, Jansenius, 4 Lapide, 
Maldonatus, Schegg, Schanz, and Knabenbauer. It seems to 
us far more correct to see therein both the eternal Generation 
and the Incarnation included. As he spoke to the Jews, Jesus 
had that two-fold relation to the Father, and the term ¢&\0ov 
well expresses both. 

Jesus now plainly tells the Jews that the reason that they 
can not accept his doctrine is that their souls are dominated by 
the devil, and he openly declares that their father is the devil. 
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Their minds were preoccupied by the principles that actuate 
the devil, and that are inspired by the devil, and when by man’s 
voluntary malice the devil holds such possession of man’s soul, 
the spirit of God will not enter. Upon such men all the 
salvific influences that God has placed in this world for the 
saving of man are lost. The whole nature of a man in that 
state becomes hardened, and sensualized. The truths of God 
have no savor for such a man. 

The first act in man’s justification is God’s grace: the 
second act is man’s acceptance of that grace. While man 
co-operates with that grace a divine operation is effected in his 
soul. Illumination comes, power to resist evil comes, and 
power to love. Faith grows strong, and a certain spiritual 
intuition brings divine things near. And in this spiritual 
communion between God and man consists the sonship of God. 
Hence does St. Paul say: ‘‘For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God.”—Rom. VIII. 14. 
Now it follows with absolute irievitable consequence that a man 
thus disposed in sonship of God should receive and love Christ; 
for the evidence and the internal operation of God in the soul 
will produce such effect. Hence Christ declares that if the 
Jews were of God they would love him. 

An exactly contrary effect will follow when a man is led 
by the spirit of the devil; and upon Christ’s authority we know 
that this was the condition of the Jews. Such a condition 
imports more than that the man is merely a sinner. It denotes 
that the man is devilized; his whole nature is corrupted by 
falsehood and malice. He is ruled by an evil spirit. 

The Greek phrase tyeis ée rod ratpds tod SuaBdrov éoré of 
the 44th verse has given rise to some strange opinions. ‘The 
syntax of the sentence would justify the translation: “You 
are of the father of the devil.” The presence of the two 
articles makes this the more obvious sense. In fact, Hilgenfeld 
in his Introduction to The New Testament, page 725, adopts 
stich a translation, and believes that it came from the Gnostic 
ideas with which the author of the Fourth Gospel was imbued. 

The sense of the expression must be sought from the 
context. The argument of Christ has tended to establish that 
the Jews in wickedness were children of the devil. The 
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introduction here, therefore, of the father of the devil would be 
out of keeping with what has preceded. Hence the second 
genitive does not depend on the first, but is in apposition 
thereto. Such collocation of words may be explained as a 
Hebrew idiom. The Peshito version is in perfect accord with 
the Vulgate and with our translation. 

Jesus declares that the devil was a murderer from the 
beginning. The devil was the murderer of the parents of all 
men in the garden; for by his temptation, Adam and Eve 
transgressed the command of God, and the universal death of 
all men followed upon their act: ‘By the envy of the devil, 
death entered into the world.”—Wisdom II. 24. 

Goodness and truth are convertible terms; and conversely 
evil and falsehood are convertible terms. Every evil is a 
falsehood. ‘Truth is the perfect divine harmony of creatures to 
each other, and of the mighty universe of creatures to God. 
Falsehood breaks this harmony. In saying that the devil stood 
not in the truth, the Lord means that all the powers of the 
devil are bent on the doing of evil. The use of the past tense 
of the verb imports that in past time such condition of the 
devil began, and that it still continues. It imports a present 
condition existing in virtue of some past event. That event, 
was the fall of the apostate angels, when they chose through 
pride to assume a false relation to the Almighty. 

When the devil lies, he does a thing that is perfectly 
natural to him: he is confirmed in evil, and all the powers of 
his being tend naturally to do evil, and to inspire others to 
do evil. 

We have given here the common opinion of Catholic 
interpreters on this forty-fourth verse. But the peculiar 
construction of the Greek text still leaves a certain feeling of 
uncertainty in the mind. 

Moved by this feeling we submit the following conjecture; 
not that we fully rest in it, but present it as a tentative effort of 
one seeking for light. Could it not be that the Lord may have 
established a sort of analogy here by which the devil is said to 
have a father, not in the sense that he came from another being 
by generation, but in the sense that he serves under the rule of 
the chief Satan? Thus in the infernal world, by this analogy, 
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two beings would correspond to God the Father and God the 
Son. In this analogy the condition of the unbelieving Jews is 
forcibly portrayed. ‘They say they are of the Father God, but 
they are of the father of the devil. They reject the Son of the 
Father God, because they receive the devil. 

In this conjecture the éxeivos of the forty-fourth verse, 
rendered in our version by “he”, signifies the devil working 
under command of his analogical father, the chief Satan. 
We would render, in this hypothesis, the last sentence of the 
verse: ‘When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for 
he is a liar, as is also his father.” ‘That is to say, the proper 
inheritance descended to the devil from his father is to lie, as 
the proper inheritance descended to Jesus Christ from his Father 
is to speak the truth. There was no danger of inducing men 
into error by employing the term father of the devil, as even the 
dullest of mankind could see that Jesus spoke a metaphor. 

Jesus continues his severe arraignment of the Jews. Jesus 
was of God; they were of the devil. Jesus was governed by the 
Spirit of his Father, God; they were governed by the spirit of 
their father, the devil. They who were led by the Spirit of God 
were with Jesus; they who were led by the devil were against 
him. Jesus spoke the truth; and they, for that very reason, strove 
to kill him, thus imitating their father, who is a liar and a 
murderer. Jesus challenges them to convict him of any sin: his 
only offense was that he spoke the truth. 

The terrible fixed malice of the devil is discoursed of here to 
illustrate the perversity of the Jews, and their likeness to the 
devil. Their opposition to Jesus was in its motives truly 
diabolical. 

The use of sz in the Latin Vulgate in the 45th verse is very 
objectionable. It weakens the sense of the verse. ‘The Greek 
term is 67/, introducing not a hypothetical clause, but a causal 
clause. 

The forty-seventh verse explains not only a fact of Jewish 
history, but it assigns a cause why the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
produces no fruit in the souls of myriads to whom it has come. 
The defect is in the souls of these men: they are not of God. 
There is a choice for man to make; and these men have turned 
away from God, and have chosen a false idol. 
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The Jews do not employ any further argument against 
Jesus, but they turn to insult and vituperation. They scoffingly 
call him a Samaritan, and declare that he has a devil, and 
increase the insult by asking him if such epithets be not just. 
The Samaritans were a hated race; hence it came to be a common 
term of vituperation among the Jews to call a man a Samaritan. 
It is clear that they did not utter this insult in the sense that 
Jesus were by birth a Samaritan; but that name was so despised 
that it became a synonym for what was base in human life. 
The accusation that Jesus had a devil was often brought against 
Jesus by the Jews. They knew that his life was unlike the life 
of other men; and they being unwilling to recognize God as the 
author of his wonderful works, attributed them to the devil. 

Jesus responds with perfect calm and moderation. He 
stands for truth, and truth demanded that he should declare 
that his works were not executed by the aid of the devil, but 
by the Father to whom he gives the glory. 

Many of the old writers have indulged in some extravagant 
opinions to explain why Christ did not deny that he were a 
Samaritan. Some infer that Christ tacitly acknowledges in his 
answer that he is a Samaritan; and to explain this they declare 
that Samaritan means a watchman, and that Jesus was the 
watchman or shepherd of Israel; or that Jesus was the good 
Samaritan. It is evident that this is a mere figment of the 
imagination. Jesus did not respond to the charge that he was 
a Samaritan, because there was nothing in it to be answered. 
It was a mere insult without any foundation. It also carried in 
it an evidence of hatred of this people, and it was utterly 
unworthy of the Lord’s notice. To defend himself against such 
a charge would also seem to imply that the Lord shared the 
Jews’ hatred of this people, which was not true: they were 
included in his universal covenant of mercy, and he was to die 
for love of them also. But truth demanded that the other part 
_ of the charge be refuted, and with calm directness he gives his 
answer. He utters only the plain denial, but that denial rests 
on the cumulus of evidence that he gave the world, and it is 
enough. No man with an honest mind, and right disposition 
of soul can follow that divine life as it was revealed to the 
world, and yet doubt the absolute truth of Jesus’ words. Search 
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begins from him, and ends in him: he is the absolute 
resting-place of all thought. He is the criterion of all thought, 
and of all deeds. He is the exemplar of all truth and of all 
goodness; and he alone solves the enigma of life. 

A grave act of dishonor had been offered to Jesus, and 
through him God the Father had been insulted; but Jesus 
declares to them that he has no wish to vindicate his personal 
honor, he seeks not his own glory, but commits his cause to the 
Father, the Supreme Judge of the deeds of men. Jesus speaks 
of himself here as man. As man he came to suffer in patience, 
and to die. But yet he declares to them that their sin shall 
not go unpunished, for there is one that seeketh and judgeth. 

This act of Jesus is the model for all men who have 
received injuries. Let them not seek to avenge themselves, 
but commit their cause to the ‘‘one that seeketh and judgeth.” 
In the midst of the great sea of unpunished wrong that 
inundates the world, it is a legitimate consolation to look up 
to the quiet face of God, and know that he seeketh and judgeth. 
No wrong will ever go unpunished; all right will be vindicated ; 
but in God’s way, and God’s time. 

Continuing the same calm manner, Jesus now asserts 
what his real character is. He has the message of life: “Ifa 
man keep my word, he shall never see death.” No greater 
promise can be made to a man than exemption from death. 
That promise is sure, and there is but one way to attain it; to 
keep the word of Jesus Christ; to keep it in faith and in deeds. 
Hence it follows that there is nothing better than to keep the 
word of Jesus. That sentence should be one of the master 
thoughts of every life. 

The sense of the present sentence of the Lord is identical 
with that recorded in John, V. 24. 

Of course, Jesus speaks here of reprobation, which is called 
the second death; and of eternal life, which alone is worthy 
to be called life. But the gross carnal minds of the Jews 
understand him to speak of corporal death. They appeal to 
their past history to prove to him that no one can escape death. 
Abraham the father of all the faithful is dead. The great 
prophets of Israel are all dead. And yet this poor man of 
Nazareth promises exemption from death to all his followers. 
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Some have believed that the Jews here only feigned not to 
understand Jesus; but it seems to me far more probable that 
their error came from a gross ignorance of the spiritual order. 

The Jews reason that, if Jesus has power over death, he 
must be greater than the father of their race; and they 
endeavor by direct question to draw from Jesus an assertion of 
such superiority. Well could he in sober truth havesaid: “As 
God is greater than his creature, so am I greater than Abraham. 
Abraham was the servant, who through faith merited to be 
called the friend of God; but I am the consubstantial Son of 
God.” This was the truth that the world must receive, but it 
was not opportune to proclaim it with directness then. 

The substance of Jesus’ response is this: If I as man 
should glorify myself, it would be vain. I could not ask men 
to believe me. I do not ask men to believe that the truths that 
I utter rest upon my power as a mere man. I do not ask men 
to accept me as the Messiah on my human testimony. But let 
men accept the testimony of my Father clearly made known. 
You say that the Father is your God; then believe him. 

Jesus declares that the Jews knew not the Father, in the 
sense explained by St. John in his First Epistle, I. 3—4: 
“And hereby know we that we know him, if we keep his 
commandments. He that saith, I know him, and keepeth not 
his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him.” In 
this same sense Jesus declares that the Jews are liars. They 
acted a monstrous lie. ‘They claimed to recognize God, and to 
worship him; and yet the inspiration and motives of their lives 
came from the devil. This was certainly a perpetual lie, to 
serve the devil, while professing to acknowledge and worship 
the one true God. 

Jesus now resumes the theme of Abraham. The Jews had 
endeavored to establish a rivalry and opposition between Jesus 
and their founder. Jesus dispels this illusion. He declares to 
them that Abraham had looked forward to him as the object of 
his faith and hope. Yea, he had seen Jesus’ day, and rejoiced 
thereat. This clearly imports that Abraham had acknowledged 
Jesus in the character of the Son of God. Hence the Jews could 
not honestly oppose Jesus on the plea that he stood in opposition 
to Abraham. 

13 
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That which Jesus calls 42s day is clearly his Incarnation; but 
it is not so clear in what way Abraham saw that event. There 
seem to be but two probable opinions regarding this. Abraham 
may have seen the Incarnation in prophetic vision, or he may 
have seen the event from Limbo, wherein he awaited the 
Redemption of man, and the opening of the way to Heaven. 
The first opinion seems to us the more probable, though the 
other has more extrinsic authority. The first opinion seems very 
much in keeping with God’s dealings with Abraham. It also 
adds strength to Jesus’ discourse. Jesus’ words seem to imply - 
that Abraham looked forward with glad hope based upon a 
promise of God to see the Incarnation; and when the promise 
was fulfilled, Abraham’s joy was full. Such a promise was made 
to the holy Simeon; and when he saw the infant Christ, he 
declared that now he had lived long enough. We feel persuaded 
that such a promise was made to Abraham; and that, in a way 
which we can not know, it was fulfilled in Abraham’s life. ‘That 
it is not recorded in the Scriptural records of the life of the 
great patriarch is not strange. We have not the records of all 
God’s dealings with Abraham. Was not Paul caught up to the 
third Heaven, and did he not hear words that it is not lawful for 
a man to utter? And yet we should have known nothing of 
this event in the life of Paul, if a peculiar circumstance did not 
move him to declare it to the Corinthians. We believe that 
some such revelation was made to Abraham the friend of God. 

The Jews again misunderstand the Lord. ‘They are 
inaccessible to any spiritual idea, anything that rises above flesh 
and blood. 

Man rises above brute creation by mind; and by the 
prostitution of mind he, in a certain sense, sinks below it. 

Two thousand years had elapsed since Abraham was buried 
in Machpelah; and yet Jesus, who had not yet attained his 
fiftieth year, had seen Abraham. ‘They demand how this can 
be. Then Jesus delivers a sublime declaration of his divinity. 
Only God can say in the fullest sense, I am. Such a predication 
in its fullest sense asserts of the subject absolute being. It 
denies all limitations; it is the affirmation of infinite absolute 
being. There is no past in God; and therefore Jesus does not 
say, I was before Abraham. There is no future in God, but 
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only an everlasting present, an infinite line without beginning | 
or end, running on forever beside the broken lines of the past, 
present, and future of creatures. The grandest manifestation 
that God ever gave of himself to man is that wonderful 
affirmation of Exodus, “I am I am.” 

In his eternal existence as a person of the Blessed Trinity, 
God with God, Jesus was before Abraham. ‘The Jews had 
marveled that Jesus should claim an existence contemporaneous 
with Abraham; and Jesus declares to them that his existence 
goes back past Abraham, and on into eternity. Only God can 
say these words in truth. And as Jesus had the testimony of 
God for what he said, Jesus is proven by the Father to be God. 
Even the stolid Jews understand that Jesus by that statement 
makes himself equal to God. ‘They consider such a statement 
blasphemy, and, in an outburst of frenzy, they take up stones to 
cast at him, in accordance with Leviticus, XXIV. 16: “And he 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put 
to death; all the congregation shall certainly stone him.” The 
Roman law forbade such a proceeding, but in such bursts of 
fanaticism, no law could restrain that people. But Jesus’ hour 
was not yet come; and therefore he hid himself, and went out of 
the Temple. 

Some believe that by his divine power Jesus made himself 
invisible, and thus escaped from the Jews. Others believe that 
the event was accomplished by merely natural means, by 
mingling with the multitude. It seems to us that it was one of 
those events of which we can not tell how they happen. They 
move with calmness, but also with inevitableness, because God 
wills it so. 
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1, And as he passed by, he 1. Kail rapayov eidey avOpo- 
saw a man blind: from his ov tudpdov éx yeveris. 
birth. 


2. And his disciples asked 2. Kal. jpetncav avtov ot 
him, saying: Rabbi, who did pa@ntat airod, réyortes: “Pap- 
sin, this man, or his parents, el, Tis juaprev, obros 7) of yovels 
that he should be born blind? adrod, tva tupdds yevvnO7; 
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3. Jesus answered: Neither 
did this man sin, nor his 
parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest 
in him. 

4. Wemust work the works 
of him that sent me, while it 
is day: the night cometh, when 
no man can work. 


5. When Iam in the world, 
I am the light of the world. 


6. When he had _ thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed his eyes with the 
clay. 

7. And said unto him: Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
seeing. 

8. ‘The neighbors therefore, 
and they who saw him afore- 
time, that he was a beggar, 
said: Is not this he that sat 
and begged? 


9. Others said: It is he: 
others said: No, but he is like 


him. Hesaid: Iam he, 
10. They said therefore 
unto him: How then were 


thy eyes opened? 
II. Heanswered: The man 


that is called Jesus made clay, 
and anointed my eyes, and 
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said unto me: Go to Siloam, 
and wash: soI went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 


12. And they said unto 
him: Where is he? He saith: 
I know not. 


13. They bring to the Phar- 
isees him that aforetime was 
blind. 


14. Nowit was the Sabbath 
on the day when Jesus made 


the clay, and opened his 
eyes. 
15. Again therefore the 


Pharisees also asked him how 
he received his sight. And he 
said unto them: He put clay 
upon mine eyes, and I washed, 
and do see. 


16. Some therefore of the 
Pharisees said: “This man is 
not from God, because he keep- 
eth not the Sabbath. But 
others said: How can a man 
that is a sinner do such signs? 
And there was a division among 
them. 


17. They say therefore unto 
the blind man again: What 
sayest thou of him, in that he 
opened thy eyes? And he 
said: He is a prophet. 


18. ‘The Jews therefore did 
not believe concerning him, 
that he had been blind, and 
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had received his sight, until 
they called the parents of him 
that had received his sight, 


19. And asked them, say- 
ing: Is this your son, who ye 
say was born blind? how then 
doth he now see? 


20. His parents answered 
and said: We know that this 
is our son, and that he was born 
blind: 


21. But how he now seeth, 
we know not; or who opened 
his eyes, we know not: ask 
him; he is of age; he shall 
speak for himself. é' 


22. These things said his 
parents, because they feared 
the Jews: for the Jews had 
agreed already, that if any man 
should confess him to be Christ, 
he should be put out of the 
synagogue. 


23. ‘Therefore said his par- 
ents: He is of age; ask him. 


24. So they called a second 
time the man that was blind, 
and said unto him: Give glory 
to God: we know that this man 
is a sinner. 


25. He therefore answered: 
Whether he bea sinner, I know 
not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I 
see. 
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26. They said therefore 
unto him: What did he to 
thee? how opened he thy 
eyes? 

27. Heanswered them: I 


told you even now, and ye did 
not hear: wherefore would ye 
hear it again? would ye also 
become his disciples? 


28. And they reviled him, 
and said: Thou art his dis- 
ciple; but we are disciples of 
Moses. 


29. We know that God 
hath spoken unto Moses: but 
as for this man, we know not 
whence he is. 


30. The man answered and 
said unto them: Why, herein 
is the marvel, that ye know 
not whence he is, and yet he 
opened my eyes. 


31. We know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any 
man be a worshipper of God, 
and do his will, him he hear- 
eth. 


32. Since the world began 
it was never heard that any 
one opened the eyes of a man 
born blind. 


33. If this man were not 
from God, he could do noth- 
ing. 

34. ‘They answered and said 
unto him: Thou wast alto- 
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gether born in sins, and dost 
thou teach us? And they cast 
him out. 


35. Jesus heard that they 
cast him out; and finding him, 
he said: Dost thou believe in 
the Son of God? 


36. He answered and said: 
And who is he, Lord, that I 
may believe in him? 

37. Jesus said unto him: 
Thou hast both seen him, and 
he it is that speaketh with 
thee. 


38. And he said: Lord, I 
believe. And he worshipped 
him. 

39. And Jesus said: For 
judgment came I into this 
world, that they who see not 
may see; and that they who 
see may become blind. 


40. ‘Those of the Pharisees 
who were with him heard these 
things, and said unto him: Are 
we also blind? 


41. Jesus said unto them: 
If ye were blind, ye would have 
no sin: but now ye say: We 
see: your sin remaineth. 
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In the 4th verse mas det épyaferOa is the reading of &*, B, 
D, L, et al., and is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
In the 11th verse the term asatoria has no good authority: 
&, B, D, L, X, the Vetus Itala, Jerusalem Syriac, Sahidic and 
Armenian versions support eis Tov SuAwap. ‘This reading is also 


endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 


In verse 35 &, B, 
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and D have eis tov vidv tod dvOpwrov, and this reading is 
followed by the Sahidic version, and by the Lewisian Syriac 
Palimpsest. It is also approved by Chrysostom. ‘The greater 
number of authorities have vidv tod @eod. 

The history of the cure of this blind man is characterized 
by great simplicity and pellucidness. At the same time, the 
evidential value of the event is very great. The subject of the 
healing belongs to the Plebeians. He is a beggar, and his 
parents are poor, humble people. It is amusing to contrast 
the naive, simple honesty of the man and his parents, with the 
intense dishonesty of the Pharisees, who make absurd frantic 
struggles to counteract the proving force of the miracle. 

We can not tell how long an interval intervened between 
the Lord’s escape from the Temple and his cure of the blind 
man. Some, in fact, place one event immediately after the 
other. This seems improbable from the fact that the attempt 
to stone Jesus was the outcome of religious fanaticism, of which 
no traces appear in the history of the cure of the blind beggar. 

All the circumstances of the case strengthen the evidence 
of the miracle. ‘The man is blind from his birth; the event is 
thoroughly examined; many witnesses give testimony to the 
restoration of his sight. After a stubborn opposition, and 
after vainly trying by intimidation to suppress evidence, the 
Pharisees can not deny the miracle; and the only accusation 
that they can bring against Jesus is the charge that he made a 
paste of clay and of spittle and anointed the man’s eyes on the 
Sabbath. ‘This miracle, therefore, is a fine specimen of that clear 
evidence that Jesus gave the world, that he was the Son of God. 

It was ordered in the designs of Divine Providence that 
Jesus should give sight to this man, to prove that in the 
spiritual order, Jesus is the light that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

The disciples labor under the error that all affliction is a 
punishment of either personal sin, or of the sins of parents. A 
similar erroneous persuasion moved the friends of Job in their 
great dialogue with him. 

It has puzzled many to explain the sense of the disciples’ 
question. The disciples seem to admit the possibility that the 
man’s own sin was the cause of his blindness. Now, as the 
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man was born blind, he could not have received the blindness 
as a punishment of his personal guilt. One obscure opinion 
explains the question on the supposition that the disciples 
admitted the pre-existence of souls before corporal birth. It is 
evident that this opinion merits no consideration. Not a trace 
of such persuasion is found in the records of Jewish thought. 

A second opinion, which has more extrinsic authority, 
appeals to the theory of foreseen sins as the cause of such 
affliction. ‘This, also, isa myth. It is not God’s way to inflict 
an actual retribution for sin before it is committed. 

A third opinion assigns as the possible sin which the 
disciples may have thought the cause of the man’s blindness, 
the original sin, in which all men are born; but this cannot 
stand, because in that sin all men are equal; and there would 
be no reason to assign the general sin of the race as the specific 
cause of the man’s blindness. 

Wherefore we believe that the disciples commit an 
anachronism in proposing this case to the Lord. They see 
before them a man afflicted with blindness. They may not 
have known then that he was blind from his birth. Their 
_ attention centers upon what they consider a direct judgment of 
God, in punishment for sin; and they wish to be certified of 
the cause of this judgment. There may have been some 
uncertainty in Jewish thought as to whether a child be 
punished by God for the sins of the parent. On one hand, the 
infants of Sodom were involved in the city’s ruin; Bathsheba’s 
adulterine son died on account of David’s sin; and in 
Deuteronomy, V. 9, God declares: ‘For I, the Lord thy God, 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me.” 

On the other hand, Ezekiel declares; ‘The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him.”—X VIII. 20. This clear text of Ezekiel establishes 
God’s certain line of dealing with man. The child only shares 
the punishment of the father, inasmuch as he participates in 

the father’s guilt. The great judgment of God does not take 
place in time. ‘The ways of God towards the child or children 
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of a sinful parent may be mysterious to us now. In them is 
involved the great mystery of heredity, and other mysteries ; 
but of one thing we are certain, that no man shall bear 
another’s iniquity. 

Now, in general, sin is the cause of death and of all man’s 
woe. Again, in particular cases, a visitation of God will come 
upon a man in this life in punishment for his personal guilt; 
but these seem to be exceptions to the general rule. There is 
no established relation of cause and effect between a man’s 
afflictions in this life and his personal guilt. In the great 
judgment of God an absolute relation of such nature will be 
established; but God is now a waiting and long-suffering God. 
Full oft he strikes the righteous man to perfect him still more 
by temptation. Thus, Job was among the most righteous of 
men; and God made him an example of suffering. 

Jesus therefore corrects the erroneous persuasion of the 
disciples, and declares that such events are ordered to show 
forth the glory of God. All nature moves to glorify God, but 
our vision reaches not to the perception of the wondrous factors 
and relations in the. great system of God’s works. The great 
universe of created things moves through its changes, not 
by blind chance, but by an inevitable law. The laws of 
contingency and of human liberty are preserved, and yet things 
never can swing themselves out of the great fixed order by 
which they accomplish the finality which God ordained. In 
the great system, human affliction and pain have place. If 
used rightly, they are factors in the salvation of man. We 
have no right to ask God why he strikes us. We can not 
comprehend the ways of God, or understand his purposes. 
Suffice it for us to know that all things work unto God for 
them who love God. 

In the present instance, the blindness of that man served 
as the occasion to show forth the power of the Son of God, 
and to prove thereby his Divinity. Thus were the works of 
God made manifest in him. 

We are persuaded that in the fourth verse the reading, 
“We must work,” etc., is to be approved. The language of 
the Lord in this verse is figurative. The day is the duration 
of life; the night is death. The natural order of things is 
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that men work by day and rest by night. Our Lord considers 
his mortal life as the day, and his death as the night. He had 
a work to be done before that night should come. That work 
was to teach the world by word and by deeds. He calls 
himself the light of the world in the sense that he was the 
source of the great truths of the New Testament. He remains 
eternally the light of the world, but that activity of this light 
which consisted in his personal preaching and miracle-working 
should end when he left the world. ‘The great body of Christ’s 
teachings had been committed to the world before his death. 
Christ therefore says: ‘While I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world.” ‘That is to say: ‘I see my approaching 
death, now distant but a few months. I must finish my work 
in preparation for that event. Iam the light of truth, and I 
must still impart that light to men before the night of my 
death takes me from men.” By this preface, he outlines the end 
for which he is to heal the man’s blindness. The healing of 
the blind man is a part of the great work of enlightening the 
world. ‘The opening of the man’s corporeal eyes to the light 
of day was a symbol of that greater act of giving sight to the 
souls of men. 

By employing the plural pronoun “we”, the Lord calls all 
men unto a realization of their duty in life. Jesus, our model, 
saw his duty, and with eagerness performed it. He associates 
all men with himself in that grand idea of the fulfillment of 
duty; and cautions them against procrastination by warning 
them that the night cometh when no man can work. Everything 
in the life of Jesus converged to that one point, the fulfillment 
of the great work for which he had come into this world. Every 
event of his life was viewed solely in its relation to that one 
scope. 

Now every man has a work to do in life. No man is sent 
into this world to live aimlessly. There is a day and a night in 
human life. The day of human life is unlike the solar day in 
this respect, that in the day of man’s life, we can not tell when 
the night may come. It often comes when the sun apparently 
is high in the heavens. Many a time a man has intended to be 
converted from his evil ways, and to do some work worthy of 
Heaven; but the night has come on, and has cut him off in the 
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midst of his unrealized hopes. O, ye men in the morning of 
life, take heed of the value of that day that opens before you! 
It is a passage relatively brief, through changing time unto 
eternity, to receive in eternity the wages of the work done in 
the day of time. To receive the wages of sin, which is death; 
or the wages of righteousness, which is eternal life. One thought 
should be ever present in that day’s course, and that is the 
thought of duty. That one noble purpose like a ray of white 
light, shooting through the soul of man, will be refracted into all 
the grand virtues that make up the character of the perfect man. 
Man should so discipline his mind to the idea of duty, that it 
will become a habit, a second nature. The law of duty demands 
that every hour be devoted to some present work. One of the 
great follies of life is to put off the doing of the duty of life. 
The loss of time can never be recovered, and a lifetime is brief 
to accomplish our preparation for eternity. Bitter are the 
thoughts of those who see themselves fallen into the grey of a 
life that is barren of eternal fruit. 

The regulation of life in accord with the law of duty does 
not make one’s life cold and dry. The sweetest pleasures 
realizable in time spring from the consciousness of duty 
performed. Such consciousness mitigates the fear of death, that 
saddest of human thoughts; such consciousness gives dignity to 
human life, and fills up what were otherwise a mocking void. 

It is to be observed that the Evangelist has given us only 
the substance of the event; the greater part of the details are 
omitted. It is quite probable that some conversation took place 
between Jesus and the blind man, but this has been omitted. 

Jesus is guided by his infinite wisdom to work his miracles 
in different ways. He cured the Centurion’s servant without 
even going down where he lay. Again he lays his hands on 
subjects, or uses his spittle as an instrument. It is perhaps 
impossible for us to see the reasons that guided Jesus in these 
_ different methods of operation, but it seems quite certain that by 
employing at times his bodily members, he wished to prove that 
his humanity operated in consequence of the hypostatic union. 
Then again the employment of sensible media aids the human 
mind to realize the nature of the work that has been wrought. 
Thus also the Church employs sensible signs in the Sacraments, 
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that men may be aided by the symbolic force of the outward 
sign to realize the divine effect which the Sacrament by intrinsic 
power operates. Certainly the anointing with spittle and clay 
of the eyes of a man born blind could not give sight by natural 
causality, but the spittle of Jesus was made the instrument to 
work this effect. The touching of the hem of Jesus’ garment 
cured the woman afflicted with the issue of blood; much more 
should his spittle have divine efficacy to heal blindness. Then 
again it was the Sabbath, when Jesus made the clay and anointed 
the man’s eyes. This exercise of bodily activity was the basis 
of the charge of Sabbath-breaking which the Pharisees brought 
against the Lord. It seems to us that Jesus purposely willed it 
so, that he might correct their erroneous conception of the 
worship of God. ‘The dry spiritless formation of Pharisaic 
religion especially crystallized in the Sabbath-rest. Hence the 
Lord purposely chose the Sabbath for the performance of many 
of his miracles to teach the world that the Sabbath was made to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, and that the Sabbath-rest 
was not worship but a condition of worship. The Pharisees had 
converted the worship of the living God into a mere mathematical 
formula; Christ freed it from these bonds, and made it an act of 
the spirit of man. 

Christ sends the man to wash in Siloah, and in his washing 
he received his sight. Siloah is a type of Christ, and for this 
cause the Evangelist interprets the sense of the name. It is 
called in Hebrew mid or nibui from the verbal root now, 
“to send.” ‘The name of the fountain is the participial adjective 
from this stem; hence the Evangelist rightly interprets it to 
mean, “Sent.” This fountain of pure water was a type of him 
who was sent by Yahveh to redeem the world. Jesus Christ 
has likened himself to a fountain, unto which he invites all men 
to come and drink: “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me, and drink.”—John VII. 37. Hence there is a beautiful 
symbolism in the fact that the man was cured while he washed 
in the pure waters of that fountain which typified Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, in going down to Siloah, and washing in its 
waters, the man exercised an act of faith. It was a simple 
thing that he was called to do; it required faith to believe that 
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the mere washing of one’s eyes in Siloah would cure a 
congenital blindness. But the man obeyed with promptness , 
the command of Jesus, and his obedience was rewarded by the 
restoration of his sight. 

There is a direct similarity between the cure of this blind 
man and the cure of Naaman the Syrian. When Naaman came 
to the Prophet Elisha, he expected that the Prophet would 
fulfill some mystic rites over him, but Elisha did not even come 
out to him, but bade him, by the mouth of a servant, go and 
wash seven times in the Jordan. Naaman was disappointed and 
angry,and turned togoaway. But his servants persuaded him to 
do the easy thing that the Prophet had commanded; and he went 
and washed seven times, and was perfectly healed of his leprosy. 
—Il. Kings (IV.) V.1—15. It is the greatest faith to recognize 
the power of God operating through the simplest means. 

Many men knew the blind beggar of Jerusalem; but when 
they saw him in the perfect possession of his sight they could 
hardly believe their senses, and it required the statement of 
the man himself to convince them of his identity. To the 
wondering people the man recounts the manner of his cure. 

As was his custom, after performing the miracle, Jesus had 
withdrawn from the immediate scene of the event. 

It was but natural that such a wonderful event should be 
brought before the Pharisees. We can find no certain evidence 
of hatred of Jesus in the fact that the people bring to the Pharisees 
him who was aforetime blind. The Pharisees sat in Moses seat; 
they were the chiefs in all matters of religion, and naturally the 
people looked to them for judgment in this extraordinary event. 

The Pharisees ask for the facts, and in a clear, simple, 
honest manner, the man gives his testimony. 

The first remark of the Pharisees after hearing the man’s 
testimony reveals the dishonesty and meanness of their souls: 
“This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath.” 
But truth cries: “Verily this man is of God, because he 
keepeth not the Pharisees’ Sabbath.” 

So dishonest is the Pharisees’ stricture that even some of 
their own body protest against it, demanding: “How can a 
man that is'a sinner do such things?” Wherefore there was a 
division even among the Pharisees. 
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ln sheer desperation, the opponents of Jesus now turn to 
the man who had been blind, and ask him: “What sayest 
thou of him, in that he opened thy eyes?” Very probably they 
hope to intimidate him to change his testimony. But even this 
attempt recoils upon them. The man, with honesty and 
courage, declares: ‘He is a prophet.” 

. The truth was clear to any honest man, but the Pharisees 
were not seeking to know the truth: they were seeking means 
to fight the truth. They now see that, if they admit the 
truth of the miracle, they cannot allege its unlawfulness on the 
Sabbath. If it is a miracle, God is with its author; and God 
does not give miraculous power to a man to do a sinful act. 

The power of God to draw good from the evil deeds of 
men is exemplified in this miracle. The determined active 
opposition of the Pharisees only serves to set forth in clearer 
light the uncontrovertible evidence of the miracle. The man 
who had been cured of blindness was well known to many of 
the city. Though the magnitude of the miracle wrought on 
him had caused a momentary doubt in the minds of some of 
these, they dismissed it on closer observation; and especially 
when the man himself declared that he was the man that 
aforetime was blind. ‘There was no longer any room for doubt ; 
but still certain of the Pharisees refuse to acknowledge the 
miracle, till they have sent for the parents of the man to testify 
to the identity of their son. They demand of these two 
questions: First, whether the man be their son; and secondly, 
how he had received his sight. Here again the Pharisees hope 
to frighten the man’s parents into some statement to shake the 
evidence of the miracle. The Pharisees had already agreed 
that if any man should confess Jesus to be the Christ, that man 
should be excommunicated, which meant social death to the one 
on whom it fell. The parents of the man knowof this decree; and 
therefore they evade the second question; but to the first question 
they give a plain and direct answer, affirming that the man is 
their son, and that he was born blind. ‘The testimony of the man’s 
parents is especially valuable to establish the fact that the 
man was born blind. In the natural order of things such fact 
would be best known to them, and the honest way in which 
they assert it in the face of opposition is a guarantee of its truth. 
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For an answer to the second question the parents shrewdly 
refer the Pharisees to the man himself, who was of age. 

In the second interrogatory of the man we see the impotent 
efforts of falsehood against the mighty power of truth. ‘The 
Pharisees open their inquiry with a dishonest begging of the 
question, in that they take it for granted that Jesus is a sinner. 
The simple honesty of the man makes untenable every position 
of the Pharisees. They declare that Jesus is a sinner; and the 
man adduces his certain cure in denial of the charge. 

It is to be noted that they preface their interrogatory by. a 
solemn adjuration, “Give glory to God’, to awe the man that 
he may be more pliant. 

The Pharisees now seeing that it will be impossible to 
deny the fact of the healing, wish to keep the miracle in the 
background, and insist on the charge that Jesus is a sinner. 
They wished to establish in the public mind the persuasion 
that though there were many marvelous and inexplicable events 
in ‘Jesus’ life, yet he was a sinner, a law-breaker. They hoped 
therefore to bring the man to confess that Jesus were a sinner. 
But the blunt honesty of the man turns the tables upon them, 
and leaving aside for a moment the question of the sinfulness 
of Jesus’ character, he keeps ever in prominence the indisputable 
fact of his cure. 

The Pharisees are now driven to the last extremity. A 
caged beast will walk up and down its cage, seeking an exit at 
points where, but a second before, it saw its way barred. So 
these false men ask of the man the identical question that he 
had just before fully answered. This evident dishonesty 
emboldens the man to despise them, and to taunt them with 
their inability to explain the act of the great Prophet. 

We believe that the Vulgate errs in omitting the negative 
particle before “hear.” The Greek codices agree on the 
reading, ov« jxovcate. "They did not hear, in the sense that 
- they did not give ear to the evidence of the fact. Behold the 
power of truth and the intrinsic weakness of falsehood! The 
consciousness of truth makes this poor beggar set at naught the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem. Knowing their malign hatred of Jesus, 
he drives them to fury by ironically asking them, if they would 
become Jesus’ disciples. The Pharisees have no argument to 
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adduce against the plain blunt truths of the man. They fall 
back on the inane boast of their Mosaic discipleship. They try 
to discredit Jesus on the ground that they know not whence he 
is, but even this subterfuge is retorted upon them by the keen 
wit of the healed man. ‘The Pharisees by right of their 
office should have been able to tell the people of the 
advent of the Messiah. ‘They were false to their trust; and 
their professed ignorance of a man who could open the eyes of 
a man born blind was their disgrace, and rightly does the man 
reproach them for it. There is much logic and force in the 
man’s argument. He reasons thus: ‘The work done on me is 
clearly a great miracle. It is not recorded that even Moses and 
the great prophets ever did such a work. It is equally clear 
that God does not concede such miraculous power to sinners. 
God hears the prayer of a sinner who turns to God in 
repentance, but never operates such a miracle as Jesus 
performed on the blind man through a sinful man. Hence the 
man concludes with inevitable logic: If this man were not of 
God, he could do nothing in the way of these miracles. 

The conclusion of the man was unanswerable; and the 
baffled Pharisees now resort to their authority, and with insults 
they cast the man from the synagogue. 

The honesty of mind manifested by the man in his audience 
with the Pharisees is now rewarded. Jesus comes to him, and 
finding his soul disposed for the divine gift of faith, receives 
his profession of faith. Thus the corporal healing is ordered 
to the higher effect to give the life of divine faith to the 
man’s soul. This is the great universal object of all Christ’s 
miracles; and the healing of the body is only a means to this 
higher end. 

Jesus now takes occasion from the cure of the blind man, to 
declare how the prophecy of Simeon is fulfilled in him, “that he 
is set for the falling and rising of many in Israel.”—Luke II. 34. 
He came not to judge the world in his first advent, in the sense 
of the final judgment; but indeed for judgment, in the sense that 
his New Testament is life to those who receive it, and death to 
those who receive it not. ‘The men of the world are classified 
as elect and reprobate, according to the relation that they bear to 
Jesus. 
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Inasmuch as the opening of the corporal eyes of this man 
was a symbol of the opening of the spiritual eyes of the world 
to the truths of the Gospel, the Lord draws thence an illustration 
of the effect of his Gospel on the generations of men. His 
words greatly arrest the attention by reason of the seeming 
paradox which they contain: they who saw not were to see; 
and those who saw were to become blind. ‘Those who see are 
the proud men who refuse to bow down to the high truths and 
mysteries of the Gospel. Of this class were the Pharisees. 
Such men in their pride rely on their own minds, and refuse to 
bring their reason into subjection to the truths of God. They 
believe that they see, but they are spiritually blind, and God 
leaves them in their blindness. Those who see not are the 
humble ones who acknowledge their weakness and their 
ignorance. ‘They open their souls to God, and God draws them 
by his grace to a knowledge of the truth. Of this class was the 
blind beggar of Jerusalem; and consequently he was given the 
gift of faith, while the proud Pharisees were left in their 
blindness. This principle is forcibly illustrated by the dealing 
of God with the Jews and the Gentiles. The Jews were proud 
that they alone of all the peoples of the earth were the chosen 
people of God, and had the true worship; the Gentiles were 
blind in idolatry. And yet these poor blind aliens received 
spiritual sight, while Israel remains in its blindness even unto 
this day. 

Some Pharisees were standing by when Jesus spoke these 
things, and they ask with presumptious pride: ‘‘Are we also 
blind?” Jesus here again uses figurative language. The 
Pharisees were blind in the spiritual sense, and were so declared 
by Jesus in a former event: “Let them alone: they are blind 
guides.”—Matt. XV. 14. 

But their blindness was not inculpable. They were blind, 
because they rejected the Light of the world. Hence their 
blindness was voluntary, and consequently ¢hezr sin remained. 
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unto you: He that entereth 1 eicepyopevos dua THS Ovpas eis 
not by the door into the fold of thy ataAjv tay mpoBdtor, adda 
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the sheep, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber. 


2. But he that entereth in 
by the door is the shepherd of 
the sheep. 


3. ‘To him the porter open- 
eth; and the sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out. 


4. When he hath put forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow 
him: for they know his 
voice. 


5. Andastranger they will 
not follow, but will flee from 
him: for they know not the 
voice of strangers. 


6. ‘This parable spoke Jesus 
unto them: but they under- 
stood not what things they 
were which he spoke unto 
them. 


7. Jesus therefore said unto 
them again: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, I am the door of 
the sheep. 

8. All that came before 
me ate thieves and _ robbers: 
but the sheep did not hear 
them. 


9. Iam the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and go 
out, and shall find pasture. 
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> lal 
avaBatvov ardaydbev, éxetvos 


Kerns eat Kal ANoTHS. 


2. ‘O dé eicepyopevos Sia THs 
Ps LG > A i“ 

Oipas, Torun éotw TaVY mpoRa- 
TOV, 

3. Todt 6 Oupmpos avoiyer, 

Vics! t n a > a 
Kal Ta mpoBata THS Povyns avTov 
axover: Kal ta idta mpdBata 
hovel cat dvoua, Kal éEdye 
aura. 

4. “Otav ta idia mpdBata 
éx Barn, Eumpoobev a’tay Tropeve- 
Tat: Kal Ta mpdBata avT@ ako- 
Aovde?, bt oldacw THY Povynv av- 
TOU. 

> Hg \ > \ > 

5. “AdrAotpim dé od pH aKo- 
Aovdyjcovawy, ara hevEovtar a7’ 
avtTov: S71 ovK oldact TOY AXOT- 

/ X , 
plov thy povny. 

6. Tavtnv thy Tapomiav 
eltrev avtots 0 Inaods: ’Exetvor dé 
ovK éyvoacay tiva mv a éXadeL 
avrtots. 


7. Kimev ody madw Inoods: 
"Api, aur, buiv Aéyw: ’ Eye eps 
» Ovpa Tov TpoBdTer. 


8. Iavtes b000 rOov spo 
> a / 5 eS \ \ 
€MOv, KAETTAL ELolY Kal AHOTAL: 
> b] > ” > a \ / 
aA OUK NKOVTAY AUT@Y TA TpPd- 
Bata. 

> ve > a 

9. “Eye etue 4 Ovpa: ov éuod 
LWA ? ft 
éav Tis eloéAOyn, TwOnoeTM: Kal 
’ 
eioedevoeTar Kal éEeXeVoeTar Kal 
vou EevUpHoel, 
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10. The thief cometh not, 
but that he may steal, and kill, 
and destroy: I came that they 
may have life, and may have 
it abundantly. 


11. lJamthe good shepherd: 
the good shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep. 


12. He that is a hireling, 
and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth, and the 
wolf snatcheth them, and scat- 
tereth them: 


13. He fleeth because he is 
a hireling, and careth not for 
the sheep. 


14. I am the good shep- 
herd: and I know my own, 
and my own know me, 


15. Even as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the 
Father; and I lay down my 
life for the sheep. 


16. And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice; and 
they shall become one flock, 
one shepherd. 


17. Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take 
it again. 
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10. ‘O krérrns ov« epyerar 
et pn iva KrObn Kad Bion Kal 
amoréon: eyo HAOov iva Conv 


” \ 
EXWOLV, Kat TEplLo oO EX@OLY. 


II. ‘Eyo efue 6 trowmip o 
Kaos: O ToLWnY Oo Kaos THY 
wuxnv avtod tiOnow brép raev 
mpoBaTwv. 


‘s 
12. ‘O picbwtds Kai ovK« dv 
‘\ R > ” NI , 
TOLUNY, OU OVvK EoTLY TA TPdBaTa 
v lal \ 7 > 4 
(dia, Cewpet tov AvKOY épyopevor, 
\ 
kal apino. ta tpdBata, Kal dev- 
% c if ¢ / ’ \ 
yet, Kal 0 AvKOS aprdfe. avra, 


Kat oxoptr ile. 


13. “Ore uicOartes éotiv, Kat 


> / sare \ Lg) (é 
ov pmérEeL aUT@ TrEpl THY mpoBa- 
TOV, 


9 y 3 € \ c 
14. "Eyo eips o troy o Ka- 
\ \ Ve \ 2 \ 
dos, Kal ywwooKw Ta éua, Kal 


f 
yiwwecKoval me TA éud. 


15. Kadws yudone pe o 
Ilatnp, Kayo yuweokw tov Ila- 
Tépa, Kal THY Auynv pov Tin 
irép TOV TmpoBdaTwv. 


16. Kal adda mpoBata éxw 
a > BA ? fol > n fa 8 
@ OUK EOTLY EK THS AVANS TAVTNS : 
lal r lal \ an 
Kaxeiva Set pe ayayeiv: Kal THS 
an / 
hovys wou akovaovat, Kal yevn- 
is Me 
covTat pia Troimvn, Els TOLD. 


17. Aid tobrd pe o Tarp 
> a i > \ /, \ 7 
ayaa, Sti eyo TIOnme THY uxny 
> 
pov, va Tadd AaBo avTHy. 
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18. No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to 
take itagain. This command- 
ment I received from my 


Father. 

19. ‘There arose a division 
again amoug the Jews because 
of these words. 

20. And many of them 
said: He hath a devil, and is 
mad; why hear ye him? 


21. Others said: These 
are not the sayings of one pos- 
sessed with a devil. Can a 
devil open the eyes of the 
blind? 
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18. Ovdels jpev attiy an’ 

fal > > 
€uod: GAN eyo TIOnme avTHY at 
3 lal > / »” r 
éuavtov: é€ovclav éxyw Oeivar 
avTnv, Kal éEovoiay éywm mad 
AaBety adtynyv: tavTny évTodAnY 


éraB8ov rapa tod Ilatpds pov. 


19. LXxlowa wadw éyeveto ev 
tois “lovdaious dia Tovs Adyous 
TOUTOUS, 

20. ”“EnXeyou &é rrodXol é€& at- 
Tov: Aamovov éye, Kal paive- 


Tat, Ti avTOD aKovETE; 


21. “Arrow édeyov: 
Ta pnwata ovK éotiv Satpowto- 


Tavta 


pévouv: wi Satuovioy SvvaTat TUd- 
A@v ofbarpors avolEa; 


In verse 4 the reading ta ié:a wavta is found in X%, B, D, 


L, X, in some cursive codices, and in the Sahidic, Coptic, and 
Armenian versions. In the 8th verse the phrase 7A@ov apo éuod 
has the authority of &%°, A, B, DK L, A, A, II, and of about 
sixty other uncial codices. This reading is also found in the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and in the works of Origen, 
Didymus, Isidore, Hesychius, Cyril, Lucifer, Jerome, and 
Nonnus. Hence we believe that its omission by the Vulgate is 
unwarranted. In the 13th verse the opening phrase, ‘O picbo- 
Tos O€ devyet, is not found in &, B, D, L, et al. Neither is it 
found in the Armenian, Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopian, Jerusalem 
Syriac and Lewisian Syriac versions. It seems quite probable 
that the phrase was inserted to make the connection smoother. 

It is evident that the present text is a continuation of the 
discourse of Jesus recorded in the ninth chapter. ‘The Pharisees 
claim to be the authentic teachers of the people. They will not 
acknowledge the Messiah, and they restrain the people by 
coercion from coming to Jesus. Wherefore Jesus depicts under 
a figure taken from pastoral life, the genius of these false 
teachers. They clung to their authority over the people, not 
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because they loved the people, or cared aught for their 
salvation, but because they coveted the emoluments which they 
wrung from the people. 

In order to understand the simile, we must know that in 
the East the flocks grazed very nearly the whole year. They 
were under the care of shepherds, who brought them at night 
into pens open to the sky. At times several flocks were 
enclosed in the same pen. The pens were furnished with a 
gate, guarded by the ostiarius. In the morning, the shepherd 
went to the gate, and being known to the gatekeeper, he 
entered, and led his flock out to pasture. In the East, sheep 
belonging to different shepherds grazed upon the same pastures, 
and were sometimes enclosed in the same enclosure; but thence 
arose no confusion, for every sheep knew its own shepherd and 
would come at his call. The robber, having no lawful right to 
enter the sheepfold, entered not through the door, but climbed 
up secretly on the wall. 

It is a beautiful scene to witness a shepherd of the East 
with his flock. He lives with them, and the instinct of the 
sheep regards him as its natural protector. He never drives his 
flock: he calls to them, and they follow him whithersoever he 
goes. If a stranger calls to them, they flee at the sound of his 
voice, and cluster round their own shepherd. These scenes are 
almost entirely unknown in our life: we have no shepherds, 
and no poetry of pastoral life. 

The Lord’s beautiful allegory was not understood ; 
wherefore he explains it clearly. As the language is 
metaphorical, a certain flexibility permeates the account; so 
that the entities assume different relations in immediate 
succession. ‘he mataphor directs itself in a measure to the 
fixed relation of things in the real world, but bends and 
fashions itself into many untrammeled forms; and we must not 
expect to find an exact correspondence between every feature of 
the metaphor and the entities in nature on which it is based. 

The general object of the parable is to declare that Jesus is 
the Good Shepherd of men, and that the Scribes and Pharisees 
are thieves and robbers. The difference between the thief and 
the robber is, that the thief operates by stealth, the robber by 


violence. 
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Jesus first declares that he is the door of the sheep. 

It is evident that in this verse Jesus establishes, not merely 
his relation to the shepherds, but his relation to all men, 
represented as the sheep of his sheepfold, and in this relation he 
compares himself not with the teachers who had been in times 
past in Israel, but with the teachers of his own time. This is 
evident from the use of the present tense: “AIl that came 
before me are thieves and robbers.” Of course, the application 
of this statement must be made in conformity with the context. 
John the Baptist was not a thief or robber; neither were 
Nicodemus, Zachary, Simeon, aud many other holy men of 
Israel. Wherefore, it is evident that Jesus designated in that 
statement the general body of the Scribes and Pharisees. 


The people had no real confidence in these Scribes and. 


Pharisees. The mercenary, dishonest spirit of the Pharisees 
was evident to all. But they were the party in power, and they 
coerced the people into obedience. The condition of the people 
is well explained by Matthew, IX. 36: ‘But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” There was nothing in the relations of the people 
to the Pharisees that corresponded to the relation of the sheep 
to the shepherd. The Pharisees exercised a fierce tyranny over 
the people; and the people moved only in command, nothing in 
love. ‘Therefore Jesus declared that the sheep had not heard 
the thieves and robbers who usurped the place of shepherds. 

In the ninth verse, Jesus for emphasis again declares 
himself the door of the sheep. The metaphor is bold, but very 
expressive. Our minds turn to the scene from nature, and we 
behold a flock of sheep now grazing peaceably on green 
pastures; now seeking shelter and security in the field. ‘The 
pasture is abundant, and the security perfect; but if the sheep 
stray away from the door of the sheepfold, it is lost. 

This metaphor represents the life of the Christian people 
under the care and providence of Christ. Christ is the door, 
because through him alone, man enters into the supernatura] 
world. ‘Those who enter the supernatural world by faith in 
Christ, will find the green pastures of grace, mercy, and life 
everlasting. In perfect security they say with David: “The 
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Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside the waters of 
rest."—Ps. XXIII (Vulg. XXIV) 1—2. This protection is 
absolute to the man who trusts in the Lord. It does not save 
from temporal sufferings, nor from persecution and temporal 
death; because these are agencies by which the saints are 
refined and prepared for Heaven. But the shepherd of Israel 
keeps his sheep safe from all real evil; and it is only when 
they stray away from the door of the sheepfold that real evil 
can come upon them. No external force can snatch them away 
from Jesus; but they can by the wrong election of the will 
choose death instead of life. 

Jesus now contrasts the motives that actuate him in 
relation to the sheep with the motives of the Pharisees. There 
was nothing disinterested in the motives of the Pharisees: the 
people were simply the objects of their avarice and rapacity. 
They cared naught for the people’s well-being, nor for the 
people’s salvation. Religion for the Pharisees was a traffic, 
and they made use of their office solely for their personal greed. 
How great is the contrast between these cruel mercenaries and 
the Redeemer! Jesus Christ came to give to man life, not a 
narrow, limited participation of life, but abundant life. Jesus’ 
relation to his sheep consists in one great act of love. He wishes 
to have his sheep, simply that he may give them benefits. 

The metaphor now changes, and Jesus becomes the Good 
Shepherd in contradistinction to the hirelings. 

In the Prophets, Christ had been predicted as the Shepherd 
of his people: ‘He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he 
shall gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom, he shall gently lead those that give suck.”—Is. XL, 11. 
Can the poor human heart, fainting for love, ask any stronger 
proof of tenderness and love? 

Again, in Ezekiel, the Messiah is represented as a 
shepherd: “And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, 
and he shall be their shepherd.”—Ezek. XXXIV. 23. 

The poorest manner of servant is the man whose service is 
actuated by the sole motive of pay. He has no real, personal 
interest in the work which he does; he will make no voluntary 
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sacrifice for the promotion of the object of his employment. 
His employment is a thing totally extraneous to himself, in 
which he has nothing centered. Unfortunately, this spirit 
generally infects paid servants. Now the Lord draws a moral 
illustration from the character of these hired shepherds, as 
compared with the character of the owner of the sheep. 

The life of a shepherd in the East was not exempt from 
danger. Thus, Jacob describes his life as the shepherd of 
Laban: ‘Thus I was; in the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night; and my sleep fled from my eyes.”— 
Gen. XXXI. 4o. And of David the Scripture says: “And 
David said unto Saul: Thy servant kept his father’s sheep; and 
when there came a lion, or a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock, I went out after him and smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth: and when he arose against me, I caught him by his 
beard, and smote him, and slew him.”—I. Sam. XVII. 34—35. 

It is easy to believe that the devotion to duty of Jacob and 
David was not found in the ordinary hired shepherd; and for 
the reason given by the Savior, because the sheep are not his. 
He flees at the approach of danger, because he cares nothing for 
the sheep; they are not his; he cares only for pay. 

To justify this beautiful allegory, it is not necessary that 
all paid servants have this mercenary spirit: it is only necessary 
that the existence of such servants be a well-known fact of 
human experience. The explanation of the fact is perfect: the 
hireling, whose own the sheep are not, flees from danger, because 
he works not for the interest of the sheep, but for his hire. 
Now, the Lord is not a hired shepherd; he is the Lord of the 
sheep. Wherefore does he declare: “I know my own, and 
my own know me.” ‘This sentence brings home to man the 
truth that Christ wishes to possess him as his own; a being 
that Christ loves with an everlasting love. And this bond of 
knowledge and love does exist between Jesus and his followers. 
This bond is founded upon an analogy with that ineffable bond 
of knowledge and love that exists between Jesus and his Father. 
As sheep know their own shepherd’s voice, and come at his 
call, so the faithful followers of Christ know his voice, and 
follow him, and love him. ‘They know his voice in the divine 
whisperings of grace; they know his voice in the authoritative 
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voice of the Church; they know him in the divine deposit of 
Holy Scripture; they know him in the soul’s acts of prayer and 
love. His voice is not like the hard, cold voice of this world; 
his voice is full of peace and hope. ‘he spiritual man hears 
that voice readily, even amid the clamor of this world; and it 
brings a sure message of consolation for every sorrow. 

As the faithful shepherd knows his sheep, and calls them 
by name, so Jesus knows his followers. The universe is vast, 
and the thoughts of men are deep and many, but Jesus knows 
them all. He knows his sheep from the four winds, and he 
loves them all, and has care of all, even to the numbering of the 
hairs of their heads. O, dread mystery of Jesus’ omniscience 
and love! Whata sublime thing is the life of man, when united 
in knowledge and love to Jesus Christ! Jesus’ love of his sheep 
is not a barren thing: it brings to the loved being the gifts of 
Heaven, grace, life everlasting, endless happiness. 

Jesus now declares the greatness of his love for his sheep, 
in that he lays down his life for his sheep. He clearly here 
predicts his death, and tells the motive through which he offered 
himself to die. It was simply to save man whom he loves. No 
man can ask a greater proof of love: ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”— 
John XV. 13. It is a mystery that God should love sinful man, 
a still greater mystery that God should become incarnated and 
die for man. It would seem that man would consider himself 
rich to possess even a small degree of God’s love; and lo, he 
possesses the wealth of the love that led Jesus to Calvary, and 
yet man’s heart remains cold and irresponsive. Again and 
again in accents of pleading Jesus tells to the generation of men 
his great love for them, the love that freely accepted death, yea, 
the death on Calvary, that they might live; and yet man turns 
away from Jesus, and gives his love to the idols of this world. 

It is evident that in the sixteenth verse Jesus speaks of the 
calling of the Gentiles. The present fold of which he spoke 
was the Jewish Covenant. Its boundaries were narrow, and its 
constitution imperfect. Jesus was to perfect its constitution, and 
enlarge its boundaries, so that there would no longer be a 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, but one universal Church 
of all nations and for all time. 
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The prophetic words of Jesus have been richly fulfilled. 
The Gentile nations heard the voice of Christ through the 
Apostolic Church. They came into the fold, and there is on 
earth one great fold, with one supreme shepherd in Heaven, and 
one supreme shepherd on earth. That one fold is the Catholic 
Church; her supreme head in Heaven is Jesus Christ, and her 
supreme head on earth is Christ’s appointed vicegerent the Pope. 
The Catholic Church is the only church that claims to fulfill 
these words of Jesus Christ. She is the Church of history; she 
is one, and Protestantism is not one. It is not a fold; its 
members attend worship, without holding any form of religion. 
They seek in the churches rest and society; dogma has faded to 
a few articles, and these are constantly diminishing in number 
and importance. ‘The supernatural element in man’s life is 
almost totally disregarded, and the excellence of a moral life is 
upheld by mere naturalism. All the creeds outside of the 
Catholic Church are in a process of disintegration; and soon the 
great contest of thought will be fought not between the Catholic 
Church and Protestantism, but between that historic Church, of 
which the sects are but rebellious children, and the modern 
Spirit, which is the spirit of unbelief. 

Certainly men can not look to any one of the sects or 
to all of them taken collectively, for the one fold, ruled 
over by one shepherd. They do not make profession of a 
principle of unity. Either the promise of Christ has failed, or 
the Catholic Church is the one fold. She is the only Church 
which has existed in all ages; she is the only Church that is 
one and unchanging. 

The present text does not assert that all men will enter the 
one fold; but only that there will be one fold in the whole world, 
into which those who enter will find salvation without distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. 

Neither is there any proof in this text in favor of the 
vulgar opinion that before the end of the world the Jews as 
a nation will enter the Church. In fact, there is no warrant 
either in Scripture or tradition for this opinion. ‘The present 
words of Christ simply establish the everlasting existence 
of one Church for all nations, of which Church Christ shall be 
the head. 
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Christ was not compelled to die: he offered himself as a 
voluntary holocaust. First, in Heaven he freely offered himself 
to his Father as a propitiatory sacrifice for the world’s sin. The 
Father accepted that voluntary offering: and this then constituted 
the Father’s commandment to the incarnate Word. The 
obligation of this commandment did not take away Christ’s 
freedom ; because he had freely offered himself, and the execution 
was but the fulfillment of his own free act. 

Men had power to cause Jesus to suffer, and power to put 
him to death, only because he freely permitted it. They did not 
take away his life; he laid it down when his hour was come. 
Death had no power over Jesus; he passed through its dark 
portals by free election, that he might break its power over 
redeemed man. And the Father loves his Son as man, because 
as man he executed the great commandment of the Father, and 
died through love for the children of men. 

At the conclusion of this sublime subject there arose again 
a division among the Pharisees. The evident truth of Jesus’ 
teaching corroborated by his miracles forced conviction on some 
of the Pharisees, but these were stubbornly opposed by the 
others who were committing the awful sin against the Holy 
Ghost. As these wicked men could not deny the extraordinary 
character of Jesus’ works, they attributed them to Satan. 
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1. And it came to pass, as 1. Kat éyé&ero év 7@ eivat 


he was praying in a certain 
place, that when he ceased, 
one of his disciples said unto 
him: Lord, teach us to pray, 
even as John also taught his 
disciples. 

2. And he said unto them: 
When ye pray, say: Father, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. 

3. Give us day by day our 
daily bread. 
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/ 
mpocevynabe, déyete: Llarep, 


dytacOre 7d dvouad cov: édOéra 
1 Bactreta cov. 

3. Tov dprov pav Tov émvov- 
cov dtdov Hpiv TO Ka’ Hucpav. 
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4. And forgive us our sins; 4. Kat des jpiv tas apap- 
for we ourselves also forgive Tias judy, Kal yap avtot adpio- 
every one that is indebted to ev rav7l dpefrovte piv. Kal 
us. And bring us not into py eloevéyens nuas els Teipac- 
temptation. pov, 


In the second verse 7ov is omitted after Ildrep in §&, the 
Vulgate and Armenian versions, and is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse some authorities add 
yernOnra To OédAnua cov, etc., in conformity with the text of 
Matthew, VI. 10, but this phrase is omitted in B, L, etal. It is 
also absent from the Palimpsest Sinaitic Syriac, the Curetonian 
Syriac, the Vulgate and the Armenian versions, and it is rejected 
by Origen, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

The present text of Luke as found in A, C, D, P, X, I, A, 
A, I, et al., is in conformity with the parallel text of Matthew; 
but still we believe that these phrases are interpolations. No 
_sciolist would dare cut off so many essential elements of the 
text, if they were originally there; whereas on the contrary, it 
would be a very natural thing to expect the sciolists to 
interpolate them to make the two synoptists agree. Moreover, 
we have the positive statement of Origen and Augustine that 
the form of the Lord’s prayer in Luke was shorter than it 
appears in Matthew. 

No commentary is needful on the present text, for the 
reason that the Lord’s prayer in a fuller form has already been 
explained in Matthew, VI. 9—13. ‘The only question that 
demands solution here is to explain why two forms of prayer in 
two different contexts are found in the synoptists. To this 
question two probable answers may be furnished. First, it may 
be that both Matthew and Luke relate one identical discourse 
of the Lord, and the variations may be due to the fact that each 
Evangelist was minded to write only what he considered the 
substance of the discourse. Matthew generally gives a fuller 
relation of the Lord’s discourses than either Luke or Mark. 
None of the writers of the New Testament reveals a superstitious 
care for the mere words of the account. They give us the 
substance of the events as they remembered them. The 
difference in context may be explained by the fact that none of 
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the Evangelists write in a strictly chronological order; indeed, 
‘Matthew having established a wide general chronological order, 
allows himself great freedom within this general scheme, in 
grouping together the teachings of our Lord, without regard to 
the order of their dates. Luke is more attentive to chronology, 
but it is not certain that he was always able to state the exact 
order of time of all the data. 

A second explanation of the two different formulas is that 
Christ on two different occasions taught the disciples to pray. 
This theory makes the Lord’s prayer of Matthew a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount; whereas the formula of Luke is believed 
to have been delivered while the Lord was going down towards 
the Jordan, after the Feast of Tabernacles. "The exponents of 
the second theory attribute the briefer formula to the Lord 
himself. 

MARK III. 20—21. 


20. And he cometh intoa 20. 
house. And the multitude 


K \ + > s: 

al €épxeTar els oixor. 
XN of f c ov 

Kai ovvépyetat Tadiv o dyXos, 


cometh together again, so that 
they could not so much as eat 
bread. 


21. And when his friends 
heard it, they went out to lay 
hold on him: for they said: 


oe \ 8 vA > \ x ey \ 
@ote 7) SvvacOar avTovs pn Oé 
aptov paryety. 


Ave? 7 € 9 

21. Kat axovoavtes ot trap 

’ lal z AAG nm d XN ra 
autov, €EfAGoy Kpathoat avrov: 


éreyov yap: “Ort é&éorn. 


He is beside himself. 


In our Harmony of the Gospels we can not find the proper 
place for these two verses of Mark. In Cornely’s “Analyses 
Novi Testamenti’” they are ommitted from the “Synopsis.” 
While we feel sure that we do not now assign to them their 
proper context, we place them here, lest they should be omitted 
from our work. 

It seems quite evident that the event happened at 
Capharnaum, in that house in which Jesus lodged during his 
long sojourning in Capharnaum. It is very probable that this 
was Simon Peter’s house. 

The great fame of Jesus drew such multitudes about him 
that the Lord and his disciples could not so much as take 
food. ‘This condition of public enthusiasm was in itself an 
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evidence of Jesus’ true character; but it was not understood 
tightly by those related to Jesus by blood or affinity. A 
certain mistaken reverence has thrown much obscurity over 
this passage. In the first place, some expositors refused to 
believe that the expression of wap’ aivtod means those related to 
Jesus by blood or affinity. Their only reason is that they 
believe it incongruous that Jesus’ own kindred would so 
mistake his real character. But we know from St. John VII. 5, 
that ‘even Jesus’ brethren did not believe in him.” Wherefore 
we hold with Bede, Cajetan, Jansenius, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Patrizi, Schegg, Fillion, Weiss, and others, that Mark here 
designates some of those who were related by blood or affinity 
to the family of Jesus. 

We believe also that they were of the opinion that Jesus 
had gone mad. We shudder to admit it, but this sense seems to 
be demanded by the plain words of the text. The theory that 
these relatives of Jesus put forth this plea merely to save Jesus 
from danger is untenable. He was not at that time in any 
immediate danger, but surrounded by an admiring multitude. 
Moreover, if his relatives had only feigned this, we can not 
believe that the Evangelist would speak of this declaration in 
such a positive manner. It remains therefore a part of the 
mystery of the Great Atonement that Jesus so emptied himself 
that he was considered by those of his own family as a madman. 
They knew him as the humble poor man of Nazareth. They 
now see and hear most extraordinary things of him. ‘Their 
minds do not mount up to the knowledge that he is the Son of 
God; they can not, like the wicked Pharisees, accuse him of 
being actuated by the devil: one theory seems open, that he 
is mad. 

Among the kindred here spoken of, we do not include Mary 
the Mother of Jesus, and the sons of Zebedee. ‘The narrative 
simply declares that some of those related to Jesus, believing him 
mad, and fearing for his safety, or fearing that he might do some 
rash act, went out to the place where Jesus was, to lay hold on 
him. We believe that these also dwelt in Capharnaum; that 
they had for some time suspected that Jesus was mad; and that 
the great excitement of the concourse of the people on that day 
moved them to attempt to restrain Jesus from what they 
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considered acts of a madman. 


Pips 


They certainly did not proclaim 


to the public that they thought him mad; but they reasoned of 


it among themselves, and acted on such belief. 


We repeat that 


it is one evidence of the depth of humiliation to which Jesus 


descended to teach us humility. 


MATT. XII. 22—37. 


/ sf > a 

22. Tote mpoonveyxay atta 

datporiSopevov tuprov Kal coder : 

5 4 a of eS: 

Kal €Jepdrrevoey avTov, Bote TOV 
K@pov Nareiv Kai Brerrevv. 


23. Kai e&ictavto ravtes of 
dydo, Kal EXeyov: Myru odds 


éoti o vids Aaveid; 


24. Ot &€ PDapicaion axov- 
cavtes eirov: Odbrtos ovx éxBarre 
Ta Sarmovia, e& pn év TO Beere- 
Bovr apyovts THY Satpoviwy, 


Eiéas 6€ tas évOuunoes 
Ilaca Ba- 


cirela pepicbeica Kal’ éavTis, 


25. 

3 lal 5S > lal 
avTa@v, elmev avtois : 
b) lel a lal / 
épnmovtar, Kal aca Tends 7 
oixia pepicbeica Kal’ éEavThs, ov 
ora0noeTat. 


26. Kal e& 6 Latavas Tov 
o b] f 24° 
Latavav éxBarru, &h 


éuepicOn: mas odv otabjoeTat 1) 


€ x 
€AUTOV 


Bactrela avtod; 


Kai edi éya év BeerleBovr 
viol 


27. 
éxBddr\w Ta Saidma, of 
ig lal > f > f x . r5) A 
tpov év tin éexBar2Xovow; dia 
ToUTO avTOl KpLTaL ExovTaL Lpar. 


28. Ee &é év Ilvetpate Oeod 
eyo éxBadrro TA Sauda, apa 
épOacerv ef’ buds 1) Bacirela Tod 
cov. 
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MARK III. 22—3o0. 


22. 
amo ‘leporodvpov 


Kal of ypapupareis, of 
KkataBavtes, 
"Ore BeerfeBovr eet, 
Kal > "O > ay an PS) 

: “Ore €v T@ ApyovTt TOV Satpo- 


éXevyor : 


viov éexBarre Ta Satpona, 


23. Kat pookarerdpuevos 
avtovs, év mapaBonrais éreyev 
avrots: las dtvatar Latavas 


Satavav éxBarreww; 


24. Kat éav Baowrela éf’ 
éavTny pepicOn, ov Sdvatat ora- 
Ojva 7) Baorrela éxelvn. 

25. Kat édv otxia éf’ éavtny 

a > / ¢€ > f 
pepicOn, ov Suvyicetar 1) oiKela 


éxelyn oTHvat. 


26. Kale o Satavas avéorn 
>79 € \ YS / 5) s 
éd’ éavtov, kal éwepicOn, ov dSvva- 
Tal oTHvat, AANA TEAOS Exel. 


27. “AX ov Sdvatar ovdeis 
els THY OlKiay TOU iaxXuUpoOd Elced- 
dav, Ta oxe’n adtovd SvapTaca, 
€av pb) Tp@Tov Tov iaxyupov Son, 
Kal tore THY olKlay avTod diap- 


Tacel, 
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29. *“H ras divatal tis etoed- 
Oeiv eis Thy oiklay Tod toxupod, 
Kal Ta oKeUn a’TodD dprdcal, éav 
LL TMpaTov Sion Tov ioyupov; Kal 
TOTE THY OiKiay avTod SvapTace, 


30. 


lal f. 
éuod éotiv:; Kal o pn ovvayor 


€ \ vr bees A ) 
O pn ey per euod, KaT 


mer’ €mov, oxoprriver, 


Bl. 
Ildca dpaptia kai Brachnuta 


Ata TovTo Aéyw viv: 
adpeOnoetar tpiv Tols avOpwrros 

4 6€ Tod IIvetpatos Bracdnuia 
? > A 

ovK apeOnoetar. 


32. Kai ds éav ein Adyor 
nr la) lal y 
Kata Tov Tiod Tov avOpwrrov, ade- 
tf BJ 1 a 27 oN 7 X 
Oncetat avT@: ds & av ein KaTA 
n 7 ae / > si 
tov IIvevpatos tov “Ayiov, ov wy 
apeOn avT@ ovte év TOUT@ T@ al- 
o “ 7 < 
Ou, ovTe év TH wEANOVTL. 


“H tromjoate to Sévdpov 


33: 
Kadov, Kal Tov Kaprov avdTodD 
Kadov: % Toujoate 70 dévdpor 
campov Kal Tov Kaprrov avTov 
campov: €« yap Tov Kaptrov TO 
dévdpov ywvaoKeTar. 


34. Levynpata éyidvar, 7as, 

/ > Ni a x 

dtvacbe ayala Radeiv, Trovnpol 

OVTES; EK YAP TOD TEpiccEvpaTos 
a "6 \ , a 
Ths Kapdlas TOoTOMa NaXEl. 


35. ‘O ayabos advOpwros éx 
Tov ayalovd Onoavpod éxBarreX 
ayaba: Kal o Tovnpos avOpwrros 
> n lal fa) > A 
éx ToD Tovnpod Onoavpod éxBan- 
Ae Trovnpd. 


36. Aéyo 8é byiv: “Om wav 
phwa apyov, 6 NaAnoovety of av- 
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28. ~Apunv APdyo tyiv: “Ore 
mTavtTa apeOnoeTat ToIs viols THY 
avOparrorv Ta duapTnmata, Kal ai 
Bracdnular dca éav Bracdn- 
MnowoL. 


29. “Os & dv Bracdnunon 
co \ a \ > 4 
els T0 IIvedua To “Arytov, ove exer 
adeow els Tov ai@va, AA’ evoyds 
€oTw alwviov auapTnmatos. 
30. “Ore 


> Ul ” 
axaBaprtov éxet. 


éXeyov: IRlvedua 


MaTr. XII. 22—37; 


Opwror, amodsdoovcr rept adrod 
\ > e / ‘4 
Aoyov év nu€pa Kpicews, 
37: 
SixawOryjon, kal é« tov Adyar 
gov KatadixacOnon. 


"EK yap TOV Adyov cov 


22. Then was brought unto 
him one possessed with a devil, 
blind and dumb: and he healed 
him, insomuch that the dumb 
man spoke and saw. 


23. And all the multitudes 
were amazed, and said: Is 
this the son of David? 


24. But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said: This.man 
doth not cast out devils, but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. 


25. And knowing their 
thoughts he said unto them: 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand: 


26. And if Satan casteth 
out Satan, he is divided against 
himself; how then shall his 
kingdom stand? 


27. And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? there- 
fore they shall be your judges. 


28. But if I by the Spirit 
of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come 
upon you. 
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22. And the scribes who 
came down from Jerusalem 
said: He hath Beelzebub, and: 
By the prince of the devils 
he casteth out the devils. 


23. And he called them 
unto him, and said unto them 
in parables: How can Satan 
cast out Satan ? 


24. And if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand: 


25. Andi if --a house be 
divided against itself, that 
house will not be able to stand. 


26. And if Satan hath risen 
up against himself, and is 
divided, he cannot stand, but 
hath an end. 


27. But no one can enter 
into the house of the strong 
man, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he first bind the strong 
man; and then he will spoil 
his house. 
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29. Or how can one enter 
into the house of the strong 
man, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he first bind the strong 
man? and then he will spoil 
his house. 

30. He that is not with me 
is against me: and he that 
gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth. 

31. Therefore I say unto 
you: Every sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; 
but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven. 

32. And whosoever shall 
speak a word against the Son 
of man, it shall be forgiven 
him ; but whosoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in that which 
is to come. 


33. Hither make the tree 
good, and its fruit good; or 
make the tree corrupt, and its 
fruit corrupt: for the tree is 
known by its fruit. 


34. Ye offspring of vipers, 
how can ye, being evil, speak 
good things? for out of the 
abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 


35. The good man out of 
his good treasure bringeth forth 
good things: and the evil man 
out of his evil treasure bringeth 
forth evil things. 
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28. Verily Isay unto you: 
All their sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, and their 
blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme: 


29. But whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin: 


30. Because they said: He 
hath an unclean spirit. 
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36. And I say unto you: 
That every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of 
judgment. 


37. For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be con- 
demned. 


LUKE XI. 14~23. 


14. And he was casting out 
a devil who was dumb. And 
it came to pass, when the devil 
was gone out, the dumb man 
spoke; and the multitude mar- 
velled. 


15. But some of them said: 
By Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils. 


16. And others, tempting 
him, sought of him a sign 
from Heaven. 


17. But he, knowing their 
thoughts, said unto them: 
Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation ; 
and a house divided against a 
house falleth. 

18. And if Satan also is 
divided against himself, how 
shail his kingdom stand? be- 
cause ye say that I cast out 
devils by Beelzebub. 


19. And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? 


14. Kai Hv ékBarrA(ov Sa- 
pdvov Kkaddov. *Eyéveto S€ Tob 
Satpoviov é€eAOovtos, éXddnoev O 


/ 
Koes, Kal eOavuacay of dyro1. 


15. Twes dé €& avt@y eirav: 
"Ev BeeleBovr, to apyovT. TaY 
datpoviov, éxBadrXr\ge Ta Satdua. 

16. “Erepo. 6€ epafortes, 
onpeiov €& ovpavod éfytovv trap’ 
avTov. 

17. 


duavonpata, eitev avtois: Iaca 


Advros 6é e(8@5 avTav Ta 


Bacireia ef’ éavthny Svapepio- 
\ 2 nr x be J p Hawsh, 
Geica, Epnmovtat, Kat oiKkos érl 


OiKOV TWiTTEL. 


18. Ei 6é cai o Latavas é’ 
éavrov Sieneplobn, Ts otabr- 
cetat 7 PBacireia avTov; 
réyere, ev BeeleBodr &xSddrew 
pe TA Oatpona, 

19. Ei 6€ éyw év BeeleSovr 
éxBdrArxo Ta Satpoma, of viol 
tpav ev tin ekBardovow; dia 


4 
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therefore shall they be your 
judges. 


20. Butif I by the finger 
of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come 
upon you. 


21. When the strong man 
fully armed guardeth his own 
court, his goods are in peace? 


22. But when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, 
and overcome him, he taketh 
from him his whole armour 
wherein he trusteth, and divid- 
eth his spoils. 


23. He that is not with me 
is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scatter- 
eth. 


A lal \ 4 
TOUTO aVTOL UmaY KpLTal EcovTat. 


20. Ei 6é év daxtirkw Ocov 
éym éxBarro Ta Satpoma, dpa 
épOacev én’ tpuas 7 Bacirela Tod 
cov. 


oe c > \ 
21. “Otay o ioxyupos Kabo- 
TrLcwEevos Purdcon THY éavTOU 
Wy > >’ / yy f \ e / £ 
avrAnV, €v Eipyvn Ectiv Ta UTap 
XOVTA AUTOD. 


22. ’Emav 6€ toyupdrtepos 
> lal > \ af > ‘ * 
avtov éreAO@v viKnon avToV, THY 
avotrAiav avTod alpet, éd’ 7 érre- 

7 pet, i] 
moi0e, Kai Ta oKUAa avTod da- 
didwcwv. 


23. ‘O pw) ov pet éuod, Kat’ 
éuod éotw, Kal oO pa) cUVayor 


2) 3' r v4 
pet’ €“ov, oxoprr ite, 


In verse 22 of Matthew’s text mpoonveyxay is found in B, 


and in the Syriac, Coptic and Ethiopian versions; the other 
authorities have mpoonvéyOn, In the same verse, B, &, D, 
the Coptic, Curetonian Syriac, and Ethiopian versions have 
date Tov Kwpdv: the other authorities add tov tudrdv. In verse 
25 9 “Incods is omitted in &, B, D, the Coptic, and Cureton’s 
Syriac. In verse 29 S:aprdoy is found in &, D, G, K, et al. 
Avaprace is the reading of B, C, E, L, M, S, U, V, X, T, et al. 
Many codices add tots avOpwrows at the end of the 31st verse. 
It is omitted in &, B, et al., and in the Vulgate, Coptic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions; and it is rejected by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 ov ui adeOp is 
found in B: the others have ov« adeOjoetar, which is approved 
by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 36 many codices 


have Aadjowow: but &, B, D, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
approve AaAnoovow, 
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In the 29th verse of Mark’s text alwviov xpicews is found in A, 
C’, I, Il, et al. This reading is followed by the Syriac versions. 

In the 14th verse of Luke the reading Saiudmov cody has 
the endorsement of &, B, A*, L, et al.; also of the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Curetonian Syriac versions; the «al 
avo Av xoddv found in some is an evident gloss. 

The basic meaning of cwdds is “blunt”. From this the 
first derived meaning is “dumb”; the second “deaf. 
Chrysostom, Maldonatus, and others believe that in the present 
instance the term means deaf; but this seems disproven by the 
fact that the effect of the Lord’s healing was that “the man 
spoke and saw.” This leaves it certain that the man was dumb; 
but this dumbness may have been caused by congenital deafness. 

The Fathers recognize three miraculous effects of Jesus’ 
power in this man: his liberation from the devil, the restoration 
of his sight, and the restoration of his speech. They also see in 
the event a type of the effect of God’s justification of the sinner. 
In the forgiveness of sins, God frees the converted sinner from 
the possession of the devil, opens the eyes of his soul, and 
restores to him the power of spiritual speech. 

Of the miracle itself we need say but little; it is one of a 
numerous class. It is a clear cut block of granite in those 
everlasting foundations of faith in Jesus Christ. Upon the 
bed-rock of God’s revelation to man those foundations are reared ; 
and broad and solid is this structure. God’s promise to the first 
parents of humanity is a corner stone. Then, with the infinite 
skill of God’s building, are laid the blocks of the patriarchal 
promises, the prophecies of the Holy Scriptures, the angel’s 
message to Mary, the testimony of the angels to the shepherds, 
the Magi’s star, Joseph’s dream, the wisdom and grace of the 
Divine Child, the grand testimony of John the Baptist, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the testimony of the Father from 
Heaven, the water made wine at Cana, the testimony of the 
demons, the stilling of the tempest, the healing of the multitudes, 
the raising of the dead, and finally the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus, and the subsequent charismata of the Holy 
Ghost. Upon such foundations is built the temple of man’s 
faith, and man’s hopes, and they who abide in that temple shall 
not taste death forever. 
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The healing of this demohiac aroused an incipient faith in 
the multitudes. The evidence was clear that the healing was 
the work of superhuman power. Men sought from each other 
confirmation of their half formulated judgment, asking each 
other: “Is this the Son of David?” So clear was the promise 
of God that the Messiah should come of David’s seed, that ‘‘son 
of David” was one of the most usual epithets of the Messiah. 

Every success of Jesus with the people is gall and wormwood 
to the Pharisees. All their malignant ingenuity had been 
exercised to discredit Jesus, and to remove him. ‘They were 
fighting a desperate fight against truth itself. The proofs of 
Jesus’ supernatural power were so clear and cogent that the 
Pharisees could not deny them. Hence they resort to the 
fearful crime of ascribing Jesus’ miraculous power to Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. 

Of Beelzebub, we have written at length in our 
Commentary on Matt. X. 25: see Vol. II. pages 480-481. 

The calumny of the Pharisees was not spoken aloud in 
Jesus’ ears. But by his power of omniscience he knew the 
thoughts of his calumniators, and with the calm dignity of truth 
he refutes their charge. 

Satan is at the head of a kingdom which moves to 
accomplish certain definite objects. As far as revelation has 
disclosed to us a part of the mystery of that dark kingdom of 
evil, we know that its main object is to inflict all possible evil 
upon us, to accomplish our ruin. It is therefore unreasonable 
to assign to Satan any move not in conformity with this main 
purpose of his reign. He is an angelic intelligence, even though 
fallen, and he can not be believed to co-operate in acts which 
are directly aimed to defeat his purpose. But if Satan 
co-operated with Jesus in expelling the demons from the 
demonized persons, that very absurdity would be verified. ‘The 
Pharisees spoke not only of this present healing, but in general 
of all this class of Jesus’ works. We have seen the rage of the 
demons when compelled to go out at Jesus’ command; we have 
seen that the disciples could not drive the demon out of the 
demonized boy brought to them, while the Lord was on the 
mount of the Transfiguration. We have heard the expressions 
of hatred uttered by the demons, and have witnessed their fury 
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upon the persons whom they left. Certainly all this was 
incompatible with any collusion between Jesus and the prince 
of demons. 

The next sentence of Jesus is somewhat difficult to 
explain: “And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges.” 
Many good expositors believe that Christ here speaks of the 
Jewish exorcists, who are called ‘“‘sons” of the Pharisees, in the 
sense that the disciple was frequently called the son of the 
Master. Thus, for instance, the disciples of the prophets were 
called the “sons of the prophets.” In this sense, the Lord would 
appeal to the fact that exorcisms had always been considered 
the work of God in Israel; and he would draw the inference that 
it was dishonest to assign another cause for his works of a 
similar nature. This explanation seems to us weak and 
inconclusive. Certain it is that the existence of the power of 
exorcism among the Jews would not in itself be a proof that 
Jesus was not in collusion with the prince of devils. Again, 
the existence of such power of exorcism among the Jews is very 
doubtful. Not that we deny that the prophets might be given 
such power from God; but we do not believe that it was a 
prerogative of the Aaronic priesthood. It is vain to appeal for 
proof to Josephus, Antiq. VIII. 5; for it is evident that he there 
narrates a very extravagant fable. Wherefore it seems to us 
more probable that Jesus here speaks of the power over the 
demons which his disciples exercised in his name. ‘That this 
power had at this time been exercised by the disciples of Christ 
is evident from the passage in Luke, X. 17: ‘And the seventy 
returned with joy saying: Lord, even the devils are subject to us 
in thy name.” ‘These disciples were the sons of the Jewish 
people, men whom they knew, and whose lives were blameless. 
The charge against Jesus would necessitate that they also 
charge these sons of their own people with collusion with the 
ptince of devils, and not only these, but other sons who would 
believe, and would operate similar works in the name of Jesus. 
In St. Mark, XIV. 17, Jesus declares: ‘And these signs shal] 
follow them that believe: in my name they shall cast out 
devils,” etc. This power which came upon the children of 
Israel who believed in Jesus was a refutation of the calumny of 
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the Pharisees. The casting out of the demons stood not alone: 
it was associated with so many other evidences of divine power 
that no man could honestly doubt of the power of God 
operating in these works. 

The believing children of Israel would be the judges of 
the unbelievers, for the reason that the same evidence was 
presented to both portions; and those who had accepted the 
truth so clearly presented could condemn those who fought 
against the known truth, even to the commission of the great 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The refutation of the Pharisees’ charge left only one 
explanation of Christ’s miracles, they were wrought by the 
power of God. Christ’s words at any given time have back of 
them not only the proving force of the miracle immediately 
preceding, but the force of a whole series of miracles; so that, | 
at this time men should not have asked of Christ any other 
proof than his sole word. 

Having proven that he cast out the demons by the power 
of God, Jesus bases upon this truth another of great importance, 
the kingdom of God has come upon men. To prove this was 
the grand object of all his miracles. 

In the text of Matthew, Jesus speaks of casting out devils 
by the “Spirit of God,” whereas Luke expresses it as casting 
them out by the “finger of God.” The two expressions mean 
the same. The finger of God is a metaphor to express the 
power of God. That power was in Jesus by virtue of his 
hypostatic union of his human nature and the spiritual nature 
of God. 

The frequent cures of demonized persons operated by 
Christ indicated the overthrow of Satan’s old empire over man 
by Christ’s atonement. Satan still operates in human affairs, 
but man is no longer his slave, unless he rejects the redemption 
which Christ purchased by his blood. 

Christ represents his victory over Satan under the allegory 
of an attack upon an armed chief. Satan was the strong man 
fully armed, who guarded his court. Mankind were his goods, 
sold to him by sin. Strong was his power, and no mere man 
could prevail against it. But Christ was the stronger man, who 
came upon Satan, and broke his power, and took away from 
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him the children of men. It was a fearful conflict; unwillingly 
did Satan give up the spoils. The redemption of man was one 
of the grandest effects of God’s power. 

The thirtieth verse of Matthew has given rise to many 
different opinions. It was the opinion of St. Chrysostom that 
the verse was a further proof in denial of any collusion between 
Christ and Satan. It was the aim of Christ to gather his sheep 
together, and the healing of the demonized was directed to that 
great end. Now, from the fact that Satan is antagonistic to all 
good, he would not co-operate with Christ in such a beneficent 
design, but would rather scatter and destroy the sheep. Such 
is the argument of St. Chrysostom, and many concur in his 
opinion, among whom are Theophylactus, Euthemius, Hilary, 
Jerome, Bede, Thomas, Dionysius, Jansenius, Sylveira, Lamy, 
and Arnoldi. 

Our own opinion is that Christ aimed this concise sentence 
at neutrals. In the moral world, there are two great 
antagonistic forces, the force of good, and the force of evil. 
Around one or the other of these centers man’s life is ever 
crystallizing. Christ, the perfect manifestation of the Divinity 
in the life of man, is the embodiment of good, and the good are 
with him. No one can be good and not be with him. There 
is no place for neutrality: we must choose Christ, and follow 
him by positive effort in order to be saved. This sense fits 
well with the context; for there were many present who, 
though convinced that God was with Christ, yet through 
motives of interest, held back from confessing him _ before 
men. ‘There is no place in the following of Christ for 
neutrals; we either gather his harvest with him, or we scatter 
and waste it. 

There is no contradiction between this verse and that verse 
of St. Luke, IX. 50: “He that is not against you is for you.” 
That sentence must be judged by the circumstances in which it 
was uttered. It was reported to Jesus that a man who was not 
of the Apostolic school was casting out demons in Jesus’ name, 
and Jesus approved the man’s act. From the fact that he had 
faith in Jesus, even to the extent of working miracles, itis 
evident that he was with Jesus. It is a proof that faith in 
Jesus was not confined to the Apostles. 
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The Lord now declares how great is the sin of the 
Pharisees. It was a sin against the Holy Ghost, which alone 
should stand unforgiven among all the sins that men commit. 

When Jesus says: ‘Every sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men”, his meaning is that these sins admit of 
forgiveness, and do not in their own nature preclude the proper 
dispositions for forgiveness. To heighten the gravity of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, he compares it with sins against 
his own sacred person; and allows forgiveness for the latter sin, 
but declares that the sin against the Holy Ghost will not be 
forgiven, either in this world or in the next. St. Mark, with 
great force, calls this an eternal sin. He also explicitly 
declares that Jesus’ teaching concerning this sin was occasioned 
by the saying of the Pharisees, that he had a devil. It is 
therefore proven that the sin against the Holy Ghost was the 
sin of the Pharisees in assigning the devil as the author of 
Jesus’ miracles. 

That act of God upon the human soul which illuminates it 
to see the truths of faith is appropriated to the Holy Ghost. 
He is the Spirit of Truth, operating the creations of faith in 
the souls of men. Hence, any thing that opposes those 
spiritual operations in the souls of men is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost. From the writings of St. Augustine, commentators 
have drawn that there be six sins against the Holy Ghost, viz.: 
despair, presumption, resisting the known truth, envy of 
another’s spiritual good, obstinacy in evil, and final impenitence. 
This classification does not seem to be very accurate. In one 
sense every sin that men commit is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost; but the sin of which Jesus speaks is no common sin, but 
a specific sin of peculiar malice, and certainly does not include 
these six sins enumerated by St. Augustine. 

The sin which Jesus here so severely condemns is a sin 
against the light of the Holy Ghost in the soul of man; it is 
directly to fight against God himself; a stubborn resistance to 
the inner convictions of conscience; a hatred of the known 
truth, and a positive resistance thereto. All the actions of men 
have various degrees of good or of evil; and thus also this sin 
has its degrees of evil. In all its forms it is one of the fellest 
maladies of the soul of man; but yet it is not the Lord’s 
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intention to say that every form of it is unpardonable. We 
believe that the sense of Jesus’ statement is that there is a 
degree of malice in this peculiar sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which so indisposes the soul of a man to the divine influence 
that the man’s return to God is impossible. It seems also true 
that many of the Pharisees committed this sin, and were 
thereby excluded from God’s mercy. 

In regard to this question, Fathers and theologians are 
divided. On one side stand those who hold that no sin is really 
irremissible, but that Christ spoke thus to heighten the malice 
of the sin, or to show that this sin, considered in its own nature, 
merited not to be forgiven. Thus St. Thomas expounded the 
views of this school in his Summa Theologica, 2, 2, Q. 14: 
‘The sin, in itself considered, merits not to be forgiven. It is 
called irremissible according to its nature, for the reason that it 
excludes that through which forgiveness of sins is wrought; 
but not thereby is precluded a way of forgiving and of healing 
through the omnipotence and mercy of God, through which 
such ones are sometimes, as it were miraculously, spiritually 
healed.” Bellarmine declares that “the Scriptures and the 
Fathers call this sin irremissible, because ordinarily and in most 
cases, it is not forgiven; just as the Lord says of other sins, 
that ‘all sins and blasphemies will be forgiven’, not that they 
are forgiven always and to all persons, but because in most 
cases and ordinarily they are forgiven. There are two causes 
why the sin against the Holy Ghost is ordinarily incurable, 
one cause is, that it directly attacks and repudiates the grace of 
God. In like manner, if a sick man could be cured by one only 
medicine, and he should refuse to take that medicine, his 
disease would rightly be called incurable. The second cause is, 
that since it is asin, not of ignorance or of weakness, but of 
malice, it has nothing in itself whence it might in the slightest 
degree be excused, and therefore it merits no mercy. Hence, the 
- Apostle says to Timothy, I. I. 13: ‘Howbeit I obtained mercy, 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief.’ "—De Poent. II. 16. 

Palmieri is also of this mind. In his work De Poenitentia, 
page 60, he declares as follows: “The possibility of the 
forgiveness of this sin is not denied on the part of God; neither 
is denied God’s will to forgive it, but only there is asserted the 
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difficulty of doing penance for it, and the rarity of its forgiveness. 
Since therefore the Church has power from God of forgiving all 
sins which God can forgive, and wishes to forgive, also this sin 
can be forgiven by the Church. It is not forgiven by the 
Church, in the same manner that it is not forgiven by God; that 
is to say, forgiveness by the Church is difficult, either because 
these sinners do not come to ask pardon, or because they have 
not the proper dispositions.” Suarez, A Lapide, Calmet, Lamy 
and Maldonatus concur in this opinion. 

Now it must be granted by all that the Church’s power of 
forgiving sins is not limited: she has the full power of God to 
forgive all sins. It is also true that the element of difficulty in 
the forgiveness of this sin is not on the part of God, but consists 
in a certain condition of the sinner’s soul. The only question 
therefore left is to determine whether that difficulty, founded in 
the conditions of the sinner’s soul, amounts to a moral 
impossibility. Is there a degree of human malice, consisting in 
directly repudiating the light of God in the soul, which so 
indisposes the soul that it will never come back again to God? 
The rejection of any grace of God is akin to this sin, and isa 
perilous act, but the irremissible sin of which we are speaking 
is an aggravated form of the rejection of God, a hatred of his 
light, and an active opposition thereto. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of those who endeavor 
to milden the doctrine on this matter, we are persuaded that the 
Lord’s teaching here establishes the fact of the existence of a 
certain degree of human malice which is irremissible. 

In the first place, the natural sense of the Lord’s statement 
imports this. His words are very emphatic. ‘The denial of 
forgiveness either in this world or in the next precludes all hope 
of pardon. And the terrible nature of the sin is intensified by 
contrasting it with all other sins which men may commit. 
When it is asserted that all these other sins shall be forgiven, 
and that sin alone shall never be forgiven, it seems evident that 
Christ wishes to bring into strong relief the irremissible character 
of this sin. 

The authors who uphold this opinion are many, and of 
great authority. St. Hilary is clearly of this opinion. Athanasius 
says that “rightly therefore did the Savior declare that the 
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Pharisees had uttered a blasphemy which should have 
no forgiveness; and inasmuch as they had perpetrated an 
unforgivable thing, the Savior adjudged them to eternal 
punishments.”—-Epist. 4 ad Serap. 12, 16. In like manner St. 
Chrysostom: ‘What therefore doth he say? this, that this sin 
unlike all others is without forgiveness. Pardon of this 
blasphemy will not be given you; and here and hereafter ye 
will suffer for it. What ye have said against the Holy Ghost 
will not be forgiven; here and hereafter, without any remission, 
ye will suffer for it.’ St. Ambrose says: “If any one denies 
the dignity, majesty and everlasting power of the Holy Ghost, 
and asserts that not by the Spirit of God, but by Beelzebub 
demons are expelled; for such a one there can be no pardon, in 
whom the plenitude of sacrilege is verified.”—De Spiritu Sancto, 
I. 3, 54. St. Jerome argues thus against the Novatians: ‘Let 
the Novatian prove that, of these who have been forced by the 
judge to offer sacrifice, any one has declared that the things 
which are written in the Gospel were not performed by the Son 
of God, but by Beelzebub the prince of devils, and then he can 
avouch that the sin is an irremissible blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost.”—Epist. ad Marcellam, 42 (al. 149). Didymus of 
Alexandria is even more explicit: ‘Whoever shall have 
blasphemed against the Holy Ghost, not only in this world, but 
also in the future world it shall not be forgiven him; neither 
shall any mercy or pardon be given him who shall have despised 
the Son of God, and shall have treated with contumely the 
grace of the Holy Ghost in whom is sanctification.”—De S. 
Spiritu 63. S. Pacianus argues in the same sense against the 
Novatians. St. Augustine saw the necessity of admitting that 
the sin against the Holy Ghost was irremissible, but he departed 
far from the sense of the Lord’s words in placing that sin to 
consist in final impenitence. Final impenitence is not a specific 
sin, but a condition which may be verified in any mortal sin, 
and of course the sin with the condition would exclude one from 
salvation. 

St. Bede writes as follows: “We do not deny that such a 
one, if he did penance, could be forgiven by him who wishes all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth; but 
we believing him who is both the Judge and the Giver of 
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mercy, who has said that he will always accept penance, and 
who has also said that this blasphemy will never be forgiven, 
we believe that such a blasphemer, in consequence of his malice, 
will never have in his soul the fit dispositions for pardon, and 
therefore will never obtain pardon. ‘This blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost by which a man, after the manner of the Devil and 
his angels, against his conscience, dares to attack the majesty of 
God, is the only sin which will never be forgiven: it is the 
eternal sin, as the Evangelist manifestly declares.’—Ad Marc. 
III. 29. Rhabanus Maurus repeats the words of Bede. 
Druthmarus also concurs with Bede. St. Anselm, after describing 
the sin of the Jews, concludes thus: ‘These fall into a diabolical 
sin, and God deserts them as he did Judas, so that they can not 
do penance nor humble themselves, but they are held in their 
obstinacy; and this sin is irremissible, and it is called the sin 
against the Holy Ghost.”—In Matt. 12. 

We are pleased to conclude the theme with the following 
words of Andreas Vega, in his ‘Exposition of the Decree of 
Justification of the Council of Trent”, XIII. 9: ‘From a long 
and deep study of what Mark relates Christ to have said of this 
sin, that violence may not be done to the Scriptures, I judge it 
better to concede that, although the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is remissible, nevertheless it will never be forgiven. Why else 
is this sin alone called ¢he eternal sin? Why of only this sin is 
it asserted that it will not be forgiven forever? and that the 
sense may be clearer, it is added, ‘neither in this world nor in 
the world to come’. Why is it distinguished by this one 
condition from other sins and contumelies against the Son of 
God? and, in general, from all other blasphemies? Certainly 
that can not be called an eternal sin which at some time will 
be expiated, even though it should be punished in both worlds, 
and though a man should obtain forgiveness of it with greatest 
difficulty.” ‘The same opinion is endorsed by Dionysius the 
Carthusian and by many modern writers. It is the only 
opinion which leaves any dignity or force to the words of 
Christ. It does not limit mercy, or lead to despair. No man 
knows when that hopeless condition is verified. The sentiment 
of sorrow for sin in the sinner’s heart, and his wish to come 
back to God are evidences that his sin was not of this character. 
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Yet we fear that there are many in this great world who are 
sinning this sin, and perishing thereby. Only the great 
judgment of God will reveal this. 

From the phrase, “neither in this world, nor in that which 
is to come”, many Catholic writers derive a proof of the 
existense of Purgatory. They argue, that if this sin is an 
exception in the fact that it is not pardoned in the future 
world, therefore other sins must be pardoned there. Thus St. 
Augustine: “It would not truthfully be said that there are 
some sins which will not be forgiven in this world, neither in 
that which is to come, unless there were also some which, 
though not forgiven here, would be forgiven in that future 
world.”—Civ. Dei, 21, 24. In the same sense speak Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, Rhabanus, Druthmarus, Anselmus, Jansenius, 
Maldonatus, Cajetan, Barradius, Lamy, Arnoldi and Bellarmine. 

It is not our intention in any way to oppose the opinion of 
these great theologians, but our own opinion is that the words 
of Jesus are merely an emphatic expression for “never.” 
Purgatory is not properly a state where a belated forgiveness 
can be obtained: no mortal sin is forgiven there. The Lord 
wished to say something of this sin that is not verified of other 
mortal sins; but no mortal sin will be forgiven in Purgatory. 
And again, if we refer the words, “neither in that world which 
is to come,” to the existence of Purgatory, their addition 
weakens the force of the Lord’s statement; because a fortzori a 
sin that is too great to be forgiven here can not be forgiven in 
the hereafter. If Purgatory were a state wherein sins too great 
to be forgiven here might be expiated, then it would be 
reasonable to infer the existence of Purgatory from the Lord’s 
words. Hence we believe that the sense of Matthew’s 
expression is identical with that of Mark: “He that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost shall ever have forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin.” 

It is evident that the idiomatic form of expression of the 
thirty-third verse of Matthew is equivalent to: ‘If the tree be 
evil, its fruit will be evil; and if the tree be good, its fruit will 
be good.” Many believe with St. Jerome that this verse 
contains a dilemma urged agatinst those who ascribed the 
miracles of Christ to Beelzebub. They judge the force of it 
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to be thus: If the nature of Satan be evil, this good work can 
not proceed from him; and if this healing be a good work, it can 
not proceed from an evil principle. But there is an inherent 
weakness in this dilemma; for the Pharisees could easily deny 
that the healing, if done by Beelzebub, were a good work. 
Wherefore we believe that the thirty-third verse is a general 
truth to introduce the specific charge made by Christ against 
the Pharisees in the thirty-fourth verse, and which he confirms 
by another general reflection in the thirty-fifth verse. A good 
man may by the force of temptation fall into sin; but the act 
shocks him; it is unlike the ordinary tenor of his life; he is not 
used to it. There is nothing of the cold hardened malice in it. 
But when evil has been constantly present in a man’s life, it 
vitiates his very nature; it becomes a second nature. All the 
deep resources and recesses of a man become corrupted. The 
man’s soul is used to an atmosphere of sin. From repeated acts 
evil habits are formed, and in the same way goodness is 
eliminated. Such a man’s words and deeds are reflections of 
the evil nature within him. ‘The distance which divides such a 
man from all righteousness is immense, almost infinite. Such 
was the state of the Pharisees). The realm of falsehood 
and of sin was their home. Hence it was not surprising 
that the creations of their souls manifested by their words were 
evil. 

To show the severity of the judgment that awaits the sin of 
blasphemy, the Savior declares that man must stand judgment 
for every idle word. This illustration is employed to heighten 
the realization of the malice of blasphemy. An idle word is 
any human speech that in a slight degree is not ordered toa 
proper end. Everything that is a human act is either right or 
wrong; and every human act is subject to judgment. Of 
course, the judgment will not be heavy fora mere idle word; 
but the word will be judged in its proper degree against 
a man. 

As a man’s words directly manifest the nature of a man’s 
soul, in that same manner they determine the character of the 
judgment that shall be passed upon him. It is not the sense of 
Christ’s statement in the thirty-seventh verse that man’s words 
alone determine his judgment. Every thought, word and deed 
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enters into the scrutiny. But inasmuch as Christ has been 
treating of sins of word, he brings out in strong relief man’s 


responsibility for his words. 
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38. Then certain of the 
scribes and Pharisees answered 
him, saying: Master, we would 
see a sign from thee. 

39. But he answered and 
said unto them: An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh 
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24. The unclean spirit 
when he is gone out of the 
man, passeth through waterless 
places, seeking rest; and find- 
ing none, he saith: I will turn 


back unto my house whence I 
caine out. 
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after a sign; and there shall 
no sign be given to it but the 
_ sign of Jonah the prophet: 


40. For as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale; so shall 
the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart 
of the earth. 


41. The men of Nineveh 
shall stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah; and 
behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here. 


42. ‘The queen of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon; and 
behold, a greater than Solomon 
is here. 


43. But the unclean spirit, 
when he is gone out of the man, 
passeth through waterless 
places, seeking rest, and findeth 
it not. 


44. Then he saith: I will 
return into my house whence 
I came out; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, 
swept and garnished. 


45. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more evil than 
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25. And when he is come, 
he findeth it swept and gar- 
nished. 


26. Then goeth he, and 
taketh to him seven other 
spirits more evil than himself; 
and they enter in and dwell 
there: and the last state of 
that man becometh worse than 
the first. 


27. And it came to pass, as 
he said these things, a certain 
woman out of the multitude 
lifted up her voice, and said 
unto him: Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee, and the breasts 
which thou didst suck. 


28. “But: he ‘saids. "Yea 
rather, blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 

29. And when the multi- 
tudes were gathering together 
unto him, he began to say: 
This generation is an evil gene- 
ration: it seeketh after a sign; 
and there shall no sign be given 
to it but the sign of Jonah. 


30. For even as Jonah be- 
came a sign unto the Ninevites, 
so shall also the Son of man 
be to this generation. 


31. ‘The queen of the south 
shall rise up in the judgment 
with the men of this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn them: 
for she came from the ends of 
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himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state 
of that man becometh worse 
than the first. Even so shall 
it be also unto this evil gene- 
ration. 
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the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here. 


32. The men of Nineveh 
shall stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall 
condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah; and 
behold, a greater than Jonah is 
here. 


33. No man, when he hath 
lighted a lamp, putteth it in a 
cellar, neither under the bushel, 
but on the stand, that they 
who enter in may see the light. 


34. The lamp of thy body 
is thy eye: when thy eye is 
single, thy whole body also is 
full of light; but when it is 
evil, thy body also is full of 
darkness. 


35. Look therefore whether 
the light that is in thee be not 
darkness. 


36. If therefore thy whole 
body be full of light, having 
no part dark, it shall be wholly 
full of light, as when the lamp 
with its bright shining doth 
give thee light. 


In the 38th verse of Matthew’s text xal trav Dapicaiwy is 
omitted in B; but it is found in nearly all the other authorities. 
In the 25th verse of Luke’s text *, B, C, L, R, I, et al. 
add oxordSovra, This reading is followed by the Coptic and 


Ethiopian versions. 


In the 29th verse mpodyjrov is omitted 


after "Iva in &, B, D, L, Z, in many codices of the old Italian 
version, and of the Vulgate, in the Jerusalem Syriac, and the 
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Armenian versions. It is rejected also by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, Hort; and Wordsworth. In the 33rd verse the 
authorities are divided between ¢as and $éyyos, but we believe 
that das has the stronger endorsement. 

Following the order of Luke, we have first to explain the 
parable of the expelled demon. Since there is an inability in 
man to conceive beings above himself otherwise than in his 
own likeness, the Lord by the figure of anthropopathism 
represents the demon under the guise of a man driven out 
from his home, a wanderer seeking rest. It is vain to seek a 
moral counterpart for every detail in the account. Thus we 
need not inquire what are the dry places through which the 
demon wanders. Our first duty is to find the moral application 
of the parable. Now, we believe that it is doubted by none that 
in the first intention the house whence the demon went out is 
the house of Israel. We do not attempt to fix the definite 
historical event by which the demon was expelled from that 
house. It is sufficient for the application of the parable that 
God had raised himself up a people, whom he destined to be a 
holy people, whom he taught, and guarded, and blessed above all 
the peoples of the earth. While they were faithful unto 
Yahveh, the demon was driven out, and the house was swept 
and adorned. From the fact that Matthew adds that the house 
was vacant also, many interpret these conditions of the house 
in a bad sense, that it was devoid of virtues, and hence readily 
admitted the evil spirit. This interpretation seems to us the 
exact contrary of what Christ wishes to teach. It seems to us 
that he wishes under the figure of a perfectly ordered house to . 
represent the moral beauty and right order of the souls of men 
which result from the expulsion of Satan. Such a condition of 
the house invites Satan to re-enter, because he hates whatever 
God loves, and his fiercest assaults are upon the choicest spirits. 
Such was the condition of the house of Israel in its best days, 
when it followed faithfully after God. This interpretation is so 
natural and clear that we marvel that many interpreters of 
great name have defended a contrary one. Certainly the 
conditions of a house swept and garnished are desirable in the 
natural order of things. It is certainly a violence to make that 
proper condition of a house in the natural order a figure to 
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represent a perverse state of a soul in the moral order. 
Moreover, this state of the house is clearly made a result of 
Satan’s expulsion thence. How can we say that, when Satan 
is removed from the soul, its condition becomes evil? If evil is 
in the soul, Satan is there also; there is no middle state. It is 
true that Matthew says that the demon found the house vacant. 
But we judge that this means that it was cleared of all beings 
of his kind. 

The re-entrance of Satan with seven associate demons into 
the house is a simple figure to represent, first, the decadence of 
the Jewish race. They had been favored above all the peoples 
of the earth, and they became the basest of mankind. Their 
history since the coming of the Messiah is a dark page in the 
world’s history. This figurative language of Christ is certainly 
fulfilled in them. 

The union of the chief demon with seven others is simply 
a figure to represent that in their case and in all similar cases 
the abuse of God’s graces induces a state worse than that 
existing before conversion. The number seven is employed 
only to portray vividly the greater power which Satan has over 
the man who falls from grace. 

The Lord: does not, of course, imply that this state of 
things always happens. He expresses only what did happen 
in the case of Israel, and what Satan strives for in every case. 

Though Christ had direct reference to Israel in this 
parable, the truth enunciated is universal in its application, 
The sinner by penance routs the demon from his soul. By the 
aid of God’s grace he sweeps and garnishes that soul, expelling 
thence all foul thoughts and wickedness. It becomes beautiful, 
the most beautiful of all earth’s creations: it is the abode of the 
Blessed Trinity. While the period of the fervor of conversion 
lasts, it seems that the demon is far away, and that the soul 
could never more admit him. But the evil one is biding his 
time; and he will come back seeking entrance; he will come 
back eich re-enforced strength. He will come pale not openly, 
but stealthily. He does not always succeed; but Christ is 
speaking of the man in whom he does succeed. Few men will 
believe that they are the habitats of the devil; most of Satan’s 
victims drift into his possession without actually realizing it. 
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It is for Satan’s interest that they do not realize it. ‘The 
tempter cloaks his real nature under some guise. He comes in 
the form of the love of this world, the pride of intellect, sinful 
pleasure, the deadly slumber of the spirit, the lack of living 
faith. So the poor convert after a time feels a great dryness in 
prayer; and, in consequence, perhaps prayer is abandoned, or 
badly said. This is Satan’s opportunity; for no man can resist 
temptation without prayer: ‘Watch ye and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation.”—Matt. XXVI. 41. A general depression 
of all that is supernatural in the man follows. He has removed 
himself from Heaven, and is unsupported. The old habits and 
vices draw him away from the narrow and difficult path into the 
broader and easier path that leads to destruction. The things 
of this world are entities that the man can see and feel; a 
weakened faith can not oppose to these the realization of Heaven. 
The way of righteousness becomes dull and vague. ‘The 
hunger and thirst after righteousness gives place to a hunger 
and thirst after the husks of this world, which he can see. He 
is aided by the thought and example of an unbelieving world 
round about him. The man is only half believing. Satan and 
his seven associate demons do not come into possession by one 
individual act. But the first mortal sin opens the way; and then 
the spiritual disease grows apace, until the condition spoken of 
of by our Lord is verified. St. Peter speaks of this state as 
follows: ‘For if, after they have escaped the defilements of 
the world, through the knowledge of the Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the 
last state is become worse with them than the first. For it were 
better for them not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than after knowing it, to turn back from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. It has happened unto 
them according to the true proverb: The dog turns to his own 
vomit again, and the sow that had washed turns to wallowing in 
the mire.”—II. Peter II. 2o—22. St. Augustine bears witness 
that “he had not seen better men than those who had persevered 
in the monastic life, nor worse ones than those who had fallen 
away.” ‘The terrible words of St. Paul are also relevant to this 
theme: “For as touching those who were once enlightened, 
and tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
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Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of 
the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance; seeing that they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame. For the land which hath drunk the rain which cometh 
oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them for whose 
sake it is also tilled, receiveth blessing from God; but if it 
beareth thorns and thistles, it is rejected, and nigh unto a curse; 
whose end it is to be burned.” Hebrews VI. 4—8. 

So terrible is the import of these words that many churches 
for years hesitated to place the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
canon. 

Now, of course, Paul does not speak of an absolute 
impossibility; but of that which is verified in most cases; of a 
phenomenon of which he himself was a witness. Secondly, the 
lapse to which he principally refers is apostasy. His words 
represent the difficulty of bringing a man back from apostasy ; 
and so difficult is this achievement that the great Apostle calls 
it a moral impossibility. History bears witness to the truth of 
Paul’s statement. All the great apostates and heresiarchs died 
in their error. 

While we grant that Paul speaks chiefly of apostasy, 
nevertheless: at least, the consequent sense of his words applies 
also to any man who leaves the estate of grace, and goes back 
to the old ways of sin. Such a man is certainly the ground 
which drinks in the rain which comes oft upon it, and produces 
only thorns and thistles; and consequently he is nigh unto a 
curse. 

The Scriptures of God contain hope for the greatest sinner 
who comes back with a contrite and humble heart in penance 
that is deep and enduring; but I have failed to find any 
Scriptural precedents of hope for those whose penance consists 
in spasmodic lulls in the way of sinning. In the strongest 
terms God has revealed his disgust of such men. Of course we 
are speaking of grave sins; of sins in which the soul of man 
dies. It is our fear that especially in this modern age men 
deceive themselves to believe that they are converted from sin, 
when before God they have done nothing. They have not 
understood the enormity of sin, nor the nature of a real 
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conversion. And consequently we soon find them again in the 
power of Satan. Their penance is a mockery, a vague, aimless 
thing leaving the heart unchanged. 

Many men live as though the ordinary state of man were 
to be the state of sin, only broken by an occasional extraordinary 
unloading of accumulated sins. Whereas, in the mind of God, 

the Christian’s spiritual life should be as deathless as the life of 
the resurrected Christ. 

Therefore let the converted sinner be prepared for the 
return of Satan with reinforcements seeking his old home. Let 
him recognize that the Tempter never will give up without a 
struggle one whom he has held in bondage. A man could 
successfully cope with Satan, if he fully realized that there is 
but one question in human life, how to resist Satan and serve 
God. ‘This question can not be properly answered by the man 
who shares in the world’s unbelief, which relegates the very 
existence of Satan to the realm of myth and fable. Far 
different is the world’s thought from the belief of St. Peter, who 
considered the devil as a roaring lion, going about seeking 
whom he may devour. There is no malady like unto the 
malady of unbelief, and the world is sorely sick of this fell 
malady. Unbelief enfeebles all the powers of the souls of men, 
and leaves them an easy prey to every sin. 

St. Luke next records an acclamation of faith made by a 
woman in the crowd. Everything seems to prove that this 
woman was a plebeian, who in her simple honesty is moved by 
Jesus’ words and deeds to acknowledge his character. She 
expresses the idea of the relationship of a mother in the quaint 
homely idiom of her people, and proclaims the greatness and 
goodness of Jesus by blessing his mother. The Hebrew idiom 
here is strong and logical. If the mother is praised and 
extolled on account of her maternal relation to the Son, much | 
more is the excellence of the Son thereby directly implied. 

If this woman’s confession stood alone, the adversaries of 
Jesus might say that it is of no avail, since it were an easy 
thing to impose on the credulity of a poor peasant woman. 
But the declaration of the woman is corroborated by such 
evidence that doubt concerning the character of Jesus is 
chargeable either to ignorance or wilful obstinacy. This 
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honest believing woman is a representative of that class which 
cleaves more readily to Jesus; for it is among the poor and 
humble ones that the message of Christ finds the readiest 
hearing. ‘Those who are filled with the world in its various 
forms are listening for other voices than the voice of Christ; 
and he is a stranger in hearts where the world reigns. 

In his answer Christ does not deny the statement of the 
woman, but he affirms that a more excellent relation to him 
can be acquired by keeping the word of God than by mere 
carnal consanguinity. Neither does this militate in any wise 
against Mary’s prerogatives. Mary bore the son of God, and 
suckled him at her breasts; but she also in perfect faithfulness 
heard the word of God and kept it. After the prayer of 
obedience of the Son of God himself in Gethsemane, there is no 
more perfect act of human obedience to God’s word than the 
declaration of Mary: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it unto me according to thy word.” It was fitting in the 
designs of God that she who was to bear the wondrous relation 
of mother of God should have the perfection fitting to that 
station. The holy relation of mother and child could not exist 
between Jesus Christ and an imperfect woman. It would be 
the greatest of desecrations that the very flesh of the Son of 
God should be taken from the body of a sinful mother. And 
so divine Omnipotence found a way that the Son of God might 
be born of a mother who was worthy of her high function. 

Of course, objectively it is impossible to separate Mary’s 
functions as a human mother from her transcendent virtues. 
She would not have had the relation of Mother of God, were she 
devoid of these virtues. But the statement of the woman in 
the multitude contemplated merely the act and function of the 
mother, abstracting from the qualities of her soul; and, thus 
considered, Mary was blesseder in the sanctity of her matchless 
faith and love, than in the mere fact of her maternity. The 
Lord thus perfects the statement of the woman, and teaches 
that, great as is the glory of the Mother who conceived him and 
nursed him, a greater glory is of those who hear the word of 
God and keep it. Mary possesses the blessedness of her 
maternity, and a transcendent degree of the blessedness of 
hearing the word of God and of keeping it. The profession of 
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faith of the woman was good, but it was not perfect: she 
looked too much at the human relation of the Mother of God. 
Jesus invites her to contemplate his Mother’s higher title to 
glory, the virtues of her soul. 

St. Matthew tells us that at some point of the present 
narrative, certain of the Scribes and Pharisees asked of Jesus a 
sign from Heaven. In making answer, Jesus calls them an 
evil and adulterous generation. The term adulterous is here 
used, not to indicate the specific sin of unlawful sexual 
intercourse, but to denote the sin of infidelity to the God of 
Israel. In the Old Law God was pleased to call Israel his 
beloved, his virgin spouse; and Israel’s infidelity is quite 
usually spoken of as an adultery. Certainly the conduct of 
that people justified the term. There is nothing in the history 
of man to be compared with the persistent spirit of infidelity of 
this people in the face of the most manifest revelation of 
Yahveh’s omnipotent power. ‘That same spirit actuated the 
demand for a sign from Jesus. They do not ask fora sign that 
they may believe; but in the pruriency of unbelief they essay 
to tempt Jesus. To grant any miracle to men of such a spirit 
would be to abuse the power of God. Jesus, therefore, denies 
their petition for a sign, and refers them to the great fact of his 
death and resurrection. Jesus performed many miracles both 
before and after this interview. He raised Lazarus from the 
dead after this time. In repudiating their dishonest demand, 
the Lord does not therefore declare that he will not work any 
more miracles in Israel; but simply knowing the mind of the 
petitioners, he refuses to work a miracle to gratify their 
dishonest purposes. And then the Lord prophesies the greatest 
of all his miracles, the perfection of the work of redemption, 
his own death and resurrection. It is a great work to call back 
the spirit of man to be again a tenant of this mortal body; but 
it is a greater miracle to break the power of death, and rise from 
the tomb in a glorified body, the first-born of the dead, opening 
the way to Heaven. Not until this great event had been 
wrought, could the New Testament be fully preached to the 
world. This is the great sign that set the seal of truth on every 
word and deed of Jesus; it is the birth of the new creation. It 
is an everlasting sign set on high before believers and 
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unbelievers. Upon it rest all those mighty hopes of those who 
look beyond the horizon of time to the eternal Kingdom of 
God. It is not enough to say to a man: “I preach to you 
Jesus Christ who died for you.” ‘The message is not complete: 
man must hear also: ‘I preach to you Jesus Christ who arose 
from the dead to a life eternal with Christ.” 

Jonah, three days in the whale’s belly, is a type of the 
burial and resurrection of Jesus. 

In the computation of time with the Hebrews, an event 
which began at any point of a day, lasted through another day, 
and extended to any point in the following day was considered 
of three days’ duration: in the words of the Rabbis, “a part of 
a day is as the whole.” The day of Christ’s death, therefore, 
counted as one of the three days; the following day was the 
second; and his resurrection was upon the third day, in fact, 
before the dawn. The High Priests and Pharisees thus 
understood the computation of time; for they ask of Pilate a 
guard for the sepulchre wzdzl the third day. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the exact meaning of 
Christ’s words, ‘‘the heart of the earth.” Knabenbauer applies 
these words to the descent of Christ’s soul into Limbo, and he 
cites for this opinion Tertullian, Irenzeus, Cyprian, Ephrem, 
Jerome, Ambrosiaster, Theophylactus, Cajetan, Maldonatus, 
a Lapide, Barradius, Bisping, Reischl, Schanz, and Keil. 

This opinion seems improbable to us for many reasons. 
In the first place, we can not believe that Limbo can properly 
be called “the heart of the earth.” Moreover, it is evident 
that Jesus is here speaking of an event that principally affected 
his body. He is speaking of that great sign which consisted in 
the resurrection of his body.. The descent of Christ’s spirit into 
Limbo does not typically correspond to the event of Jonah in 
the whale’s belly. Jonah’s body was in the belly of the 
whale, and Jonah’s body came out alive from the body of the 
sea-monster. In this consisted the sign, that a man should come 
forth alive from such a place. And in the case of Christ, the 
sign consisted in the fact that a man should come forth in 
immortal life out of the tomb of death. Hence, we believe that 
Christ speaks here of the three days, during which his body was 
a tenant of the tomb. Of course, this opinion does not exclude 
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the descent of Christ’s soul into Limbo, while his body was in 
the tomb; but this is only an adjunct of the main truth, the 
burial and resurrection of Christ’s body. It is a frivolous 
difficulty to assert that a tomb hewn in the rock of the earth 
could not be called the heart of the earth. Christ employed 
this figure of speech to balance the antitype against the type. 
The whale opens its mouth and receives Jonah into its belly: 
the earth opens its mouth in the tomb, and receives the 
body of Christ into its interior, which Christ by an elegant figure 
calls its heart. Our opinion is supported by Chrysostom, 
Euthemius, Bede, Bruno, Albertus Magnus, Tostatus, Sylveira, 
Calmet, Arnoldi, and others. 

It is not the meaning of Christ that in the judgment the 
men of Nineveh and the Queen of Sheba will actually accuse 
the unbelieving Jews. The Lord merely declares that by 
comparison with the men of Nineveh and Sheba’s queen, the 
Jews are shown to be of unbelieving disposition; for they resist 
evidence greater than that which caused the great penance of 
Nineveh, and greater than that which drew the queen of the 
south to visit King Solomon. 

It is quite probable that the country of this queen was 
Arabia Felix; but by a certain hyperbole, in conformity with 
the manner of speech of this time, Christ calls this the ends of 
the earth. 

Maldonatus well illustrates the contrast between the queen 
and the unbelieving Jews. He says: “A powerful barbarian 
queen comes from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, a mortal man, like to other men; to hear human 
wisdom, not divine? She comes not to witness miracles; for 
we read of no miracles performed by Solomon. And the Jews, 
the Pharisees, doctors of the Law, despise the Lord, the Son of 
God, who comes to them, and pours out the treasures of the 
wisdom of God, and works the greatest miracles before them.” 
. In declaring that he is greater than Solomon, Jesus adds 

another link in the chain of evidence that he was the Son of 
God. 
The passage included between the 33rd and 36th verses of 
Luke has much similarity to Matthew, V. 15; VI. 22; and 
Luke VIII. 16. The full understanding of the present passage, 
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therefore, will be aided by a perusal of the commentary on the 
aforesaid passages. (See the Second Volume of our Exposition, 
pages IoI to 111, and 212 to 213.) The simile was to Jesus a 
favorite method of illustrating certain moral truths. The 
different contexts must guide us to the specific application. In 
the present instance, Jesus Christ is the lamp lighted by the 
Eternal Father and placed on a stand, that all men may see the 
light. Christ’s words and works are great rays of light 
streaming forth from the everlasting source of light. It is 
incumbent on man to open his eyes to that light. That which 
is called the eye of man in this context is man’s reason, his 
mind, capable of knowing and loving the truth. Illumination 
and grace are given to man, if he place not an obstacle in the 
way. Now, if a man’s eyes are diseased, no matter how good 
the light is, the diseased condition of the eyes will prevent 
proper vision; so, in the moral order, Christ fills the world with 
light, which is lost on men whose minds are turned away from 
God. These are the men of whom St. John says that they 
loved the darkness more than the light. Christ has reference 
here to the Pharisees, who were sinning directly against the 
light. 

Some commentators have found a tautology in the 36th 
verse. They have even suggested violent mutations of the text 
to avoid this, such as to change c@pa into dupa. We believe, 
however, that the tautology is avoided by seeing in the first 
member of the sentence the description of perfect conditions, 
and, in the second member, the description of a perfect 
corresponding effect. An abundance of light is given to man. 
If his eye is good, the light will illuminate his whole being; 
and if his eye has no defect, then a great flood of light 
transforms him into a godlike being. 
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sat down to meat. 
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38. And when the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that he 
had not first washed before 
dinner. 


39. And the Lord said unto. 


him: Now do ye Pharisees 
cleanse the outside of the cup 
and of the platter; but your 
inward part is full of extortion 
and wickedness. 


40. Ye foolish ones, did not 
he that made the outside make 
the inside also? 


41. Howbeit give for alms 
those things which are within ; 
and behold, all things are clean 
unto you. 


42. But woe unto you Phar- 
isees! for ye tithe mint and 
true and every herb, and pass 
over judgment and the love of 
God: but these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. 


43. Woe unto you Phar- 
isees! for ye love the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and the sal- 
utations in the market places. 


44. Woe unto you! for ye 
are as the tombs which appear 
not, and the men that walk 
over them know it not. 


45. And one of the lawyers 
answering saith unto him: 
Master, in saying this thou re- 
proachest us also. 
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46. And he said: Woe 
unto you lawyers also! for ye 
lade men with burdens griev- 
ous to be borne, and ye your- 
selves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers. 


47. Woe unto you! for ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. 


48. So ye are witnesses and 
consent unto the works of your 
fathers: for they killed them, 
and ye build their tombs. 


49. ‘Therefore also said the 
wisdom of God: I will send 
unto them prophets and 
apostles; and some of them 
they shall kill and persecute; 


50. ‘That the blood of all 
the prophets, which was shed 
from the foundation of the 
world, may be required of this 
generation ; 


51. From the blood of Abel 
unto the blood of Zachariah, 
who perished between the altar 
and the sanctuary: yea, I say 
unto you: It shall be required 
of this generation. 


52. Woe unto you lawyers! 
for ye took away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered. 


53. And when he was come 
out from thence, the scribes 
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46. ‘O 6&é eivev: Kai vpiv 
ral ral eee 4 f' 
Tots vopuKkois ovat: OTe poptivete 
tovs avOpwrrous gpoptia duaB8dac- 
Takta, Kal avrol tpeis évl TaV 
daxTUAwy buav ov tpooryravete 

Tois poptios. 


47. Oval spiv: Stu oixodo- 
Meite TA pYnpEla TOV TpodNTaOr, 
ot bé tatépes tuov améktevav 
avTous. 

48. “Apa padptupés éote Kai 
auvevdoxeite TOs Epyous THY TaTE- 
pov vuav: OTL avToL mev ArréKTeEL- 
vay avtovs, vmeis 5é oixodopelte. 

49. Ava tovTo Kai 4 codpia 
Tod @eod elev: "AmrocTed® eis 
avTovs mpopntas Kal atrooTo- 
Rous, Kal €€& avT@v amroKTevodaow 
kal d:o€ovowr : 


50. “Iva éxfntnOn 1 aipa 
TAVTOV TOV TPOPNT@Y, TO eKKEYXU- 
Kévov amd KataBoAns Kdopou, 
aro THS yeveds TavTNS, 


51. ’Arro aipatos "ABer ews 
atwatos Zayapiov, tod arrodo- 
Kévov petaed Tov Ovatactnpiov 
kal Tod olKov: val, Adyw piv, 
exCntnOjcetar amd THS yeveds 
TAUTNS. 

52. Oval duly trois vomxois: 
[v4 ” \ tal n , 

OTL NpaTE THY KrELOa THS yvOcEns : 
bp] \ > bd t \ \ 

@UTOL ovK elondOaTe, Kal Tors 
’ 

eloepxomevous exwrvVaaTe, 


53. Kaxeidev é€eXOdvtos av- 
Tov, NpEAVTO of ypaupaTels Kal of 
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and the Pharisees began to 
press upon him vehemently, 
and to provoke him to speak 
of many things ; 


54. Laying wait for him, to 
catch something out of his 
mouth. 


a9 


Papicaion Savas evéyav, Kai 
> 
atrortomatifew-avtov mept ed- 


VOV, 


54. Evedpevovtes avtov, On- 
pevoar Ti €K TOV oTOMaTOS av- 
TOU, 


In the 38th verse the “coepit intra se reputans dicere” of 
the Vulgate is founded on a reading of D. All the great 
codices have éOavyacev, In the 48th verse &, B, and L have 
Kaptupes éote. This reading is supported by the Ethiopian 
version and by Origen, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
Maprupeite is found in A, C, D, et al., and in most of the 
versions. In the same verse a’tay td uvnueia is found in A, C, 
et al., and in most of the versions; it is omitted in &, B, D, a, 
b, e, i, 1, and rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. It 
seems to have been a gloss inserted to make clear the implied 
meaning; hence we insert the gloss in our translation. In the 
5soth verse B has éxxeyvyévov: the other authorities have 
In verse 53 & B, C, L, et al. have xaxeidev 
é£eXOdvtos avtov. ‘This reading is followed by the Coptic version 
and approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. A, D, et al., 
and most of the versions have Aéyovtos b€ avtovd tavta mpos 
avtovs. Inthe 54th verse xai fnrodrtes is omitted in &, B, and C. 
It is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The 
codices and critics omit the addztamentum after otdpatos avtov. 

We believe that it is impossible to fix the interval of time 
that intervened between the preceding discourse of Jesus and 
the dinner in the house of the Pharisee. The phrase, “as he 
spoke’’, which introduces the event, is a probable argument that 
one event followed immediately after the other, but it is not 
certain. 

Neither is it certain with what motive the Pharisee 
extended this invitation to Jesus. Some believe that the 
Pharisee was actuated by a desire to entrap the divine Lord; 
others praise his honest, generous mind: the data are not given 
to establish what his motive was. 


EXKYUVVO LEVOD, 
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We know from Mark, VII. 3—4, that ‘the Pharisees and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not; holding the tradition of the elders: and when they come 
from the market-place, except they wash themselves, they eat 
not.” 

Jesus had been with the multitudes; he had dealt with the 
demoniac; hence according to the Pharisaic tradition he ought 
to wash his hands before eating. Jesus omits this washing, 
and its omission causes surprise to the Pharisee host. Jesus 
knowing the unspoken thoughts of the man, takes occasion to 
denounce the whole inane cumbersome Pharisaic system of 
dead externalism. The false hypocrisy of these pretenders to 
piety moved Jesus to indignation; and he inveighs severely 
against the lying mockery which had usurped the place of the 
religion of God. There is never any respect of persons in Jesus’ 
teaching; and hence here he unmasks the falsity and the wrong 
of the Pharisees, even at the table of his host. This severity is 
truth and mercy; for it is not mércy to a man to connive at his 
vices, and allow him to hide them behind any barrier whatsoever. 
The best physician is he whose diagnosis is the surest: the 
Lord laid bare this monstrous counterfeit with a scrutiny like 
to that with which, in the general judgment, he will judge the 
sins of the world. 

The force of the viv, “now,” with which the Lord 
introduces his sentence, is not to compare the present moral 
state of the Pharisees with any pre-existing better state: its 
force is adversative. It is as though the Lord said: “If ye 
cleansed the inside of the cup and the platter, as ye do the 
outside, it were well; but ow ye only cleanse the outside.” The 
Lord’s meaning here, though metaphorically expressed, is very 
clear. The Pharisees paid great heed to external purification, 
and their souls were full of extortion and wickedness. In this 
respect, they resembled a cup or platter that is clean on the 
outside, but on the inside is foul and disgusting. Now as the 
first requisite in a dish that serves in the domestic service of 
man is that its interior must be clean, so God looks first for the 
cleanliness of a man’s soul. The legal purification established 
by the Mosaic Law was good in its time and place. It was not 
intended to be the substance and soul of the Law, but an 
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adjunct. The Pharisees enlarged upon this mere outer detail, 
and neglected judgment and mercy. They are called foolish 
ones ; for their action seemed to proceed on the idea that God only 
had respect to these outer observances. Jesus declares to them 
that God made the inside also; that is to say, the inside is made 
by God and ordained for its own high purposes, and any disorder 
in it is displeasing to him who made both outside and inside. 
God can not be pleased with a merely external religion: he is a 
spirit, and must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

The ta évdvta of the forty-first verse is rendered “quod 
superest” by the Vulgate. This is clearly an erroneous 
translation. ‘Evévra is the neuter plural of the neuter 
participle évdv, from éveus. This verb has two significations, “to 
be within”’, and “‘to be possible.” Hence we must select one of 
these significations for the present context. Either would make 
good sense, but we choose the first signification. We believe 
that the Lord here compares the Pharisees to a dish that is 
cleansed on the outside, but within is full of the ill-gotten 
fruits of extortion and wickedness. The Lord admonishes 
them that the way to cleanse the dish is to give in alms those 
things with which avarice has filled it. 

It is not here asserted that alms-giving is the only requisite 
for righteousness. ‘These affirmative sentences are not to be 
taken absolutely ; but with the understanding that the other 
requisites are present. Thus the Lord in another place says: 
‘He who eats this Bread shall live forever”; and again: “He 
who believes, and is baptized shall be saved.” Both these 
sentences suppose the existence of the other necessary qualities 
of the soul, and so also of the sentence here in question. 

The law of the tithes is clearly formulated in Lev. XX VII. 
30: “And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s: it is holy unto 
the Lord.” The Pharisees construed this law as follows: 
‘“CWhatever serves for food, and is preserved for food, and which 
grows from the earth is held to be tithed.”—Maaser I. Hence 
they extended this casuistry to the smallest herbs. 

The mint here mentioned is most probably the mentha 
viridis, the spearmint. This herb has a pleasing ordor, and is 
much used as a condiment. The Jews were accustomed to 
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strew it upon the pavements of their dwellings and of their 
synagogues. The rue is the ruéa graveolens, which grows wild 
in the Mediterranean region, and in western Asia. It has a 
strong disagreeable odor. In antiquity and in the middle ages, 
rue was highly esteemed as a medicine, and was believed to 
ward off contagion. It has the properties of a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. It is not now officinal. 

The extension of the Mosaic Law to the small herbs was 
supererogatory. It was not in itself wrong, but when it usurped 
the place of the substance of God’s law, and was made to 
represent the entire service of God, then it became an 
abomination. If it had accompanied the keeping of the soul of 
God’s law, it would have pleased God. ‘Therefore does Jesus 
say tothem: ‘These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone.’”? Justice and the love of God were principal, 
and these observances accessories,—good as accessories, if 
actuated by right motives, but a mocking pretense as the 
Pharisees performed them. 

The Pharisees were ambitious to have every possible honor 
from the people. They were filled with a monstrous pride, 
even while they were in heart devoid of every title to honor. 
It was certainly a disgusting spectacle in the sight of God to see 
these false hypocrites, with their foul interiors and external 
pretenses, strutting about, asking for an honor of which they 
were absolutely unworthy. God hates a lie, and this was the 
worst of lies. ‘The Lord compares them to tombs which enclose 
rotting human bodies. The substance of this simile lies in the 
fact that in the tomb the rotting repulsive mass is within, 
hidden from the sight of men. 

In Numbers, XIX. 16, it is written: ‘And whosoever in 
the open field toucheth one that is slain with a sword, or a dead 
body, or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be unclean seven 
days.” Now Jesus here compares the Pharisees to tombs, made 
level with the surface of the earth. Being deceived by the level 
surface, men trode on such tombs, and hence contracted the 
legal impurity. Thus it was with the Pharisees; men were 
deceived by their specious exterior and false pretenses, and thus 
were contaminated by their moral influence. 
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The Scribes were the lawyers of the Pharisaic sect. They 
were closely allied in everything to the Pharisees. They 
considered their cause as common with that of the Pharisees ; 
hence, they protest in the name of their common cause against 
Jesus’ rebuke. This draws forth from Jesus a_ severe 
denunciation of the false casuistry of the Scribes. By an 
absurd system of literalism they made the obligations of the 
Law insupportable for the people; and then by dishonest 
subtilties they dispensed themselves from all these burdens. It 
was a mean, cruel dishonesty; a dishonesty that indicated the 
absence in them of every vestige of truth and justice. 

Many prophets were slain by the children of Israel. ‘Thus 
spoke Eliah of this slaughter: ‘The children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away.” According to Josephus, Antig. 
X. III., King Menasseh daily slew prophets in Jerusalem. The 
traditional belief is that Isaiah was sawed in twain by order of 
this king. Jehoiakim “slew the Prophet Uriah with the sword, 
and cast his dead body into the graves of the common people.” 
—Jer. XXVI. 23. At the same time, the people sought 
Jeremiah to put him to death. In the Book of Nehemiah 
IX. 26, the Levites thus declare of the children of Israel: 
“Nevertheless they were disobedient, and rebelled against thee, 
and cast thy law behind their back, and slew thy prophets who 
testified against them to turn them again unto thee, and they 
wrought great provocations.” The great part of the darkest 
side of Israel’s history is unwritten. Many of these sacrilegious 
murders must have happened in Jerusalem, so that it became 
such a common occurrence; hence our Lord declares in Luke 
XIII. 33, that “it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Jews of the time of Christ built tombs to honor these 
slaughtered prophets; but Christ in bitter irony declares that 
this very building of the tombs of the prophets is the 
endorsement and complement of the action of their fathers who 
slew these prophets. Of course, these later Jews erected these 
tombs as a testimony of their veneration of these prophets; but 
this was only on the surface. The omniscience of Christ saw 
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in them the rebellious spirit of their fathers. They would build 
the tombs of the prophets, but they would not listen to their 
words. ‘They evinced this spirit in that they sought to kill the 
Lord himself, for the same reason that their fathers slew the 
prophets who spoke of him. Even while they were building 
the tombs of the slain prophets, they were plotting to kill the 
greatest of all the prophets. Their external profession was that 
they honored the prophets of Israel, and the building of the 
tombs was intended to express this honor; but since their false 
hearts were filled with the wickedness of their forefathers, the 
Lord in derision declares to them that in reality the building of 
the tombs is the ratification of their fathers’ act. 

Much uncertainty surrounds the person of this Zachariah 
here mentioned. Matthew, in speaking of the same fact, calls 
Zachariah, the son of Barachiah.—Matt. XXIII. 35. 

Some have believed that the Lord here speaks of Zechariah 
the eleventh of the Minor Prophets. The only thing in favor 
of this opinion is the fact that the Minor Prophet is the son of 
Berachiah. In repudiating this opinion, St. Jerome declares 
that in the days of the Minor Prophet Zechariah, there were 
scarcely extant the ruins of the Temple. This is inaccurate. 
The second temple was finished in the sixth year of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis; and as the proem of the prophecy of 
Zechariah assigns the second year of Darius’ reign as the 
beginning of the prophecy, it is quite probable that Zechariah 
lived to see the completion of the Temple. 

Sanctius, in his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
endeavors by many arguments to prove that it is of this 
Zechariah that Christ speaks, but the opinion is utterly 
improbable. It would be difficult to believe that the returned 
exiles would so soon after the building of their Temple 
perpetrate such a terrible sacrilege. And again, a crime of such 
enormity would be chronicled by the writers of the period, or 
by the subsequent writers. 

More improbable still is the opinion that applies the words 
of Christ to a certain Zechariah mentioned by Josephus in his 
“Wars of the Jews,” IV. V. 4. The father of the Zechariah 
mentioned by Josephus was Baruch Sime) which means 
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blessed.” Barachiah, moI2 signifies ‘“Yahveh will bless.” 


Hence, there is not an ‘identity of patronymic. Moreover, 
Christ speaks of a past event, whereas the event mentioned by 
Josephus happened in the last siege of Jerusalem. Finally, 
there is no evidence that the Zechariah mentioned by Josephus 
was endowed with that eminent righteousness here implied by | 
Christ. 

The most probable opinion is that the Lord speaks of the 
slaughter of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada the priest. The 
event is thus described in II. Chronicles, XXIV. 20—22: 
“And the spirit of God came upon Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada the priest; and he stood above the people, and said 
unto them: Thus saith God; why transgress ye the 
commandments of the Lord, that ye cannot prosper? Because 
ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you. And 
they conspired against him, and stoned him with stones at the 
commandment of the king in the court of the House of the 
oh aa And when he died, he said: The Lord look upon 
it, and require it.” The malice of this murder was aggravated 
in that it took place in the Court of the Priests, before the Holy 
of Holies. 

The assassination of Zechariah was a memorable event in 
the history of the Jews. It formed a pregnant theme in 
Talmudic discussion. It was a horrible crime. A man was 
murdered in the Temple of God, close by the Holy of Holies, 
because he called upon Israel to return to Yahveh.. In the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, in the treatise Taanith, 69, 1, 2, it is said 
that in the murder of Zechariah the. Jews committed seven 
crimes: they killed a priest, a prophet, a judge, an innocent 
man, in the temple, on the Sabbath, and on the feast of the 
expiation. It is also narrated in the same treatise that when 
Nebuchadnezzar’s general Nebuzaradan came to Jerusalem, he 
saw on the pavement of the Temple blood boiling. He 
demanded to know the cause of this, and those of the Temple 
made answer that it was the blood of calves, lambs and rams, 
which had been offered in sacrifice. He ordered the animals of 
the aforesaid species to be slaughtered in proof of this, but their 
blood did not boil, whereas the other blood continued to boil. 
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Being moved by the Babylonian general’s threats, the Jews 
confessed that it was the blood of the murdered Prophet 
Zechariah which was boiling. Nebuzaradan, therefore, to 
placate this blood, ordered many Rabbis to be slain upon the 
spot, but the blood continued to boil. He then slew young 
boys upon it without effect; and finally young priests; so that 
in all ninety-four thousand persons were slain. And yet the 
blood was not placated. Nebuzaradan then approached, and 
addressed the blood thus: ‘“O Zechariah, thou hast slain the 
choicest of thy people! Wouldst thou that I slay them all?” 
Then the blood ceased to boil, and was stili. Of course, 
this is an extravagant fable, but it indicates the lasting memory 
of the event. It was natural that Christ should choose 
such a famous event to illustrate the rebellious unbelief of 
Israel. 

The only difficulty that remains is that in Matthew’s 
Gospel Zechariah is said to be the son of Barachiah, whereas II. 
Chronicles makes him the son of Jehoiada. ‘This difficulty may 
be solved in various ways. The Gospel of Luke says nothing 
of the prophet’s father; hence the name Barachiah in Matthew 
may be an interpolation. In fact, St. Jerome testifies that in 
the Gospel of the Nazarenes the father of Zechariah is called 
Jehoiada. 

Secondly, the father of the prophet may have borne two 
names, as was so often verified among the Hebrews. 

Many vainly believe that in the forty-ninth verse of Luke, 
the Lord is quoting a passage of the Old Testament. As the 
passage is not found in our present deposit, some have thought 
that Jesus quoted an apocryphal book; others that he quoted a 
book now lost. It is far more probable that Jesus here puts. 
into the form of a verbal declaration the general design of God, 
as revealed in his treatment of Israel. Throughout all the long 
sad history of Israel, God sent many prophets to save his 
people, but the people would not give ear. 

The blood of an innocent man shed upon the earth is 
considered as a witness crying to God for vengeance on the 
murderer. When Cain slew Abel, God said unto him: ‘What 
hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground.”—Gen. IV. ro. 
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How great was the wickedness of the Jews of Christ’s 
generation may be inferred from the fact that Christ declares 
that their punishment shall be as great as though they in 
person had shed all the just blood from Abel to Zechariah. 
They filled the deep large cup of Israel’s iniquity, and then the 
wrath of God fell upon them for the full measure. In the 
judgments of God, no man is punished merely because he 
comes of a wicked generation. Hezekiah was one of the best 
kings of Judah. God blessed him in all things; and yet he 
was the son of the monster Ahaz. Josiah was the son of the 
fierce idolator Amon, “and like unto him was there no king 
before him, that turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his might, according to all the Law of 
Moses.” —II. Kings, XXIII. 24. When, therefore, we read of 
generations receiving the punishment of preceding generations, 
it must be taken in the sense that they commit the crimes of 
the preceding generations. Their forefathers treasured up the 
wrath of God, and they by their similar crimes fall heir to this 
inheritance. Moreover, we must bear in mind that the Lord is 
here speaking of temporal punishment. He is speaking of the 
national calamities that befell Jerusalem, its siege and 
destruction by the Romans. In such conception, the whole 
nation in all the stages of its history is considered as a moral 
person, who continues a sinful course until the cup is full, and 
God strikes. Thus before the Babylonian captivity, God sent 
many prophets to warn Israel to turn from its evil way. God 
waited through many wicked generations till the cup was full, 
and then the whole nation was involved in the ruin. There 
were just men in Judah, but they could not avert the fall of the 
nation. Of course, considered as individuals, men are only 
responsible to God for their personal guilt; but all the men of 
a nation are involved in the national calamity that comes in 
consequence of an evil general condition of society. Neither 
does this conflict with God’s justice, for the good are safe in his 
hands; and although they pass through the temporal affliction, 
it is only a transition unto salvation, and to the reward of their 
righteousness. In that better order of things, to which we are 
tending, the adjustment is justly made. 
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The lawyers stood to the people in the relation of 
expounders of the Law. The common people looked to them 
to know the sense of God’s message. By profession, they held 
the keys of the storehouse of divine knowledge. The greater 
the office entrusted to one, the greater the sin of unfaithfulness 
in that office. ‘The lawyers of Israel were unfaithful to their 
high trust. ‘They should have led the people through the Law 
to Christ; but instead of that, they closed the door of the 
storehouse of the knowledge of the Messiah both against 
themselves and against others. Their crime was not mere 
negligence; it was a positive malicious opposition to the 
greatest of all truths. Their sin was twofold: they themselves 
rejected Christ, and they prevented others from finding him. 
Their sin is represented under the metaphor of a man having 
the key to some necessary store, who enters not in to use that 
which is within, nor allows any other one to enter. 

The sectaries already cherished an intense hatred against 
Jesus. His present public rebuke of them served to increase 
this hatred ; and they insidiously strove to draw from him some 
statement upon which they might formulate a charge against 
him. 
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1. In the mean time, when 1. "Ev ols émicvvaybacav 


the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered to- 
gether, insomuch that they 
trode one upon another, he be- 
gan to say unto his disciples 
first of all: Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. 

2. But there is nothing 
covered up, that shall not be 
revealed: and hid, that shall 
not be known. 


3. Wherefore | whatsoever 
ye have said in the darkness 


TOY wupiaddwy TOD dyAoOU, woTE 
adAnrovs, np~EaTo 
Aéyev pos Tos paOnTas avTod 


KaTaTarely 
mpa@tov: Ipocdyete éavtois ard 
THs Gvuns Ars ect trdKpiots 
Tav Dapicalor, 


> 
2. Ovdév dé cvyKexadruppévov 
€otiv, 8 ovK atroxarupOnoetar: 
kal Kputrroy, 8 ov yvwoOnoerat, 


9 Lal 
3. “Av? dv boa év tH oKxotia 
yy > lel \ > td 
eimate, ev TH hwTi AxoveOyceTat, 
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shall be heard in the light ; and 
what ye have spoken in the ear 
in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the house- 
tops. 

4. AndIsay unto you my 
friends: Be not afraid of them 
who kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they 
can do. 

5. But I will warn you 
whom ye shall fear: Fear him, 
who after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell; yea, I 
say unto you: Fear him. 

6. Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings? and not 
one of them is forgotten in the 
sight of God. 

7. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. 
Fear not: ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 

8. And I say unto you: 
Every one who shall confess 
me before men, him shall the 
Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God: 

9. But he that denieth me 
in the presence of men shall be 
denied in the presence of the 
angels of God. 

1o. And every one who 
shall speak a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but unto him that blas- 
phemeth against the Holy 
Spirit it shall not be forgiven. 
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\ a \ 
Kal 0 mpos TO ots éXadAnoaTe év 
Tots tapelous, KnpvxOnoerar eri 
Tov Sopatwv, 


4. Aéyw 5€ tyiv trois dirdous 
pov: Mr doBnOjAte aro tov 
ATOKTELVOVT@Y TO CMa, Kal pera 
TadTa pn éxdvTwY TEpiacdrEepor 
TL TOLNTAL. ; 

5. ‘TrodeiEm Se dpiv tiva 
poBnOAve: hoByHOnte tov peta TO 
atroxteivat, éyovta éEovolay éu- 
Barely eis thy yéevvay: val, Neyo 

‘ y NEY 
Tovtov doBnOnte. 


6. Ovyl mweévte otpovdla Trw- 


vpiv: 


AodvTa aooapiwoy dvo; Kal év é& 
> lel > 4 > / 
QUT@Y OUK EéoTW emiNeXNoMEVOY 

> la lel a 
evwTrLOY TOU Meov, 

7. “Adda Kal ai tplyes TIS 

A C= A ee 

Keparrs tuav wacar npiOunrvrat, 
M7 doBeicbe: rorArd@v oTpovO lov 
diadépere. 

8. Aéyo 6€ tyiv: Tas ds 
x e if b] b] Ne 
dv opmoroynon év éuol eumpoober 
A > , Nee: eX A 
Tov avOparwv, Kal o Tios tov 
> , c 14 > > lol 4 
avOpadtrov oporoynae ev avT@ Ep- 
mpocbev Tav ayyédXwv Tod Oecod. 

9. ‘O 8 apynodpevds pe évo- 

A , 
muv Tov avOpdrwv, amapynOn- 
CeTal EVOTTLOY THY ayyéAwV TOU 
cov. 
A tal / 
10. Kal mds ds épet rovov 
> 
eis Tov Tidv Tov avOpawrrov, ade- 
a a (4 
Onoeras avT@: T@ O€ eis TO“ AyLov 
lel > > 

Ilvedua Brxacdnunoarti, ove ade- 
Onoerar. 
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11. And when they bring 
you before the synagogues, and 
the rulers, and the authorities, 
be not anxious how or what ye 
shall answer, or what ye shall 
say: 

12. For the Holy Spirit 
shall teach you in that very 
hour what ye ought to say. 


LUKE XII. 1—r2. 


Il. “Orav 6é eiopépwaowy vmas 
éml Tas cuvaywyas Kal Tas apyas 
kal tas éEoucias, mn meplm“ynonTe 
Tas % tl amoroyncbe, TL 
elTrnre. 


12. To yap “Ayov Ivetpa 
diSake buas év adbtn TH Opa, a 
def eltreiv. 


In the seventh verse otv is omitted before doSeicGe in the 
best authorities. 

The present passage of Luke is in large part identical with 
Matthew X. 26—33. Hence the exposition thereof has been 
made in our Second Volume, pages 482—486. ‘The tenth verse 
has been treated in the commentary on Matthew XII. 31—32 
of the present volume. 

To explain the identity of these passages, and, at the same 
time, the diversity of their context in the two Evangelists, two 
theories are open to us. Hither one identical discourse of Jesus 
has been differently ordered by the Evangelists; or Jesus 
delivered substantially the same discourse on different occasions. 
Both theories are tenable, although the second seems the more 
probable. 

What Jesus here says of the leaven of the Pharisees is 
identical with Matthew, XVI. 6, and has been explained in 
our Second Volume, pages 631—632. 

The term mpétov, first of all, here employed indicates that 
Jesus directed his discourse first to his disciples. 

We believe that the present discourse of Jesus has the same 
sense as that which we have already treated in Matthew. ‘The 
Apostles are being prepared for their mission, and are cautioned 
against the characteristic defect of the teachers of Israel. And 
then they are encouraged by the declaration that the message 
which they are to teach men is inevitable. 

A full treatment of the first ten verses of the present 
passage has been given in the places indicated. ‘The eleventh 
and twelfth verses correspond to Matthew X. 17—20, and are 
explained in Volume Second, pages 477—478. 


Luke XII. 13—21. 
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13. And one out of the 
multitude said unto him: 
Master, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me. 

14. But he said unto him: 
Man, who made me a judge or 
a divider over you? 


15. And hesaid unto them: 
Take heed, and keep your- 
selves from all covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. 

16. And he spokea parable 
unto them, saying: The ground 
_ of a certain rich man brought 

forth plentifully: 

17. And he reasoned within 
himself, saying: What shall 
I do, because I have not where 
to bestow my fruits? 


18. And hesaid: This will 
I do: I will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and 
there will I bestow all my corn 
and my goods. 

19. And I will say unto my 
soul: Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, be 
merry. 


20. But God said unto him: 
Thou foolish one, this night is 
thy soul required of thee; and 
the things which thou hast 
prepared, whose shall they be? 


<3 a 
13. Hiésrev dé tus éx rod dydAov 
> A a 
aut@: Addoxare, ele TH ader- 
7 / la) 
Po wou pepicacOat wet éwod THY 
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e A 
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16. Eisev 66 


» > \ x L ie 
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17. Kat dueroyifero ev avt@ 
ZL / y [v4 > + 
Adyov: Ti roinow, ott ovK exo 
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18. Kat elrev: Todto roun- 
co: KabEA® pov Tas aroOnxas, 
l (Ee olKooounow, Kal 
Kal peiCovas olKodounoo, 
ovvadéw exe TavTa Tov aiToV, 
Kai Ta ayaba pov. 
19. Kat ép@ ty Wwuyn pov: 
/ 
Woy, eyes modda ayaba kei- 
ae t > 7 
peva eis érn TOAAA: avaTravon, 
ij 4 > 4 
pare, mle, evppaivov. 


20. Eire &€ atte 0 @eos: 
rn \ \ , 
“A dpov, tatty TH vUKTL THY YruXnY 
le) a a NG: / 
cov aitovow amd aod: & dé HrTol- 
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pacas, Tim eoTat; 
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21. So is he that layeth up 21. Odtws 06 Onoavpifov 
treasure for himself, and is not atit@, cal wn eis Oedv wrovTar, 
rich toward God. 


In the 14th verse &, B, D and L, have xpitjv: others have 
Siucactiv, In the 19th verse the Vulgate has followed the 
reading Td yevvyjuara, but the reading tov citov is found in %*, 
B, L, X, et al. This latter reading has also the endorsement of 
the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 

The present instance is the first time in the Lord’s life on 
earth that he refused to grant an honest request. He had been 
asked to heal the sick, to give sight to the blind, even to raise 
the dead, and had never refused. There must therefore be some 
deep reason for his present refusal. And we find this reason in 
the fact that he was asked to mediate in a merely temporal 
affair. 

In Deuteronomy it was established that the first born 
should receive a double portion of the father’s estate. The 
Rabbis interpret this statute as follows: The estate is divided 
into a number of parts greater by one than the number of heirs. 
Of these parts the first born receives two, and the other heirs 
one each, It is evident that in such division the dispute arose 
which Jesus is asked to arbitrate. 

Edersheim believes that the petitioner here mentioned was 
moved by avarice to ask an unjust thing, and he applies the 
Lord’s severe rebuke of avarice to the same man. ‘This is not 
clear from the text. It may well be that the Lord cautions his 
disciples against meddling in secular business, wherein the 
desire of getting this world’s goods is the great motive. Or it 
may be that in the quarrel of these two brothers he shows them 
one of the evils of avarice. The Lord came to teach man the 
truth and the way to life. It was unfitting that he should 
descend to exercise the office of an arbiter in the world of 
Mammon. The man was too solicitous for the goods of this 
world. It was the Lord of Heaven that was there before him, 
and he should have asked something better than the mere 
adjustment of a temporal inheritance. The man represents the 
feverish eagerness of our race to lose no part of this world that 
it can have, and its moral inertia in seeking the kingdom of 
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Heaven. The disciples needed this precedent of Jesus to keep 
their hands clean of worldly affairs. St. Paul is in line with 
his divine Master when he writes to Timothy: “No soldier in 
service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life.’—II. Tim. 
II. 4. The pages of history tell the great evils that have arisen 
from the non-observance of this precedent. 

With great emphasis the Lord warns his followers against 
covetousness, and he assigns as the reason of his warning that 
‘man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” 

Man’s food and raiment are not furnished by nature except 
in return for labor. The instinct of self-preservation moves a 
man to gather from nature the necessities of life. This is just 
and holy, but the evil originates when man reaches beyond, and 
enslaves his soul to the sordid task of accumulating this world’s 
goods. It is folly, but it is a very universal folly. Whena 
man would free himself from this evil tendency, he must go 
counter not alone to his own natural leaning, but to the great 
tendency of society, for society is a corporate follower of 
Mammon. 

The Lord’s meaning in the above quoted sentence is that 
a man’s life is not in proportion to what he possesses. If 
abundance of possessions meant abundance of life, then the 
instinctive love of life would logically manifest itself in getting - 
possessions. But it is not so; wealth will procure a man 
sweeter food, finer raiment, a grander house, and great pomp 
and pageantry, but there it stops: it can not purchase length of 
days, or exemption from disease. 

The Lord illustrates this point by a parable. This rich 
man is a representative of a very large class of men of our times. 
They may not say the same words that are here placed in this 
man’s mouth, and some of the details are different, but their 
main line of thought and conduct is identical with that here 
described by the Lord. They are forever reaching out for 
more, and vainly anticipating a long enjoyment of their 
possessions. The great thought of the world is for possessions, 
and for pleasure. Men know that they must die, but the 
thought of death is an unpleasant thought, and it is quickly 
put aside: the thought of possessing riches is a pleasant thought; 

18 
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and it is ever present. And the consequence is that men live 
just as though they would never die. And yet many things 
round about us announce the shortness of human life. We 
plant an orchard, and the reflection comes tous: These trees 
will be here after we are in the grave. We purchase an article 
of domestic economy, and we say: ‘This will last me during 
my life-time. We go forth upon the highway, and we journey 
but a little way till we see the clustering mounds and the white 
tomb-stones of the dead. Memories steal into our minds of 
those whom we have known, but who are now dead. ‘The trees 
of the forests have stood there while generations and generations 
of us have passed away. Death, inevitable death, is around us, 
and before us; and no man knows how far our little line 
stretches out. Blessed the man who can say, when the dread 
summons comes: I have lived for this hour. And bitter is 
that hour to the man who has garnered up his heart in his 
possessions. The thought that these possessions will pass to 
one’s heirs is rarely a comforting thought. Full oft the dying 
man can foresee the selfish complacency with which these heirs 
will seize upon these goods. The terrible thought of leaving 
all that the soul has ever desired chills the blood, and blanches 
the cheek. It is like separating a man from himself. The 
man struggles to live, but no man can make terms with death; 
a few gasps, and all is over. ‘The energies of a life have been 
wasted; and the being that could have become rich with God 
stands alone and unfurnished before its God on the threshold of 
a life that knows no ending. ‘There is no remedy then. ‘The 
day’s work is ended, and the wages must be paid. 

The message of Jesus is clear, but men turn aside from it 
to form gigantic trusts, mergers, pools and corporations, as 
though man were a colossus who owned the world, and who 
was to remain here always. ‘There is reflected on all sides that 
hard, cold pride of wealth, and the absence of Christian 
humility and supernaturalism. The power of the world is 
certainly growing in alarming proportion, and is stifling the 
spiritual in man. Everything is being done to protect man’s 
present life, to render it immune from disease, and to preserve 
it, and little is being done for the soul. Even religion is made 


pleasant and entertaining, and lying prophets announce that 
which will please this materialistic age. 


LUKE XII. 22—34. 
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22. And he said unto his 
disciples: Therefore I say 
unto you: Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye shall eat; 
nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. 


23. For the life is more 
than the food, and the body 
than the raiment. 


24. Consider the ravens, 
that they sow not, neither reap; 
who have no store-chamber nor 
barn; and God feedeth them: 
of how much more value are 
ye than the birds! 


25. And which of you by 
being anxious can add a cubit 
unto his stature? 


26. If then ye are not able 
to do even that which is least, 
why are ye anxious concerning 
the rest? 


27. Consider the lilies, how 
they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet I say 
unto you: Even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 


28. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass in the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven; how 
much more shall he clothe you: 
O ye of little faith? 


22. Elzev 8€ mpos rods wabn- 
tas: Awd TodTo Xéyw div: My 
Mepiuvate TH Wuxn th parynte, 
Bn 6€ TO gopaTL Luar, Tl évdvc- 
noe, 


23. “H yap wWuyn mrciov 
€oTw THS TpopHs, Kal TO coma, 
TOU évovpaTos. 
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28. Ei dé év ayp@ tov yoptov 
bg Me \ ” bg Xx Va 
dvta onpepov, Kal avptov eis KI- 
Bavov Baddcpevov, 0 Beds ovtas 
Lal € lal 
apdidter, Toom paddov vpas, 
ONLYOTLTTOL ; 
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29. And seek not ye what 
ye shall eat, and what ye shall 
drink, neither be ye of troubled 
mind. 


30. For all these things do 
the nations of the world seek 
after: but your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these 
things. 


31. Howbeit seek ye his 
kingdom, and these things shall 
be added unto you. 


32. Fear not, little flock; 
for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. 


33. Sell that ye have, and 
givealms; make for yourselves 
purses which wax not old, a 
treasure in the Heavens that 
faileth not, where no thief 
draweth near, neither moth de- 
stroyeth. 


34. For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be 
also. 


LUKE XII. 22—34. 


29. Kal ipets pn Onteite raf 
ddynte, Kal tl minte, Kal pH 
petewpived Oe, 


30. Taira yap rdvta ta €Ovn 
Tov Kdopov emitntovow: twav dé 
0 Ilatnp oldev b7t ypytete Tov- 
TOD. 


31. TlAjv fnreite thv Baot- 
Nelav avtod, Kal TavTa mpooTe- 


e ig Lal 
Onoerat vpiv, 


32. My dood, oO pixpov 

f ¢ i) id c I \ 
Toiwmov, Tt evddxnaev o Ilarnp 
€ a rn € lal < f 
vuav Sovvar viv thy Bacirelav, 


33. Ldrncate ta vrdpyovta 


ig lal . / bs tA 
tuov, Kal Sdte €dXEnmoovvny: 
/ e tal U \ 
momnoate éavtois Baravtia pn 
2 \ > 4 
madatovpeva, Onoavpoy avéxdeuTr- 
Tov év Tos ovpavois, GTrov KAéT- 
Tns ovk éyylfer, ovde ons Suad- 


Getper. 

34. “Orrou yap éotw 6 Onoav- 
pos Umar, éxel Kal 1) Kapdia bwov 
gorau. 


In the 25th verse éva is omitted after rhyuv by &*, B, D, i, 
fi?, the Sahidic version, the Coptic version, and by Tischendorf, 


Westcott and Hort. 


In the 31st verse the e¢ justetiam ejus of 


the Vulgate is not found in the Greek codices. 
With some slight exceptions this whole passage is almost 
literally identical with Matthew VI. 25—34, and Matthew VI. 


19—2I. 


It has therefore been explained in our Second 


Volume, pages 207 to 233. We have need here only to say a 
word of the few details that are proper to Luke. 
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In the twenty-ninth verse Luke employs the phrase, 1) 
Hetewpilerbe. It is not easy to determine the exact meaning of 
this phrase as here employed. ‘This verb is only found in this 
place in all the New Testament. In our judgment the verb in 
the present instance is used metaphorically, the metaphor being 
taken from the action of a ship tossed by the waves. It is 
therefore an admonition against that trouble of mind arising 
from anxious care for the issues of this world. 

In the thirty-second verse, the special Providence of God is 
thrown round man as a shield against all cause of fear. God 
does not speak vainly. He fulfills what he promises. Why 
should man fear, when God is his defense? The “little flock” 
here spoken of is not alone the Apostles, nor alone the special 
disciples of that time, but it is the whole militant Church of 
Christ. It is a flock, because God elects to express his loving 
care of his children under the figure of the shepherd and his 
flock. Thus in the grand accents of psalmsody God is oft 
called the Shepherd of Israel. And the Author of the New 
Testament has declared of himself: “I am the Good 
Shepherd.” It is a “tdle flock, because its members are largely 
chosen from the ranks of the poor and lowly. It is a little 
flock, because although it exists in all ages, and teaches all 
nations, yet the majority of the world’s multitudes are not there. 
Christ’s flock are the chosen ones, and few are chosen. What 
Paul said to those of Corinth is true of the world: ‘For 
behold your calling, how that not many wise after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called.”—I. Cor. I. 26. 
The Church of Christ is not founded on the things that the 
world esteems great: the pride and power of the world are 
arrayed against her. In the same degree that a man rises in 
the world, in that same degree is it more difficult for him to be 
a living member of the little flock. God resists the proud, and 
gives grace to the humble: he hath put down the mighty from 
their thrones and hath exalted them of low degree. His little 
flock has always been more or less persecuted and despised. 

Christ cheers this little flock by the assurance that God has 
given to them Heaven. The argument is plain: the Father 
will not fail to protect those to whom he has given his 


kingdom. 
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When Christ advises them to sell what they have, and give 
alms, he does not mean that all should literally distribute in 
alms all their possessions. It is one of those moral counsels 
that are all embracing. It inculcates the spirit of detachment, 
and the spirit of charity, and trust in divine Providence. 
Prudence is to regulate its practical application. At times, it 
can be put into effect even in the highest degree, as did Francis 


of Assisi. 
our lives. 


It is an ideal set on high, towards which we bend 
No one can raise the ideal higher, and we should | 


receive from it inspiration and guidance in the practical conduct 


of our lives. 
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35. Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lamps burn- 
ing ; 

36. And be ye yourselves 
like unto men looking for their 
lord, when he shall return from 
the marriage feast; that, when 
he cometh and knocketh, they 
may straightway open unto 
him. 


37. Blessed are those ser- 
vants, whom the lord when he 
cometh shall find watching: 
verily I say unto you: That he 
shall gird himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and 
shall come and serve them. 


38. And if he shall come 
in the second watch, and if in 
the third, and find them so, 
blessed are those servants. 


39. But know this, that if 
the master of the house had 
known in what hour the thief 
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was coming, he would have 
watched, and not have left his 
house to be broken through. 


40. Be ye also ready: for 
in an hour that ye think not 
the Son of man cometh. 


41. And Peter said: Lord, 
speakest thou this parable unto 
us, or even unto all? 


42. And the Lord said: 
Who then is the faithful and 
wise steward, whom his lord 
shall set over his household, to 
give them their portion of food 
in due season ? 


43. Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing. 


44. Of a truth I say unto 
you, that he will set him over 
all that he hath. 

45. But if that servant shall 
say in his heart: My lord de- 
layeth his coming; and shall 
begin to beat the menservants 
and the maidservants, and to 
eat and drink, and to be 
drunken ; 

46. ‘The lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when 
he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, and 
shall cut him asunder, and ap- 
point his portion with the un- 
faithful. 


47. And that servant, which 
knew his lord’s will, and made 
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x \ > nes m 
av, Kal ovk adixev SiopvyOfvar 
TOV OiKoY avTod. 


40. Kat tpeis yiverbe érot- 
Hou Ott 4% Wpa ov Soxeite, 6 Tids 
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not ready, nor did according to 
his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; 


48. But he that knew not, 
and did things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And to whomso- 
ever much is given, of him 
shall much be required: and 
to whom they commit much, 
of him will they ask the more. 


49. I came to cast fire upon 
the earth; and what will I, if 
it is already kindled? 


50. But I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how 
am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished! 


51.. Think ye that I am 
come to give peace in the 
earth? Itell you: Nay; but 
rather division: 


52. For there shall be from 
henceforth five in one house 
divided, three against two, and 
two against three. 


53. ‘They shall be divided, 
father against son, and son 
against father; mother against 
daughter, and daughter against 
her mother; mother in law 
against her daughter in law, 
and daughter in law against 
her mother in law. 
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Kal pi ETOLMAaoas, 7) TOLnTAS TPOS 
X lA > nr £ 

To OérXnua avTov, Sapnoetat TOA- 

Aas. 
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50. 
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In the 35th verse the 7 manzbus vestris of the Vulgate is 
an additamentum not found in the Greek codices. In the 39th 
verse the clause éypnycpnoev av is omitted by *, D, the 
Lewisian palimpsest, and Tischendorf. 

In its true conception, human life is one continuous act of 
expectation, an everlasting looking forward to the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As soon as our eyes are withdrawn 
from that everlasting point of hope, then the moral direction of 
our lives goes wrong, and we make many mistakes. Even 
lives with much potential for good in them are wrecked, 
because in their course Heaven did not assume its proper 
reality. The most dangerous state of a man is that of him who 
imagines that he has found out for himself a law of life that is 
better than the old way. This new fashion of religious thought 
always tends to substitute the natural for the supernatural; it 
is the subtle counterfeit of Satan, who disguises himself as an 
angel of light. Religion is not the synthesis of man’s efforts to 
perfect himself, and to know God; but it is the acceptance of a 
message which came from Heaven by a gradual tradition, until 
it reached its perfection in the New Testament. Men know 
too little of this grand New Testament. We know a little 
perhaps of its outside: we never have penetrated into the soul of 
the great code between God and man. Like the Italian who lives 
and dies in Rome, and has never entered St. Peter’s; so we live 
so close to the great creation of the Son of God, and know it 
only historically, vaguely. And consequently we are not 
watchers with eyes fixed on Heaven as the everlasting goal of 
life; but we look about us, and covet the prizes of this life, and 
the hope of Heaven is not real enough to drive away the gloom 
of this world’s sorrow. 

The Lord represents this proper expectant state under the 
figure of oriental scenes. When the oriental prepared to enter 
upon a journey or to do some work, he caught up his loose 
flowing garments, and bound them at his loins by a girdle. 
This freed his legs from the impediment of the long loose 
clothing. The Savior employs this illustration to teach us that 
in the moral order we should be ever ready to take that journey 
from which no traveler returns, ‘The moment of time wherein 
a man lives, in which he would not be ready to answer that 
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summons, is lived in opposition to wisdom, and to Christ’s 
explicit command. But not only should this readiness 
contemplate the final summons, but it should extend itself to 
the practical daily conduct of our lives. We should be good 
practical workmen of the Lord. ‘The Christian life is a labor, 
and the Great Reward awaits the faithful laborer. To sustain 
a man in this spiritual labor there must be in the soul of man 
an ever-present definite motive. In order to be something, man 
must live for something. Now the Lord here emphatically sets 
forth that great object to be the blessedness of Heaven. 

In order still more strongly to inculcate the necessity of 
this state of prepared spiritual activity, the Lord assumes an 
illustration from the marriage festivity. Among the Hebrews 
of the time of Christ, the nuptials were celebrated in the evening. 
Whatever may have been the marriage customs among the 
earlier Hebrews, it is evident that the event which Christ 
employs as an illustration was conducted in this manner. The 
solemn contract and marriage feast took place in the home of 
the bride, and afterwards the bridegroom accompanied by 
friends, with joyous music, brought the bride to his house. It is 
this bringing home of the bride to which Christ alludes. It is but 
natural that the bridegroom should desire that at his returning 
his house should be lighted up, and his servants ready to receive 
him. ‘The test of the good servant is that he should be ready, 
even though the bridegroom tarried until the third watch of 
the night. 

There were two methods of dividing the watches of the 
night. The ancient Hebrews divided the night into three 
watches; but after the Roman occupation, the night was 
divided into four watches of three hours each. It is uncertain 
which method the Lord employs, nor is it needful to know; for 
in either method the time is close to the morning, and the 
parable sets forth the faithfulness of the servants who have held 
themselves in readiness through the night. 

The moral application of the parable is very plain. ‘The 
bridegroom is Jesus Christ, and all Christians are the servants 
of his household. His coming is the summons of death. They 
who stand in readiness with their lamps lighted are they who 
through a long life have persevered in readiness to meet the 
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Master. The present isa night of watching and of labor. This 
night spreads itself out over everything. It isonly by faith that 
we can look up out of the darkness to Heaven, and see the way 
thither; it is only by faith that we can hear the Master’s voice 
through the gloom. By that one word faith we express man’s 
sole title to those infinite eternal interests which belong to the 
perfect and everlasting state of existence of man. 

The Master’s coming is uncertain: within an hour our eyes 
may close forever upon the things of this world. It does not 
require much to snap the thread of a man’s life. Are we 
ready? 

The Lord now introduces into the parable an element 
which does not take place in human events. No human 
householder rewards his waiting servants by making them sit 
down to meat, and in person serving them. This is done only 
by the heavenly Bridegroom, when he comes, and finds his 
servants ready. By this metaphor the Lord assures us of the 
great happiness that awaits the faithful Christian. It is the 
happiness of Heaven, to describe which all the thoughts and all 
the words of man are inadequate,—eternal life, eternal love. 

The Lord now varies the illustration, and represents man 
as a householder under necessity of guarding his possessions 
from a thief. It must be observed that the Lord places the 
illustration in past time, as though to represent to our eyes the 
impotent regret of a man who has been robbed, because he was 
not watching when the thief came. Certainly, if the man had 
known when the thief were coming, he would have watched; 
but this willingness to watch then did not save his property. 
In fact, he did not know when the thief was coming, and he 
remitted his watch, and now he is robbed. So it is in human 
life. Death is certain, but its hour is uncertain. If we knew 
the exact hour, we would at least employ the time immediately 
preceding to a preparation for death. But like the householder 
we do not know that hour; we are always disposed to think of 
it as some far off event. We have to give the present time to 
the affairs of life, to its crowding activities, its work and its 
pleasures. We flatter ourselves that there will be a time to 
prepare for death; when we get old; when we have done the 
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things that our hearts desire todo. The world sings its Siren 
song, and we listen, until death pushes himself in through every 
other thing, and strikes our hearts, and our little day is over. 
Not all men die unexpectedly. Perhaps the larger portion 
of humanity have time and warning to prepare. The force of 
the illustration is not weakened thereby. It always remains 
true that death might come at any moment. It remains equally 
true that myriads of our race have been summoned from life in 
an instant, and without warning. At times an earthquake shakes 
the earth, and destroys thousands; the volcanoes belch forth 
fire, molten lava, and deadly vapors, and strew the streets of 
cities with the dead. Men retire to slumber on the sea, and 
never wake. ‘There is a crash at night; the waters are troubled 
for an instant, and then settle over a watery grave. Men go 
forth in the full vigor of manhood in the morning, into the 
mines of earth; perhaps within an hour men are seeking for 
their dead and charred bodies. The railroad train speeds over 
its steel track with the velocity of the wind. Its coaches are 
filled with human beings, and who is thinking of death? They 
are thinking of life in its various phases. Some are thinking of 
pleasure, perhaps of unlawful pleasure. Some are scanning the 
stock market, and thinking of bonds and stocks. Others are 
occupied with the ordinary petty affairs of their uneventful 
lives. Ona sudden the iron monster shrieks, there is a crash, 
a roar of escaping steam, and twenty human souls are in 
eternity. Men keep the record of these things. Here is the 
statement of a contemporary statistician: ‘Nature has not. 
been so busy with her forces -of devastation for many years past 
as she has been during the first five months of the present year. 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes have destroyed 48,450 lives, 
storms 704, tornadoes 416, cyclones 220, floods 333, avalanches, 
228, tidal waves 103, snow-slides 39, and waterspouts 12, 
a total of 50,505 lives destroyed by nature’s elemental . 
disturbances. If to this were added the lives lost by agencies 
over which man has more or less control, such as fires, mine 
disasters, explosions, railroad accidents, and vessel wrecks, it 
would be increased to over 60,000, and this takes no account of 
individual lives lost in this country, which would bring the 


grand total up to about 100,000 lives lost in the short period of 
five months. 
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In the presence of these great natural convulsions man is 
powerless, and probably always will be. As to the disasters 
occasioned by human ignorance, carelessness, or neglect, the 
despair of the situation is that the catastrophe of to-day is a 
sensation for the day, and to-morrow is generally forgotten.” 

But aside from these disasters, we have seen death suddenly 
strike down men all about us, and yet death seems far off. If 
there existed only a possibility that, in all humanity, once in 
ten years a man might die suddenly, it should make every 
man vigilant, and prepared. The interests at stake are so 
momentous. ‘The remoteness of the possibility is converted into 
a present vital issue by the interests involved. What are all 
the ages that have rolled by since creation began to the eternity 
of one soul? and that eternity is in the balance. And yet it is 
not a remote possibility, but a certainty that more than a 
hundred thousand will die suddenly in a year; and yet we live 
in an accursed security. 

The great object of this parable is to persuade men of the 
great folly of deferring their conversion to God until some later 
time. God wants all of a man’s life; none of it is to be wasted. 

The teaching of the Lord in this passage is universal, and 
is applicable to all the ranks and conditions of life; but the 
parable of the master of the house awakened a doubt in St- 
Peter’s mind, whether the discourse of the Lord were only for 
the Apostles or for all men. The Lord did not answer the 
question of Peter directly. Peter’s question was one of those 
which are better not explicitly answered. The teaching of 
Jesus was addressed to the Apostles, as much as though it had 
been solely directed to them; and, at the same time, it was 
spoken unto all men. It contemplates every man in his proper 
station and office in life. It demands the faithfulness of an 
apostle from an apostle, the faithfulness of a priest from a 
priest, the faithfulness of a layman from a layman. 

Instead of answering Peter’s question the Lord Jesus 
continues the same line of teaching; but makes the primary 
application to the Apostles, themselves, and to their successors, 
the bishops and priests having the care of souls in God's 
Church. ‘These are the stewards placed over the Oeparretas, the 
body of Christ’s servants, to give them their portion of food in 
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due season. ‘he perfect steward is qualified by two attributes, 
he is faithful and prudent. Faithfulness regards the unfailing 
devotion to duty, through the arduous path where duty leads; 
prudence is the moderator of every virtue: it is the practical 
wisdom, so necessary in those who have the care of the spiritual 
interests of human souls. 

In all these parables, it is evident that Christ contemplates 
the existence in the world of an order of men which exactly 
corresponds to the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Nowhere 
else can we look for the historical working out of the Gospel of 
Christ. In the Church of Christ, as it was first built by Christ, 
there were men set over others, with obligations to minister to 
these others, to give them their portion of food. Such has ever 
been the working of the Catholic Church. It has a commission 
to teach with authority and it demands the obedience of faith 
from every man. As there are two natures in Christ, so there 
are two elements in the Church, the divine and the human. 
As the divine nature of Christ empowered his human nature to 
do things which of itself it was unable to do, so the Church has 
done and does things by the power of God that her human 
element alone could not do. The portion of food which the 
faithful steward dispenses is the food of doctrine and the 
ministration of the Sacraments. Blessed is such aman. There 
is no service of God better than the teaching of mankind, and the 
ministration of those divine agencies which save men’s souls. 
“They that teach shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever.’’—Dan. XII. 6. . 

The Lord contrasts with the blessed estate of the good 
steward the bad conduct of the unfaithful steward and its 
terrible retribution. While this teaching applies to all men in 
a sense, it is primarily intended for priests. The unfaithfulness 
of the bad steward is described in figurative language, taken 
from the modes and habits of oriental life. 
of the faithless steward is sudden and severe. 

Knabenbauer believes that the force of 8vyoropeiv, as 
employed by Luke in the forty-sixth verse, is to cut in two, and 
he believes that the punishment of the bad steward is expressed 
under the figure of the mode of death inflicted by oriental 
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masters on unfaithful slaves. This seems to us somewhat 
crude; and we prefer to understand the verb to mean to cut off © 
from any further participation in the goods of the master. 
Whenever the Holy Scriptures speak of the lot of the reprobate, 
its words are terrible. So here the faithless steward is cut off 
from God, and receives his portion with the unbelievers. St. 
John in his Apocalypse saw the portion of these unfaithful 
ones: “But for the cowards, and unbelieving, and abominable, 
and murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idolators, and 
all liars, their part shall be in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone; which is the second death.”—Apoc. XXI. 8. 

The reward of a faithful priest is greater than the reward 
of an ordinary man; and the punishment of a faithless priest is 
greater. 

In the next proposition, Christ declares that the retribution 
of God upon the guilty will be graded according to the 
knowledge which men have of the law of right and wrong. It 
is generally acknowledged that a servant who knows his Lord’s 
will is he to whom God has given a direct revelation; while the 
servant who is represented as not knowing his Lord’s will, is he 
who has only the law of nature as his norm. Both classes are 
culpable; ‘“‘for when Gentiles who have no law do by nature the 
things of the law, these having no law are a law unto themselves ; 
in that they show the work of the law written in their hearts.” 
—Rom. II. 14—15. ‘Therefore, no man is without a moral law 
which appeals to his conscience. But the law of nature is by 
no means as clear and explicit as the written law of God. 
Therefore, with men who have only the dispensation of nature, 
ignorance enters as a palliating cause. They are punished for 
the transgression of nature’s law; but, other things being equal, 
their malice is not as great as the malice of the man who, with 
full knowledge of God’s will, sins. 

It is quite certain that Jesus directed this teaching to make 
known to the Jews that their transgression of Yahveh’s law was 
greater than the sins of the Gentiles. Of course, the truth is 
universal in its application, and establishes that a sin of malice 
is worse than a sin of ignorance. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare the different degrees of 
human responsibility from the nature of the interests comunitted 
toa man’s care. The Lord enunciates this truth in the form 
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of a parallelism in which the same thought is repeated in 
slightly different terms for the sake of emphasis. This great 
truth will be more fully expounded later on in the parable of 
the talents. The truth is self-evident. If a private in an 
army is recreant, the army loses one man, but the unfaithfulness 
of a general may wreck an army and a state. The truth is 
applicable to all men in every station of life. God has 
distributed his gifts according to his own good pleasure; he has 
given something to every one. He has appointed to every one 
a work todo. Some are to serve God in lowly places; others 
in the high places of power and honor. In the judgment, 
account will be taken of what was given, and of what is received. 
In the words of the Book of Wisdom: ‘To him that is little, 
mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be mightily tormented.” 
—VI. 7. 

Though this great truth applies to all men, yet it has 
a special reference to priests. To them has been given the 
highest office ever conferred on man; to them have been 
committed the souls of men as a sacred trust. The heart grows 
_ sick, and the brain reels, when the mind contemplates the 
_unfaithfulness of a priest. 

Therefore, let every man consider well his proper 
responsibility, the station which he holds in life, the interests 
in him centered. Let him study well the way in which he 
might serve God in his particular station in life, and see if he is 
doing it. For the Lord will require a strict accounting of the 
use of our life and of all that has come into it. Our lives are 
loans from God; our powers of mind and body and our graces 
are furnishings with which to work. And in the judgment 
God makes the reckoning. 

At this point the theme changes slightly, and Jesus now 
discourses of the nature of the New Covenant, and of its effect 
upon society. In Malachi, the Messiah is spoken of as a fire: 
“But who may abide the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fuller’s soap: and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 
silver, and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver; and they shall offer unto the Lord offerings in 
tighteousness.”"—III. 2—3. When the Lord declares that he is 
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come to cast fire upon the earth, it is evident that he means 
that he is come to give the New Testament to men. ‘Therefore, 
we have only to determine in what sense the New ‘Testament is 
called a fire. It is called a fire, because it is energized by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, symbolized by fire. It is called a fire, 
because it is inevitable, and triumphs over all obstacles, as fire 
consumes. It is called a fire, because it burns away the dross of 
the souls of men, and leaves them as metals that have been 
purified by fire. It is called a fire, because of its power, and the 
indomitable energy with which it fills the souls of men. It is 
called a fire, because it will finally consume and destroy all evil, 
and perfect all the elect in the perfect kingdom of Christ. 
Christ cast that fire upon the earth by the Redemption, by the 
salvific teaching of the Gospel, and by the Sacraments. Even 
as he spoke these words, he was kindling that fire. But it 
could not burst into a full flame until after the Atonement and 
the Resurrection. Therefore, Christ looked forward with 
longing to the consummation of his great work. 

Christ speaks of his Crucifixion as a baptism with which 
he is to be baptized. Of course, the language is figurative. 
The natural basis of the figure is not clear. Bede believes that 
Jesus alludes to the fact that in his baptism his whole body was 
baptized with his blood. Again, by Jesus’ own appointment, 
baptism was the means of a new birth, and on the death of 
Jesus there came a new birth for him, in the sense that from 
that death he arose glorious and immortal, having redeemed 
the world. In fact, our own baptism symbolizes that great 
baptism of Jesus. “Or are ye ignorant that all we who were 
baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death?”— 
Rom IT: 3. 

The feelings with which Christ looked forward to that 
great event are expressed by the Greek cuvéyouar, The 
ordinary signification of this word is, to be constrained, to be 
distressed. ‘The Lord earnestly longed to finish his work; and 
yet, being true man, he was distressed by the terrible character 
of his future sufferings. The feelings of Jesus on the night 
before the Crucifixion in Gethsemane must have been felt in 
some measure whenever he contemplated his consummation. 
Some have likened the state of his mind to that of a 
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child-bearing woman. She desires the time of her delivery, 
that she may bring forth a child into the world, and yet she 
shudders at the pains of parturition. Of course, every act of 
the Incarnate Word is more or less a mystery. There is an 
infinite distance between the Divinity and humanity, and yet 
they come so close in Jesus. 

The fifty-first, fifty-second and fifty-third verses of Luke 
exactly correspond to the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth verses of 
the tenth chapter of Matthew, and they have already been 
explained in our Commentary, Vol. II. pp. 483—486. 
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54. And he said to the mul- 
titudes also: When ye see a 
cloud rising in the west, 
straightway ye say: There 
cometh a shower; and so it 
cometh to pass. 


EcameAnd owhen wye ‘see. a 
south wind blowing, ye say: 
There will be a scorching heat; 
and it cometh to pass. 


56. Ye hypocrites, ye know 
how to interpret the face of the 
earth and the heaven; but how 
is it that ye know not how to 
interpret this time? 


57. And why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is 
right? 


58. For as thou art going 
with thine adversary before the 
magistrate, on the way give 
diligence to be quit of him; 
lest haply he drag thee unto 
the judge, and the judge shall 
deliver thee to the officer, and 
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the officer shall cast thee into 
prison. 


59. I-say unto thee: Thou 59. Aéyw cou: Od pi eEEAOns 
shalt by no means come out éxeiOev gas Kal Td éoYaTov derr- 
thence, till thou have paid the dv azodas. 
very last mite. 


In the preceding discourse Christ had directed his words to 
his disciples; but here he addresses the multitudes, and the 
tenor of his speech is severer. It is not necessary to seek a 
close nexus between this part of the discourse and that which 
precedes. Not all the words of Jesus have been written, and 
many times the order of the account is merely the work of the 
narrator. Not even of Luke could we say that his grouping of 
events is always chronological. 

The great error of the Jews was the failure to acknowledge 
the Messiah, when he came. The signs of the times clearly 
indicated that the Messiah had come. But the Jews closed 
their eyes to the truth. Though the mode of illustration is 
slightly different, the substance of the fifty-fourth, fifty-fifth and 
fifty-sixth verses of the present passage of Luke correspond to 
the second and third verses of the sixteenth chapter of Matthew. 
A full exposition of them will be found on pages 628 and 629 
of the Second Volume of our Commentary. 

In the fifty-seventh verse, Jesus chides the Jews for their 
dishonesty. Theirs was the worst kind of dishonesty; it was 
that species of dishonesty that will not acknowledge the evident 
truth. The proofs of Jesus’ true character were so convincing 
that they could not with honest consciences reject him. Hence, 
they rejected the truth and Jesus. This same species of falsity 
exists to-day in the enemies of the Catholic Church; it is 
inspired by the same evil spirit. The logical reasoning of an 
hour ought to convince a man that if Christ ever founded a 
Church, it must be the Catholic Church. Behind her lies a 
history, which no purely human organization could have. To 
her belong the martyrs and the saints; she has lived through 
crises where naught that was not divine could stand. She is as 
strong to-day as ever, and she is the same. She is hated, 
despised and persecuted, and by that fact fulfills the prophecy 
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of her divine Founder. She is a city on a hill, where all may 
see her; she opens the sources of her doctrine to all men; and 
yet men are so blinded by hate that they will accept any 
absurdity rather than believe in the truth. 

The Lord next employs a parable to warn men to prepare 
for the judgment, while there is yet time. This same parable 
occurs in Matthew, V. 25—26, and has been explained in the 
Second Volume of our Commentary, pp. 130—1I3I. Here, 
however, the application is different, and it is evident that the 
Lord employed the same method of illustration to illustrate 
different truths. In the present instance, it is clear that the 
object of the parable is to exhort men to employ the time of life 
in such manner that when they appear before the Judge who is 
God, no accusation may stand against them. It was another 
appeal to the false Pharisees to turn from their evil way, and to 
do penance while there was yet time. 
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1. Now there were some 1. Ilapfoay dé twes ev 


present at that very season 
who told him of the Galile- 
ans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices. 


2. And he answered and 
said unto them: Think ye 
that these Galilzeans were sin- 
ners above all the Galilzans, 


because they have suffered 
these things? 
3. I tell you: Nay: but, 


except ye repent, ye shall all 
in like manner perish. 


4. Or those eighteen, upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
and killed them, think ye that 
they were offenders above all 
the men that dwell in Jeru- 
salem? 
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5. I tell you: Nay: but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish. 


6. And he spoke this par- 
able: A certain man had a 
fig tree planted in his vine- 
yard; and he came seeking 
fruit thereon, and found none. 


7. And he said unto the 
vinedresser: Behold, these 
three years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig tree, and find 
none: cut it down; why doth 
it also cumber the ground? 


8. And he answering saith 
unto him: Lord, let it alone 
this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung it: 


9. And if it bear fruit 


thenceforth, well; but if not, 
thou shalt cut it down. 


There is a close connection 
Jesus continues to exhort men to repentance. 


preceding one. 
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between this passage and the 


The character of the first event here recorded seems to 


have been as follows: 


While certain Galileans were sacrificing 


victims in the Temple, the Roman Governor Pilate sent the 
Roman soldiers upon them, so that the blood of the slain Jews 
commingled with the blood of the slaughtered victims. The 
mingling of the blood of the men and of the beasts is spoken of 
to show forth the peculiar atrocity of the deed. It was a dreadful 
sight to see the blood of men flowing down and mingling with 
the blood of the animals slain for sacrifice, even in the Temple 
of God. Of course, Pilate did not aim at accomplishing this 
particular feature of the slaughter; his aim was to quell some 
sedition; but in the execution of his bloody command this 
horrible detail was verified. No mention of this slaughter is 
found in Josephus, but that is not strange. In those calamitous 
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days, it was a frequent occurrence for the Roman soldiery to 
slay some Jews. During the celebration of the feasts in the 
Temple, the Jews were most prone to tumults, and therefore 
the great tower Antonia was built close to the Temple. From 
this tower to the Temple there was a subterraneous passage, so 
that soldiers might be suddenly sent into the Temple to quell 
any sedition. 

The tenor of the account clearly reveals that the event 
which these men relate to Christ was something recent, 
something which filled the Jews’ mind with horror and 
indignation. Christ does not approve the deed, but he drew 
from it a moral illustration. He makes it an example of the 
terrible punishment that awaits the wunrepenting sinner. 
Certain it was that this dreadful event was a part of Israel’s 
punishment, which she had brought on herself by her sins. 
Had they been faithful, God would never have allowed them to 
become the slaves of the nations of the earth. 

Christ does not speak hypothetically; he declares that the 
body of the people are as much sinners as those who perished, 
and that, unless they repent, a like terrible punishment awaits 
them. 

The use of ouolws does not imply that the punishment 
- must fall in some manner similar to that event in the Temple. 
The similarity consists solely in the fact that they will 
be punished. The fulfillment of Jesus’ words is mainly 
accomplished by the eternal punishment, of which the event 
in the Temple is taken as an illustration. 

Some believe that Jesus aimed this teaching against the 
error that believed that all sufferings were a direct punishment 
for sin. It is certain that at other times he did refute this 
error; but it seems here that he wishes rather to draw the event 
personally close to his hearers, that they might feel that, 
though only a few fell in the slaughter, the anger of God was 
upon all. 


To the same intent, Jesus also cites the fall of the tower in 
Siloam. 

In the valley south of Jerusalem is the Fountain of Siloam. 
Its waters are sweet and abundant, and it has always been one 
of the chief sources of water for Jerusalem. The event to 
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which Jesus here refers is not found elsewhere in the records of 
men. A thousand years hence men will not find in the records 
the accounts of the accidents which daily happen. ‘The fact 
was that a tower built near this fountain fell, and killed 
eighteen men. The Lord draws the same moral lesson from 
this event as from the foregoing. Even on the way to Calvary, 
when the women wept at his sufferings, he made use of these 
dreadful sufferings to warn men of the punishments reserved 
for sin. 

Finally he closes the discourse with a beautiful parable to 
illustrate God’s patience in waiting for the conversion of the 
sinner. 

The parable has two applications. In its first application 
it relates to the Jews. They were a fig tree planted by God 
in the rich vineyard of Palestine. In the natural order of 
things, a fig-tree which for three consecutive years bare no 
fruit, would be considered worthless, and an encumbrance to 
the earth. The term of three years is taken to show that the 
lord of the vineyard had waited as long as any hope might 
reasonably be entertained that the tree would bear fruit. So 
Yahveh had been very patient with Israel. The records of the 
Old Testament are a series of Israel’s sin, and of God’s 
patience. And yet what was the result? Let Jeremiah give 
the judgment of his people: “Run to and fro through the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek in the 
broad places thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
doeth justly, that seeketh truth; and I will pardon her.”—V. 1. 

The intervention of the vinedresser is simply introduced 
to show that one last great effort was made to save this tree. 
It is folly to seek in the moral application for a being 
represented by the vinedresser. In every parable there are 
elements demanded by the natural event which must be omitted 
in the moral application. We repeat that all that is intended 
here is graphically to portray the great final act of mercy 
towards this unprofitable tree. That great act of mercy was the 
salvation offered to Israel by the Messiah. It was the clearest 
call of all their history. It was greater than all that had been 
done before. It was the absolute perfection of God’s mercy to 
man. But it was also final; God could do no more. After this 
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God could with perfect justice say: ‘What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?”—Is. V. 
4. But this final great grace was rejected, and then God turned 
away from that unfaithful people, whose subsequent history 
is one of the strange enigmas of history. A hardening has 
befallen them which St. Paul (Rom. XI. 25) calls a mystery. 
Wherever they are found, that sad mystery seems to hang over 
them. I believe that, as a race, they are the saddest people on 
the face of the earth. I have seen them weeping over the 
ruined walls of Jerusalem, and the sight was one to haunt the 
memory during a lifetime. 

Whatever has been said here of God’s relations to Israel 
can be truthfully applied to every human soul. Every human 
soul is an Israel, for whom God has done much, and for whom 
Christ has died. Every human soul owes to the Master the 
fruit of good works. He comes seeking these good works. He 
waits patiently for these good words; he exhausts the resources 
of divine mercy, and then the blow falls. 

It is a deadly error to abuse this patience of God, as so 
many sinners do. ‘Despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and longsuffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance” ?—Rom. II. 4. 

When by long use the ways of sin have grown to be 
almost a second nature, it is very easy to fall into a state of 
spiritual stupor. The mind of such a man has no delight in 
anything spiritual. It becomes a blank, as far as regards the 
supernatural. It is so easy to go on in the natural way, and so 
hard to lift one’s self into the supernatural. The way of sin 
ceases to shock, because it has become a habit. Conscience is 
in large part slumbering. A peculiar hardness and spiritual 
insensibility comes over the man. He hears warnings, stern as 
were those of the prophets of old, but he is unmoved. ‘The 
sun shines as brightly upon him, as upon the just; perhaps he 
is prosperous and well. The thought of the judgment rarely 
enters his mind: it is a far-off thing. And, so many go on, 
abusing the long-suffering of God, and treasuring up for 
themselves wrath in the day of judgment. 
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to. And he was teaching 
in one of the synagogues on 
the sabbath day. 


rz. And behold, a woman 
who had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years; and she was 
bowed together, and could in 
no wise lift herself up. 


12. And when Jesus saw 
her, he called her, and said to 
her: Woman, thou art loosed 
from thy infirmity. 


13. And he laid his hands 
upon her: and immediately 
she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 


14. And the ruler of the 
synagogue, being moved with 
indignation because Jesus had 
healed on the sabbath, answered 
and said to the multitude: 
There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them 
therefore come and be healed, 
and not on the day of the sab- 
bath. 


15. But the Lord answered 
him, and said: Ye hypocrites, 
doth not each one of you on 
the sabbath loose his ox or his 
ass from the stall, and lead him 
away to watering? 


16. And ought not this ° 


woman being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had 
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bound, lo, these eighteen years, 
to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the sab- 
bath? 

17. And as he said these 
things, all his adversaries were 
put to shame: and all the mul- 
titude rejoiced for all the glori- 
ous things that were done by 
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him. 


There is no close internal nexus between this event and 
that which has preceded. The general order of events is 
sufficient, by which this event is related to the foregoing in a 
mere order of succession. 

The scene is in a Synagogue of the Jews on the Sabbath 
day. ‘The religious leaders of the people are present, and there 
is in the assembly a woman bowed by a great infirmity. The 
Evangelist is careful to describe the gravity of the woman’s 
malady, that the greatness of the miracle may appear in its 
true light. 

It is clear also from the sixteenth verse that this infirmity 
came upon this woman by the action of Satan. 

It is not recorded that the woman asked Jesus to heal her. 
As a usual thing the healing of the sick was wrought by Jesus, 
in response to petition; but here he calls the woman, and heals 
her by a word. To help her to realize that her cure had come 
from his power, he lays his sacred hands upon her. In this act 
the human members of Jesus’ body became the instruments of 
divine power. It was not necessary that he should do 
anything more than merely to will the effect; but he chose to 
work in this manner. ‘The very manner of Jesus’ words 
expresses the absoluteness of his power. Back of his words 
was the consciousness of the power that made the universe of 
creatures. 

The Lord chose the occasion for the express purpose of 
challenging the superstitious hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

The woman recognized God’s action in the event, and she 
gives thanks for her deliverance; but the Pharisees see in the 
event a a direct attack upon their traditions. ‘The ruler of the 
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' Synagogue acts as their spokesman, but he dares not address 
his words to Jesus. Falsehood can not bear the direct gaze of 
truth. The ways of falsehood are not direct and open; it is 
ashamed of the light. Therefore, this prince of hypocrites 
directs an attack upon Jesus through the multitude. He 
wishes to bring Jesus into contradiction with the Mosaic Law; 
and therefore quoting the exact words of the sabbatical 
ordinance from Deuteronomy, V. 13, he charges the people to 
come on the six days appointed for labor, and not on the 
Sabbath day. 

There seems to be in the Pharisee’s words an attempt to 
belittle the work done upon the woman by Jesus, as though it 
were an ordinary work that could be done any day in the 
Synagogue. And yet he must have known that there was no 
power in that Synagogue to work that effect save the power of 
Jesus whom he hates. Neither the ruler nor any of his 
Pharisaic brethren ever operated a cure by the power of God. 
By their falseness and wickedness they had put themselves at 
an immeasurable distance from God. They had transformed 
the holy covenant of God into an abomination. 

Of course, the Pharisee did not believe his own words: he 
was speaking and acting a lie; no ordinary lie, but a lie that 
opposed itself to the revealed truth of God. He knew that 
Jesus had wrought the work by the power of God; the thing 
itself spoke, there was no doubt, there could not be any doubt. 
The motive of the Pharisee was to oppose by some casuistry the 
truth. When men commit such sius, they are no longer men; 
they are demons acting in human nature. 

The ruler of the Synagogue was not alone; he was simply 
voicing the dishonest thoughts of the whole body of Pharisees. 
Therefore Jesus addresses them in the plural number as 
hypocrites. Jesus’ defense is verysimple. The effort required to 
heal the woman was less than that required to lead a beast to water, 
‘and yet every Pharisee would do this. It is a self-evident 
principle in the application of every law that a grave cause will 
justify a departure from the law which would be binding in 
ordinary cases. Therefore, if it was allowed by the Pharisees to 
loose a beast from the stall, and lead him forth to watering, much 
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more would the mere laying on of a man’s hands, unto the 
healing of disease, be allowed, to release a human soul from such 
great affliction. 

The hypocrisy of the Pharisees was cruel as well as absurd. 
Insupportable burdens were placed upon the people; but the 
Pharisees took care that these enactments should not fall upon 
themselves. It would be a disgrace to humanity, if there were 
found in all this world one man to approve the conduct of these 
hypocrites. 

The argument of Jesus was unanswerable. It appealed to 
the common people, and drew them to Jesus. They rejoiced in 
the glorious deeds of the great Prophet of Israel, while the 
Pharisees slink away in shame and disgrace. The mu!titude of 
the people excites our pity; they are so easily led. Now, they 
are with Jesus, but again they will be misled by their leaders 
to demand his death. 
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18. He said _ therefore: 18. “EnXeyev otv: Tin opoia 


Unto what is the kingdom of 
God like? and whereunto shall 
1 liken it? 


19. It is like unto a grain 
of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his own 
garden; and it grew, and be- 
came a tree; and the birds of 
the heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof. 


20. And again he. said: 
Whereunto shall I liken the 
kingdom of God? 


21. It is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 
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22. And he went on his 
way through cities and villages, 
teaching, and journeying on 
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From odv of the 18th verse some have believed that there 
is indicated a logical sequence of these parables out of the 
preceding event. Our observation of New Testament Greek 
moves us to believe that this adverb here merely serves to 
connect the successive discourse without attention to any 
logical nexus. In fact, in classical Greek, the term frequently 
serves to resume, when a speech has been interrupted, and the 
event in the Synagogue may have been considered by Luke to 
have interrupted the course of his relation of Christ’s doctrinal 
teaching. 

The parable of the mustard seed and of the leaven is 
related by Matthew, XIII. 31—35. Mark relates only the 
parable of the mustard seed, IV. 30—34. To explain why 
Luke relates these parables here, two ways are open to us. 
Hither these two parables once uttered by Jesus are differently 
grouped by Matthew and Mark on one side, and by Luke on 
the other; or Jesus repeated the parables on two different 
occasions. 

The parables have been fully explained in Volume Second 
of our Commentary, pp. 398—403. 

The account of Luke brings Jesus down to Jerusalem. 
Then there is in Luke a slight lacuna, which is filled in by St. 
John. St. Luke next resumes the account after our Lord has 
gone forth across the Jordan. 
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24. The Jews therefore 
came round about him, and 
said unto him: How long dost 
thou hold us in suspense? If 
thou art the Christ tell us 
plainly. 

25. Jests answered them: 
I told you, and ye believe not: 
the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, these bear wit- 
ness of me. 


Bomebut, ye: believes not, 
because ye are not of my 
sheep. 


27. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: 


28. AndI give unto them 
eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand. 


29. My Father, who hath 
given them unto me, is greater 
than all: and no one is able to 


snatch them out of the Father’s 
hand. 


30. 


one. 


I and the Father are 


31. The Jews took upstones 
again to stone him. 


32. Jesus answered them: 
Many good works have I 
showed you from the Father; 
for which of those works do ye 
stone me? 
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33. The Jews answered 
him: For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blas- 
phemy ; and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself 


God. 


34. Jesus answered them: 
Is it not written in your Law: I 
said: Ye are gods? 


35. If he called them gods, 
unto whom the word of God 
came (and the Scripture cannot 
be broken), say ye of him, 


36. Whom the Father sanc- 
tified and sent into the world: 
Thou blasphemest; because I 
said: I am the Son of God? 


37. If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not. 


38. Butif Idothem, though 
ye believe not me, believe the 
works: that ye may know and 
understand that the Father is 
in me, and I in the Father. 

39. They sought again to 
take him: and he went forth 
out of their hand. 

40. And he went away 
again beyond the Jordan into 
the place where John was at 
the first baptizing; and there 
_ he abode. 

41. And many came unto 
him; and they said: John in- 
deed did no sign: but all things 
whatsoever John spoke of this 
man were true. 
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42. And many believed in 42. Kat rorrol émictevoav 
him there. els auTov éKxel. 


At the end of verse 26 xa0as eizrov tyiv is added in A, D, X, 
T, A, A, et al. This reading is approved by the Syriac, Gothic, 
and Ethiopian versions. A very important variant is found in 
the 2oth verse. “O déSwxev is found in x, B*, L, and 15. The 
other authorities have és Sé5wxev, In the same verse A, B and 
X have peifov, which is followed by the Gothic, Bohairic, and 
Jerusalem Syriac versions. The other authorities have peiSov. 
In verse 38 yweoxnte appears in B, L, X, et al. This reading 
is adopted by the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Jerusalem Syriac versions. It is undoubtedly the true reading. 
Others have miotevonte. 

The feast of the dedication here spoken of is that 
feast instituted by Judas Maccabeeus to commemorate the 
reorganization of divine worship in the Temple, after its 
profanation by Antiochus the Illustrious. ‘Now, upon the 
same day that the Temple had been polluted by the strangers, 
on the very same day it was cleansed again. to wit, on the five 
and twentieth day of the month of Casleu.”—II. Maccab. X. 5. 
“And they ordained by a common statute and decree that all 
the nations of the Jews should keep these days every year.” 
—Ibid, 8. 

As it was the rainy season of winter, Jesus walked in the 
shelter of the great porch of Solomon. 

Opinions differ as to what part of the Temple is here 
specified, and it is quite profitless to insert here an inquiry 
concerning it. 

The Jews come round about Jesus, and demand a direct 
declaration who he is. It is to be observed that they demand 
that he declare whether he is the Christ. The animus of this 
demand was false and wicked. It had been foretold by the 
Prophets of Israel that the Christ should be a great king, that 
he would liberate Israel, and restore the throne of David to 
its pristine glory. The Jews perverted. these words to the 
conception of a great temporal ruler. Now, if they could 
obtain from Jesus a direct declaration that he was the Christ, 
they could denounce him to the Romans as a mover of sedition. 
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The Lord Jesus was not yet ready to lay down his life, and he 
therefore declines to answer their question in a manner that 
would furnish evidence for an accusation before the Romans; 
while, at the same time, he leaves no doubt that he is the 
consubstantial Son of God. 

If Jesus were not the Christ, common honesty would have 
demanded that he openly declare in this place that he were not 
he. Preceding events had given the people a right to believe 
him the Christ; yea, men were forced by the clearest evidence 
to believe such truth. Wherefore, it was incumbent on Jesus 
to deny such conception, if it were erroneous. But Jesus was 
the Christ, and therefore he could not deny such truth. He 
gives an affirmative answer to their inquiry; but yet in such a 
prudent way that they cannot make it a basis of accusation 
before the magistrate. This was the method employed by 
Jesus all through his life. He gave us the evidence, but not to 
those who with false hearts wished only to abuse it. The great 
cumulus of evidence of the words and the deeds of Jesus had 
now declared who he was. When he had spoken to them, and 
declared to them that he was the Son of God, the Bread of life, 
the Light of the world, they turned away from him, and 
demanded signs. When he performed these signs, they declared 
that he wrought them in the power of the prince of devils. 
The evidence was there, but they would not believe it. They 
were not seeking for evidence in order to believe, but they 
sought means to suppress the truth. When the poor sinful 
woman at the well in Samaria asked of Jesus concerning the 
Messiah, he gave her a direct explicit declaration: “I that 
speak unto thee am he.’”’—John IV. 26. 

The sense of Jesus’ present words is an affirmation of the 
same truth, and he appeals to his works to corroborate his 
words. It is easy to speak mere words, but Jesus’ words were 
corroborated by the power that stilled the tempest, that healed 
all manner of diseases, that raised the dead. They were 
corroborated also by the Transfiguration on the mount, and by 
the direct testimony of the Father from Heaven. If Jesus were 
not the Christ, God would have directly borne witness to the 
greatest lie ever perpetrated. 

20 
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The Jews pretended that their minds were held back from 
belief by a lack of evidence. Jesus unmasks this hypocrisy, 
and declares to them the real reason why they believe not. He 
but repeats the reason assigned in John, V. 47, and X. 14. 

To invite men to enter into his fold, Jesus declares what 
he does for his sheep. He gives them eternal life, and he 
invests them with a security that nothing can shake. 

Jesus employs the present tense of the verb: “I give them 
eternal life”, for the reason that the graces presently given to 
the righteous are an earnest of eternal life and a participation 
of it. This is the greatest promise ever given to man. Strong 
in man is the instinctive love of life. He will make the 
gteatest efforts to preserve it for a few years, or even for a few 
days. Even when the sunset of life approaches, men look 
forward, and count with a miser’s greed the few probable years 
that they think yet to remain. A few wretched years, shaken 
by the shocks of inevitable suffering, and poisoned by the 
thought of their speedy end; and yet they are practically prized 
above the eternity of life here promised. Of course, few men 
sit down in cool reflection and declare that they hold these few 
fleeting years above eternity, but the conduct of men’s lives is 
sure evidence that for the many this is so. When men are 
moderately happy, even though they have faith, they look at each 
departing year witha pang of regret. For the great body of men, 
there is no great delight in looking forward to the other life. 

The issue of eternal life is a thing that for every man 
sways in the balance, and is dependent on life’s series of 
contingent free acts. This necessary contingency makes it 
uncertain, but this uncertainty is not on the part of God. Man 
can not be lost by an accident. No cause can thrust itself in, 
and frustrate God’s action upon man. Hence, there arises on 
the part of God a security for man that is as absolute as God’s 
own essence. Wherefore, the Council of Trent declares that 
“God never deserts them who are once justified by his grace, 
unless he is first deserted by them.”—Sess. VI. 11. Now, 
Jesus Christ declares that his followers enjoy the same objective 
security. A soldier is inspired in battle by confidence in his 
leader, and so our Leader has here given us motives of the most 
absolute confidence. 
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It is absurd to attempt to draw from these words Calvin’s 
heresy of the inamissibility of righteousness. The Lord is only 
declaring what he will do for those who cleave to him. His 
words establish an objective source of absolute safety and help, 
and invite men to it, but they do not take away the uncertainty 
arising from the defectibility of human will. 

Jesus bases this great promise of security on the relations 
that exist between him and the Father. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses contain a syllogism 
whose conclusion is not explicitly expressed, for the reason that 
it is so evident from the premises. 

There are two probable readings of the first member of the 
twenty-ninth verse. According to the Vatican Codex, the 
Sinaitic Codex, the Regius Codex L, of Paris, and the Vulgate, 
we should read: ‘That which my Father hath given unto me 
is greater than all.” The other authorities favor the reading: 
“My Father who hath given them unto me is greater than 
all.” It seems to us unwise to discuss the relative weight of 
probability of these two readings: the basic sense is the same 
in both cases. If we follow the second reading, the syllogism 
is plain. The Father is omnipotent above all other causes; the 
Father hath therefore omnipotent power to save; the Son and 
the Father are one; therefore the Son hath the same omnipotent 
power to save which the Father hath. It is clear that by the 
expression: ‘JI and the Father are one”, Jesus makes himself 
one and identical in nature with God. This verse has always 
been a Palladium of the Catholics against the Arians to save 
the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the Son. ‘That doctrine 
does not rest on this sentence alone; it rests on a cumulus of 
evidence of which this is only a part; but the clearness of the 
enunciated truth in this place has always made this the 
scriptural formula of the dogma. The Arians vainly endeavored 
to weaken the force of the sentence by contending that it only 
established a moral unity; but, as Maldonatus rightly argues, if 
the sense of the words is thus restricted, the argument of Christ 
proves nothing. A moral unity is a mere unity of wills, and 
such a relation between Christ and the Father would be 
insufficient to support Christ’s pledge of absolute security to all 
who trust in him. Wherefore, it is evident that he declares 
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that no one is able to snatch his sheep out of his hand, because 
his hand is equal to the omnipotent hand of the Father, by the 
equality of which the Son and Father are one in nature. 

The same truth results from the first reading adopted by 
the Vulgate, but the mode of argumentation is somewhat 
altered. According to that reading the Father has given to 
Jesus something which is above all. This thing given by the 
Father to the Son is the eternal act of generation, as the 
Fourth Lateran Council declares: ‘The Father from eternity 
generating the Son, gave him his substance, as he saith: ‘That 
which the Father hath given unto me is greater than all’”. 
Upon this act of eternal generation is based all the attributes of 
the Son, and whenever he speaks of himself in any relation to 
the Father, this essential relation is implicitly contemplated. 
Jesus may appeal to certain titles of authority that are more 
obvious, as for instance his authentic mission from the Father. 
but the argument must finally go back until it rests on the 
absolute basis of Christ’s consubstantiality. In this sentence, 
the thirtieth verse is adduced to declare more explicitly 
the nature of that which the Father hath given to the Son. 
The great truth is not varied by whichsoever reading we 
adopt. 

The Jews are driven to fury by the words of Jesus, and 
they take up stones to stone him. No danger menaces Jesus 
thereby. His is infinite power, and when he shall offer himself, 
then men may put him to death, but not till then. With 
perfect calm, therefore, he remonstrates with them; he appeals 
to the record of his works. He characterizes these works as 
shown from the Father, inasmuch as they were not merely 
human works, but works requiring the divine power of God. 
With the noble courage of conscious sinlessness, Jesus declares 
to them that in his life there can be no cause for the 
punishment they would inflict, unless they place it in some of 
his good works. 

The Jews can not deny the existence of the good works of 
Jesus. They seem to be somewhat sobered by his words, and 
they seek to justify their wish to stone him on his present 
utterance, which they consider a blasphemy. ‘Therefore, they 
understood the words of Jesus to declare his equality in nature 
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with the Father. Hence, Maldonatus tightly declares that 
these stones which the Jews took up to throw at Jesus cry out 
against the Arians. 

Jesus now employs an argument a minore ad majus. He 
calls all the Scriptures of the Old Testament the Law. Now, 
in the eighty-second Psalm, sixth verse, it is written: “I said: 
Ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High.” Jesus 
declares that this appellation was given to them to whom the 
Word of God came, inasmuch as the words are directed to those 
who hold the places of the appointed judges of Israel. If these 
mere men, appointed to represent God as judges, could be called 
gods, and sons of the Most High; much more could he whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into the world call himself the 
Son of God. The “sanctification” here spoken of refers to the 
consecration of the Messiah in his great office. As we have 
said above, both the sanctification and the mission of Jesus rest 
on the eternal generation of the Word. As that eternal act 
was farther removed from the realm of human knowledge, the 
Lord here adduces his authentic mission, of which they could 
not doubt. The Lord does not by this argument wish to limit 
the sense of the statement, “I and the Father are one”, to 
anything less than the consubstantial unity of the Father and 
the Son. He declares his divinity by the strange contrast. 
The Scriptures of God called gods and sons of the Most High 
mere men who were in posts of divine authority. The Jews 
accepted these Scriptures, and ratified the appellation. And 
here was the Son of God, begotten from all eternity, 
consubstantial and equal to the Father, and they would stone 
him for declaring that he was the Son of God. 

Jesus again appeals to his works in support of his true 
character, that men might know and understand that the Father 
was in him, and he in the Father. By this statement, the 
doctrine is formally enunciated of the reciprocal existence in 
one another of the three persons of the Godhead. This is 
called by the Greeks the cupmepuyepnows, and in the Latin 
tongue the cercumincessio. In the passage, therefore, the Lord 
has declared his sonship, his consubstantiality, and his 


circumincession. 
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The argument of Jesus was clear and convincing, but it 
only aroused the Jews to greater fury. They could not answer 
him; but in wild fury they sought to take him captive. His 
hour was not yet come, and he went forth out of their hands, 
and went down beyond the Jordan, into the desert where the 
Baptist inaugurated his great mission. The evident truth of 
Jesus’ teaching drew many to believe in him. The Evangelist 
only gives us the outlines of the arguments by which these 
moved themselves to faith in Jesus. We can fill in these 
outlines as follows: ‘John did no sign, and yet we believed in 
him; this man does great signs, therefore much more should 
we believe in him. And, moreover, if we believe in John we 
should believe in this man; for in him are verified all things 
which John said concerning him for whom he prepared.” 
Their argumeat was logical and sound, and their faith 
reasonable. The New Testament is one grand harmonious 
series of irrefragable arguments in proof of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the other truths of our faith, and yet a strange 
inertia holds men back from faith. The minds of many seem 
to be effected by a sort of spiritual catarrh, so that they can not 
assimilate the truths of the teachings of Jesus. 
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23. And one said unto him: 23. Eizev 8€ m1 ative: 


Lord, are they few that are 
saved ? 

24. And hesaid untothem: 
Strive to enter in by the nar- 
row door: for many, I say unto 
you, shall seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able. 


25. When once the master 
of the house is risen up, and 
hath shut the door, and ye 
begin to stand without, and to 
knock at the door, saying: 
Lord, open to us; and he shall 
answer and say to you: I 
know you not whence ye are; 
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26. Then shall ye begin to 
say: We did eat and drink in 
thy presence, and thou didst 
teach in our streets: 


27. And he shall say: I 
tell you, I know not whence 
ye are; depart from me, all ye 
workers of iniquity. 


28. There shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets, in the kingdom 
of God, and yourselves cast 
forth without. 


29. And they shall come 
from the east and west, and 
from the north and south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. 

30. And behold, there are 
last who shall be first, and 
there are first who shall be 
last. 


31. In that very hour there 
came certain Pharisees, saying 
to him: Get thee out, and go 
hence: for Herod would fain 
kill thee. 


32. And he said unto them: 
Go and say to that fox: Be- 
hold, I cast out devils and per- 
form cures to-day and _to- 
morrow, and the third day I 
am perfected. 


33. Howbeit I must go on 
my way to-day and to-morrow 
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and the day following: for it 
cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem. 


34. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth 
her own brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! 


35. Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate: and I 
say unto you: Ye shall not 
see me, until ye shall say: 
Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. 
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In verse 27, after épe? A has Aéyov: other authorities have 


Deyo. 


The term is omitted by &, and by the Old Italian 


version, and by the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Peshito 


versions. 
Ts sy etal. 
Hort. 


-3and verse B adds *mépa after rH TplTy. 


The Vulgate has followed the reading 7épa. 


In verse 31 we find the reading ®pa in &, A, B*, D, 
This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 


In the 
It is followed by the 


Old Italian version, many codices of the Vulgate, and by the 


Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. 
proper gloss required by the sense. 
deserta of the Vulgate is a gloss. 
elrnte is found in A, D, E, G, H, S, U, V, A, A, et al. 


Tes ea 
In the 35th verse the 
In the same verse éws 7&eu dte 


‘This 


reading is adopted by the Vulgate, and by Cureton’s Syriac. 
It is useless to conjecture what causes inspired this 


question addressed to Jesus or who it was who proposed it. 
This is certain that the question was a useless one, and that it 
is one of the things that God has not willed to reveal to us. 
We should desire the salvation of every man; we should labor 
for the salvation of men with great zeal, and with a noble 
universal sympathy. When that is done, it is not for us to 
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know the mystery of the number of the elect. It is far better 
for us to ask whether we are to be saved or not. ‘To this most 
important question we must give the answer ourselves. Hence 
' the divine Lord transforms the issue of the useless question into 
the personal question of their own salvation, and exhorts them 
to strive to enter in by the narrow door. What would it profit 
a man to know that all other men were saved, if he himself 
were lost? The Lord has omitted nothing that has a profitable 
bearing on the personal question of each man’s salvation. He 
has pointed out the difficulties, and the aids. He has shown us 
the causes of failure and the causes of success; and his analysis 
is not like the fallible judgments of men, but it is the absolute 
truth of God. While our own salvation is a part of the great 
mystery of predestination, we know that we can be saved if we 
co-operate with God’s grace, and we know that God never fails 
those who trust in him. 

In calling the door narrow, and in describing the proper 
effort to enter in as an aywr(fev, the Lord impresses on us the 
conception of the difficulty of salvation. ‘That great issue is 
the only thing in which men should be interested. ‘The beasts 
of the field and of the forest, the birds of the air, and the fishes 
of the water have no other interests save the things that are 
here. ‘Their lives begin and end here. But man’s life only begins 
here in an imperfect state; it is perfected in an eternity of 
life in the kingdom of God. All the things of this world, the 
things of iron, of steel, of gold, the building of empires,—all are 
but the playthings of children. They look big to us now, just 
as the playthings of a child absorb the child’s interest during 
the early stages of its life. Amd the child will grow weary of 
one plaything and turn to another, and to another, until it has 
turned over, and played with all its toys; and in like manner 
we turn from one thing to another, seeking to satisfy the heart’s 
desire. ‘The world’s playthings have been greatly multiplied 
by the work of man. Men busy themselves among them, and 
forget that they have any other life, until the summons of death 
comes, and they rise up, and have their playthings. Hence, 
the number of men is small who agonize for the kingdom of 


God. 
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The many who seek to enter, and can not, are they who 
have neglected God’s graces during their earthly career, and 
when the judgment is upon them, they would enter when it is 
too late. 

The Lord illustrates this by a parable. But in this parable 
Jesus contemplates especially the impenitence of the Jews. 
The natural basis of the parable is a master of a house, who 
invites his friends to a banquet; and when he has waited a 
fitting time for those who were invited, he closes the doors, and 
sits down with those who have accepted his invitation. Then 
others come late, and seek to enter; but the master will not 
admit them. ‘They make use of vain pleadings, but to no avail; 
those doors will never open to them. 

Now, it is of no use to measure this oriental scene by our 
social customs. It is only an illustration, and illustrates the 
futility of every other title except merit in the judgment of 
God. Jesus Christ is the master of the house. He waited for 
Israel; he gave them the first place in the order of time in 
the formation of the Church; he recognized their ancient 
prerogatives, but they abused all; so, as a race, they are outside 
the Church. The Church is one, and they who are outside of 
the Church militant are excluded from the Church triumphant. 

The Lord depicts in a graphic manner the futility of 
all the claims of the worker of iniquity. The Master was 
according to the flesh of the Jewish race; he had lived among 
them, and taught in their streets, but none of these titles is of 
avail in the Judgment: unbelief and sin make the chosen 
people strangers to the Master. 

Then is described the awful despair of the reprobate Jews, 
when they see themselves driven out from the kingdom in 
which the founder of their race and the holy patriarchs have 
entered. 

No words of man can describe that awful despair. If we 
have experienced grave temporal losses through some unwise 
act of ours, we can well remember the gnawing maddening 
reflection, as we realize our loss, and our inability to repair it. 
Such thoughts have driven men mad. What then must be the 
anguish of the soul that sees Heaven close to it forever, and 
hell open to receive it. It can not die; it can not lose 
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consciousness for a moment; it can not go mad. It must live 
forever, and think, and remember through eternity the awful 
words of the eternal sentence: “Depart from me ye cursed, into 
the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The twenty-ninth verse of the present text of Luke 
corresponds to the eleventh verse of the eighth chapter of 
Matthew. It has been explained in the Second Volume of our 
Commentary, pp. 286—288. 

The thirtieth verse applies specifically to the Jews. They 
were the “first” by reason of their descent from Abraham, by 
reason of the promises, and the Law. The great gentile nations 
were the “last.” They were aliens, outcasts, following after 
dumb idols. But in the constitution of Christ’s Church the 
order is inverted. By unbelief Israel lost its pre-eminence; 
while the Gentiles accepted the call of Christ, and are become 
the great body of the Church. 

The present discourse of Jesus was delivered in the 
Transjordanic region in the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas. This 
monster had already slain John the Baptist, and now he is 
disquieted by the preaching of Jesus. This is the first we hear 
of Herod’s design to kill Jesus. Some believe that the 
Pharisees falsely made this declaration, in order to draw Jesus 
to Jerusalem, where they could apprehend him. But the 
response of Jesus seems to concede that Herod really sought his 
life. However, we cannot believe that the Pharisees were 
actuated by any good motives in thus warning Jesus. Most 
probably in their aversion to Jesus, and their wish to drive him 
from their neighborhood, they communicated Herod’s design. 
They may have exaggerated the danger, to see the effect on 
Jesus. ‘The Pharisees of Judeea might be considered as a genus 
by themselves. Their astuteness and wickedness are such that 
it is difficult at all times to discover the motives that actuate 
them. Such is the case at present. Perhaps they wished to 
_ make trial of Jesus, to see if he could be moved by fear to flee 
from Herod. ‘They may have hoped to make use of such flight 
‘to convince the people that Jesus were not the Messiah. 

More profitable is it to turn our attention to Jesus’ words. 
He sums up the character of Herod Antipas in the one epithet 
“fox”, He was cunning, crafty, cruel. 
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Jesus next declares that the design of his life was fixed by 
the power of the Divinity, and no human power could frustrate 
that design. That design comprised the death of Jesus, which 
he here calls his being perfected. The time was fast 
approaching when Jesus would be perfected by his atoning 
death. Only a few months now intervened. The Lord 
figuratively characterizes this brief interval as to-day and 
to-morrow. When that interval should have passed, and the 
work of Jesus should be accomplished, then Jesus would 
voluntarily lay down his life for his sheep. Before that time 
no Herod nor other opposing power could interfere with the 
work of Jesus. Our Savior speaks here in the plenitude of his 
power as the Son of God. He fears nothing, because the 
powers of the universe obey him. 

The Lord adduces another reason why the machinations of 
Herod are vain. The Lord must die in Jerusalem. It is true 
that the act of Crucifixion was accomplished outside the walls 
of the city; but the process took place in Jerusalem; the 
accusers of Jesus were of Jerusalem; the death sentence 
was passed in Jerusalem; the Crucifixion was the act of the 
city of Jerusalem. The Lord foresees that his death must 
be in the great center of Judaism, and he tells the Pharisees 
the same. 

To show the unfaithfulness of that city, he declares that 
it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 

The Lord here employs a hyperbole. Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab, slew many prophets in the northern kingdom; the 
prophets for whom Eliah mourned were not slain in Jerusalem 
(I. Kings, XIX. 10). But in the latter days of the Hebrew 
polity, the greatest violence to the prophets of God was done 
at Jerusalem. The wickedness of the city was the more 
remarkable, as it had been chosen of all the cities of the earth 
as the city of the one true God. And in that chosen city, the 
message of God by the mouth of his prophets was repudiated, 
and the prophets were slain. 

The Lord now gives expression to feelings of great sorrow 
over the sad fate of Jerusalem. The repetition of the name of 


the city in the apostrophe shows the intensity of the Lord’s 
emotions. 
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In charging Jerusalem with killing the prophets, and 
stoning them that are sent to her, the Lord does not limit his 
words to any one act; he speaks of the character of the city. 

In this apostrophe the Lord speaks not of what the Father 
had done for Jerusalem; he speaks only of his own personal 
efforts to save her. The hen gathering her chickens under her 
wings is a striking emblem of tender love and protecting care. 
The gentle infoldment of the extended wings, the perfect 
shelter, the loving instinct of the fowl, all beautifully symbolize 
the love of God. Such had been Yahveh’s attitude toward that 
wicked city, and such was Jesus’ attitude. He had taught in 
her Temple; he had cured her afflicted ones; he had stood in 
her midst, and cried, ‘If any man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink.” But Jerusalem hardened her heart, as did the Jews 
of old in the Exodus. And therefore her punishment is 
predicted by the Messiah. Terrible is that punishment; she is 
left desolate; all her glory is gone; she has no hope, no future. 
She is a desolate ruin. Round about her lie out on the plains 
the ruins of her daughters. 

The Lord next declares that he had made the supreme 
final effort to save Israel. In a short time he would die for 
them, and then they would see him no more until his second 
coming. He wished to impress on them that they were 
rejecting the last call. In his present estate they could reject 
him, despise him, crucify him, but in that second coming all 
would be changed. ‘They could then no longer reject him. 
His glory would fill the universe. In declaring that in that 
event, they would say: ‘Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” Jesus only means that the glory of that 
event will force an acknowledgment from all creatures. That 
acknowledgment will be profitless to the reprobate, but they 
must afford it. ‘In the name of Jesus every knee shall bow in 
Heaven, on earth, and under the earth, and every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father.” —Philipp. II. ro—11. 

The phrase: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” is found in the 118th Psalm, 26th verse. It 
conveyed the highest expression of the people’s devotion to the 
one who represented the authority and the power of God. It 
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was an expression also of adoration of God, because it paid 
worship to God through his representative; but like many other 
passages of the same nature, as used of Jesus Christ, it has 
a higher sense than had been before given it. Jesus came in 
the name of the Lord, because he was sent by God to redeem 


the world. 


He will come again in the name of the Lord, when 


he comes as the Judge constituted by the Father to judge the 


living and the dead. 


He comes in the name of the Lord, 


because he is the Lord, and the universe is his inheritance. 


LUKE eXIViia- 


1. And it came to pass, 
when he went into the house 
of one of the rulers of the 
Pharisees on a sabbath to eat 
bread, that they were watching 
him. 


2. And behold, there was 
before him a certain man who 
had the dropsy. 


3. And Jesus answering 
spoke unto the lawyers and 
Pharisees, saying: Is it law- 
ful to heal on the sabbath, or 
not? 

4. But they held their 
peace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go. 


5. And he said unto them: 
Who of you shall have an ass 
or an ox fallen into a well, and 
will not straightway draw him 
up on a sabbath day? 


6. And they could not 
answer again unto these things. 


7. And he spoke a parable 
unto those who were bidden, 
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when he marked how they 
chose out the chief seats; say- 
ing unto them: 


8. When thou art bidden 
of any man toa marriage feast, 
sit not down in the chief seat; 
lest haply a more honorable 
man than thou be bidden of 
him, 

9. And he that bade thee 
and him, shall come and say 
to thee: Give this man place; 
and then thou shalt begin with 
shame to take the lowest place. 


1o. But when thou art bid- 
den, go and sit down in the 
lowest place; that when he 
that hath bidden thee cometh, 
he may say tothee: Friend, 
go up higher: then shalt thou 
have glory in the presence of 
all that sit at meat with thee. 


Iz. For every one that 
exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 


12. And he said to him also 
that had bidden him: When 
thou makest a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy friends; nor 
thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen, 
nor rich neighbors; lest haply 
they also bid thee again, anda 
recompense be made thee. 


13. But when thou makest 


a feast, bid the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 
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14. And thou shalt be 14. Kal pardpios éoy, 67 
blessed; because they have not ov« €yovow avtatrobovval col: 
wherewith to recompense thee: avtamodoOjcerar yap cou ev 
for thou shalt be recompensed 7 avaotdce Tav dixalov. 
in the resurrection of the just. 


In the fifth verse &, K, L, X, II, 1 and 32 have dovos: B 
and many other authorities have vids. 

In the present event we find our Lord dining with one of 
the chief men of the sect of the Pharisees. The company is 
made up of members of the same sect. Every element of the 
event reveals a plot to secure evidence against Jesus. It is the 
sabbath day, and there was present a man who had the dropsy. 
Some believe that the man came fortuitously upon the scene; 
others believe that the Pharisees introduced him there by 
design. The fact must remain in doubt, although the latter 
opinion seems to us more probable. The dropsical man is not 
evidently one of the sect, but a poor afflicted one, and we can 
not see how such a one would have entered in there by chance. 

It is also worthy of note that the man is placed “before 
Jesus”, where Jesus must see him, and note his infirmity. 
Everything reveals a design to entrap the Lord. Jesus is 
conscious of the thoughts of these plotting Pharisees. "They 
have uttered no word, but words are not necessary to the Reader 
of hearts. Jesus himself forces the issue; for he welcomes an 
opportunity to refute the absurd theories of the Pharisees. 

The Lord Jesus first asks for an opinion on sabbath 
healing, that he may present in discussion the truth on the 
question, but the sectaries cloak their dishonesty by silence. 
Silence is not alone the refuge of fools; it is also often the last 
resort of dishonesty at bay, which will not yield. 

A thing founded in falsehood must at some time fail: only 
truth is eternal. Falsehood may gain the world’s favor, and 
run a long course, but it must finally be swept away before the 
triumph of the truth of God. 

The Lord now takes the man and heals him, and in the 
healing he purposely employs the physical contact of his divine 
hand to violate the traditions of the Pharisees. The Law of 
truth must first brush away these Pharisaic obstructions before 


ea 
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it could plant the great principles of eternal truth in men’s 
hearts. The Lord defends his action here as on former 
occasions by such an appeal to truth and fact that the Pharisees 
could not answer him. 

The Evangelists have recorded many cures effected by 
Jesus on the sabbath: it seems that he especially chose this 
point to illustrate the difference between the genius of the New 
Testament and the casuistry of the Pharisees. 

A leading characteristic of the Pharisees was an intense 
desire of public praise and honor. ‘This vain craving manifested 
itself in all their acts. In the Temple, on the streets, at 
banquets, and in other places they thrust themselves into the 
first places. The Lord now employs a parable to teach them a 
lesson of humility. To understand the full significance of this 
lesson, let us imagine ourselves at a marriage-feast. The master 
of the feast has invited men of various ranks in society, and has 
a wish to arrange his guests in the order of their social standing. 
But now an arrogant, self-seeking fellow pushes his way up, and 
takes the place of honor at the table. Then the master of the 
feast comes personally conducting some man of eminence in 
society, and he finds the place of honor, which he intended for 
his distinguished guest, occupied by the arrogant fellow. Then 
follows the severe rebuke recorded in the Gospel. ‘The scene 
easily opens itself out before us. There is the indignant host, 
the shamed and crestfallen upstart, and the company looking on, 
and witnessing his just shame. 

By the quick process of thought the scene changes. We 
are at another marriage-feast, and an honorable man enters. He 
modestly takes a humble place at the table. He attracts no 
notice to himself. He is sobered by the reflections of a true 
and deep wisdom. ‘The master comes, and surveys his guests, 
and finds the humble man in an inferior place. Immediately 
he goes up to him, and before all the guests leads him up 
to a more honorable place. The humble man thus receives 
great honor before all the assembled guests; for the direct 
testimony of the master of the feast that he is worthy of a 
better place is heightened by the man’s modesty in choosing 
a lower place. 

2 
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In the eleventh verse the Lord declares that thus it shall” 
ever be in human life. ‘The proud man shall be humbled ; and 
the humble man shall be exalted. Of course, this is only true in 
God’s dealings with man. ‘The world does not reward humility 
nor truth. In the parable, the master of the feast represents 
Almighty God, and the two men respectively represent the 
proud and humble of mankind. The proud man disgusts God, 
and draws upon himself a severe condemnation ; the humble 
man is exalted in honor by the just Judge. 

Sometimes God’s dealings with the proud and with the 
humble are made manifest on earth. They were made manifest 
in the Mother of God, in David, in Moses; but the grand 
fulfillment of all these promises is in the final judgment of the 
world. 

Of course, when a reward is promised to a virtue, it is 
understood that the other virtues must be present also: it is 
simply an assertion that the tendency of such virtue is to move 
God to reward it in a special manner. ‘The reverse is true of 
the vices; but the adage must be borne in mind: Bonum ex 
integra causa; malum ex quocumque defectu. One virtue 
can not win Heaven for a man; but one vice may cause its loss. 

The Lord now addresses a word of admonition to the 
master of the feast. The character of the Lord entitled him to 
speak to men as no mere man could speak. He was the Lord 
God, and represented all that belongs to the great eternal life of 
man. His is the master voice sounding out clear and sure 
amidst the wild tumult and falseness of the world, and calling 
men to truth, and peace, and life beyond with God. Hence 
here, taking occasion of the banquet to which he had been 
invited, he issues a sweet persuasive call to mercy and love of 
the poor. It is the spirit of his words that he wishes us to 
receive. All the language of Holy Writ can be made absurd 
by an excessive literalism. He has not forbidden a man to 
invite his brethren, and kinsmen, and his rich neighbors to 
dinner, or to supper. But he has declared that z¢ counts more 
for the kingdom of Heaven to invite the poor and afflicted. 
The exchange of hospitality among men in society has nothing 
essentially religious in it. It is a part of the enjoyment of this 
world. It is practised by believers and unbelievers alike. It is 
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not condemned nor excluded by the present counsel of Christ ; 
but it is simply declared therein that it is better to feed the 
poor than to entertain kinsmen and rich neighbors. As we 
have before explained, when Christ says that a man can not 
follow him without hating father and mother, he means that 
men must love him to such a degree that no other love could 
ever separate them from him. So here Christ means that the 
exchange of hospitality among people possessed of means in 
society does not profit a man’s soul before God, as does the 
feeding of the poor. When a man entertains a kinsman or rich 
neighbor, it is understood that the person entertained shall in 
like manner pay the obligation. Christ declares that when a 
man feeds the poor, Almighty God assumes the obligation of 
the recompense, and will recompense the giver in the eternal life 
which is here called the resurrection of the just. It is great 
wisdom thus to make God, so to speak, our debtor. It is the 
best of investments, and the fruit thereof will be exceedingly 


great. 
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15. And when one of them 15. “Akovoas 6€ Ts TOV 


that sat at meat with him heard 
these things, he said unto him: 
Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. 


16. But he said unto him: 
A certain man made a great 
supper; and he bade many: 


17. And he sent forth his 
servant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden: 
Come; for all things are now 
ready. 


18. And they all with one 
consent began to make excuse. 
The first said unto him: I 
have bought a field, and I must 
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needs go out and see it: I 
pray thee have me excused. 


19. And another said: I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to prove them: I 
pray thee have me excused. 


20. And another said: I 
have married a wife, and there- 
fore I cannot come. 


21. And the servant came, 
and told his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house 
being angry said to his servant: 
Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor and maimed 
and blind and lame. 


22. And the servant said: 
Lord, what thou didst com- 
mand is done, and yet there is 
room, 


23. And the lord said unto 
the servant: Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and con- 
strain them to come in, that 
my house may be filled. 


24. For I say unto you, 
that none of those men who 
were bidden shall taste of my 
supper. 
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This is approved 
Other authorities have 


In the 17th verse wdvra is omitted by &*, &°, B, L, 


R, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the preceding discourse Christ had spoken of the 
kingdom of Heaven under the figure of a banquet to which men 
are invited in recompense for their charity to the poor. In 
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Holy Writ Heaven is often spoken of under the figure of a 
banquet. There is no evidence that this conception of Heaven 
was with the Jews in any way gross or carnal; it was a 
legitimate figure of speech. 

There is nothing remarkable in the man’s speech which is 
here recorded. It was a commonplace remark arising naturally 
out of the theme which Jesus had introduced. ‘The words as 
they stand express the soul’s high valuation of Heaven. We 
can not tell what was the man’s motive in making the 
declaration; and it is far more profitable to turn our attention 
to the important discourse of Jesus which follows. 

In this parable, the man who makes the great supper is 
God; the great supper is Heaven. Under the figure of those 
who were invited we may first recognize the Jews. It wasa 
custom in the East to invite the guests some time in advance, 
and then to issue a second invitation when the feast was now 
ready. So Almighty God gave invitation to the Jews through 
Moses and the Prophets to come to his great supper. ‘The 
proximate invitation came through Jesus Christ, who, in the 
parable, is called the servant of the master of the feast. This 
Servant declared to men that all things were ready; for by his 
coming the kingdom of Heaven was opened up to men. 

The supper is called great, and it is stated that many are 
invited, to represent to us that God has prepared Heaven for 
every man that will heed his call. 

The call came first to the Jews, in fulfillment of God’s 
promises to the patriarchs. And the Jews, as a nation, rejected 
the call. There is no event in the history of the world like to 
the apostasy of the Jews. Under the First Alliance, God had 
come so close to them. ‘They had seen the Red Sea open its 
waters to permit them to pass through its bed. They had seen 
Sinai quaking and flaming, as God talked with Moses on its 
summit. ‘They had seen Jordan’s waves recede into a wall of 
water to open a passage for their entrance into the promised 
land. They had seen the walls of Jericho fall down without 
the work of hands, to give them victory over their foes. God 
had fought their battles, and had blessed them in manifold 
ways. His glory filled their temple, and his voice came daily 
to them through the mouths of the Prophets. Buta still clearer 
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revelation came with Jesus. He came in the plenitude of the 
power of the Godhead, and no evidence was wanting that he 
spoke the truth. He issued a clear call to men to enter the 
kingdom which he purchased for man by his death. And yet 
that chosen people received not their Redeemer. 

Under the figure of the various excuses alleged by those 
that are invited, the Lord represents all those interests that are 
antagonistic to man’s great spiritual estate. The three excuses 
are general heads for the cares, riches, and pleasures of this life, 
which, as previously declared, Luke VIII. 14, choke a man’s 
soul, and prevent it from producing any spiritual fruit. 

The anger of the master of the feast, when informed of the 
rejection of his invitation, represents the anger of God upon the 
unrepenting sinner. Dreadful for a man is the thought that 
God is angry with him. That thought burns its way into his 
inmost soul, and destroys all peace. The man of sin can not be 
happy in his thoughts; he must fear to look into his soul. 
Over everything in his life there hangs that dark shadow of the 
anger of God. 

The master of the feast now gives commandment to his 
servant to summon quickly from the streets and lanes of the 
city the poor and infirm to the banquet. The command urges 
haste; for the banquet is prepared and waiting. 

This feature of the parable, as far as it pertains to the 
Jewish people, represents the acceptance of Christ’s call by some 
of the poor people of the Jewish nation. From Acts, VI. 7, we 
learn that some of the priests believed in Jesus; and also Acts, XV. 
5, inform us that some Pharisees believed; but asa general rule 
the upper classes of the Jews rejected Jesus. Indeed, in John, 
VII. 48—49, the Pharisees ask with insolent arrogance: “ Hath 
any of the rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees?” And 
they despise the common people, some of whom had _ believed: 
“But the multitude who knoweth not the law are accursed.” 
And now the invitation goes forth out of the city into the - 
highways and hedges, and the master bids to compel them to 
come in. 

This part of the parable represents the going out of the 
call unto salvation to the Gentile nations. ‘There is room for 
all. The command to constrain them to come in does not mean 
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that force is to be used in imparting faith to men. Faith must 
be the voluntary acceptance of the truths of God: but this 
urgency of the commandment represents God’s eagerness to 
save man, and also the zeal which he commands to his 
representatives to accomplish that great work. 

The meaning of this parable is not limited to its application 
to the Jewish people; it is true in its universal application to 
all men. God invites all men to the great supper, which is 
Heaven. He has appointed commissioned servants, who ever 
deliver this invitation to men. ‘The men who are engaged in 
the great enterprises of the world, in very large part, neglect this 
call; but it receives a better acceptance from the poor, and 
afflicted, and humble. And these latter ones are called into the 
great supper, while God turns away from those who choose the 
world and pleasure in preference to the kingdom of Heaven. 
The pagans of ancient days worshiped many gods; but the 
pagans of our day worship only one god, Mammon. In the 
present life of man, nothing is real but business and money. 

It is to be observed in this parable that none of the men 
who refused to accept the invitation did so by reason of any 
unlawful engagement. It is lawful to possess lands and cattle, 
and to marry; and yet these men hear the dreadful sentence 
that not one of them shall taste of the supper of the master. 
The sentence is very emphatic. Not only shall they not enjoy 
a full part of the supper; but they shall not taste of it. Such 
terrible words are employed by Almighty God to express his 
attitude towards the worshipers of this world. 

It is proven therefore that men can lose Heaven by an 
excessive following after things that are in themselves lawful. 
In fact, a very large portion of civilized humanity suffer this 
great loss in that manner. ‘They live respectably, and honestly ; 
they have many of the natural virtues; they even go to church. 
But they have taken the world into their hearts in the place of 
God. Their great interest is in the thought and the progress of 
this world. It is easier to serve this world than to serve the 
one true God. One looks about him, and he sees other men 
straining brain, and nerves, and muscles to possess this world. 
Men who thus succeed count for something among men. 
Society looks up to them, and honors them. The tendency is 
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strong upon a man to imitate these men. The fascination 
grows stronger as one becomes practised in the ways of business. 
The world measures a man’s importance by what he possesses ; 
wealth is now constituted the absolute measure of a man’s life. 
The world is in a fever, in which the spiritual side of man’s 
nature is deranged. It is easy to become infected with this 
fever, and thus the multitudes of men with hot and restless 
souls turn from the living God, and stretch out their hands for 
the perishable goods of earth. And this wild delirium of the 
world daily spreads its course, and fastens itself even upon those 
holy ones who are called to be the guides of men. And if we 
would be true followers of Christ, we must hold ourselves free 
from influences that surround us like the atmosphere of our 
lives. We must do not that which men round about us are 


doing, but what Christ did. 


We must hold ourselves as 


pilgrims in a world that is not ours. 


LUKE XIV. 25—35. 


25. Now there went with 
him great multitudes: and he 
turned, and said unto them: 


26. If any man cometh 
unto me, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be m 
disciple. | 


27. Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my dis- 
ciple. 


28. For which of you, de- 
siring to build a tower, doth 
not first sit down and count 
the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to complete it? 
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27. “Oot otv od Baotave 
Tov oTavpov éavTod, Kal gpyeras 
orlaw mov, od Stivatar elvai jou 
pbabnrns. 
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29. Lest haply, when he 
hath laid a foundation, and is 
not able to finish, all that be- 
hold begin to mock him, say- 
ing: 

30. This man began to 


build, and was not able to 
finish. 


31. Or what king, as he 
goeth to encounter another 
king in war, will not sit down 
first and take counsel whether 
he is able with ten thousand 


to meet him that cometh 
against him, with twenty 
thousand ? 


32. Orelse, while the other 
is yet a great way off, he send- 
eth an ambassage, and asketh 
conditions of peace. 


33. So therefore whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple. 

34. Salt therefore is good: 
but if even the. salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned? 


35. It is fit neither for the 
land nor for the dunghill: men 
cast itout. He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 
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The twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh verses 
of the present text of Luke correspond in substance to the 
thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth verses of the tenth chapter of 
Matthew. ‘‘hey have been explained in the Second Volume of 
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our Commentary, pages 485—487. Luke has also previously 
recorded the command to carry the cross, [X. 34, and we have 
explained the verse ibid., pages 681—682. On more than one 
occasion the Lord used these illustrations to inculcate the great 
truths of his kingdom. In the present instance, brethren and 
sisters are added to make the statement more emphatic. Taking 
the created objects for which man feels the strongest love, the 
Lord declares that these must give way, and count as nothing, 
when they stand in the way of man’s following after Jesus 
Christ. The sense of to hate, as here employed, is to love an 
object less than another. The reason of its use here is to 
emphasize the preeminence of man’s duty to God over every 
created thing. The list of the objects which might hold man 
back from the service of God is not completely enumerated, but 
every created thing is represented by these chief objects of a 
man’s love. God comes first, and every created thing is 
subordinate. 

It is not verified in man’s life that the Master comes visibly 
before man, and asks the man to make a direct choice between 
him and the world. Jesus is out beyond the range of sense, 
only to be reached by faith. The creatures come right up close 
to man, and appeal to his senses. It seems to man long to 
wait for the happiness that only comes after death. Hence 
many there are who neglect this command of Jesus, and who 
give to the creature a love which is antagonistic to the love of 
God. 

Now it is rare that any of the persons here specified holds 
an enmity with the love of God. In the beginning of 
Christianity there were often divisions of families by reason of 
the cause of Christ, but now rarely does God find a rival in any 
of the persons here enumerated. But Jesus mentions those 
persons who are the chief objects of man’s love, to declare that 
the duty of following the Lord must be supreme over every 
other object, no matter how well-beloved. Therefore we are 
called upon to give up everything that we love, and bear every 
suffering, when necessary for the following of Christ. This 
brings into the mind the thought that the following of Christ 
is a hard course. This thought is strengthened by the two 
following parables. A man who rashly begins to build an 
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edifice, and is not able to complete it is worse off than he who 
never began. He loses all that he has put into the building, and 
is mocked for his folly. In like manner, it would be most unwise 
to engage rashly in a war against superior forces, where the event 
must be unfavorable. The conquered receive harder conditions 
after the war, and they suffer a great loss of men and property. 
Now these two parables illustrate but one great thought in 
the Christian’s life, and that is that he who sets out to follow 
Christ must be prepared for renunciation, suffering, and labor. 
Some have thought that the parable means that it is better 
not to begin to follow Christ, than to begin and fail. ‘They 
quote for this the Second Epistle of St. Peter, II. 21: “For 
it were better for them not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than, after knowing it, to turn back from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them.” Of course, the 
statement of St. Peter is true, but it is delivered not with a 
view in any way to commend the state of ignorance of the way 
of righteousness, but to the intent to emphasize the malice of 
backsliding. In our present parables something is positively 
commended in contrast to the rash engaging in the enterprise 
without sufficient thought. Now that which is commended can 
not be the giving up of the following of Christ on account of 
its difficulty. Sucha judgment would not be wisdom; it would 
be the height of folly and cowardice. Moreover, it would be 
false; for by the grace of God that following is possible. In 
the two parables, the course of wisdom for the builder in case of 
his inability to finish his tower would have been to desist from 
beginning to build; and the wise king, who finds that he can 
not make headway against the enemy, asks for peace. These 
two lines of action have no counterpart in the moral application 
of the parables, for the reason that a man is always able by the 
grace of God to save his soul. Hence the forethought and the 
counting of the cost can not lead a man to the conclusion that 
he can not accomplish the great work of his salvation. Why 
then is the antecedent weighing of the issue so earnestly 
commanded? Not that men may, if they find it too difficult, 
draw back from the enterprise; but that men may be more 
faithful in the arduous way of salvation, from the fact that they 
expect such a tenor of their course, and are prepared for it. 
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It is vain for us to seek in the moral order a counterpart of 
the tower, and of the opposing king, and his twenty thousand. 
All these things are embodied in the parable as merely natural 
elements of its construction, and they have no ulterior meaning. 
The sense of both parables is therefore that the affair of 
salvation is a great and arduous untertaking; that a man should 
give mature thought to the issue; and that he should be 
prepared for labor and sorrow. 

In the thirty-third verse, Jesus demands as a condition of 
discipleship that a man renounce all that he hath. This great 
ptinciple is true in various applications to human life. In its 
absolute sense it demands that a man hold nothing dearer than 
his service of Jesus Christ. In this sense, not only all that a 
man hath of extrinsic goods, but even his life must be held of 
less worth than man’s service of God. ‘This follows naturally 
from the nature of God, and from our relations to him. He is 
not one of many gods, but the one only true God, from whom 
we have received everything. He loves us, and has asked for 
our love in return, and our love of him should be proportionate 
to what he is tous. ‘Therefore, if there be anything which we 
love more than God, we pervert the great order of nature, and 
are become idolators. 

Now the great act of renunciation here commanded by 
Christ needs not always be an actual separation of a man from 
all possessions. A man can have and hold property, and yet 
serve God, and prepare for Heaven; but those possessions must 
not be the rival of God. The world clamors for man’s service, 
and exhibits right before man’s eyes its goods. It gives all that 
it has to give here,—here where you can see it, and feel it. God 
asks for man’s service, and speaks to man of a wonderful 
kingdom whose happiness surpasses the power of thought. 
There he will give the great reward; but it seems to us poor 
foolish mortals so far off, so unlike this present world where we 
are at home, that rarely does the thought of Heaven bring the 
satisfaction that comes with the possessions of this world. 

That great principle of renunciation is the fountain whose 
waters must irrigate the arid soil of men’s souls. Where its 
waters do not flow, there is a dry dead desert. Where its waters 
flow most copiously, there life is most abundant. ‘The principle 
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starts with the absolutely necessary minimum, that with every 
man God must be first. This allows the holding of property, 
but not the adoration of property. From this point the scale 
rises, as men give less to this world, and more to God. It 
teaches its highest degree of excellence in the man who actually 
gives up everything, and takes the Lord for his portion. It is 
our duty therefore to struggle up to as high a point as possible 
in that scale of excellence. 

The last two verses of this chapter of St. Luke correspond 
in substance to the thirteenth verse of the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, and the theme has been explained in the Second 


Volume of Commentary, pages 1oI—104. 
The discourse of Christ closes with a solemn admonition 
to men to pay heed to these important truths. 


LUKE XV. 1—r0: 


1. Now all the publicans 
and sinners were drawing near 
unto him for to hear him. 


2. And both the Pharisees 
and the scribes murmured, say- 
ing: ‘This man receiveth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them. 


3. And he spoke unto them 
this parable, saying: 

4. What man of you having 
a hundred sheep, and having 
lost one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and -go after 
that which is lost, until he 
_ find it? 

5. And when he hath found 
it, he layeth it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing. 

6. And when he cometh 
home, he calleth together his 
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friends and his neighbors, say- 
ing unto them: Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost. 


7, I say unto you: That 
even so there shall be joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over 
ninety nine righteous persons, 
who need no repentance. 


8. Or what woman having 
ten pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a 
lamp, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently until she 
find it? 


9. And when she hath 
found it, she calleth together 
her friends and neighbors, say- 
ing: Rejoice with me, for I 
have found the piece which I 
had lost. 


10. Even so, I say unto 
you: There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. 


LUKE XV. I—IO. 
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The statement of St. Luke, that “all the publicans and 


sinners were drawing near to Jesus to hear him”, does not mean 
that every man of this class in all Judea is included. ‘The 
expression simply imports that wherever Jesus went, the greater 
number of this class came to him. Doubtless, when it became 
known that the great prophet received these poor outcasts, 
they came to him in such numbers as to justify St. Luke’s 
statement. 

There are two ways of mingling with sinners. One way is 
to go down to their level, to adopt their ways, to live their life. 
This is wrong. This Christ did not. ‘There is another way, 
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which is to go down where the sinners are, and by kindness and 
counsel help them up to stand again on the plane of men: this 
was Christ’s great aim. This is his aim to-day, and he is 
present to any sinner who wishes to rise. The most abject 
outcast, against whom every man’s hand is raised, can feel that 
if he turn to God, Jesus Christ will receive him, and help him. 

Jesus Christ became all things to all men. He ate with 
publicans and sinners, not to approve their way of life, but to 
have occasion to introduce into their lives the knowledge of 
Salvation. 

The merciful act of Jesus gave offense to the Pharisees, 
and they, not daring to protest openly to the Master, vent their 
feelings in murmurs among themselves. Jesus knowing their 
thoughts defends his conduct by three grand parables. ‘The 
first of these corresponds in substance to Matthew XVIII. 
I2—13. We have explained it on pages 58 and 59 of this 
present volume. It will not be superfluous to add a few words 
here to be taken in conjunction with our previous exposition. 
The act of the man in calling together his friends and neighbors 
to rejoice with him at the finding of his sheep is purely oriental; 
it has no counterpart in our more complex western life. As an 
illustration of a moral issue, it represents the joy of Heaven at 
the return of a sinner. This is the great truth -whereon 
our minds should rest, the joy of God, the joy of the angels, the 
joy of the saints over the sinner that repenteth. . 

To illustrate this joy still further, Jesus declares that it is 
more over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance. 

This parable certainly does not mean that God holds in 
greater price a repenting sinner than ninety-nine righteous 
persons, or than one righteous person. God’s interest in the 
sinner and his joy at his return are simply illustrated under the 
figure of human events. ‘To explain this, let us contemplate in 
our minds a father and mother in the midst of their children. _ 
Let us suppose that on a certain occasion the children assemble 
at the parental home. All are there save one. All save him 
are good, and happy. They cluster round the well-beloved 
father and mother, giving them every expression of love and 
honor. It isa scene of peace and happiness. The father and 
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mother are certainly happy, surrounded by their sons and their 
daughters. But in the midst of all the joy there is one element 
of sadness. At times a sudden sadness comes upon all, as 
though they were all thinking the same thought, a thought too 
sad for utterance. ‘The mother’s thoughts go back to the time 
when a rosy cheeked boy knelt to pray at her knee. He was so 
fair and good as a child. The father thinks of him, as he 
walked by his side hand in hand, proud to be by the side of the 
parent whom men respected. The father had prepared an 
inheritance for all; he had thought to have all united round 
him. But the wayward son had turned his back upon it all. 
He had chosen the ways of crime, and had brought disgrace 
upon father and mother, brother and sister. And then he had 
gone away, and no one knew his whereabouts. But lo, who 
knocks at the door? ‘The father opens it, and in an instant his 
long lost son is in his arms. The mother rushes forward, and 
falls upon his neck; brothers and sisters embrace him in 
speechless joy. And then the wanderer speaks; he has left 
forever the ways of crime; he has made satisfaction for all the 
wrongs committed; he has come back to righteousness as well 
as to home. Now will not the joy of that home be greater at 
his return than it was when all were present save him alone? 
We need not say that the parents loved him more than their 
other children. But the great love which the parents have for 
all their children finds a special expression - towards this 
returniug one, from the fact that his return displaces the sorrow 
that had filled their hearts over his unhappy state. His return 
draws upon himself, for the time being, the vast resources of his 
parents’ and his kindred’s love. 

Now we must transfer the whole scene to Heaven, to 
illustrate Heaven’s joy at the return of a repenting sinner. Of 
course, there is much in the parable that is not literally verified 
in the action of God towards the sinner; but this is inserted to 
aid our weak minds to mount up to an understanding of God’s 
tender love of human souls. We can never love any object as 
God loves us. One who loves will not lose the loved object 
without an effort to save it; and this effort will be proportionate 
to the love which actuates it. 
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The same truth is illustrated by the example of the woman 
who loses one drachma out of ten. 

The drachma was the principal silver coin of the ancient 
Greeks. It varied in value among the different nations. 
Roughly speaking, its average value would range between 
eighteen and twenty cents of our money, but in ancient days the 
purchasing power of money was much greater. 

The essential elements of the second parable are the 
following: A woman loses a piece of money; she bestows a 
diligent search upon it till she finds it; she then rejoices at its 
recovery. A soul wanders away from God. ‘The shepherd had 
ninety-nine sheep left; the woman had nine pieces of silver 
left; and God has a countless multitude left. What matter 
then if one be lost? Ah, no, the shepherd leaves the ninety-nine 
sheep, and goes out into the night to seek for a wanderer; the 
woman drops every other interest, and concentrates all her 
energies to find the lost piece; and God, of whose infinite nature 
man can form no adequate thought, goes after a sinful ian, a 
selfish wretched man, to call him back. The wanderer goes 
far, and yet God follows. With blackest ingratitude the sinner 
repulses God’s grace, and yet, hear, O Heaven and earth, God 
follows, and calls the wanderer back. And many do heed that 
merciful call, and come back; but there are others who harden 
their hearts even to the last, and die in their sins. 
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tz, And he said: A cer- 11. Eiwev 6€: “AvOpwrds 


tain man had two sons: 


12. And the younger of 
them said to his father: Father, 
give me the portion of thy sub- 
stance that falleth tome. And 
he divided unto them his liv- 
ing. 

13. And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his jour- 
ney into a far country; and 
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there he wasted his substance 
with riotous living. 


14. And when he had spent 
all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that country; and he began 
to be in want. 


15. And he went and joined 
himself to one of the citizens 
of that country; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed 
swine. 


16. And he would fain 
have been filled with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 


17. But when he came to 
himself he said: How many 
hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with 
hunger! 


18. I will arise and go to 
my father, and will say unto 
him: Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy 
sight: 


1g. I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me 
as one of thy hired servants. 


20. And he arose, and came 
to his father. But while he 
was yet afar off, his father saw 
him, and was moved with com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him. 
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21. And the son said unto 
him: Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy 
sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 


22. But the father said to 
his servants: Bring forth 
quickly the best robe, and put 
it on him: and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his 
Peek. 

23. And bring the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat, 
and make merry: 


24. For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 


25. Now his elder son was 
in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard music and dancing. 


26. And he called to him 
one of the servants, and in- 
quired what these things 
might be. 

27. And he said unto him: 
Thy brother is come; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received 
him safe and sound. 


28. But he was angry, and 
would not go in: and his 
father came out, and intreated 
him. 

29. But he answered and 
said to his father: Lo, these 
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many years do I serve thee, 
and I never transgressed a com- 
mandment of thine: and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with 
my friends: 


30. But when this thy son 
came, who hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou 
killedst for him the fatted calf. 


31. And he said unto him: 
Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that is mine is thine. 


32. But it was meet to 
make merry and be glad: for 
this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again; and was lost, 
and is found. 
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In the 16th verse yoptac@jva is the reading of &, B, D, L, 


Reet al: 


Other authorities have yeuloa: tiv KoiXlav av’tod. In 


verse 21 the final clause molnoov pe as eva Tov wicBi@y cov is 


found in &, B, D, U, X, et al. 
other authorities have avéfncev. 
the others have épudop. 


In verse 24 B has &noev: the 
In the 29th verse B has épiquov: 


By common consent of all, this parable is considered the 
most beautiful and touching of all the Lord’s parables. It 


reveals to us the deep recesses of the repenting sinner’s heart; 
it portrays the loneliness and misery of sin, the quality of true 
repentance, and the superabundant mercy of God. It is an 
everlasting appeal to the sinner to come back from the swine 
and the pods to the peace of the Father’s house. 

By the Jewish law the first-born son received a double 
portion of the inheritance; hence the prodigal son being the 
younger of two sons received one third of the patrimony. It 
suits well that in the parable it is the younger son who seeks to 
be given his portion: the land, flocks, and herds remained with 
the first-born, and the others were given their portion in money. 
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The father was not bound to make this division before his 
death; but in his love for his son he gives him his portion. 
And the younger son takes his patrimony, and goes far from his 
father, that no restraint may be upon him. He spends all in 
riotous living, and then a famine comes, and he is in want. In 
dire distress he offers himself to a citizen of that land, who sets 
him to do the lowest menial service, to pasture hogs. He must 
live in the fields, and suffer hunger to the extent that he longed 
to obtain some of the carob-pods which were fed to the hogs, 
and no man gave him even this food. It is evident that his 
occupation was simply to mind the hogs, but another gave the 
hogs their food. 

The swine’s food here mentioned is the fruit of the 
carob-tree, the xepatéa, so called from the horn-shaped pods. 
The tree is of the natural order Leguminosz, and the plant in 
question is of the species Siliqua, a native of the countries 
skirting the Mediterranean. The pods are sometimes called 
locust beans, and again, St. John’s bread, from the supposition 
that they were the food of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
They contain a sweet nutritious pulp, and are extensively used 
for feeding animals. We have seen ships laden with these 
dried pods, bound for France, where they are fed to horses. 

In his extreme hunger and degradation he ‘‘comes to 
himself”; the wild dream of pleasure is dissolved; his thoughts 
go back to the well-provided home that he has left. He left 
the position of an honored son in that home; he now sadly 
contrasts his wretchedness with the condition of one of his 
father’s hired servants. Being touched with true repentance, 
he feels that he has forfeited the right ever more to be 
considered as his father’s son; but he will return, and beg that 
father to make him one of his servants. He will acknowledge 
that he has sinned against Heaven and against his father. 

To sin against Heaven is to sin against God; for Heaven 
and God are often in Holy Scripture considered as synonyms. 

In declaring that he has sinned against Heaven, the poor 
prodigal acknowledges the gravity of his offense: 


“OQ, my offense is rank, 
It smells to Heaven.”’ 
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He puts his purpose into effect: he arises, and comes to his 
father. 

But while he was away, he has not been forgotten. Often 
that father had gone forth from his door, and had stood upon 
‘some eminence scanning all the ways, in hope to see his son 
returning. So therefore now he sees him afar off; and he runs 
to him, and falls on his neck, and kisses him. The original 
text has here not $/Ancev, but xatedirncer, “he kissed him 
much.” 

It is to be noted that in the English text of the twenty-first 
verse, the clause, ““make me as one of thy hired servants”’, is 
omitted. Though the clause is in many excellent Greek 
authorities, as before noted, yet we believe that it was not in 
the original of St. Luke. Its presence in these codices is due 
to an attempt to harmonize the twenty-first verse with the 
nineteenth. Some believe that the loving father interrupted 
his son after the first grand expression of his repentance, and 
would not suffer the son to complete the statement of his 
penitential resolve. Others hold that the father’s kindly 
reception of the son removed the necessity of the son’s asking 
for the place of a servant. Even before the son had uttered a 
word, the father by his loving embrace and kiss had restored 
him to the place of ason. ‘This act of the father yet demanded 
that the son shotild acknowledge his sin; but it made it absurd 
for the son to ask to be admitted as a hired servant. He had 
set out in repentance to ask for the post of the hired servant; 
and the father’s love and forgiveness had prevented him, and 
had restored him to the place of a son, even before he had time 
to ask for the lower place. ‘This opinion is most probable. 

The father now orders the ragged wanderer to be clad in 
the best robe; he orders a ring to be placed on his finger, which 
was an emblem of great honor with all orientals. His bare and 
bruised feet are shod with shoes, and then the fatted calf, the 
finest of all the flock is killed, and a banquet is made ready in 
joy at the return of the wanderer. 

In the twenty-fourth verse the father expresses the motive 
of this joy. He employs a parallelism in which the stronger 
sentence comes first. During the days of the son’s absence, the 
son was to the father as one dead. Death separates us from 
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the dead; and the father was separated from his son. ‘Time 
passed, and no tidings came of him. Often the dreadful 
thought stole into the father’s mind, perhaps he is actually 
dead. Hence his absence produced feelings closely akin to those 
produced by death. Now in glad contrast to these sad thoughts 
came the joyful fact of the son’s actual presence. Wherefore 
it was just and reasonable to give expression to great joy. 

While the banquet is in progress, the elder son comes from 
the field, and being informed of the whole affair, is angry, and 
will not go in to the banquet. The father goes out to him to 
placate him, and the affair is discussed. The elder son declares 
that he has always been faithful to the father, and yet his 
faithfulness has never been rewarded by even a kid, much less 
a fatted calf, which has now been killed for the son who has by 
devoured his living with harlots. The argumentation is 
strengthened by the double contrast: many years of faithful 
service without the transgression of a commandment are 
contrasted with the licentious dissipation of the other’s entire 
patrimony; and the kid, the animal of small worth, is contrasted 
with the fatted calf, the choicest animal of all the fields. 

The elder son’s argument seems to proceed on the 
supposition that the banquet was given his brother as a reward 
of his wayward conduct. And the kind father reasons with 
him, and tells him that no injustice is to be done him by the 
return of the prodigal. ‘The father had allotted to the elder 
son everything that remained to the father. This was intact, 
and was preserved to the elder son. The banquet did not exalt 
the younger son over the elder; but it was a legitimate token 
of the joy that the father felt at the recovery of his lost son. 

In the moral application of the parable, some believe that 
the elder son represents the Jewish people: and the younger 
son the Gentiles. Even if this opinion be admitted, it would 
not exclude other applications of the parable. ‘The great truths 
of these parables of the Lord are manifold in their application ’ 
to the issues of human life. Certain it is however that all the 
features of the illustration can not apply to Israel; for Israel 
was not faithful as is the elder son in the parable; and moreover, 
Israel lost its inheritance by sins greater than the sins of the 
Gentile nations. Wherefore, if the parable has any relation to 
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the antagonism between Israel and the Gentiles, it merely 
illustrates the unreasonableness of Israel’s jealousy of the mercy 
shown by God to the alien races of men. But the chief sense 
of this latter feature of the parable is the universal lesson that 
God’s pardoning of a sinner takes nothing from the just man. 
Neither is God’s merciful act a rewarding of sin. Man will 
receive the reward in Heaven of the good that by the help of 
God’s grace he has done. The greater the record of good, the 
greater the reward. Sin is always a loss. The great act of 
repentance is necessary to repair the loss. If the man’s love of 
God that expresses itself in the great act of repentance, were 
equally expressed as a righteous man’s act of love of God, it 
certainly would advance the righteous man much nearer to 
God than is the converted sinner. It isin general easier for a 
righteous man to elicit this act of love of God than for a sinner. 
His soul is inhabited by the Holy Ghost, and enriched by graces. 
The normal state of God’s faithful is the state of grace; and the 
joy at the sinner’s return is to the end that he may join the 
ranks of the just, and by perseverance attain to the state which 
they enjoy. Sin followed by repentance is not better than 
persevering righteousness; but repentance for sin is good, and 
causes joy in Heaven; for it has in it the hope that another 
soul may work itself back to the perfect following of God, and 
to the fruition of Heaven. 

We believe therefore that the elder son does not really 
represent any one; but this feature is introduced only to show 
in what sense God holds in such high value the true repentance 
of a sinner. It is introduced to explain away any misconception 
as to the relative value of repentance and persevering 
righteousness. To the just God says: ‘Child, thou art ever 
with me, and all that is mine is thine.” To the repenting 
sinner God says: Be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee, 
There is joy in Heaven over thy repentance.” The act of 
mercy takes nothing from the just. It proceeds from the love 
which God has for the just. It places the penitent on the road 
where he may work himself back into the portion of the just. 
And the joy of Heaven is founded in the hope that the penitent 
may one day stand with the elect of God. 


eS nite 
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The act of the prodigal son in going forth from his father’s 
house, and wasting his substance in riotous living represents 
man’s sin. Every man has received a patrimony from God. 
He has received the noble attributes of mind, and graces given 
in bounteous measure. When man prostitutes these excellent 
gifts to commit sin, he goes forth from his father’s house and 
wastes his substance in riotous living. He may not be reduced 
to poverty, as this world reckons a man’s goods, but his soul is 
wasting its precious patrimony. For a time, the way of sinful 
pleasure may be pleasant. Then comes the famine. ‘The soul 
can no longer find delight in the things which it once followed 
so eagerly; remorse gnaws at the heart. The world is cold, 
selfish, unpitying. Sinful objects that formerly seemed so 
desirable now occasion tedium and disgust. Good men hold 
back from the wretched man, and his soul is sick of the society 
of the evil. A dark cloud overshadows his whole life: it is the 
consciousness of the anger of God. He can never have a 
moment of peace and happy reflection. As soon as he is left 
alone with his thoughts, the consciousness of guilt stalks before 
him. In sickness and affliction he has no sustaining hope: 
around him all is black and dead. Those into whose society 
his way of life has led him have no pity, no human sympathy : 
long continued sin stifles these finer qualities in the human 
soul. His soul is sick, and hungry; and no one takes pity on 
him. The world of sin has no pity, no mercy; this is 
represented by the harsh treatment of the master, who sends the 
prodigal to feed swine, and allows him not even the food of the 
hogs. Memories of his former self crowd in upon him. He 
thinks of the beautiful home which he left; he thinks of the 
mother who taught him of God and of goodness; who tenderly 
nursed him when sick; who loved him with such an unselfish 
love. He thinks of his noble and upright father who in 
wisdom and love led him up to the estate of a virtuous man; 
who opened up to him the unexplored world of a true man’s 
life; who taught him by word and deed a man’s duty. And 
there was the manly generous love and companionship of his 
brothers, and the pure, tender love of his sisters. It is all gone 
now; and he is friendless in his world of sin that mocks its own 
dupe. The thought of the wasted opportunities tortures him: 
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he is homesick, and yet he has no home; for he has forfeited 
his right to home. ‘There is not in the whole world one happy 
sinner: sin and happiness are essentially incompatible. There 
may be those who have succeeded in attaching to themselves 
large portions of the earth’s goods, and who seem to have the 
thing which the heart of man desires; but they are not happy. 
The soul of man can not find contentment in these low creatures. 
These creatures may withhold the soul from ever approaching 
God; but they can not give what God alone can give, peace and 
contentment to the soul of man. 

Sad indeed is the state of the prodigal; but is there no 
remedy? Ah, yes; and the soul of the poor outcast lights up 
as the blessed thought of repentance steals into it. He will go 
back out of that arid desert of sin and death; back to the Father 
whom he has despised and wronged; back to beg to be admitted 
even to the lowest place in God’s house, where all is good and 
happy. 

The act of a man’s repentance is a great act; it raises the 
dead to life; it blots out the decree of eternal death, and restores 
to man the hope of Heaven. When man performs that act of 
repentance, God is ready and bountiful in forgiving; the sinner 
has not a right to the place of a servant, and God gives him the 
post of ason. He replaces the tattered rags of sin by the fair 
robes of grace, and puts on his finger the ring of honor and of 
sonship. 

We have all in some degree imitated the prodigal in going 
forth from the Father’s house; let us imitate him in the 
humility and sincerity of his repentance. 
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1. And he said also unto 1. “Endeyer 8€ Kal pos rods 
the disciples: There was a pa@ntds: “AvOpwmds tus hv 
certain rich man, who had a mAovouos, d5 eiyev otxovdpor, 
steward; and the same was ac- «al otros SueBrAnOn aire os 
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wasting his goods. TOD. 
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said unto him: What is this air@: Ti todro dxovw repl cod; 
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that I hear of thee? render the 
account of tly stewardship; 
for thou canst be no longer 
steward. 


3. And the steward said 
within himself: What shall I 
do, seeing that my lord taketh 
away the stewardship from me? 
I have not strength do dig; to 
beg I am ashamed. 


4. I am resolved what to 
do, that, when I am put out of 
the stewardship, they may re- 
ceive me into their houses. 


5. And calling to him each 
one of his lord’s debtors, he 
said to the first: How much 
owest thou unto my lord? 


6. And he said: A hundred 
measures of oil. And he said 
unto him: ‘Take thy bond, 
and sit down quickly and write 
fifty. 

7. ‘Then said he to another: 
And how much owest thou? 


And he said: A_ hundred 
measures of wheat. He saith 
unto him: ‘Take thy bond, 


and write fourscore. 


8. And his lord commended 
the unrighteous steward be- 
cause he had done wisely: for 
the sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than 
the sons of the light. 


9. And I say unto you: 
Make to yourselves friends by 
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means of the mammon of un- 
righteousness; that, when it 
shall fail, they may receive 
you into the eternal taber- 
nacles. 


10. He that is faithful in a 
very little is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unright- 
eous in a very little is unright- 
eous also in much. 


11. Iftherefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches? 


12. And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is 
another’s, who will give you 
that which is your own? 


13. No servant can serve 
two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to 
one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. 
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In verse 9, €«Aézrn is found in &*, B*, D, L, R, II, et al. It 


is endorsed by ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
authorities have é«Aeéwn, and still others é«Adrnre. 


Other 
In the rath 


verse, B, L, et al. have 7)mérepov: more authorities have buérepov. 

It was customary in ancient times in the East, for rich 
men to place the administration of all their goods in the hands 
of a steward. Such agent had full control of everything, and 
was invested with the most ample powers. Such a person is taken 
in the present parable to illustrate a very important moral 
lesson. Every man is a steward over goods entrusted to him by 
the Lord of the universe. Man owns nothing in absolute title: 
God is the absolute owner of man, and of all that man possesses. 
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Hence it is evident that the rich man of the parable represents 
God; while the steward is any one of the children of men. 
There is not an absolute correspondence in everything between 
the human lord and Almighty God: the parable simply employs 
a human event with all its details to illustrate the truth that 
every man is a steward of Almighty God. 

A report reaches the ears of the lord of this steward that he 
is dishonest; that he is wasting the lord’s goods. The parable 
supposes that the report is true; for the lord immediately calls 
for an accounting, and declares to the steward that he can be 
steward no longer. It is essential for the point of the parable 
that the charge against the steward be true. His subsequent 
dishonest act confirms the supposition. His occupation being 
now gone, the dishonest steward now reasons within himself 
how he shall live. He is unused to hard manual labor; 
he can not do that. Shame will not permit him to beg. 
Therefore with consummate cunning he calls his lord’s creditors 
to him, and dishonestly bids them to alter their several bills of 
indebtedness, deducting therefrom large sums which were due 
to the lord of the steward. Only two of the chief debtors are 
given as examples of the unjust manipulation of the accounts. 
One owed the lord of the steward a hundred Bdtou of oil. The 
oil here spoken of was the olive oil, which was largely used in 
the food of the Jews, and which served also for illuminating 
purposes. The Satos is the Hebrew Jath, a liquid measure of 
the capacity of about seven gallons and four pints. 

The second creditor owed a hundred xépo of wheat. The 
xopos is the Hebrew Chomer or Kor, a dry measure of the 
capacity of about eight bushels, wherefore the parable intends 
to convey that the items of dishonesty were considerable. 

The motive of these acts of the unjust steward was to 
ingratiate himself with those whose indebtedness he had thus 
reduced, so that he might receive hospitality in their houses, 
when he should be put out of the stewardship. 

The parable does not inform us how the lord discovered 
this dishonest manipulation of the accounts. Such a detail is 
not necessary for the moral illustration which it is aimed to 
convey, and is therefore omitted. When the lord becomes 
aware of the dishonest conventions between his steward and his 
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debtors, he is forced to admire the forethought of the steward, 
who, even after his dismissal had been announced to him, by 
hasty cunning provided for his future. 

At this point the parable ceases, and Jesus draws from it 
a great moral lesson. The unrighteous steward is a 
representative of the men of this world, of the men who give 
their thought and their labor for the goods of this world; who 
take interest in no other treasures save the possessions of this 
world. They are called by our Savior the sons of this world. 
They are contrasted with the sons of the light. The sons of 
the light are those who by spiritual regeneration have received 
the sonship of God. They are all those who profess to follow 
after Jesus Christ unto the obtaining of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Now some of these sons of the light are very wise. The great 
saints of God, whose lives give us inspiration, were wise. Christ’s 
words mean that in general, in the great history of man, the 
world’s followers bestow better wisdom on the affairs of this 
world than is exercised by the sons of God in the great affair 
of salvation. The unrighteous steward by an act of dishonesty 
made this provision, and in that he is not to be imitated by the 
sons of the light; but the object of his act was a provision for 
the future, and this provision for the future is recommended to 
the sons of God. ‘That is to say, the object of the unrighteous 
steward is a lesson to us; but the means which he employed 
are to be condemned. 

This steward is a representative of the myriads who have 
given their hearts to this world. Great in the wisdom of these 
men, as the world reputes wisdom; and great are their 
achievements. Examine the world of finance; the mind is 
filled with amazement at this stupendous creation of man’s 
thought. The god of that world is present, and his worship is 
intense. There all is precision and attention. There is no 
need of any exhortation to arouse the interest of the actors in 
that world: the sight of the money is enough. ‘The leaders in 
that world are men of thought and character. It is pleasant to 
the men of our day even to look upon the photographs of these 
successful men; to witness the forceful lines of character in 
the faces of the chief adorers of the golden god. ‘hey sit at 
their desks in their banks and offices, and sway the world 
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by the mighty power of money. Practical wisdom is the 
employment of the proper means to attain an end. The end 
that these men aim at is money; and they are certainly wise in 
employing means for that end. Of course, they are fools in 
choosing money as an end; but the Lord only states that they 
are wise in their generation; that is to say, they work more 
wisely for their end than the sons of the kingdom of Heaven do 
for theirs. 

Look at the world of machinery. ‘The earth shakes beneath 
the burden of the mighty locomotives that fly over the steel 
rails, uniting the distant cities of continents within the compass 
of a day’s journey. The gigantic ships of commerce and of the 
navies of the world attest the mighty power of mind. In the 
great factories of the world intricate and powerful machinery 
work for man, while he stands by, and with his master mind, 
drives that machinery. There is no end to the inventions of 
men. ‘They have caught the subtle current of the lightning; 
and it now serves them in almost every place where material 
power is needed. How different is the condition of the world 
to-day from what it was when the first man came forth from the 
hand of God? Man has built up his life into a vast and 
complex thing; so high and complex that it shuts out the view 
of God, and makes man a pagan. 

When we turn now to the religious side of man’s life, 
where do we find the results, the accumulated results of man’s 
intense and persistent thought? It is true that religion is largely 
an invisible creation; but where it exists as a living force, it 
will reflect itself in the lives of its exponents. Let us be honest 
with ourselves, and ask ourselves where our best thought, and 
best effort are bestowed. Which would we rejoice in most, to 
be in the grace of God, or to possess a million of dollars? It is 
true that the Lord has his true followers, but they are far 
inferior in numbers to the followers of Mammon. And the 
world is constantly invading even the select followers. of the 
Lord. Every day increases the world’s power over men; every 
day it obtains new means to appeal to the heart of man. 

With what joy and pride the owner of millions goes forth 
to his bank or his office? He sits there as a king, and dictates 
terms to men who acknowledge the mighty power of money. 
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His judgments are accurate; his experience vast; it is the 
accumulation of a life time. He is wise in this generation. 
He seeks a site, the finest that nature offers, and he builds him 
a grand and beautiful house. How pleasant it is for him to 
ride forth from that grand mansion, through the beautiful roads, 
winding through the terraced lawns? His carriage is the most 
beautiful, and his horses are of the finest. And the poor 
Christian stands by, and gazes on the grandeur, and too often - 
his heart craves for what he sees. He sees before him the 
practical result of man’s thought and labor, and the object for 
which he is laboring is so far off. The old nature starts up 
within him, and he would fain possess the goods of this world. 
The Christian’s heart does not dilate with gladness at the 
possession of the kingdom of Heaven; that thought is a living 
pleasing reality with but few men. Hence the lives of 
Christians become so pale and cold. Hence we find many men 
every day sacrificing the principles of religion for Mammon; but 
we find few sacrificing Mammon for the following of Christ. 
There is redemption and salvation for all; and yet only the few 
accept the call. Religion, by its very nature, should receive 
man’s chief attention and effort; and instead, it is generally 
crowded into the place of a side issue, or crowded out entirely. 
With many men prayer is a burden, a tedious thing that one is 
well pleased to be done with. Other obligations are performed 
with sullenness and grumbling, and often violated. Fast days 
and holy days are disregarded as interfering with worldly 
success. The principles of a godless world are adopted; and 
often the non-Christian and Christian stand differentiated only 
by the inane barren profession of the latter. 

Where is the wisdom of the sons of the light? O, how 
shameful to us is the comparison! We hold our God and 
Heaven of less value than that which the worldling sets upon 
the dross of this world. He serves his god well. With eager 
hands he reaches out after the things which his god offers. He 
provides well for his worldly life, at the same time that the 
Christian makes but poor preparation for the eternal life in 
which he claims to believe. The son of this world practically 
says: ‘I believe in no other life than this, and I must make 
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the most of this”; and he does make the most of it. The 
Christian claims to believe in another life, but foolishly lays 
waste his life in worldly thoughts and _ projects. 

And then there comes a time when down through those 
beautiful grounds, before mentioned, there passes a hearse. It 
is richly caparisoned; but still it is a hearse, and within it lies 
the lord of the mansion. Though rich, and the lord of many 
servants, he was but a steward of the great King; and his 
Sovereign has now called for the accounting of his life. Ah, 
this is the day for which men should live. Of what use now to 
him are his gold, and lands, and houses, and carriages? He 
must be buried in the earth, out of the sight of men, to be 
devoured by worms, and his soul passes beyond the possession 
and use of all that cumulus of wealth. That is the hour that 
reverses the conditions of men. ‘The only wisdom is to prepare 
for that hour. 

Again in our reflections the mind rests upon the contrast 
between the preparation which men make for this world and 
that which Christians make for their world; and the contrast is 
unto the shame of the followers of Christ. The man of this 
world looks with feverish determination and desire upon the 
goal of his hopes, which is money; the Christian only now and 
again languidly raises his feeble eyes to Heaven, not with the 
thought that thrills to action, but with a mixed feeling of 
wonder and sadness. The chill of the lack of faith is upon us. 
Nowhere in our life is manifested the thought, the energy, and 
the activity of the sons of this world. We are not filled with 
an intense love of our Heavenly inheritance; we seldom think 
about it. It is so far away from us. If it were something 
tangible, something that we could possess here; here, in this 
world, where we are so much at home,—ah, then men would 
move to obtain it. But it is not here. Between it and us there 
isa great void, so that no human eyes can see it. By the light 
of faith we catch sure evidence that our inheritance exists; but 
its true nature is not revealed. We have the testimony of God 
that it is a state of transcendent happiness; but still we shrink 
back afraid at its awful mystery, and our poor souls follow after 
the vain things of this world that we can see. Hence it is that 
while the sons of this world build their mighty ships and 
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locomotives, their palaces and their factories; while they 
operate their gigantic enterprises, even to a control of the whole 
world, the spiritual life of man is weak and indefinite. 

Once in a while some noble spirit steps out from our ranks, 
and flings away the fetters of the world’s gold and pleasure, and 
follows the Master with his whole soul; but such wise men are 
few. For most of us every day isa day of foolishness and of 
loss. It may be saved from grievous sin, but how much have 
we at eventide to give the Master, as one day more is marked 
off from that comparatively small number that stands between 
us and the accounting? 

The world has many agencies to propagate its doctrines. 
Our minds are open to all these agencies. We readily admit 
the world’s false philosophy, and we vainly try to reconcile our 
hold on Heaven with the love of this world. The choice of 
Eliah is applicable to us. When Israel was following after the 
false god Baal, Eliah summoned the people to Mt. Carmel, and 
there charged them: ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opinions? 
if the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal be god, then follow 
him.” And Eliah alone challenged the four hundred and fifty 
priests of Baal to the test of fire, and vanquished them, and 
slew them. Now we halt between two opinions. It is not the 
worship of Baal that troubles us, but it is a worse idolatry, the 
idolatry of this world. Truly may it be called idolatry; for no 
pagan god was ever worshiped as this world is being worshiped 
to-day. Hence a great inconsistency pervades the life of 
Christians: they profess to be followers of Jesus, but they love his 
enemy the world. The largest part of their lives is given to the 
world; Jesus receives a few careless thoughts, some routine service, 
often performed mechanically, without any intensity of faith or 
love. We repeat that the contrast between what God receives 
and what the world receives, in the lives of Christ’s own followers, 
is a thought to make men tremble. He has commanded that 
his service be first; and we make it last, and poorest of all: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”—Matt. VI. 33. 

The unrighteous steward by an act of injustice made friends 
to himself of his lord’s debtors, that they might in the time of 
his need receive him into their houses. His injustice is 
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condemned, but his prudent provision is employed by the Lord 
Jesus to illustrate an appeal to men to make to themselves 
friends of the poor, by means of the Mammon of iniquity. ‘The 
Mammon of iniquity is simply a poetic name of money ; and 
men are here exhorted to charity. 

We are persuaded from intrinsic and extrinsic evidence 
that the true reading in the ninth verse is, “when zt shall au 
Mammon fails when a man dies. Money’s power is great up to 
that point, but there its power ceases. It will purchase a 
costlier coffin; it will erect a grander tomb. Men will perhaps 
be found to flatter the dust of the dead plutocrat. But these 
things do not penetrate to the existence of the spirit in the great 
world beyond. Earth claims its dust, and in its new life the 
spirit must rely on other things than the gold which it once 
possessed. In that dread hour well is it for the man who has 
made the poor his friends. They are said to receive the man 
into the eternal tabernacles, for the reason that the act of charity 
done to them is made one of the great bases for a favorable 
judgment. We have the pledge of Jesus that he will consider, 
in that judgment, as done to himself whatever a man has done 
to the poor, whether of good or of evil. 

In the subsequent verses of the discourse, Christ calls the 
goods of this life a very ttle, which is given to man to test his 
fidelity. No matter how great these goods become, considered 
in the absolute truth in which God considers things, they are a 
very little. They are goods of a low order, destined to be 
changed. God sends a man here to test him. If he proves 
himself faithful to God in the use of these creatures, then there 
is given to him the infinite treasures of God. The sole object 
of human life is to prove man’s faithfulness. God tried the 
angels, and he tries men. The tests were different, in 
conformity with their different natures, but the end is the same, 
to give Heaven to those who have been tried, and found faithful. 
Heaven alone is the true riches. A man who has laid up 
treasures in Heaven is alone rich. ‘The instinct to possess 
riches is strong in the human heart. We have need to cultivate 
it, and to direct it aright to the amassing of the true riches. God’s 
cause would be greatly benefitted if men would feed upon the 
thought of what they possess in Heaven with the same intense 
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avidity with which the men of this world count their 
possessions. And yet these poor worshipers of this world do 
not really possess anything. ‘They have merely a time lease of 
these things which they call their own, and the expiration of 
that lease can not be deferred beyond a few years: it may come 
at any moment. But the riches of Heaven are eternal and 
unchanging. 

The eleventh verse is very obscure, and this obscurity, as 
usual, has given rise to some variants. If we adopt the reading 
buérepov, “your own”, the sense would be: If ye are not 
faithful in the use of these creatures of earth, which are not 
really yours, but which ye only use for a time, no one will give 
you the true riches of Heaven, which are called the possessor’s 
own, for the reason that they never pass from him. 

If we adopt uérepov, “our own”, the point would be that 
God will not give Heaven which is called zs own possession to 
men who have been proven unfaithful in their relations to the 
goods of earth. The moral illustration is in both cases the 
same, and the thought is parallel to the sentence of the tenth 
verse. 

The thirteenth verse is exactly parallel to Matthew, VI. 24, 
and it has been fully explained in our Commentary, Vol. IL, 
pages 213—2109. 
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Ye are they that justify your- 
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time the Gospel of the kingdom 
of God is preached, and every 
man entereth violently into it. 


17. But it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, 
than for one tittle of the Law 
to fall. 


18. Every one that putteth 
away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery: 
and he that marrieth one that 
is put away from a husband 
committeth adultery. 


19. Now there was a cer- 
tain rich man, and he was 
clothed in purple and fine 
linen, faring sumptuously every 
day: 

20. And a certain beggar 
named Lazarus was laid at his 
gate, full of sores, 


21. And desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table; yea, even 
the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 


22. And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and that 
he was carried away by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom: 
and the rich man also died, 
and was buried. 


23. And in Hades he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom. 
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24. And he cried and said: 
Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that 
he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cool my tongue; 
for I am in anguish in this 
flame. 


25. But Abraham said: 
Son, remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things: but now 
here he is comforted, and thou 
art in anguish. 


26. And beside all this, be- 
tween us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, that they who 
would pass from hence to you 
may not be able, and that none 
may cross over from thence 
to us. 


27. pune ne said: I pray 
thee therefore, father, that thou 
wouldest send him to my 
father’s house; 


28. For! have five brethren; 
that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this 
place of torment. 


29. But Abraham saith: 
They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them. 


30.) And theysaidiys Nay, 
father Abraham: but if one go 
to them from the dead, they 
will repent. 
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31. And he said unto him: 31. Eimveyv &€ aire: Ei 
If they hear not Mosesand the Movodws xal t&v rpopntav ov« 
prophets, neither will they be d«ovovor, ov8 édv tus ee vexpav 
persuaded, if one rise from the davacry, rec Ojoovtar, 
dead. 


In the 15th verse B and a few others have évemiov Kupiov: 
the greater number have éveiov @eod. In the 21st verse the 
phrase «ai ovdeis €5/S0v adT@ is not found in any uncial codex. 
It is only found in a few cursive manuscripts, and we judge 
that its presence in the Vulgate is unwarranted. There is great 
variety in the Latin text of the end of the 22nd verse and the 
beginning of the 23rd verse; but the Greek codices are 
concordant, and we have followed these in our translation. In 
verse 26 the reading év maou is found in §&, B, and L; others 
have éi 7aov. In the same verse o/ is inserted before éxeiev in 
many authorities, but it is omitted in &*, B, D, and rejected by 
Westcott and Hort. 

The preceding parable had displeased the Pharisees, for 
they were lovers of money. They knew that the Lord aimed at 
them his sublime teaching, and not being able to answer his 
grand presentation of truth, they resort to scoffing, to discredit 
him with the multitude. The Lord Jesus with calm dignity 
discloses the falseness and wickedness of their lives. "They were 
time-servers. They preserved before men a mere superficial 
piety, in order to enjoy the reverential regard of the people; but 
their hearts were evil. In saying, “but God knoweth your 
hearts,” and leaving the sentence thus unfinished, it becomes 
stronger than if Jesus had explicitly described the condition of 
those hearts. From the fact that our fellow men can not know 
our secret thoughts, we practically become oblivious that God is 
looking in upon them. ‘This is especially true of men who live 
superficial lives, and rarely think any deep thoughts of God, and 
of our relations to him. ‘The sentence of Jesus awakes the 
dormant conscience to a realization of the perpetual scrutiny of 
God. It is not sufficient merely not to deny this truth; it must 
be a present living reality. It can not be thought of too much. 
It is one of the most efficacious preventatives of sin, and a 
moving force to repentance when a man has fallen into sin. 
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The Lord next declares that what is exalted among men, is an 
abomination in the sight of God. ‘his truth immediately 
results from the foregoing. Men see the surface, and judge by 
the surface. God sees the heart, and hence sees the falsehood 
and the wrong that are hidden under a fair outward seeming. 
One of the chief occupations of men is to deceive their fellow 
men, and to strive to seem what they are not. The consequence 
is that the very standards of the world’s judgment become 
perverted. The world applauds men who are steeped in 
falsehood and evil. Such is the history of the human race. 
Men have always been poor superficial dupes, and scheming, 
cunning, unscrupulous men attain to success by playing on the 
foolishness of men. ‘This is especially true of our national life. 
Superficiality and pride have so infected the people that the 
serious questions of the soul are forgotten. 

As a defense against the scoffing of the Pharisees, Jesus 
declares that his Gospel is a logical outgrowth out of the Law 
and the Prophets. John the Baptist marks the transition. Up 
to his time all was preparatory and imperfect. The law of 
renunciation of this world was not promulgated in the imperfect 
state of the Mosaic Law. In that old state of things wealth and 
length of days were the rewards of faithful service of Yahveh. 
But with Christ came the perfect law of the kingdom of God, 
announcing to man those sublime paradoxes at which the 
Pharisees scoffed. Announcing to man that a man should hate 
his life; should give up all that he possesses; should love 
suffering ; in a word, that he should love what he naturally hates, 
and hate what he naturally loves. 

The sixteenth verse of Luke is parallel to the twelfth and 
thirteenth verses of the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew, and 
has the same general signification. See Vol. II. of our 
Commentary, pages 323326. A man enters into the kingdom 
of Heaven wzolently, in the sense that he must overcome the 
strong opposition of his own nature, of the spirit of this world, 
and of Satan. St. Paul always employs military terms in 
speaking of the Christian life; for it is a real warfare against 
subtle powerful foes. A man must inaugurate his warfare by 
realizing that he is his own enemy. ‘The Devil finds his 
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strongest ally in the old nature of man. Heaven is for the 
strong hearts who have fought the good fight, and have kept the 
faith. 

Now although Christ promulgated this grand Gospel of the 
kingdom of God, he did not abolish the substance of the First 
Covenant. The Old Law was an embryo, which in Christ did 
not die; but which grew to perfect life and activity. In its 
evolution to its new and perfect life, it threw off certain 
enfoldments, just as the fcetus, being born into its perfect state 
of life, has cast off the placenta and the membranes of the ovum. 
The Pharisees strove to establish a contradiction between Christ 
and the Lord; and Christ clearly shows that they reject his 
Gospel because they aforetime had been unfaithful to the 
Lord. 

One of the chief points on which the Pharisees erred was 
the nature of marriage. The marriage of man and woman had 
been established by God from the beginning as a permanent 
union for the propagation of the race. Yielding to the hardness 
of the Jews’ hearts, Moses had conceded the right of a bill of 
divorcement in grave cases. The Pharisees had extended this 
privilege upon the merest whim, so that the great institution of 
matriage was almost made naught. The theme is taken up 
again in the Lord’s teaching, in Matthew XIX. 3—4, and 
Mark X. 1—12. We reserve for that place a full treatment of 
the theme. 

We now turn our attention to the wonderful parable of the 
rich man, and Lazarus the beggar. The motive of the parable 
is cognate to the preceding doctrine. The parable illustrates 
that the abuse of riches entails a terrible and eternal punishment ; 
while out of the state of beggary a man may be taken into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

It is not hereby stated that the possession of wealth is in 
itself the cause of man’s damnation; neither is beggary in itself 
sanctity. Doubtless there are rich men in Heaven, and beggars 
in hell. But the sense of the parable is that Heaven’s judgments 
are unlike those of the world. The world judges by appearances, 
and honors all rich men, and despises the poor. God judges by 
what is in a man’s heart, and often gives Heaven to the beggar, 
while the proud rich man is condemned to hell. 
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The parable represents to us an extreme case of wealth and 
luxury, and an extreme case of poverty and suffering. While 
we reject the Vulgate clause, “et nemo illi dabat”, its sense is 
implied in the term émiduper. 

There is no other reason that the beggar is mentioned by 
name, while the rich man is not, except the natural exigences 
of the account. The parable clearly implies that the rich man 
was selfish and gluttonous. The beggar was so weak that he 
could not drive away the dogs that licked his sores. By the 
words a picture is impressed on our minds. We see before us a 
grand mansion with magnificent gates and walls, and at the outer 
gate a wretched being lying helpless on the ground. Hunger is 
in his eyes, as he looks agonizingly at the doors of the palace. 
The crumbs that fall from the table of the rich man within would 
satisfy him, and they are not givenhim. The gaunt hungry dogs 
of the street come up, and lick the livid sores of the sick beggar. 

Both men die, and Lazarus is carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom; the rich man is buried, and when we hear 
from him again he is in hell. 

Abraham is the father of the faithful, both of the New Law 
and of the Old. Hence Heaven is spoken of under the figure of 
Abraham’s bosom. ‘To clasp one to one’s bosom is an act of 
love, and Abraham the father of all the faithful is represented 
as thus welcoming his faithful children to their everlasting 
home. ‘The figure is continued, and the great truths regarding 
the eternity of hell’s torments and the justice of God’s dealings 
with man are presented under the form of a colloquy between 
the rich man in hell and Abraham in Heaven. Of course, this 
is a highly wrought poetic figure to present these mighty truths. 
The parable also aids our belief in the existence of angels, and 
in their ministering to us. 

It was not the mere poverty and suffering of Lazarus that 
brought him to Heaven. It was the patience and resignation 
with which these tribulations were borne. It was his faith in 
God, and his love of God which had not been killed by the 
selfishness and pride engendered by wealth. 

And on the other hand, it was not the wealth, in itself, that 
sent the rich man to hell. It was his hard selfishness and total 
lack of charity; it was his perverse use of wealth. 
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At the same time the parable teaches that it is far harder 
to reach heaven out of riches than out of poverty. ‘The rich 
man has an enemy of God close to him, very close to him. 
Riches steal away the heart from God; they remove the thought 
and the love of a supernatural world from the heart, and implant 
there the love of this reprobate world; they engender pride and 
selfishness. Great is the pride of riches. The rich man 
recognizes that he has in his grasp a source of immense power: 
the world bows down to him. He is courted and flattered. He 
can command at will the best that this world has; he is a social 
leader, a power in society and in business. And the world 
winds itself around his heart, and smothers its spiritual life in 
its deadly embrace. The great importance that the world gives 
to his wealth hardens the man’s heart. His heart is in his 
wealth, and his whole energy is centered here. The thought of 
leaving his wealth is so terrible that he never thinks of it. 

With what suddenness and lack of ceremony the parable 
closes the rich man’s life, ‘‘and the rich man died, and was 
buried.” That, after all, is the end of this world’s wealth, to die 
and be buried. In this the millionaire has no pre-eminence over 
the beggar; death and the grave await both. Follow the 
careers of the great kings of the money world. The course 
runs on for a few years, and then it ends at a grave. There 
they lie, rotten dust, while others enjoy what they sold their 
souls to obtain. Man is in many things very much a fool; but 
in nothing is his foolishness so fatal as to set such a high price 
on things which can not serve him after the few brief years of a 
man’s life. 

Some have believed that the colloquy between the rich man 
in hell and Lazarus in Heaven is historical. This opinion 
seems to us absurd. We can not believe that the damned hold 
conversation with the blessed, neither do we believe that a soul 
in hell would make the requests here recorded of the rich man 
in hell. It is simply a poetic figure to illustrate some great 
moral truths. The first great truth illustrated is the reversal of 
the conditions of these two men. On earth Lazarus the beggar 
waited in vain at the gate of the rich man for a few crumbs; 
while the rich man revelled in food and drink. Now that same 
rich man begs that the same beggar from his bliss in Heaven 
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may come and cool his tongue with a little water. What has 
wrought this wondrous change? infinite justice, the justice of 
God, which allows the good to suffer here, but which in the great 
retribution renders to every man the wages which he has earned. 
This is implied in Abraham’s answer. On earth a cruel, 
merciless, gluttonous man was blessed with great wealth; while 
a man who served God, and did no evil was allowed to lie 
famishing and dying amid the dogs of the street. Men might 
say: Where is the justice of God that permits this inequality? 
If man had only this mortal life, it could not be explained; but 
now look beyond the horizon of time, and see God’s just 
judgments: the beggar is in Heaven; and the rich man has left 
his wealth, and is in the torments of hell. 

There is also revealed in the parable the existence of hell, 
and its eternity. If there were no hell, this parable would be 
vain and misleading. Certain it is that the Lord wished us to 
believe that the destiny of men, of whom the rich man isa 
representative, is that state of torment here so graphically 
described. Human words could not be used more forcibly to 
teach that truth. We almost see the dark abyss and its 
mysterious fire, whose nature no man can understand. Therefore, 
as long as we believe that Jesus was a teacher of truth, so long 
must we believe that hell exists. There is no doubt or ambiguity 
in his message: he has declared it clearly and repeatedly. It is 
not a pleasing thought, and in the religion that men have 
invented, it is largely left out. In the beginning of their 
invention, it was still retained; but now, in the latest and most 
improved form of that religion, it is entirely leftout. But it is 
an essential tenet of the religion that is not the creation of men, 
but which came from God with authority, and which is the 
same forever. 

The eternity of hell is affirmed by that great gulf between 
hell and Heaven, over which none may pass. The state of both 
the damned and the blessed is everlasting, and unchanging. 
That gulf is fixed by the great judgment of God, and remains 
forever. Everything else pertaining to hell sinks into 
insignificance when compared to its eternity. Eternity is a 
quality of duration which can not be positively comprehended 
by any created: intellect; but even it is difficult to realize 
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eternity, even in a negative sense. The mind may fatigue itself 
by endless comparisons, and mighty stretches of the imagination, 
but it has only grasped a broken line which is no part of the 
endless line of eternity. O dreadful thoughts! hell, and 
eternity. The heart grows sick with horror, and we creep back 
close to the shelter of God’s merciful love. 

In the parable it is clearly implied that the reason that 
Abraham can obtain no mercy for the rich man in hell, is that 
his everlasting detention there is demanded by divine justice. 

The close of the colloquy between the damned soul and 
Abraham illustrates also an important truth. The rich man 
pleads hard that a messenger be sent to his father’s house to 
testify to his brethren of his unhappy lot, that they may not 
come thither. This request is also refused on the plea that 
those who abuse the evidence that God has given them, would 
not be persuaded if one should rise from the dead. 

This establishes the truth that God has given enough 
evidence to the world to save men. He has given them the 
clearest evidence of every truth of man’s faith and duty. To be 
sure, he has not done away with faith; for faith is a part of 
God’s plan to prepare man for Heaven. And even he has given 
to us what is denied to the rich man in the parable: Jesus 
Christ has risen from the dead, and has taught us, and still 
men do not believe. The fault lies not in the defect of 
evidence, it is in the hardness of our hearts, in whose darkness 
the Light shines, but the darkness apprehends it not. . 
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1. And he said unto his 
disciples: It is impossible but 
that occasions of stumbling 
should come: but woe unto 
him, through whom they 
come! 


2. It were well for him if a 
millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were thrown 
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into the sea, rather than that 
he should cause one of these 


little ones to stumble. 

3. ‘Take heed to yourselves: 
if thy brother sin, rebuke him; 
and if he repent, forgive 
him. 

4. And if he sin against 
thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to 
thee, saying: I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him. 

5. And the apostles said 
unto the Lord: Increase our 
faith. 

6. And the Lord said: If 
ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye would say 
unto this sycamine tree: Be 
thou rooted up, and be thou 
planted in the sea; and it 
would have obeyed you. 


7. But who is there of you, 
having a servant plowing or 
keeping sheep, that will say 
unto him, when he is come in 
from the field: Come straight- 
way and sit down to meat; 

8. And will not rather say 
unto him: Make ready where- 
with I may sup, and gird thy- 
self, and serve me, till I have 
eaten and drunken; and after- 
ward thou shalt eat and 
drink? 

9. Doth he thank the ser- 
vant because he did the things 
that were commanded? 
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10. Even so ye also, when 10. Odras ai tyeis, Srav 
ye shall have done all the oujonte rdvta Ta dvatayOdvra 
things that are commanded wiv, rAdyere: “Ore SodA0x aypetou 
you, say: Weareunprofitable écpéev: 3 dpelropev rovhoar, sre- 
servants; we have done that rourxapen, 
which it was our duty to do. 

In the 2nd verse A/Gos wvdxds is found in &, B, D, L, et al.; 
other authorities have wwros dvxds: the meaning is not different. 
In verse 3, eis ois added in D, X, IT, A, A, Tl, etal. Itis 
omitted by &, A, B, L, et al., and the versions. In the fourth 
verse émtadxis THs juépas is repeated in the second member of the 
hypothesis in A, I, A, A, II, et al., and this reading is adopted 
by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac and Ethiopian versions, and by 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. ‘Though the phrase is understood in the 
discourse, there is not sufficient warrant of its genuinity in the 
text. In the tenth verse ov décm is found in A, D, IT, A, A, U, 
etal. This reading is approved by the Vulgate, Gothic and 
Syriac versions and by the Diatessaron. It is rejected by &, B, 
L, X, et al., and by the Bohairic, Jerusalem Syriac, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. 

The first two verses of this chapter correspond in substance 
to Matthew XVIII. 6—7. The third and fourth verses of Luke 
are in substance parallel to Matthew XVIII. 15—17, and XVIII. 
21—22. ‘The theme has already been explained in the present 
volume of our Commentary. ‘To explain their presence here, 
we must recur to that old and unsettled question: Whether 
Luke relates the same discourse of Jesus in a different context ; 
or whether Jesus uttered the same discourse with slight verbal 
differences on two or more occasions. We shall never be able 
to decide this question; neither is it essential to a proper 
understanding of the Gospels. 

Inasmuch as we have already explained the theme in 
Matthew, 1. c., we need here only refer the reader to the 
preceding place. There is a peculiar emphasis in Luke’s 
statement that the brother is to be forgiven, even though he sin 
against a man seven times a day. Such a series of sins and 
repentances in one day is highly improbable, but the exaggerated 
hypothesis lends force to the Lord’s exhortation to an unfailing 
spirit of forgiveness. 
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The Lord calls occasions of stumbling any word, deed, or 
omission which tends to lead another into sin. Of these we 
have treated in an exposition of the aforesaid passage of 
Matthew. Considering man’s weakness and his proneness to 
evil, it is impossible but that these occasions should come, but 
the certainty of their coming does not lessen the gravity of the 
offense. When man exhibits one of these occasions, he does 
not commit one sin, but in a certain sense he commits an 
indefinite number of sins; for his sinful word or act becomes 
the moving cause in the sins of all those who are scandalized 
by him. Hence Christ pronounces a terrible woe against such 
a man. 

Through several verses the nexus has been somewhat loose 
in St. Luke. The cause of this: may be that St. Luke was 
unable at all times to ascertain the chronological order, and that 
he inserted in certain places certain data of whose truth he could 
not doubt, but whose place in the order of events was unknown. 

Therefore in the fifth verse we come abruptly upon a 
petition of the Apostles to increase their faith. Wise was this 
petition; for faith is the foundation of the whole edifice of 
religion. If the foundation be strong, the edifice reared thereon 
will stand. This petition must have pleased the Lord; and he 
responds by telling them of the great value of faith. 

In St. Matthew, XVII. 20, Jesus extols the virtue of faith, 
except that he declares that the same degree of it here spoken 
of would remove a mountain. What we have said in our 
Commentary of the former passage will aptly apply here. In 
both places an effect is mentioned which is entirely above and 
beyond the power of created nature. ‘The illustration is easy. 
The sycamine tree is the black mulberry tree, a common tree in 
the East. ‘There is no special reason for the selection of this 
tree, other than the fact that some tree must be selected. The 
faculty of the imagination readily represents to the mind a large 
tree lifted up out of the earth, and transplanted in the sea at the 
mere word of a man. The discourse of Jesus does not merely 
contemplate the throwing of the tree into the sea; it speaks o 
its being planted in the sea, so that the tree changes its element, 
and grows in the waves of the sea. 
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The mind readily apprehends the natural impossibility of 
such an effect. Now to show the great efficacy of faith, this 
great effect is predicated of the least degree of faith. Here again 
the mind is aided to grasp the small degree of faith intended, by 
its being likened to a grain of mustard seed, which is the least 
of seeds. 

Faith does not literally transplant trees into the sea; but it 
operates greater effects. We can not see these spiritual effects; 
and so therefore Jesus assists us to a realization of their greatness 
by representing the power of faith under a concrete figure. 
Faith makes a man the friend of God; faith is the principle of 
life of the new creation in man; faith saves a man’s soul, and 
obtains for him the kingdom of Heaven. Faith is the key of 
the kingdom of Heaven. Moreover, whenever it is necessary in 
the order of natural causality that the laws of nature should be 
suspended for the real good of the believer, faith will obtain 
such effect. The power of faith is as the power of God himself, 
and strong as is the language of Christ concerning faith, it is 
not adequate to describe its efficacy. We can not perceive with 
our senses the operations of this spiritual force in its proper 
world, but Jesus saw them, and hence he could appreciate their 
value. 

These reflections lead us to the conviction that faith is of 
great worth to man; and yet what are we doing to increase it? 
It is a gift of God, not a human accomplishment ; but it is given 
to those who dispose themselves, and ask for it. It is given to 
the humble, and not to the proud; it is given to men of clean 
life, and not to the impure; it is given to those who follow after 
Christ, and not to those who make this world their god. It is 
more valuable than all else that we can possess, and we neglect 
it. Instead of hungering and thirsting after this great gift, we 
are hungering and thirsting after money and pleasure. The 
world and its pleasures are our friends, our daily companions, 
the objects of our thoughts. The consequence is that a great 
spiritual inertia pervades the world, and we see but little faith 
reflected in the deeds of men. 

The final part of the Lord’s discourse is an admonition 
against pride. We are servants of the Lord God. By the most 
absolute of titles he has a right to our service. He owns us 
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absolutely, body and soul. He created us, and we exist by the 
continuation of his creative act. Now in absolute justice, even 
though we should faithfully serve the Lord God, what should 
be our portion? ‘The Lord illustrates it by the example of the 
slave of a human lord. Let us suppose that such slave comes in 
from plowing or keeping sheep. He has performed faithful 
service, but yet the master does not thank him, as though it 
were something extraordinary. He expects such service from 
his slave. Neither does he invite him to sit down straightway 
to meat. We must remember that the Lord is illustrating 
moral truth by eastern customs: the truth is universal; the 
customs are local. ‘The slave must first make ready the lord’s 
supper, and gird himself, that his movements may be unimpeded, 
and serve the master first; and then he receives his portion. 
The main truth is simply this, that faithful service from a 
servant merits a servant’s portion. ‘The illustration presupposes 
a condition of service much unlike that which prevails with us. 
It is evident that the servant spoken of in the discourse of Christ 
is a slave. Though slavery is odious in our ideas, yet it is 
compatible with justice and right. The Lord contemplated 
a case where a right in law existed which made one person 
absolute master of the service of another. And he appeals to the 
experience of his hearers in affirming that, where such right 
existed, the faithful service of the slave obtained nothing more 
than the slave’s portion. And no man can say that this 
treatment of the slave is unjust. Even in our society, when a 
workman performs for us an honest day’s work, we pay him a 
workman’s wages, and nothing more. But thisexample is weak, 
because we have not a right in law by which we own that man’s 
labor. Now no human right can equal the absolute right that 
God has, not only to our labor, but to our very beings. Hence, 
in stern justice, when we have done all things that are commanded 
us, we must say: ‘“‘ We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
merely a servant’s duty.” The “unprofitable” is added to show 
us that our service is of no great worth to our Lord. He does not 
need us. Rarely is our service to our Lord as faithful as is the 
service of the slave to his human master. ‘The Lord did not 
create us because he needed our service. Our service is of no 
use to God; its only profit is to ourselves. A profitable servant 
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is one who by his labor contributes some profit to his master. 
The best of us can do no such service to God. Wherefore, in 
absolute justice, the best of us stand before God as servants who 
have received everything from God, and who owe everything to 
God. And not only that, but our service is not necessary to 
God; it contributes nothing to God: God’s glory is infinite 
without us. This is our standing before God, necessitated by 
the very nature of things. God can not change his own nature, 
and by the fact of creation the essential relation of creature to 
Creator springs up, and this necessitates our essential dependence 
on God, and his absolute dominion over us. Weare unprofitable, 
unnecessary servants by necessity. 

And if this is true of a faithful servant of God, what shall 
we say of the sinful servant? What shall we say of the man 
whose life is made up of service of this world, and of sin against 
God? Can it be possible that God yet loves such a wretch? 
Ah yes; mystery of God’s mercy and love! he goes after such a 
one calling him back, and offering him pardon. 

These are the thoughts that make a man ask: “Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

Such is man’s condition, judged by what he has in himself, 
and by what he might in justice claim. But such is not our 
condition in view of the goodness of God. God lifts his faithful 
servant out of his natural condition by a pure act of grace. He 
bestows upon the servant the name and place of a son; he calls 
the servant friend. When the servant’s day’s work is over, he 
no longer permits him to remain in a servile condition: he 
makes him an heir of the royal inheritance of Christ. To him 
before the court of Heaven, he addresses these words: ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will set thee over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”—Matt. XXV. a1. 

Let us grasp this great truth; and hold it close to our hearts: 
We are, even at our best, unprofitable, unnecessary servants; but 
yet for our faithful service we receive not the servant's portion, 
but the sonship of God, and the inheritance of sons, and of joint 
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JOHN XI. 1—44. 


1. Nowacertain man was 
sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of 
the village of Mary and her 
sister Martha. 


2. And it was that Mary 
who anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick. 


3. The sisters therefore 
sent unto him, saying: Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest 
is sick. 

4. But when Jesus heard 
it, he said: This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby. 


5. Now Jesus loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus. 


6. When therefore he heard 
that he was sick, he abode at 
that time two days in the place 
where he was. 


7. Then after this he saith 
to the disciples: Let us go 
into Judzea again. 


8. The disciples say unto 
him: Rabbi, the Jews were 
but now seeking to stone thee; 
and goest thou thither again? 


9g. Jesus answered: Are 
there not twelve hours in the 
day? If a man walk in the 
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day, he stumbleth not, because 
he seeth the light of this 
world. 


to. But if a man walk in 
the night, he stumbleth, be- 
cause the light is not in him. 


11. These things spoke he: 
and after this he saith unto 
them: Our friend Lazarus is 
fallen asleep; but I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep. 


12. ‘The disciples therefore 
said unto him: Lord, if he is 
fallen asleep, he will recover. 


13. Now Jesus had spoken 
of his death: but they thought 
that he spoke of taking rest in 
sleep. 


14. Then Jesus therefore 
said unto them plainly: Laza- 
rus is dead. 

15. And I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to 
the intent ye may believe; 
nevertheless let us go unto 
him. 

16. Thomas therefore, who 
is called Didymus, said unto 
his fellow-disciples: Let us 
also go, that we may die with 
him. 

7. . 0. when «Jéstis, came, 
he found that he had been in 
the tomb four days already. 

18. Now Bethany was nigh 
unto Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furlongs off ; 
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19. And many of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, 
to console them concerning 
their brother. 


20. Martha therefore, when 
she heard that Jesus. was com- 
ing, went and met him: but 
Mary still sat in the house. 


21. Martha therefore said 
unto Jesus: Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 


22. And even now I know 
that, whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of God, God will give 
thee. 


23. Jesus saith unto her: 
Thy brother shall rise again. 


24. Martha saith unto him: 
I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last 
day. 


25. Jesussaid unto her: I 
am the resurrection, and the 
. life: he that believeth in me, 
though he die, yet shall he 
live: 


26. And whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this? 


27. She saith unto him: 
Yea, Lord: I have believed 
that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, even he that com- 
eth into the world. 
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28. And when she had said 
this, she went away, and called 
Mary her sister secretly, say- 
ing: ‘The Master is here, and 
calleth thee. 


29. And she, when she 
heard it, arose quickly, and 
went unto him. 


30. (Now Jesus was not yet 
come into the village, but was 
still in the place where Martha 
met him.) 


31. The Jews then who 
were with her in the house, 
and were comforting her, when 
they saw Mary, that she rose 
up quickly and went out, fol- 
lowed her, supposing that she 
was going unto the tomb to 
weep there. 


32. Mary therefore, when 
she came where Jesus was, and 
saw him, fell down at his feet, 
saying unto him: Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. 


33. When Jesus therefore 
saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping who came with 
her, he groaned in the spirit, 
and was troubled, 


34. And said: Where have 
ye laid him? 


35. They say unto him: 
Lord, come and see. Jesus 
wept. 
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36. The Jews therefore 
said: Behold how he loved 
him ! 

37. But some of them said: 
Could not this man, who 


opened the eyes of him that 
was blind, have caused that 
this man also should not die? 


38. Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself cometh to 
the tomb. Now it was a cave, 
and a stone lay against it. 

Bowe esis: saith? bake ye 
away the stone. Martha, the 
sister of him that was dead, 
saith unto him: Lord, by this 
time he stinketh: for he hath 
been dead four days. 


40. Jesus saith unto her: 
Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou believedst, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God? 


41. So they took away the 
stone. And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes, and said: Father, I thank 
thee that thou heardest me. 


42. And I knew that thou 
hearest me always: but because 
of the multitude which stand- 
eth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst 
send me. 

43. And when he had thus 
spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice: Lazarus, come forth. 


44.. He that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and_ foot 
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with grave-clothes; and his yeipas xeplas, al n dypis avrod 
face was bound about with a covdapip repiedéSero. Aéyet ’In- 
napkin. Jesus saith unto ods abrois: Advoate abtdv, cal 
them: Loose him, and let ddete adtov brdryey, 

him go. 

In verse 19 mpos tas repi MapOav cat Mapidw is found in 
A, C, I, A, A, II, et al. This is endorsed by Tischendorf: pos 
tv Map@av cat Mapiay is supported by &, B, C*, L, X, and by 
Westcott and Hort. 

The ancient village of Bethany was situated to the eastward 
of Jerusalem, nearly two miles distant. In that village Mary, 
Martha, and their brother Lazarus had a permanent domicile. 
In fact, the Gospel seems to warrant that it was their native 
village. These three persons were close friends of Jesus. 
Friendship is one of the higher and better things of human life, 
and Jesus is our model in this also. As Savior and Redeemer, 
he is the friend of all men; but without detracting aught from 
this universal love, as a mortal man he entertained for this 
family of Bethany a human friendship, the finest human 
friendship ever felt by human heart. By this event in his life, 
he draws closer still to our human hearts. We have already 
been introduced to the two sisters Martha and Mary in the 
beautiful episode narrated by St. Luke, X. 38—42. But in the 
present passage a further description is given of Mary, as the 
one who “anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair.” The only anointing which has been narrated 
for us up to the present time is that written by St. Luke, VII. 
37—38. That anointing was wrought by the woman of sin in 
the house of one Simon, a Pharisee. Hence there arises again 
the old question of the identity of the three Marys, the woman 
of sin, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the sister of Lazarus. In 
our former treatise we have discussed this question at length, 
and we there formulated our judgment that the three Marys are 
three distinct women. Although the second verse of the present 
text of John is somewhat perplexing, we yet adhere to our 
former judgment, and we hope to find in this very account 
corroboration of our judgment. 

We neéd not open up the whole question again, but simply 
reat of the specific relation of this verse. 
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We believe therefore that St. John in this verse does not 
refer to the event mentioned by St. Luke, but to another event 
which is mentioned in the opening verses of the twelfth chapter 
of St. John. This event had not been narrated at the time of 
the writing of the twelfth chapter, but it had been enacted, and 
it was one of the facts of Mary’s life that was widely known. 
Hence by a slight anachronism John alludes to this well known 
fact, in narrating a preceding event. At his writing both events 
were in past time. Most probably the anointing was more 
known than any other event in the life of Mary. To confirm 
our opinion on this subject, we have a clear precedent in the 
Gospels themselves. Long before the treason of Judas was 
executed, the Gospels in speaking of him, declare that he it was 
who betrayed the Lord. Thus St. Matthew, X. 4, in giving the 
names of the apostles, adds of Judas, ‘“‘who also betrayed him.” 
In like manner Matthew, X XVI. 25: “And Judas, who betrayed 
him, answered and said.” Wherefore we believe that St. John 
here refers to an event which he describes in the next chapter. 

Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was of Bethany; it was her 
city. Whenever the Gospels speak of her, they associate her 
with Bethany. She is of honorable family, attested by the fact 
that many of the Jews had come to the sisters to console them 
concerning their brother. Mary’s home is the resting-place of 
the Lord. ‘There he was pleased to receive entertainment and 
shelter. He was the familiar friend of the family. And Mary 
is the contemplative, the one who is happy to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
and listen to him. And the advocates of the old traditional 
opinion tell us that we must take this woman up into Galilee, 
give her the Galilean name of Magdalene, and identify her with 
the public prostitute of Naim or Capharnaum. It is impossible; 
it can not be. ‘That sinful woman comes into the Gospel like 
the adulteress of St. John. ‘They are both nameless and 
unknown. ‘They obtain forgiveness, and then lapse into the 
great ocean of unwritten history. 

But Mary of Bethany is known well. She is of a very 
honorable family which enjoys the matchless privilege of 
furnishing to the Lord lodging and entertainment. Whenever 
Mary is mentioned in the Gospels, an air of sinlessness and pure 
love surrounds her. How different her innocent childlike love 
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from the wild agony of repentance of the woman of sin? When 
we consider the severe laws of the Jews against whoredom 
setting aside all other arguments, it becomes a moral impossibility 
that a member of this highly respectable family of Bethany 
should have been a public prostitute in Galilee only a little 
more than a year previous to this event, and then should be 
restored to her family, and thus honored by Jesus and the Jews. 

It was but natural that when Lazarus fell sick, the sisters 
should send to their dear friend Jesus. In sorrow of such nature 
we long for the sympathy of a human friend. ‘The Holy Gospel 
does not tell us whether at this time Martha and Mary believed 
that Jesus was the Son of God, but certainly they must have 
considered him a great prophet. 

There is a similarity between the message sent to Jesus by 
Martha and Mary and the words addressed to Jesus by Mary at 
Cana. ‘They do not ask for anything: they only make known 
in pathetic terms their sorrow, and leave the whole affair to 
Jesus. They appeal to Jesus’ love, and simply express their 
need. This is an example in human petition. Our petition 
should be animated with great earnestness and love, and then 
we should commit ourselves without reserve to the kind mercy 
of Jesus, and accept his disposition in our regard. 

When the message of Lazarus’ illness came, Jesus turns to 
his disciples, and declares to them that the sickness of Lazarus 
is not unto death, but that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby. The meaning of his declaration is that Jesus would not 
permit Lazarus at that time to remain in death, but that he 
would make use of his sickness and his death to prove his 
Divinity, that men might by this miracle recognize his character, 
and give him the glory that is his due. 

The message from Jesus’ friends was urgent; a man was 
sick unto death, a man whom Jesus loved. Martha and Mary 
whom Jesus also loved were torn with grief, and longing for the 
presence of Jesus; and yet he waits two days before setting out 
for Bethany. He allows Martha and Mary to suffer alone, and 
he allows Lazarus to die. Was it due to lack of love? Ah no; 
Jesus had a deep reason for this action. He wished to make of 
this event one of the finest proofs of his Divinity. Hence he 
stays away from the scene till the man is dead, and four days in 
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the tomb, before coming to his dear friends. The family was 
prominent. Many Jews from Jerusalem had seen the man die. 
They had seen him prepared for burial, and laid in the tomb; 
and Jesus had not yet come. No man could charge collusion 
between Jesus and the family of Lazarus. 

This action of Jesus is worthy of our deep meditation. It 
may have been that Martha and Mary felt great disappointment, 
when they saw that Jesus came not in response to their message ; 
and yet the subsequent event proves that their petition was fully 
answered. In Jesus’ higher wisdom the waiting and the death 
were necessary for the great work of Jesus, but his dear friends 
suffered naught thereby. So it is with us. Doubtless we feel 
great disappointment, when Jesus moves not immediately in 
response to our petition. We grow impatient; we murmur; 
even it may be that we lose faith, because our prayer is not 
answered in our way. Jesus is waiting the two days; but he 
hears our petition, and has care of us. For us the two days may 
be a lifetime; what does it matter? Our lives are safe in Jesus’ 
keeping; and we can not see the movements of divine wisdom, 
guiding our lives in mercy and love. We may have trusted 
other friends, and may have been deceived; but Jesus merits to 
be trusted absolutely. This trust should not waver, even though 


he defer the answer to our petition, even till our existence 
beyond the grave. 


After the two days Jesus invites his disciples to accompany 
him into Judzea, to the village of Bethany. The disciples try to 
dissuade him, reminding him that the Jews lately sought to stone 
him. Jesus answers in figurative language. The import of his 
words is that no man can lay hands on him till his hour shall 
come. He was like a man walking in the day, and could not 
stumble. He could not be taken until he offered himself up. 

The Lord now speaks figuratively of Lazarus’ death as a 
sleep out of which he will go and awaken him. Lazarus was 
dead, but with God a man’s death is as a sleep, out of which he 
will be awakened when God wills. Jesus possessed in all its 
fulness the power of his Father ; and therefore in his hands the 
dead are as those sleeping. We tremble at the awful power of 
death; that power that spares no one; that power that mocks at 
all the pomp and glory of the world; that power that is forever 
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writing on the wall in the midst of the world’s revel; that power 
that empties the thrones of kings, and gives their bodies to the 
worms of the earth. But the power of death is nothing in 
comparison to the power of Jesus. Death is banished from his 
kingdom, and although he allows death to hold empire over 
mortal man for a time, ‘the last enemy that shall be abolished 
is death.’—I. Cor. XV. 26. In Adam all men died; and in 
Christ all are made alive. Hence those who are with Christ 
need not fear the awful power of death. They close their eyes 
in sleep, and they awake with Christ. The transition is painful, 
because it separates us from our foolish loves here; but in that 
clearer light that comes in the future life, we shall see the true 
value of the things that God has prepared for those who love 
him. Then all things that we have loved on earth will appear 
vile and worthless, and we will love the true good. 

Within a hundred yards of where we are sitting lies a city 
of the dead. Its population is twenty-five thousand, and every 
year adds a thousand more. Men walk for pleasure through 
the streets of that great city, and look upon the clustering graves 
as though they were the most commonplace object. They stand 
and talk of some light matter upon the very spot where in a 
little while their own grave will be dug. And yet they are not 
advised of the great lesson of death. If we could open those 
mounds, and obtain a response from the dust and bones that are 
there we should hear that we are fools to think of anything else, 
or do anything else than to prepare for death. The proportion 
should be: As time is to eternity; so should the thought and 
labor for this world be to the thought and preparation for death. 

Man has no other business on earth save this alone. There 
in that city of the dead we find the infant snatched away from 
the very threshhold of life. The mother had just experienced 
the ecstacy of feeling for the first time her first-born’s breath; 
her kiss is warm on its lips, when death reaches out his spectral 
hand, and snatches the babe from the mother’s bosom, and 
throws it into a grave. 

There lies the lover, who had just gone from the delightful 
presence of his betrothed, thrilling with the vows of love, when 
death met him, and summoned him away. 
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There lies the man of many affairs, who was busy counting 
his money, and reaching out for more, when death appeared, and 
led him away to a grave. The ambitious monuments that are 
reared in that city do not indicate that they whose names are 
inscribed on them brought anything more into the grave with 
them, but that they left more behind them than the common 
lot. Indeath all are made equal, and rot together. The common 
inheritance, and the only permanent inheritance that man has 
this side of eternity is a grave. No wealth or power will change 
the nature of that grave: it is for all a place where man rots, and 
returns to the common dust out of which he was formed. It is 
an awful, inevitable truth. It is attested by the experience of 
all the men that have ever lived; and yet men think of 
everything else save the only necessary thing. 

When the Lord spoke in a figure of Lazarus’ death as a 
sleep, the disciples misunderstanding him urge this as a reason 
why he should not expose himself to the danger of going into 
Judea. ‘They argue that, if Lazarus had fallen asleep, he would 
recover. Jesus is thereupon obliged to declare plainly that 
Lazarus is dead, and that he shall now go unto him. He also 
expresses a feeling of gladness that he was not present before 
the death of this man. ‘This gladness was for the sake of the 
Apostles; for Jesus had now detetmined to call this man back 
out of the tomb, to confirm the faith of the Apostles, and through 
them to plant faith in the world. 

The name Thomas is from the Aramaic 8{ONF; the Greek 


equivalent is Aééuvuos, and the English, the vad He was a 
man of generous impulse, even though he was afterwards slow 
to believe in the Lord’s Resurrection. He fears danger in this 
journey of the Lord, but he exhorts his fellow Apostles to go 
with Jesus, that they may die with him. These generous 
impulses were expressed and ratified by the Apostles at various 
times, but yet when the day of Calvary came, they all left Jesus, 
and fled for their lives. 

As we have before mentioned, Jesus waited till Lazarus was 
four days in the tomb before coming to Bethany. ‘This was to 
add additional evidential force to the miracle. Jesus had at this 
time raised from the dead the widow’s son at Naim and the 
daughter of Jairus; but he destined the resurrection of Lazarus 
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to be still more convincing. The man is now in that condition 
when by the laws of nature decomposition should have set in, 
when Jesus raises him to life. We do not believe that such 
decomposition had set in, because we believe that Jesus preserved 
the body of Lazarus from it, in anticipation of the raising of him 
to life. 

Many witnesses are present, and the miracle is performed 
openly, that every man may attest its truth. The proximity of 
Bethany to Jerusalem, and the honorable standing of the family 
are reasons why so many witnesses are present. Nothing is 
wanting in the nature of the deed performed, nor in the testimony 
thereof. 

When Martha hears that Jesus is coming, she can not wait 
till he should come to the house: she goes out to meet him. It 
was unfitting that both should leave the house of death at the 
same time; so therefore Mary remains, while Martha goes out 
to meet Jesus. 

There is great faith in the address of this woman. ‘Though 
Jesus had not come at her former message, yet she professes an 
absolute belief in his power. She even hopes yet, even though 
her brother is dead, and modestly expresses this hope in 
declaring that “‘even now I know that whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of God, God will give thee.’ It is equivalent to saying: 
“My brother is dead; but thy power does not stop at death. If 
thou wilt, thou canst give him back to us. We believe in thy 
power: do as thou wilt.” She expresses an unlimited faith in 
Jesus’ power; but she only insinuates her petition for her 
brother’s resucitation. She feels that it would be presumption 
to ask for such a stupendous miracle. She is a child with the 
Lord, and, after the manner of children, she indirectly insinuates 
what she desires. 

Jesus in his answer uses a certain ambiguity. He 
introduces the great thought of the future life into the 
discussion. Martha believes fully in the resurrection of the 
body. She recognizes the double sense of Jesus’ words, and 
immediately professes her faith in the resurrection; but she 
plainly evinces in her answer that she is not content with this 
great hope: she wants her brother back here in this mortal life. 
This poor woman pleads thus for a few more years of a brother’s 
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life; the great endless life of eternity does not content her. She 
makes much of this existence made up of shadows and unrealities. 
And Jesus is not angry at her. He knows the constitution of 
this heart of ours. Is a loving father angry at his child, because 
the child manifests a child’s loves and interests? This woman 
isachild with Jesus, a child who knows that the great mysterious 
life of eternity exists; but who still indirectly pleads that her 
dead brother be given back from death. 

Jesus is going to grant her petition, but still he will make 
use of the occasion to develop her faith. Hitherto she had 
believed that he was a great prophet, a legate of God, who could 
obtain any petition from.God. Now he formulates the great 
doctrine of his Divinity, and of his dominion over’ death. He 
in himself considered, without respect to any other, is the first 
cause of life and resurrection. Only God can say this; and 
Jesus said it because he was God. It must have been that the 
grace of God came powerfully into Martha’s soul as she heard 
Jesus’ words.. How could Jesus love a creature as he did Martha 
without giving her the best of all gifts, the gift of divine faith? 
He did give it to her, and inspired thereby, she cries out that she 
believes that Jesus is the Christ the Son of.God, the Messiah 
who is to come. 

Jesus’ declaration contains two cnenhbere: those who live 
shall not die; and those who are dead shall:live again. He 
promises to save the living from the power of death, and to 
recover the dead. Of course, these words refer to the giving of 
spiritual life in the great new kingdom of Christ, from which 
death shall be eliminated. He ordered the resurrection of 
Lazarus to this greater truth, which does not force its realization 
in on our human minds as does the present life and the corporal 
death. Of what worth was the prolongation of this man’s life 
for a few years longer, were it not ordered for a higher end? 
Ah yes; it was ordered for the faith of the millions who should 
be born; that they might come and ask not for a few paltry 
years of this unhealthy existence; but for the fulness of that 
bat life which Jesus has here promised. | 

’ The formula of faith in Jesus is enunciated by his own 
atin lips; Martha is asked to accept it; she professes it without 
hesitation, and then her faith is fe gerded even in this life, 
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That formula is proposed to the whole world; the world is 
asked to accept it, and the great miracle is recorded, that men 
may give an affirmative answer to that vital question. 

To some it has appeared that Martha’s answer is not 
sufficiently in direct response to Jesus’ question. To us it seems 
that she gives a comprehensive answer, which includes an answer 
to Christ’s question and more. Everything is included in the 
confession that Jesus is the Son of God, and the Messiah. ‘The 
great act of faith of Simon Peter, when he was appointed the 
head of the Church, was only this. 

It must have been that in the interview between Jesus and 
Martha, Jesus had asked for his beloved child Mary. In the 
condensed relation of the event the Evangelist omits this detail. 
Martha returns tothe house, and:secretly advises Mary of Jesus’ 
wish to see her. ‘The fact that Martha communicates the matter 
secretly to.Mary suits well with the surroundings. An open 
declaration of. the presence of Jesus would have created an 
excitement not in keeping with the state of things. 

We can see in the narration the fidelity of the eye-witness, 
who is careful to note that, when Mary went out, Jesus was in 
the same place where Martha had met him. 

In the midst of her great grief it is joy to Mary to know 
that Jesus has asked for her. She goes hastily, because great 
love urges her on. 

The days of grief for one dead with the Jews were seven; 
so there were many Jews present in the house when Mary went 
out. Supposing that she was going to the tomb of her brother 
to weep there, the whole assembly followed her. Here we see 
the workings of -Divine. Providence. They went.on a false 
supposition; but -yet they became witnesses, of the great miracle, 
so that no man could deny it... | 

Mary throws herself at feoe feet, ee Abs out the same 
declaration that Martha had made: .“Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” O, how they had waited for 
his coming! How they had watched the ebbing away of that 
brother’s life, and hoped every moment that the Master would 
come? ‘Through the long watches of the night they had sat by 
that dying brother’s side in their helpless grief, in an agony of 
expectation. And then the end came, and their brother was taken 
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from them, and laid in the tomb, and no word from their divine 
friend. And so every day in many places in this great world 
the human tragedy is enacted. Jesus seems to have turned his 
face away from suffering man. But comfort comes at last to 
those who believe in him; not often here, but always beyond 
the gates of death, where in the joys of eternal life we may look 
back, and see that the trial and the sorrow was necessary for our 
eternal happiness beyond. 

Jesus’ act, as Mary fell weeping at his feet, is expressed by 
the Greek, éve8piunoato. "EwPiudowa: has the basic sense of ¢o 
groan, but the motive of this groaning is not always the same. 
In many predications the verb expresses vehement indignation. 
Again it expresses a rebuke, or a command enforced by a threat. 
In the present passage, some have held that it expresses 
indignation and they seek various causes for this indignation. 
Of course, looking at human life from his high plane, it could 
easily be that the Lord saw something in the event that justly 
moved him to indignation; but we prefer to believe that the 
verb here expresses a great feeling of human sympathy, which 
Jesus experienced at the sorrow of his friends. This opinion 
is confirmed by the sentence immediately followiug: ‘Jesus 
wept.” He wept tears of human sorrow, because he was a true 
man; and one of his friends was dead, and another whom he 
loved was weeping at his feet. 

Wherefore let no man say that it is wrong to weep at the 
death of those whom we love. It is wrong to despair, or rebel 
against God; it is wrong to sorrow as those who have no hope; 
but it is not wrong to allow the poor overcharged heart a vent 
for its grief in weeping, and for this we have the precedent of 
Jesus himself. This weeping of Jesus can have but one cause, 
whatever sense we give to the aforesaid verb; he wept in 
human sorrow, because he loved his friend. As regards the 
preceding action, if a man still wishes to see therein predicated 
a feeling of indignation, we believe that the most probable cause 
of this indignation would be sin and its instigator the devil, 
through whom death entered into the world. | 

Jesus asks where Lazarus is laid merely as an expression of 
his wish to be led to the dead mat’s tomb. They lead him t 
the tomb, and on the way Jesus is seen to weep. The Jew 
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note this; and they take it as an evidence of Jesus’ great love 
for Lazarus. ‘Then they express surprise that the great Prophet 
who a few days before had opened the eyes of a man that was 
blind, could not have saved the life of a friend whom he so 
greatly loved. They do not speak of the raising of the dead 
man, as that was a miracle too great to be thought of. 

We see in the Jews’ discussion of this theme an evidence of 
how ill-fitted we are to judge the ways of God. We can not see 
the reasons of many things, because we can not enter into the 
infinite world of divine wisdom which is back of all the acts of 
God. We are short-sighted, and we judge by the surface of 
things, while God disposes all things according to a wisdom that 
knows no limitations and no succession of time. Our wisest 
thoughts are foolishness before God; and yet we are impatient 
when we can not see the causes that move God in his acts 
toward us. 

The tomb of Lazarus was in a cave, and a stone lay against 
it. The traditional site of this tomb is shown near Bethany, 
and the sacrifice of the holy Mass is offered by pilgrims on the 
very spot where Jesus is said to have stood, when he called 
Lazarus back to life. 

The tombs of the ancient Jews were placed either in 
natural caves, or in excavations wrought in the soft volcanic 
rock of the slopes of hills. Often these excavations extended 
into roomy chambers, in some cases, one beneath the other. 
The outer opening was usually only large enough ‘to admit the 
dead body and its bearers. No coffin was used; the cadaver 
was wrapped in its cerements, and laid on a ledge of rock in the 
tomb. A stone was rolled up against the outer opening of the 
tomb, and the body was left to decay. 

Before this stone Jesus stood, and commanded that it be 
rolled away. 

It is evident that Martha is not expecting the resurrection 
of her brother. She is alarmed at the command to open the 
tomb, and advises Jesus that the body is now decaying, being 
four days in the tomb. 

This detail is added for our instruction. It excludes all 
possibility of a state of trance. 
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Jesus reminds Martha of the promise that he had made her 
faith. In the abridged account of the interview the Evangelist 
has omitted a previous mention of this promise. Martha is 
now informed that in this particular way she is to see the glory 
of God. 

They take away the stone, and Jesus prays. There is an 
ineffable union eternally existing between the Word and the 
Father. ‘This union is founded in an identity of nature. There 
was also a union between his human nature which we can not 
understand. By virtue of that union, God the Father always 
heard the petitions of his Incarnate Son. Jesus speaks aloud 
here in his prayer, not that it was necessary for the miracle; 
Jesus’ human nature was always communing with God. But 
he wished to manifest to the people something of that ineffable 
union between himself and his Eternal Father, that the world 
might believe in his authentic mission. 

At the conclusion of his prayer, Jesus in a loud voice bade 
Lazarus come forth. It was a loud voice that all might hear. 
At the command of that voice all the dead that are in the 
tombs will one day come forth. 

In answer to Jesus’ command Lazarus came forth bound in 
his grave clothes just as he had been laid in the tomb. 

It is a complex of miracles. There is the miracle of the 
raising of the man to life, and the miracle of his coming forth 
bound as he was. It is one of those clear cut proofs that leave 
no reasonable doubt. Jesus gives commandment that he be 
loosed from his cerements, and allowed to go free in life again. 

Even by this detail the miracle is corroborated, for those 
who removed these grave-bands could testify vividly of the 
genuineness of the miracle. 
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47. ‘The chief priests there- 
fore and the Pharisees gath- 
ered a council, and said: What 
do we? for this man doeth 
many signs, 

48. If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe in 
him: and the Romans will 
come and take away both our 
place and our nation. 


49. But a certain one of 
them Caiaphas, being high 
priest that year, said unto 
them: Ye know nothing at 
all, 


50. Nor do ye take account 
that it is expedient for you 
that one man should die for 
the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. 


51. Now this he said not 
of himself: but being high 
priest that year, he prophesied 
that Jesus should die for the 
nation ; 


52. And not for the nation 
only, but that he might also 
gather together into one the 
children of God that are scat- 
tered abroad. 


53. So from that day forth 
they took counsel that they 
might put him to death. 


54. Jesus therefore walked 
no more openly among the 
Jews, but departed thence into 
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the country near to the wilder- 
ness, into a city called Ephra- 
im; and there he tarried with 
the disciples. 


55. Now the passover of 
the Jews was at hand: and 
many went up to Jerusalem 
out of the country before the 
passover, to purify themselves. 


56. They sought therefore 
for Jesus, and spoke one with 
another, as they stood in the 
temple: What think ye? That 
he will not come to the feast? 
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In verse 50, duiv is found in B, D, L, M, X, I, et al.: some 
authorities have 7piv. 

Knabenbauer believes that the proper sense of the Greek 
of the 45th verse is that all the Jews who witnessed the miracle 
believed in Jesus. Of course, all these universals must be 
understood of a moral totality. In this regard we must reject 
the Vulgate’s insertion of the name of Martha in the 45th verse. 
The Evangelist is speaking of those Jews who followed Mary, 
when she went forth to meet Jesus, and therefore her name 
alone should appear in the text. 

Now we can not endorse Knabenbauer’s view as to the 
universality of belief of the Jews. We believe that the two 
participles €A@dvtes and Ocacduevoe qualify the genitive trav 
‘lovdatv. He is not speaking of the Jews in particular, but of 
the Jews who “came and beheld” what Jesus did. And many 
of these same believed in Jesus, being persuaded by the splendid 
miracle. But others, who evidently believed not, went away 
and related the whole affair to the Pharisees, the deadly enemies | 
of Jesus. . 

One would think that such a proof of Jesus’ divine power 
would have converted the hardest of men; but the Pharisees are, 
only moved by the miracle to greater hate. The chief priests 
and the Pharisees gather a council to determine what is to be 
done against Jesus. ‘They admit his miracles, and for this ver 
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cause they declare that he must be removed, alleging that 
otherwise the Romans will destroy their nation. Many times 
since, reasons of state have moved men to oppose the Christian 
teligion, though that religion teaches obedience to the state, 
and observance of its laws. 

The Priests and Pharisees are false in this allegation also, 
but they make use of it to accomplish the destruction of this 
man who had unmasked their wickedness. They knew that 
Jesus’ kingdom was not of this world, and consequently, though 
Jesus was a king, he was not a rival of Cesar. The Roman 
governor Pilate, after examining Jesus’ claim to be a king, 
declared that he found no crime in him. ‘The Pharisees’ cause 
resolves itself into this: Truth must be removed, lest men 
should be led by truth’s great power to believe in truth. 

We have already described the high priest Caiaphas, Vol. L., 
pages 285—286. He was a Sadducee, arrogant, cruel, and 
intriguing. With pride and haughty contempt he addresses the 
council. He despises them that they should hesitate to 
pronounce the death sentence on Jesus. He makes no question 
whether Jesus is innocent or not. Utility demands that he 
must die. Caiaphas wishes Jesus’ death; and he draws the 
council to ratify his nefarious design by making the death of 
Jesus a national necessity. His principle is: Better that one 
man should die than that a whole nation should perish. ‘The 
sophistry of his argument lies in the application of the principle, 
in the false supposition that Jesus was a national peril. On the 
contrary, Jesus was the best friend of his nation, and would have 
saved them, had they listened. 

The spirit that actuated Caiphas to utter these words was a 
wicked spirit. He sought to compass the death of an innocent 
man by a cruel sophistry. But the Spirit of God made use of 
this man to declare a great prophecy of the redemption of man. 
It was the office of the high-priest to deliver to the people the 
oracles of God; and in view of his office, the Holy Ghost 
employed even the design conceived in wickedness to predict 
the redemption of the world through the death of Jesus. This 
is a remarkable instance of the concurrence of the human and 
divine elements in inspiration. Here the thought of the man 
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is wicked, and opposed to faith in Jesus; and yet by the power of 
God the very words which the high-priest utters in a wicked 
sense, become the vehicle of an inspired and holy thought. 

We see also in the event God’s recognition of a divinely 
appointed office, irrespective of the unworthiness of the 
incumbent. God had established the office of high-priest in 
Israel, and it was in virtue of that office that he employed this 
wicked man to utter these inspired words. 

The Evangelist tells us that the sense that the Holy Ghost 
put into these words was broader than the high-priest 
contemplated. He understood by “the nation” the Jewish 
people; and the Holy Ghost extended the sense to all the 
children of men. 

The declaration of Caiaphas was definitive; from that time 
forth there was a corporate action to put Jesus to death. 

Jesus’ “hour”? was not yet come; he had need of a few 
days more before he should offer himself up; and therefore he 
withdraws from Jerusalem up to the northern limits of the tribe 
of Benjamin to a city called Ephraim. ‘This city is the Ephron 
of II. Chronicles, XIII. 19. His sojourn there is passed over in 
silence, but from this city he set out some days later on his last 
journey to Jerusalem. 

It was required that a man should be legally clean in order 
to eat the passover in the Temple. Hence on the days 
immediately preceding the feast a great concourse of Jews came 
up to Jerusalem for this preliminary sanctification. The great 
theme on the lips of all was Jesus. The opposition of the 
Pharisees was known to the people, and they wonder if Jesus 
will come. ‘The chief priests and Pharisees had declared Jesus’ 
life forfeit, and any man was authorized to apprehend him. 
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him ten men that were lepers, 
who stood afar off; 


13. And they lifted up their 
voices, saying: Jestis, Master, 
have mercy on us. 

14. And when he saw them, 
he said unto them: Go and 
show yourselves unto the 


priests. And it came to pass, 
as they went, they were 
cleansed. 


15. And one of them, when 
he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, with a loud voice 
glorifying God; 

16. And he fell upon his 
face at his feet, giving him 
thanks: and he was a Samari- 
tan. 


17. And Jesus answering 
said: Were not ten cleansed? 
but where are the nine? 


18. Were there none found 
that returned to give glory to 
God, save this stranger? 


19. And he said unto him: 
Arise, and go thy way: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 
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In verse 11 8:d pécov is supported by &, B, L, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort; other authorities have ava péoor, 

This event in the life of Jesus is only narrated by St. 
Luke. The reason may be that this grateful Samaritan is a 
representative of the gentile races. 

We are persuaded that the dia péoov indicates that the 
journey of the Lord lay between the two provinces, Samaria 


and Galilee. 


After the raising of Lazarus the Lord did not 
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journey up into Galilee again. There are both profane and 
Scriptural precedents for the sense we give to the phrase, and 
our opinion is supported by Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, 
Keil, Weiss and Knabenbauer. 

The present event is like to the cure of the leper recorded 
by St. Matthew VIII. 2—4; Luke V. 12—16. The chief 
difference is that in the former account there was but one leper, 
here there are ten lepers. In our Commentary on the former 
passages we have described leprosy, and we have written some 
spiritual reflections on the cure. See Vol. I., pages 556—566. 
We have only to speak here of some special features of the 
present event. The lepers stand afar off, as they were forbidden 
to approach their fellow man. The Rabbi Johannan taught 
that the leper was forbidden to approach within a distance of 
four cubits of any one not infected, if the leper is on the 
windward side; but Rabbi Simeon extended the distance toa 
hundred cubits. ‘The Mosaic Law did not fix the distance, but 
limited itself to a general prohibition not to approach. 

Though the fiercest hatred existed between Jew and 
Samaritan, we find in this group of lepers a Samaritan with the 
Jews. Their wretched condition had extinguished in them the 
national hatred, and had driven them to seek one another’s 
society in their lonely exile. 

Faith is observable in their loud cry from afar off to Jesus to 
have mercy on them. 

Jesus tests their faith. He operates no immediate effect on 
them, but bids them go show themselves to the priests, whose 
duty it was to pronounce when a man had leprosy, and when he 
was cured. ‘These men were not cured; they knew that the 
leprosy was upon them, and yet they are bidden go show 
themselves to the priests. If they had been without faith, they 
might have reasoned thus: It is absurd for us to go to the 
priests: we are not cured, and we need not the testimony of the 


priests to tell us that the fever of leprosy is in our blood, and 


the sores are in our members, Jesus has done nothing for us. 
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Such were the reflections of Naaman the Syrian, when | 


Elisha would not come out to him, but bade him go wash in the | 
Jordan. The Syrian was disappointed, and would have gone 
home, despising the prophet and the river Jordan, but his 
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servants moved him to fulfill the easy command. Certainly it 
was not faith that led Naaman to the waters of the Jordan, and 
yet God healed him on account of the prophet Elisha. 

But these lepers manifest a ready faith. Nothing has been 
done for them, and yet they immediately set out to fulfill the 
command of Jesus. ‘heir faith having been tried is rewarded, 
and as they went they were healed. 

The next important feature in the event is the gratitude 
manifested by the one Samaritan. The Jewish lepers were nine 
in number; they were members of the chosen people, worshipers 
of the one true God. ‘The one poor Samaritan was an outcast, 
a son of a despised and hated race. The representation is ten 
to one; and yet not one of the Jews came to thank the great 
Healer; while the poor alien turned back with a loud voice 
glorifying God, and he fell at Jesus’ feet, giving him thanks? 

Jesus is disappointed that out of the ten only the stranger 
came back to thank God for the benefit received. He tells the 
prostrate man to arise, and go his way, and exhorts him to 
realize that the disposing cause of his cure was his faith. His 
cure was a temporary effect, but the faith to which it bore 
relation was an abiding possession, the greatest of possessions. 

If we should banish all other thoughts from our minds 
save this thought alone: How shall I believe with a perfect faith, 
we were the wisest of men. All the power of the great life of 
Jesus was ordered to that one object, that men might believe, 
and have life through believing. No power can resist the 
power of faith. It darts its bright rays through the blackest 
night of the world’s gloom, and shows men the way to Heaven. 
It vanquishes death, and frees man from his power; and reclaims 
from the four winds the human dust that death has scattered, 
and rebuilds therefrom the immortal citizens of Heaven. It is 
the sole connecting link between earth and Heaven, the bridge 
by which we struggle up out of a dead world into a world of 
eternal life and joy. No man can please God without it, no 
man has anything of worth, if he is without it. 

The action of the ten lepers furnishes an example of the 
world’s conduct towards God. In the lepers the ratio of the 
ungrateful to the grateful was as nine to one; in the world at 
large the predominance of ingratitude is still very much greater. 
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The three common benefits, of creation, redemption, and 
preservation should hold man in an ever conscious act of 
gratitude. And every day we receive special graces from God’s 
Special Providence; and yet the creatures of the world have 
our heart, and we go on our way, and never turn back to thank 
God. When we are in need, we clamor loudly for help; but 
when we are in possession of what our heart desires, we are 
content to go on our way quite oblivious of the Giver. Men 
with the guilt of mortal sin on their souls cry out to God for 
mercy, and obtain it, and are raised out of spiritual death to 
life; and they go forth, and never feel that they have received 
anything. ‘The world’s voice is raised against ingratitude as a 
base, low vice; and who shall fitly describe the world’s 
ingratitude to God? ‘The Son of God died on the cross for the 
love of men; and they will not lift their eyes to him, as he 
hangs on the cross, or give him one passing thought, as they 
pass along in pursuit of creatures. In the tabernacles of our 
churches Jesus remains for love of man; out of a thousand who 
pass, one may enter to adore his Redeemer. And even of the 
multitudes who appear before the Lord on the days of worship, 
not all are filled by grateful love. 

We could do much better in this all-important affair, if we 
thought more on our duty to God. Knowledge must be the 
preamble to love, and the world has our love, because it has our 
thoughts. It is easier to think of the world. The world is a 
false lover, who flatters our vices, and leads us after false 
pleasures. The true Lover of our souls asks us to take a cross, 
and follow him. Hence the one comes back to Jesus in 
gratitude; while nine go on their way, and forget him. 
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the kingdom of God is within 
you. 


22. And he said unto the 
disciples: ‘The days will come, 
when ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of man, 
and ye shall not see it. 


23. And they shall say to 


you: Lo, there! Lo, here! go 
not away, nor follow after 
them : 


24. For as the lightning, 
when it lighteneth out of the 
one part under the heaven, 
shineth unto the other part 
under heaven; so shall the Son 
of man be in his day. 


25. But first he must suffer 
many things and be rejected 
of this generation. 


26. And as it came to pass 
in the days of Noah, even so 
shall it be also in the days of 
the Son of man. 


27. ‘They ate, they drank, 
they married, they were given 
in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the ark, and 
the flood came, and destroyed 
them all. 


28. Likewise even as it 
came to pass in the days of 
Lot; they ate, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded; 
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29. But in the day that 
Lot went out from Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and destroyed them 
all 


30. After the same manner 
shall it be in the day that the 
Son of man is revealed. 


31. In that day, he who 
shall be on the housetop, and 
his goods in the house, let him 
not go down to take them 
away: and let him that is in 
the field likewise not return 
back.’ 


32. Remember Lot’s wife. 


33. Whosoever shall seek 
to gain his life shall lose it: 
but whosoever shall lose his 
life shall preserve it. 


ga. I say unto you: In 
that night there shall be two 
men on one bed; the one shall 
be taken, and the other shall 
be left. 


35. There shall be two 
women grinding together; the 
one shall be taken, and the 
other shall be left. 


37. And they answering 
say unto him: Where, Lord? 
And he said unto them: Where 
the body is, thither will the 
eagles also be gathered to- 
gether. 
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In all the teaching of Jesus there is prominent the idea of 
a kingdom. Men could not understand the nature of the 
kingdom. They tried to imagine it as something of this world. 
Even the Apostles had difficulty in forming an idea of that 
kingdom. Even their contention as to who should be the 
greater in the new kingdom shows how crude were their ideas 
concerning it. 

The explanation of this fact is that the kingdom of Christ 
was not of this world. It is with difficulty that man allies 
himself to a spiritual world. 

Now the Pharisees had heard of this great new kingdom, 
and they could not conceive its nature. It is impossible to 
ascertain what motive prompted their question. It may have 
been scorn and derision, as though they considered the Lord as 
a false pretender. Or it may have been a desire to draw from 
the Messiah some knowledge concerning this great theme. 

In his answer Jesus tells them that they have not the right 
idea of the new kingdom. All Israel expected a kingdom; but 
they dreamed that it should be greater in earthly glory than 
Solomon’s. The Pharisees promoted these ambitious hopes, 
and also dreamed of a preeminence. And Jesus tells them that 
the new kingdom is neither visible nor local. It is a spiritual 
creation. It exists in Heaven, and on earth. In its earthly 
existence it is in the souls of men. It would have temples, 
rites, a sacrifice, and a priesthood; but its essence would be a 
spiritual creation, which would fix its habitation in the souls of 
men. 

The Lord did not assert that his kingdom were within the 
Pharisees, in the sense that the new creation were in their 
individual souls. Their false and wicked souls admitted not 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ. ‘The Lord’s meaning is that 
his kingdom is not like the kingdoms of this world, whose 
glory the eyes of men can see; but his kingdom is spiritual, 
and fixes its earthly habitation in the souls of men. It was 
even then upon earth, for its author, from whom it derives its 
being, was dwelling among men. And so to-day the mighty 
powers of this kingdom are operating upon earth, and men are 
oblivious thereof. Foolish mortals make a great clamor with 
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this world, as though it were the only world that exists; and 
yet this world will pass away, and the invisible world of Christ 
will remain forever. 

We should accustom our souls to think spiritually, so that 
by habit we easily lift ourselves into the contemplation of that 
spiritual world, which alone is worthy of the thought and the 
labor of a man. 

The Lord next directs his discourse to the disciples, and 
declares to them that the days would come, when they would 
desire to see one of the days of the Son of man, and they should 
not see it. This prediction has the customary obscurity of 
prophecy. In our best judgment it relates to the interval 
between the Ascension of Jesus and his second coming. The 
length of that interval no man or no angel can tell. In general 
it is a time of persecution. Many times in the awful 
persecutions through which the Church passed, she lifted up 
her voice in pleading that the Lord might come. But he came 
not. He allowed his elect to suffer and to die, because the 
mystery of human suffering must serve as the preparation for 
the perfect life in the new kingdom. 

The Lord next speaks of his second coming, telling them 
that it will be as sudden as the lightning. Wherever the second 
coming of Jesus is spoken of in Holy Scripture, its awful 
suddenness is described. Nothing in nature could so aptly 
illustrate this event as the lightning, that lights up the whole 
heavens in an instant. Christ warns men not to believe any 
one who shall say that Christ is come in his second coming. 
This warning simply impressed more vividly the idea that his 
coming would be sudden. 

The new kingdom would not be fully inaugurated until that 
day. It is now ina process of growth and formation. Before 
that day, must come first the suffering and death of Jesus; and | 
then the ages of the world’s life, ages of the world’s | 
predominance, and of the kingdom’s suffering. The line 
stretches out far; but yet it hasan end. ‘The earth and the sea 
are full of waiting dead; but the promise of Jesus shall not fail. 
Ages more may come, ages of ages, but the course is finite, 
and the end must come. It is the world’s greatest day, 
It may be to-morrow; it may be distant a million years 
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Men are not thinking of it now; and according to Christ's 
prediction, they will not be thinking of it when it comes. The 
flood came upon an incredulous and unexpecting world; Sodom 
was engaged in its secular pursuits, when the rain of fire and 
brimstone came upon them, and destroyed them all. And in 
the same manner the Son of God shall come suddenly upon an 
_ umnexpecting world. This inexpectancy is born of unbelief. 

_ The first sin of man is unbelief. He puts these things aside 
into the realm of mystery, and turns to the things that he 
considers realities, the world and its creatures. He turns away 
from the eternal realities to pursue after shadows, and there he 
will be found even on the last day of the world’s life, pursuing 
after shadows. 

When Lot and his wife and two daughters were fleeing 
from Sodom, the angels said unto them: ‘Look not behind 
thee.” This was a test of their faith. All their possessions were 
burning in the doomed city, and naturally they felt the sense 
of loss in their destruction. This moved the wife of Lot to look 
behind her, and she became a pillar of salt.—Gen. XIX. 17—26. 

Now the Lord teaches men that such attachment to the 
things of earth will be equally deadly in the last day. To aid 
man to conceive a salutary fear of that day he likens it toa 
sudden catastrophe that comes upon men so suddenly that they 
flee from the spot without regard to any of their goods. ‘These 
goods are of no use to man any more. He must appear before 
God in another world, while these earthly goods pass through 
that awful change whose nature is sunk in mystery. 

All these things are said to relax man’s hold on the things 
that enslave his soul. Why should he so tenaciously hold to 
things which at any instant he might be called to leave, and 
which at some definite instant he inevitably must leave? 

The thirty-third verse has been fully explained in our 
Commentary of its parallel passages Matt. X. 39; Mark, VIII. 
35. See our Second Volume, pages 487—488. 

The Lord next proceeds to portray graphically the terrible 
discrimination of the elect from the reprobate. Two men are 
sleeping on one bed. The lightning of Jesus’ coming flashes, 
and one man is taken up to meet Jesus, and to be with him 
forever; the other is left in hell. 

26 
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The Vulgate adds the example of two men in the field, of 
whom one is taken with the elect; the other is left with the 
reprobate. This sentence is not found in the great uncial 
codices. D and U have it, and also Tatian’s Diatessaron, the 
Syriac versions, and the Armenian version. We believe that it 
is an interpolation from Matthew, XXIV. 4o. It simply 
strengthens the preceding illustration. 

In the East, much of the wheat is ground for bread by 
women with hand mills. It is a familiar sight to see these 
women sitting together engaged in friendly conversation, and 
turning their mills. 

The terrible scrutiny of God has no need of time. One of 
the women is taken into Christ’s kingdom; the other is rejected. 
By these illustrations Christ teaches us that in all the ranks of 
society the fearful scrutiny and discrimination will take place. 

On the stage of the world’s great play the good and the bad 
are commingled. Sometimes society is able to distinguish 
the good man from the evil man; but its judgment is not 
universal nor inerrant. Full oft beneath a fair exterior 
the foul sin hides. It requires the judgment of God to make 
the absolute classification, and it is of this classification that 
Christ speaks. 

As the Lord had spoken of these persons being taken, the 
disciples wonder where they are to be taken, and they ask: 
“Where, Lord?” . 

The Lord answers not directly ; man can not now comprehend 
these mysteries. But he teaches them that the elect will 
instinctively come to the Son of God, as the raptorial birds 
instinctively are gathered together where a cadaver of a beast 
lies in the field. 

The difficulty is urged against this figure, that eagles do 
not prey upon carrion. 

In answer we must first state that the term derds, eagle, is a 
generic term including very many species of raptorial birds. 
The Century Dictionary says of the eagle: “It preys upon lambs, 
hares, rabbits, other birds, such as grouse, azd carrion.” 
Moreover, we believe that in Scriptural language the term eagle 
was loosely applied in general to large raptorial birds. Hence 
vultures would be included in the term. 
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The illustration is very strong. ‘The dead body of a camel, 
horse, or other beast lies in the field. By some strange instinct 
the raptorial birds discover its presence, and are gathered to it 
from all points. The Lord deigns to make use of this figure to 
describe the assembling of the just around the Son of God. For 
the strength of the figure we need not liken the Son of God to 
a catrion. The figure does not assert any similarity of nature 
between the two objects of attraction. The force of the simile 
is in the flight of the birds from many points to a common 
center, and the gathering of the just from the four winds around 
the Son of God: There is not a similarity of number: the birds 
are a relatively small number; the assemblage of the just is 
made up of the countless host of the waiting dead. One point 
alone is illustrated, that no man will need to be directed whither 
to goin that day. With a surer instinct than the eagle is drawn 
to its prey, he will be drawn to his Lord and judge. 
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me of mine adversary. 
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her, lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming. 

6. And the Lord said: 
Hear what the unrighteous 
judge saith. 

7, And shall not God 
avenge his elect, who cry to 
him day and night, and he is 
longsuffering over them? 


8. Isay unto you, that he 
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The aim of the present parable is to recommend faith and 
perseverance in prayer, during the time of persecution. ‘The 
Lord predicted that terrible days would come upon the elect in 
that interval that should intervene between his first and second 
coming. In the calamities of those days, the Christian’s support 
should be prayer, and the Lord admonishes men to understand 
well the nature of prayer. The parable also implies that the 
answer to prayer is sometimes apparently deferred by God for 
his own wise reasons. 

We say apparently deferred; for a good prayer is always 
heard. God chooses in his wisdom what to give. The good we 
do to our friends is only a relative good; we may give them a 
hurtful thing, in the belief that we are benefitting them. But 
God gives the absolute good. This good may be the testing of 
our faith by withholding what we ask for. We can not follow 
the workings of an infinite mind. We know that God hears us 
always, if we pray aright, and hence we should pray always with 
earnestness and confidence, and leave to God the election of what 
is best for us. 

The Lord illustrates this by the example of a wicked judge 
who is moved by the persistence of a poor widow to render her 
justice. To strengthen the figure a judge is chosen who feared 
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not God, and regarded not man. Many men who fear not God, 
are moved to certain just actions by a certain regard for society. 
But in this judge there was no motive to move him to do a good 
deed. And his client is a poor widow without any social 
influence. 

The judge resists her for awhile; but finally, moved by no 
good motive, he does her justice, to be free from the annoyance 
of her coming. 

We are persuaded that the Evangelist employs the verb 
vreriafo in the fifth verse in the metaphorical sense, to annoy 
greatly. The first meaning of the verb is to strike one under 
the eye; and hence its derived meaning, /o deat black and blue. 
But a judge could not reasonably fear personal violence from a 
poor widow. What he wished to avoid was the vexation of her 
continual coming, and he rid himself of this by granting her 
petition. 

The force of the illustration is this: An evil man, in whom 
there is no natural or supernatural goodness, is moved by the 
petition of a poor widow, for whom he cared nothing, to grant 
her request, because it was persistent. Much more will God, a 
being of infinite goodness, be moved by the prayer of man whom 
he loves. 

The Lord speaks of avenging his elect. The elect of God 
are oppressed by the wicked powers of the world. In their 
sufferings they cry to God to defend them from their oppressors, 
and God speedily hears them. ‘The elect of God do not ask for 
vengeance upon their enemies. They have been taught the 
prayer of the Master: ‘Father, forgive them.” But they cry to 
God to help them, and that cry always reaches Heaven. 
Sometimes God hears his elect by letting them die by the hands 
of persecutors. ‘These receive the crown of martyrdom. At other 
times, he plucks away a sorrow, and gives a temporal blessing; 
but he can not entirely remove the cross, because the essence 
of the Christian life is to take up the cross, and follow Jesus. 

The lesson is plain: Pray always: God hears you; but do 
not measure God’s hearing by what your poor eyes see. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the exact meaning 
of the phrase, ‘and he is longsuffering over them.” Some 
believe that the form of the question denies that God will be 
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longsuffering in regard to the evils that men practice toward his 
elect. ‘This opinion is in our mind impossible, for the reason 
that it contradicts God’s declared attitude towards evil men. 
Our own opinion is that the phrase strengthens the 
assurance that God will hear his elect; for the reason that he 
loves them, and is forbearing and longsuffering towards them. 
Every man needs the longsuffering of God, and this attribute is 
one of the bases of man’s hope that God will hear his prayer. 
The reason that prayer fails is that faith fails. Hence the 
Lord associates with prayer its basis, faith. Prayer is faith 
speaking toGod. When faith is weak, its prayer will be feeble. 
The form of the question in the eighth verse demands a 
negative answer. It imports that before the last days there will 
be a great falling off of faith. In this dim border land of mystery 
we can not see those issues clearly. "The Lord has not willed 
to reveal the mysteries of the last days more clearly, and we 
leave them till a clearer revelation shall be made in the coming 
of our Savior. 
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13. But the publican, stand- 
ing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying: God, be merciful to 
me a sinner. 


14. Isay unto you: This 
man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other: 
for every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled; but 
he that humbleth himself shall 
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The present parable is a classic text against self- 
righteousness, and pride. It was addressed directly to certain 
ones who were filled with these defects. Though the Pharisees 
are not mentioned, these characteristics infallibly point to them 
as the ones to whom Christ directed his discourse. 

The Temple was situated on Mount Moriah, hence men 
went up to it from all parts of the city. 

The usual Jewish attitude in praying was to stand, but at 
times they prostrated themselves before the Lord. There was 
in the Pharisee no disposition to prostrate himself, because he 
did not acknowledge himself a sinner. There is arrogance in 
his every word. He has no feelings of mercy for his fellow man. 
He sees the poor publican down by the door of the Temple, and 
he despises him. He recites before the Lord all his good deeds; 
and, though he thanks God for his self-reputed righteousness, it 
is not to give the honor to God, but to express in a forcible 
manner how well satisfied he is with himself. He fasted every 
Monday and Thursday, because the Rabbis taught that, when 
Moses received the tables of the Law the second time, he 
ascended the mount on Monday, and returned on Thursday. 

Year by year the Pharisee gave tithes of his flocks and of 
the produce of his fields. The external observance was perfect ; 
but the spirit was wrong, and God rejected it, because the 
essence of all worship is spiritual. Mere external worship is a 


dead body, a ghastly mockery. 
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The Pharisee saw with a critical eye the defects of all other 
men; but he saw nothing of his own. We have been 
commanded to judge no other man but ourselves; and he judged 
every other man but himself. 

Edersheim cites from the tract Berachoth that the Rabbi 
Simeon ben Jochai declared, that if there were only two 
righteous men in the world, he and his son were these; and if 
only one, it was he. 

In striking contrast to the Pharisee is the poor publican. 
We have before in various places explained what manner of 
men these publicans were. This publican takes the lowest 
place in the Temple, down by the door behind all; while the 
Pharisee is up in front to be seen by all. The publican cast his 
eyes down in an attitude of the most sincere repentance, and 
ptays an earnest prayer for mercy. He has all the qualities of 
true repentance; a humble, sincere acknowledgment of his sins, 
sorrow for these sins, and trust in God’s mercy. 

The Pharisee considered everybody a sinner but himself; 
the publican holds himself to be the only sinner. 

We are not left in doubt as to the issue with God: Christ 
declares that the publican went down to his house justified rather 
than the other, which, taken with the circumstances, is equivalent 
to saying that the publican went down justified, and the Pharisee 
did not. This opinion is confirmed by the closing sentence of 
the passage. The Pharisee exalted himself, and was humbled 
in God’s judgment of him; the publican humbled himself, and 
was exalted in righteousness before God. ‘That final sentence 
is of universal application. Wherever human pride or humility 
manifest themselves, these words ring out from Heaven,—terrible 
to the proud, comforting to the humble. 

The parable presents to us two representative men. ‘The 
pride and arrogance of the Pharisee are so monstrous that they 
may not often be found in the same degree in men; but any 
degree of the Pharisee’s spirit is displeasing to God. Every 
manifestation of it is to be avoided. In the other great lines of 
Christian duty we have Christ for our model, but in repentance 
for personal sin we can not have him, for he did no sin. He 
has supplied the defect by presenting to us in various parables 
splendid types of true repentance. One of these is the publican 
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at the door of the Temple. Very often men come to confession 
without the proper dispositions of humble repentance. They 
are haughty in their speech, and often complain of God’s law. 
If the exigency of their case demands a severe admonition, they 
resent it, as though their honor were attacked. ‘Their hearts 
are hard and rebellious, even while they kneel for mercy. They 
may be people of social prominence, and they expect from the 
minister of God the same respect that the world gives them. 

Now it is impossible that a man should be proud in every 
other act of his life,and humble in confession. Pride is a habit, 
and its opposite virtue is a habit: they are produced in the souls 
of men by repeated acts. If a man would be humble in his 
appeal for forgiveness, let him accustom himself daily to practice 
humility in the sight of God. Let him judge no man but 
himself; let him recognize that all the good that is in him is 
chiefly from God; and all the evil that is in him is his own. 

Pride is against truth and justice: against truth, because it 
seeks for recognition for itself of things that man receives from 
God; and against justice, because it claims for itself what 
belongs to God. Let the repenting publican be our model. 
We are all sinners, and ‘it is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed.” 
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1, And it came to pass 
when Jesus had finished these 
words, he departed from Gali- 
lee, and came into the borders 
of Judzea beyond Jordan; 


2. And great multitudes 
followed him; and he healed 
them there. 


3. And there came unto 
him Pharisees, tempting him, 
and saying: Is it lawful fora 
man to put away his wife for 
every cause? 


4. And he answered and 
said: Have ye not read, that 
he who made them from the 
beginning made them male 
and female, 


5. Andsaid: For this cause 
shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife; and the two shall 
become one flesh? 


6. Sothat they are no more 
two, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man _ put 
asunder. 


AIL 


1. And he arose from 
thence, and cometh into the 
borders of Judzea and beyond 
Jordan: and multitudes come 
together unto him again; and, 
as he was wont, he taught them 
again. 

2; And? there” camies unto 
him Pharisees, and asked him: 
Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife? tempting him. 

3. And he answered and 
said unto them: What did 
Moses command you? 


4. And they said: Moses 
suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put her 
away. 


5. But Jesus said unto them: 
For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this commandment. 


6. But from the beginning 
of the creation, male and female 
made he them. 


7. For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife ; 
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7. They say unto him: 
Why then did Moses command 
to give a bill of divorcement, 
and to put her away? 


8. He saith unto them: 
Moses for your hardness of 
heart suffered you to put away 
your wives: but from the be- 
ginning it hath not been so. 


g. And I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except for fornication, 
and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and he that 
marrieth her when she is put 
away comumitteth adultery. 


10. ‘The disciples say unto 
him: If the case of the man 
is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. 


Iz. But hesaid unto them: 
All men cannot receive this 
saying, but they to whom it is 
given. 

12. For there are eunuchs, 
who were so born from their 
mother’s womb: and there are 
eunuchs, who were made 
eunuchs by men: and there are 
eunuchs, who made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake. He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it. 
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8. And the two shall be- 
come one flesh: so that they 
are no more two, but one 
flesh. 


9. What thereforeGod hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder. 


to. And in the house the 
disciples asked him again of 
this matter. 


11. And he saith unto 
them: Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery 
against her: 


12. And if she herself shall 
put away her husband, and 


marry another, she committeth 
adultery. 


In the 3rd verse of Matthew's text avOpaé7@ is inserted after 
éeorw in &, C, D, et al. This reading is followed by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Sahidic, and Bohairic versions, and is approved 
by many Fathers. In verse 4, moujoas is found in ¥, C, Dew: 
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et al. B and other authorities have xr/cas. In verse 9, ms) émt 
mopveia is the reading of &, C, I, N, Z, and of about 1 3 other 
uncial codices. About 150 cursive manuscripts also bear this 
reading. B, and some other authorities have mapextds Adyou 
Topveias. ‘The phrase, cal yaurjon &dXnv is omitted in B and N, 
and in the Bohairic version and the writings of Origen. In the 
ame verse B, C*, N, and a few other authorities have sroveé 
uTny porxevOjvar, but the preponderance of authority is for 
owxatat. ‘The closing phrase of the gth verse, Kai 6 dmroXeAv- 
Méevnv yaunoas porxyata is omitted by &, D, L, S, and by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. It is found in B, C, I, N, Z, 
a, I, et al. 

In the 1st verse of Mark’s text cai is inserted before wépav 
by &, B, C*, L, the Bohairic version, and Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. It is omitted by C’, A, G, and by the Vulgate and 
Peshito. A, N, X, I, II, and some others have the strange 
reading, dua tod répayv. ‘These latter authorities introduce the 
fifth verse with the phrase, «al azroxpiGeis, which is omitted in 
&, B, C, L, and A. In the sixth verse 0 @eds is added by A, D, 
N, X, lr, etal. This is adopted by the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Gothic, and the Armenian versions. It is not present in &, 
B, C, L, and A, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
Hort. At the end of the seventh verse the clause «al 
MporKorAANOHoeTat Tpos THY yuvaixa avrov is found in A, C, D, L, 
N, X, I, I, A, and in nine other uncials. It is found in nearly 
all the cursive manuscripts, and in the old Italian version, the 
Vulgate, Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
It is not found in §&, B, and 48, and is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In the rath verse éav ait? arodvcaca is 
found in &, B, C, L, A, and in the Bohairic and Ethiopian 
versions. "Eady yivn arodvon xai is found in A, N, X, iy ier 
al., and in the Vulgate, Syriac, and Gothic versions. In the 
same verse the yauron ddrov of &, B, C*, D, L, A, et al. is 
corrected to yaunO7 adr in A, C’, N, X, I, II, et al. 

“The accounts agree in affirming that the Lord journeyed 
down between Samaria and Galilee to the borders of Judzea, and 
thence he crossed the Jordan. This great discourse was delivered 
in the T'ransjordanic country. It has been in various places 
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anticipated. In Matthew V. 31—32, and in Luke, XVI. 18, the 
same doctrine is promulgated. We have reserved for this place 
a full treatment of the theme. 

The Lord was engaged in his great mission of teaching the 
people, and healing them, when the Pharisees come to him 
tempting him, and they ask his views on divorce. They ask 
directly: ‘‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause?” It is plain to see the animus of these hypocrites: they 
wished to establish a contradiction between Christ and the 
Mosaic Law. ‘They knew from Christ’s former teaching, Matt. 
V. 31—32, that he advocated the durability of the marriage 
bond; and they hoped to force him to some admission that could 
be construed against Moses’ Law concerning divorce. In fact, 
in the whole history of Jesus’ life, we observe that the Pharisees 
strove to obtain from Jesus judgments in disputed questions that 
could be turned against him. The question of divorce was one 
of these. In Deuteronomy XXIV. 1—4, Moses’ statute is 
recorded: ‘‘When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, then 
it shall be, if she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some unseemly thing in her, that he shall write her a bill 
of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house. And when she is departed out of his house, she may go 
and be another man’s wife. And if the latter husband hate her, 
and write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house; or if the latter husband die, who took 
her to be his wife; her former husband may not take her again 
to be his wife, after that she is defiled.” ‘The Pharisees enlarged 
upon this statute until the sanctity of the marriage tie was 
destroyed. Schammai and his school tried to make head 
against this license, but the opinions of Hillel and his school 
were more acceptable to the people. Schammai taught that 
some moral defect must exist as the cause of divorce; but Hillel 
allowed divorce, if a wife burned her husband’s food. Rabbi 
Akiba even went so far as to allow the divorcing of a wife, if a 
man found a more beautiful one (Gittin, 90, a.). In his life, 
75, Flavius Josephus declares thus: “About which time, I 
divorced my wife also, not being pleased with her behavior, 
though not till she had been the mother of three children, two 
of whom are dead, and one, whom I named Hyrcanus, is alive.” 
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Now it is evident that the intent of Moses had been to 
permit divorce only in cases of some moral defect. The term in 
Deuteronomy employed to denote the cause of the divorcement 
is my, which means nakedness. ‘The language of Moses is 


euphemistic, but there can be no doubt that this term must 
relate to some moral defect. Were it otherwise, the sacred 
institution of God would become the sport of the caprices of 
men. 

At the same time, we do not believe that the cause of 
divorcement was by Moses limited to adultery. The punishment 
of adultery by that same legislation was not divorcement, but 
death by stoning. We believe therefore that Moses contemplated 
certain moral defects less grave than adultery as the cause of 
divorce. As far as we may judge from the records of the Jews, 
we do not believe that divorce was frequent among the Jews 
until the decadence of the nation. The prophets rebuke the 
people for many defects, but not for this. It was only in that 
great degeneracy which came in with Pharisaic teaching that 
this vice became prevalent. 

Now in whatever sense we accept the words of Christ, it is 
clear that he repeals the Law of Moses. No man can deny that 
Christ, at least, restricts divorce to the case of adultery, and 
Moses did not restrict it to this cause. For this cause Christ. 
finds himself under the immediate necessity of defending his 
action. The Pharisees immediately appeal to Moses against 
Jesus. 

In his answer, Jesus admits that he abrogates the permission 
given by Moses. The Pharisees lie in saying that Moses 
commanded the bill of divorcement. Moses permitted it, to 
avoid a greater evil, and he conditioned the measure by certain 
wise provisions. 

To defend his new statute Jesus goes back to the foundation 
of the human race, and shows that both in the nature of man 
and in God’s own words there is established a permanent union 
between man and woman. 
| In the first place, by creating the two sexes, and the 
aptitude of one for the other, God revealed his design that man 
and woman should unite in the marriage union. Now the 
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nature of that union is described in Genesis II. 24: ‘Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh.” It is this passage 
of Genesis that the Lord quotes in substance. He cites it as the 
words of God, because, though the words were uttered by Adam, 
they were uttered under the most direct inspiration of God, and 
they lost none of their directness as God’s message by passing 
through the lips of Adam. 

These words establish three things, the great sex propensity 
in man, God’s design in implanting that propensity, and the 
permanence of the marriage union. 

The love of the child for parents is strong, but the sex 
propensity is stronger, and God willed it to be stronger. In 
certain individual cases we see persons abstain from marriage 
for the love of a parent, but in the great history of man these 
words are generally fulfilled. In general, in the development of 
the man, he yields to the sex propensity, and goes forth from his 
father’s house to take a wife, and found a family. This is the 
watrant of social existence, and it shall not fail. 

There is room within society for the celibacy of especial 
states of life. God wills these in the New Law, and they shall 
not fail; but their existence does not weaken the great general 
law of the union of the sexes for the propagation of the race. 

The nature of the marriage union is concisely expressed in 
that one sentence, ‘They shall become one flesh.” More is 
expressed in this sentence than that merely the male and female 
principles of generation unite in the act of copulation to become 
one principle of a living birth that springs from both. ‘The 
copulation of the beasts of the field is that. The act of 
copulation is contemplated in the words, but they also demand 
that there should also be present a moral union, and that this 
should be indissoluble. Christ has authentically interpreted 
this sense for us. The man and the woman are in marriage 
joined together by God, and man is forbidden to put them 
asunder. ‘They are joined together, so that they become one. 
No more intimate union could be expressed by words. It isa 
union that obliterates a plurality, and establishes a permanent 
unity. Now it is evident that they are thus one, not alone in 
the act of copulation, but permanently in all the relations of life. 
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God wills that the genesis of life should be from the copulation 
of man and woman, and unto this end he has established a 
permanent union between the husband and the wife, so that a 
state might result apt for the begetting of offspring and its 
proper rearing. God wills that the husband and the wife should 
unite so closely that all their interests become common. By 
matriage the wife acquires an absolute God-given right over the 
husband’s body ; and he in like manner over her body: “The 
wife hath not power over her own body, but the husband ; and 
likewise also the husband hath not power over his own body, 
but the wife.’—I. Cor. VII. 10. This is God’s conception of the 
union of man and woman. In its perfection it is impossible in 
any other state save where one man is married to one woman in 
a marriage that endures till the death of one. But like many 
other things in man’s life, the perfection of marriage could not 
exist until the coming of the Messiah. Two important 
dispensations of the basic law of marriage were allowed in the 
Old Law. Thefirst was polygamy. Though there is no positive 
legislation in the Old Law respecting polygamy, from the fact 
that the holiest men practiced it, it is clear that God permitted 
it. ‘The most probable-cause of this permission seems to have 
been the necessity of propagating the human race. Polygamy 
did not violate the nature of marriage as did divorce. Divorce 
was an abuse permitted by God, not because he willed it, but 
because he was forced by the sinfulness of the Jewish people to 
permit it to avoid greater evils. This is not our mere opinion ; 
it is the plain statement of Christ. In the beginning, God 
created man apt for marriage, and ordained that the state of 
marriage should be a close and permanent union. In his 
covenant with the Jewish people, God, moved by the peculiar 
character of this people, permitted divorce simply as a necessary 
evil. 

The nature of divorce is contrary to the very essence of 
marriage. God established marriage as an everlasting ordinance, 
and he willed to permit the necessary evil of divorce for a time. 
When the perfect law came with Christ, then divorce was taken 
away, and the holy institution of marriage was raised still higher 
to the dignity of a sacrament. 

21 
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The Jews were fully answered by the reference of Christ ; 
for they could not protest against the repeal of an abuse which 
had been tolerated against the holy institution of God. 

The hardness of heart here spoken of by Christ was 
displayed by the Jews during the Exodus with Moses, and during 
all their subsequent history. ‘They were ever prone to rebellion 
against God, and to idolatry. And so, in the case of divorce, it 
was better that they should be dispensed in certain cases from 
the law governing marriage, than that they should turn from 
their wives to other women in defiance of the law. 

The objection of the disciples clearly manifests that they 
understood the Lord to repeal the privilege of divorce granted 
by Moses. ‘Their words are equivalent to saying that Christ’s 
teaching made marriage an insupportable burden, that is to say, 
that the very permanence of the institution was threatened by 
the abolition of the relief conceded by Moses. They are not 
thinking of religious celibacy, but they are objecting to the 
severity of Christ’s teaching, on the ground that it will deter all 
men from entering into the state of marriage. Now their 
objection would have been absurd, if Christ did nothing more 
than recall marriage to its conception in the Law of Moses. 

At times the disciples misunderstood the words of Christ, 
but not here. His response to their objection shows that they 
understood his meaning; their error consisted in not realizing 
to what height of perfection the New Testament would raise 
man. 

The disciples had objected against the teaching of Christ, 
that, if men were now to be held to his teaching, it was not 
expedient to marry. Christ makes use of this statement to 
inculcate another great doctrine of the New Testament. ‘The 
disciples had uttered these words to express their inability to 
understand the possibility of the new character of marriage, and 
the Lord employs them to commend the state of virginity. He 
says in substance: ‘“ Ye say truly that it is not expedient for a 
man to marry; but this is not for all. Religious celibacy is 
better than marriage, but all cannot practice this way of life. It 
is universally true, and yet such is the nature of man, and such 
the workings of divine grace, that this more excellent state will 
only be embraced by those to whom it is given.” The 
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permanency of society is menaced by onanism, the sin which in 
general has the approval of Protestantism, but society has never 
suffered by religious celibacy. 

The words of Christ clearly reveal that virginity is the 
more excellent state, but they as clearly establish that this state 
is regulated by God’s special call, and his special graces. God 
who founded human society, knows its needs, and he so 
regulates religious celibacy that, while the state is open to every 
man who feels himself called to embrace it, the proportion will 
never be in excess of what is good for society. A general 
invitation is extended to men in the declaration of Jesus: “He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it”; but yet this 
invitation is modified by the other equally clear statement that 
the state of religious celibacy is not for all. 

The nature of the state is illustrated still more clearly by 
comparing virgins with natural born enuchs and castrated men. 

Sometimes it happens through the defect of nature that a 
man is born without testicles. In ancient times, and in some 
countries down to quite recent times, for various causes male 
children were castrated. The Lord speaks of these two classes 
only by way of illustration. They are by no means mentioned 
as a part of those “to whom it is given” to receive the call to 
celibacy. ‘These two classes abstain from sexual intercourse by 
natural necessity, and such abstention in itself considered is for 
them an indifferent act. Moreover, the castration of a man is a 
crime, and the religious motive can never justify it. Origen, 
acting under the erroneous belief that the Lord invited to 
artificial castration, castrated himself, and he was universally 
condemned by the Church. 

In contrast to these two classes of eunuchs, the Lord sets 
forth the third class, who make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of Heaven. It is clear that his language is 
metaphorical. ‘This class is composed of men who are not 
deprived of sexual power either by the defect of nature or the 
operation of man, and by this they are differentiated from the 
two preceding classes. These two preceding classes are 
mentioned only to show in greater relief the nature of religious 
celibacy. ‘The men of the third class of eunuchs by voluntary 
continence abstain from the use of their sexual powers; while 
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the others abstain by necessity. Now the merit of the state 
consists in the voluntary abstenance from the use of these 
natural powers. 

T’o be meritorious it must be voluntary, and it must be for 
a religious motive, designated by Jesus as being done “for the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Hence, to abstain from marriage for 
economic reasons, or on account of any other natural reason, 
does not entitle a man to the rewards of the state of celibacy. 
In fact, we believe that for the mature man or woman who is not 
called to religious celibacy the proper state is marriage, if 
possible. Single men living without a specific religious motive 
of their celibate state are apt to grow selfish, and cold. The 
finer feelings that are developed by the companionship and 
sacrifices of a family life are dormant in them; while single 
women feel the effects of the disappointed maternal instinct 
with which they are endowed. The desolate womb of woman 
revolts, and in all nature she can find no object upon which to 
expend the love which is turning sour within her. 

“T am a woman, and this very flesh 
Demands its natural pangs, its rightful throes, 
And I implore with vehemence these pains. 
I know that children wound us, and surprise 
Even to utter death, till we at last 
Turn from a face to flowers: but this my heart 
Was teady for these pangs, and had foreseen. 
O! but I grudge the mother her last look 
Upon the coffined form—that pang is rich— 
Envy the shivering cry when gravel falls. 
And all these maimed wants, and thwarted thoughts, 
Eternal yearnings, answered by the wind, 
Have dried in me belief, and love, and fear. 
I am become a danger and a menace, 
A wandering fire, a disappointed force.” 

The religious motive more than supplies the natural defect; 
but where this is absent, a certain spiritual barrenness is prone 
to exist. 

The Catholic Church has authentically defined the relative 
value of the two states. Inspired by the Spirit of her divine 
Founder she declares to us by the Council of Trent: “If any 
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man shall say that the married state is more excellent than the 
state of virginity or celibacy; and that it is not better and 
blesseder to remain in virginity or celibacy than to be joined in 
marriage, let him be anathema.”—Sess. XXIV. Can. X. 

If we wish to know reasons why religious celibacy is so 
excellent, St. Paul condenses them into this one statement: 
‘He that is unmarried is careful for the things of the Lord: but 
he that is married is careful for the things of the world, how he 
may please his wife.”—I. Cor. VII. 32—33. It is possible for a 
man in the state of celibacy to get nearer to God, to offer him a 
higher and purer love than is possible in the married state. 
Multiplication of worldly cares necessitated by marriage is one 
cause of this; but above this there is a certain half mysterious 
reason founded on the different natures of the two states. 
Though “marriage is honorable, and the bed undefiled”’, yet its 
use, in a way, blunts the spiritual sense. But in celibacy or 
virginity the soul chooses God for its exclusive lover, and gives 
to him all the intensity of a virgin love. After we have said all 
that we can say in explanation of the reasons of the excellence 
of celibacy, we still feel that we are groping in the dark. If we 
could understand the mystery that surrounds the fall of our first 
parents in Eden, perhaps then we would have light upon the 
great theme here discussed. But we have the proofs of Holy 
Writ that the state of virginity is the more excellent state, and 
this certain source of truth is corroborated by the testimony of 
the Holy Ghost to our spirit within us. Our regenerate souls 
feel the truth better than our lips can utter it. Our divine Lord 
in formulating the doctrine takes the male as the representative 
of humanity; but what is said of the male is applicable in its 
fitting sense to the woman. It is scriptural usage to address 
humanity as represented by the male. 

There is now only one element in Christ’s present teaching 
to be explained; but this is the most difficult of all. This 
difficulty arises from the clause in Matthew’s text, “except for 
fornication.” 

The term fornication is often employed in Holy Scripture 
for every unlawful carnal union between man and woman. The 
Lord uses it here in the sense of adultery. In his former text, 
V. 32, and here, Matthew consistently inserts this exception in 
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affirming the indissolubility of marriage. The other sacred 
writers speak naught of such exception. Mark says absolutely : 
“Whoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her: and if she herself shall put 
away her husband, and marry another, she committeth adultery.” 
St. Luke acknowledges no exception: “Every one that putteth 
away his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adultery: and 
he that marrieth one that is put away from a husband 
committeth adultery.” St. Paul is equally explicit: “But to 
the married I give charge, not I but the Lord, that the wife 
depart not from her husband (but and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or else be reconciled to her husband); and 
that the husband leave not his wife.”—I. Cor. VII. 1o—11. 

The question therefore arises: Did Matthew include in his 
text an exception that should endure in the New Law, in virtue 
of which, in the case of adultery, Christian marriage may be 
dissolved? After their schism the Greek Church has accepted 
this view, and such is the general belief of Protestantism. 

Now we undertake the solution of this difficulty with 
the analogy of faith as our guide. It is clearly revealed and 
authentically defined that consummated marriage in the New 
Law is absolutely indissoluble except by death. The Council of 
Trent has defined (Sess. XXIV., Can. VII.) that marriage, even 
in the case of adultery, is indissoluble. Wherefore, even if we 
could find no reasonable solution of Matthew’s difficulty, we 
should still believe in the authority of the infallible Church that 
marriage is absolutely indissoluble; and in the face of the 
difficulty, we should bow our heads, and acknowledge that we do 
not understand. In fact, the office of an infallible teaching 
organization is to supply our limitations. We believe not what 
we have been able to search out by our dim unreliable vision; 
but we believe all we have been able to learn from our infallible 
teacher. The Church knows the things of God, because the 
Spirit of God is within her; “for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God.”—I. Cor. II. ro. 

By our faith therefore we know that Matthew can not mean 
to establish the dissolubility of marriage through adultery. The 
Spirit of God can not contradict himself, and Matthew wrote by 
the Spirit of God. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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Again, if we take for granted that one inspired writer can 
not contradict another, we have proofs of reason in support of 
the same truth. St. Mark in his Gospel certainly never 


_ contemplated that those for whom he wrote should be obliged to 
_ use Matthew as a commentary. The same may be said of Luke 
_and Paul. Hence we are certain that the preaching of these 


great teachers recognized no exception in the case of the 
indissolubility of Christian marriage. Now, if we examine 
tradition, we find that, though the Fathers differ in their 


_ explanation of Matthew’s exception, they are a unit in asserting 


the absolute indissolubility of Christian marriage. 

This position is not weakened by the general principle that 
whenever a doctrine is in various places inculcated, whatever 
restriction of its generality is once enunciated must be understood 
in the other enunciations. In order that this principle be 
applied, the various enunciations must be in a work that has a 
certain moral unity; that is, the author or authors of the 
universal sentences must be warranted in supposing that those 
to whom they speak, or for whom they write, are acquainted 
with the restriction, and will understand it. Now such is not 
the present case ; Mark recorded a preaching that was delivered 
to persons who knew no Gospel save the oral preaching of Peter ; 
and the same can be said of Luke as the recorder of Paul’s 
preaching. They had to preach a complete Gospel, and they 
taught it; and in it is no exception to the indissolubility of 
marriage. 

Various have been the attempts to solve the difficulty of St. 
Matthew’s text. Some have rejected the clause as spurious. 
This opinion, however, is rendered impossible by the character 
of the authorities which retain the clause. 

Patrizi and some others interpret the clause to mean that 
every Christian marriage is indissoluble, except that which is not 
a real marriage, but a fornicarious union, by reason of some 
essential defect. This opinion clearly does violence to the text, 
and is intrinsically and extrinsically impossible. 

Another theory is advocated by Bellarmine, Palmieri and 
others. According to them the exceptive clause in Matthew’s 
text applies only to the first member of the protasis. In their 
opinion, the exceptive clause establishes a case where it is lawful 
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to put away the wife from bed and board; but it does not cancel 
the bond of marriage. The sentence in Matthew, according to 
their interpretation, would be equivalent to: ‘“ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife (which indeed is not lawful, except for 
fornication) and shall marry another, committeth adultery. They 
preserve the universality of the indissolubility of matriage, and 
only allow to the clause a determination of when it is lawful to 
put away the wife from cohabitation. 

Against this opinion we argue as follows: The words of 
Christ are made to convey a sense that his hearers could not 
have drawn from them. No man who was not forced by 
necessity would interpret Christ’s words in that sense. It is 
forced and unnatural, and could not have been understood by 
those persons to whom the Lord spoke. Often the Lord spoke 
in a mysterious sense, so that the meaning of his words was 
hidden until some future event threw light upon them ; but he 
never distorted the nature of human speech. Moreover, here he 
was speaking upon a practical issue, where he evidently had no 
need of the obscurity of prophecy, and where everything 
persuades us that he spoke to be understood. The nature of 
human speech compels us to believe that the exceptive clause 
modifies the two members of the protasis, ‘ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, and shall marry another.’ The question of 
mere separation, the bond of marriage remaining, is irrelevant 
here. The Pharisees had asked concerning the dissolution of 
the bond, and their question demanded an answer that they 
could understand. Now they must have understood Christ to 
limit divorce to the one case of adultery. 

We believe therefore that Christ here admitted a certain 
gradation in the promulgation of the New Law. ‘The perfect 
code of Christianity was to recognize no divorce ; but it was not 
expedient to promulgate the New Lawinallits perfection in the 
discussion with the Pharisees. In that discussion the Lord is 
content to show the Jews that the permission conceded by Moses 
was a dispensation in condescension to human weakness, and 
that they had abused this dispensation. He forbids these 
abuses, and limits the causes justifying divorce to adultery 
alone. He does not positively approve divorce for that cause, 
but simply for that time, and for that people he holds the issue 
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in abeyance. Had Jesus suddenly abolished all the permission 
conceded by Moses, the Pharisees would have been able to stir 


up the people against him, and good men might have been 


deceived. The transition could better be effected gradually. 
He shows them that divorce is against the intent of God, and 
the nature of marriage, and that divorce is necessitated by their 
hardness of heart. ‘That which was necessitated by the hardness 
of Jewish hearts could not endure against the nature of marriage 
in the New Testament, which should embrace the whole world. 
That same hardness of Jewish hearts restrained Christ from 
promulgating the perfection of the New Law to them at that 
time. He refrained from passing judgment in that one 
exceptional case until the New Law entered into possession, and 
then it swept away also that lingering remnant of the 
imperfections of the Old Law. So we see that, while Christ 
abstains from absolutely prohibiting divorce while in argument 
with the Pharisees, when he comes into the house, and is 
teaching his Apostles, he formulates a universal law which 
knows no exceptions. Mark relates for us the discourse of Jesus 
delivered to his disciples in the house; and in Mark’s text there is 
no exceptive clause. Jesus’ intent from the beginning was to 
promulgate an absolute law knowing no exceptions, but he 
tempered its promulgation, in dealing with the Pharisees, for his 
own wise reasons. The Church also acted thus with them in 
the formation of Christianity. It conceded all that it could to 


_ them, and pitied their prejudices. This explains why that 


exceptive clause is only found in the Evangelist who wrote for 
the Jews; while the great preaching which was delivered to the 
Gentiles does not recognize it ; and the Church never has, and 
never will recognize it. 


MATT. XIX. 13—15. MARK X. 13—16. 
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Tov éotly 4 Bacirela THY ovpa- 


VOv, 


15. Kai éifels tas xelpas 
avrois, érropevOn éxeiber. 


13. Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he 
should lay his hands on them, 
and pray: and the disciples re- 
buked them. 


14. But Jesus said: Suffer 
the little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me: 
for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


15. And he laid his hands 
on them, and departed thence. 
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13. And they brought unto 
him little children, that he 
should touch them: and the 
disciples rebuked them. 


14. But when Jesus saw it, 
he was moved with indigna- 
tion, and said unto them: 
Suffer the little children to 
come unto me; forbid them 
not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God. 


15. Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein. 


16. And he took them in 
his arms, and blessed them, 
laying his hands upon them. 
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15. And they brought unto 
him also their babes, that he 
should touch them: but when 
the disciples saw it, they re- 
buked them. 


15. Ilpocépepoy 8€ adt@ Kai 
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16. But Jesus called them 
unto him, saying: Suffer the 
little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for 
of such is the kingdom of God. 


17. Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter 
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In the 13th verse of Mark §, B, C, L, A, c, k, the Bohairic 
version, and Westcott and Hort have avrois: rots rporpépovowy 
is found in A, D, N, X T, I, et al. This reading has the 
endorsement of the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and it is also 
approved by Tischendorf. We believe that this second reading 
is a gloss, to prevent men from referring avtois to wadéa. 

The little children here spoken of are by the accurate 
historian Luke called ra Spépn, ‘‘ babes”: hence we understand 
that parents brought their babes in their arms to receive the 
blessing of Jesus. The term employed by Luke does not 
demand that all the little children brought to Jesus were 
infants, but it makes known that these formed a main portion 
of those brought. 

This is not strange. Blessings were a common thing in 
the Old Law, and the ordinary outward act of bestowing a 
blessing was the imposition of hands. ‘The fame of Jesus had 
now filled Judza. ‘The people knew that by the laying on of 
his hands he had healed all manner of disease. They knew that 
he was a holy man, and the tender love of the parents for their 
children impelled them to seek a blessing for their babes from 
the great Prophet. In fact, it was the custom of Jewish mothers 
to bring their babes to the Rabbis to be blessed. 

We are certain that the babes here brought to Jesus were 
the babes of the common people. ‘The disciples wish to deliver 
the Master from the trouble of blessing these babes. They 
judged somewhat after the fashion of the world, and thought it 
ill-fitting the dignity of their great Master to be thus importuned 
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by these parents. ‘Then as now in every station of life where 
men of high position are found, those who surround them feel it 
their duty to save them from importunate petitioners. “A Be 
disciples certainly thought that they were doing the Master a 
service, to disperse these parents, that they might not trouble 
the Lord. But the Lord was not of this world; neither was he 
actuated by any of its spirit. He held of great worth what the 
world despised; and he despised what the world prized. The 
act of the parents was an act of faith, and these were the 
innocent children whom he loved. 

Mark tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation at the 
act of the disciples. Rarely is indignation predicated of the 
Lord; and when it is, there must be a mighty cause. The object 
of his present indignation was the objective act of the disciples, 
not their motive; and he thereby taught them a lesson, how 
much he loved the innocence and simplicity of a child; and how 
much he hated the proud spirit of the world. The principle of 
humility is here also inculcated, for the child is humble and 
trusting. 

With great tenderness Jesus takes the babes up in his arms, 
and blesses them. That blessing could not have been sterile. 
It must have conveyed supernatural benefits; hence we have, at 
least, an indirect argument for the baptism of infants. Perhaps 
it applied to those infants the redemption which Jesus brought 
to the world, unto the destruction of the original sin of these 
babes. 

The most important element in the whole account is the 
declaration of Jesus: “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
He does not say, “of these,” but, “of such.” Now, in the first 
place, these words clearly affirm that infants may belong to the 
kingdom of Heaven. ‘The Church has recognized this, and she 
baptizes them, and acknowledges them as members of the 
Church, as soon as they are born, yea, even at times before they 
come forth from the womb. But the words mean more than 
this. They demand as a condition for membership in the 
kingdom of Heaven the simplicity and humility of a child, dnd 
they offer the kingdom to all such. ‘The sense here is exactly 
identical with that of Matt. XVIII 1—6, of which passage an 
explanation has already been given in this volume. 
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We are not obliged to believe that these little children were 
all predestinated to Heaven. The Lord only speaks of the state 
of childhood as represented by them, and he invites the adult 
world to acquire the characteristics natural to the state of 
childhood. Hence his words are far more important as relating 
to adults who make themselves little children for the kingdom 


of Heaven. 


A man does this when he despises the pride and 


worldly-wisdom of this world, and embraces “‘the foolishness of 


the cross.”’ 
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16. And behold, one came 
to him and said: Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I 
may have eternal life? 


17. And he said unto him: 
Why askest thou me concern- 
ing that which is good? One 
there is who is good: but if 
thou wouldest enter into life, 
keep the commandments. 


18. He saith unto him: 
Which? And _ Jesus said: 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, 


19. Honor thy father and 
thy mother, and, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 


20. The young man saith 
unto him: All these things 
have I observed: what lack I 
yet? 


21. Jesus said unto him: 
If thou wouldest be perfect, go 
sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven: and come, 
follow me. 
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17. And as he was going 
forth into the way, there ran 
one to him, and kneeled to 
him, and asked him: Good 
Master, what shall I do that I 
may inherit eternal life? 


18. And Jesus said unto 
him: Why callest thou me 
good? none is good save one, 
even God. 


19. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not kill, Do 
not commit adultery, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Do not defraud, Honor thy 
father and mother. 


20. And he said unto him: 
Master, all these things have I 
observed from my youth. 


21. And Jesus looking upon 
him loved him, and said unto 
him: One thing thou lackest: 
go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in Heaven: 
and come, follow me. 

22. But his countenance 
fell at the saying, and he went 
away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. 
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22. But when the young 
man heard the saying, he went 
away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. 


23. And Jesus said unto 
his disciples: Verily I say 
unto you: It is hard for a 
rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


24. And again I say unto 
you: Itis easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


25. And when the disciples 
heard it, they were astonished 
exceedingly, saying: Who 
then can be saved? 

26. And Jesus looking upon 
them said to them: With men 
this is impossible; but with 
God all things are possible. 


27. Then answered Peter 
and said unto him: Lo, we 
have left all, and followed 
thee; what then shall we have? 


28. And Jesus said unto 
them: Verily I say unto you, 
that ye who have followed me, 
in the regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


29. And every one that 
hath left houses, or brethren, 
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23. And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his dis- 
ciples: How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


24. And the disciples were 


-amazed at his words. But 
Jesus answereth again, and 
saith unto them: Children, 


how hard is it for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


25. It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


26. And they were aston- 
ished exceedingly, saying unto 
him: Then who can be saved? 

27. Jesus looking upon 
them saith: With men it is 
impossible, but not with God: 


for all things are possible with 
God. 


28. Peter began to say unto 
him: Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed thee. 


29. Jesus said: Verily I 
say unto you: There is no 
man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the Gos- 
pel’s sake, 

30. But he shall receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sis- 
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or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundredfold, and shall inherit 
eternal life. 


30. But many shall be last 
that are first; and first that are 
last. 


ters, and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecu- 
tions; and in the world to 
come eternal life. 


31. But many that are first 
shall be last; and the last 
first. 


LUKE XVIII. 18—3o. 


18 And a certain ruler 
asked him, saying: Good 
Master, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life? 


19. And Jesus said unto 
him: Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, 
even God. 


20. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not commit 
adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Honor thy father and mother. 


21. And hesaid: All these 
things have I observed from 
my youth up. 


22. And when Jesus heard 
it, he said unto him: One 
thing thou lackest yet: sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven: and 
come, follow me. 


23. But when he _ heard 
these things, he became ex- 
ceeding sorrowful; for he was 
very rich. 
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24. And Jesus seeing him 
said: How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! 


25. For it is easier for a 
camel to enter in through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom 
of God. 


26. And they that heard it 
said: ‘hen who can be saved? 


g7ee but) hey said :: “The 
things which are impossible 
with men are possible with 
God. 

28. And Peter’said: Lo, 
we have left our own, and 
followed thee. 


29. And he said unto them: 
Verily I say unto you: There 
is no man that hath left house, 
or wife, or brethren, or parents, 
or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, 

30. Who shall not receive 
manifold more in this time, 
and in the world to come eter- 
nal life. 
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In the 16th verse of Matthew, aya@é is omitted by &, B, D, 
L, by many cursive manuscripts, the Ethiopian version, and by 
Origen and Hilary. But it is found in many uncial and cursive 


manuscripts, and in most of the ancient versions. 


In the 17th 


verse, Ti me Adyers ayadv is found in C, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, 


V, A, et al., and the Sahidic version. 
agree with B, whose text we print. 


The other authorities 
These above mentioned 


authorities also have the following clause: ovdels dyads, ef wi 


els 0 @éeds. 


We believe that these readings came into these 
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codices from an attempt to make the Evangelists verbally agree; 
for these readings are Mark’s identical text. In the 20th verse 
€x vedtnTds you is found in &°, C, D, et al. It is also adopted by 
the Clementine Vulgate, the Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian 
and Hthiopian versions. It is also found in the writings of 
Origen and Hilary. It is evidently an interpolation from the 
text of Mark. Some obscure codices have xdmAov in the 24th 
verse instead of xaunrov. In the same verse Bactrclav Tod cod 
is the reading of &, B, C, D, et al.; it is adopted by the Sahidic, 
Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. Z and 
some cursive manuscripts have Tay otpavav, and this is followed 
by the Vulgate and by Cureton’s Syriac. In the 29th verse 
} yuvaica is added in &, C, K, X, et al. It is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions, and 
by many Fathers. In the same verse B, L, the Sahidic version, 
Origen, Cyril, and Eusebius have zoA\amdaciova: the others 
have éxatovtarXaciova. 

In the text of Mark in the roth verse pi poryetons is placed 
first in A, N, X, UW, et al. The order is followed by the Vulgate, 
Philoxenian Syric, Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions, 
and is approved by Tischendorf. M7 dovedons appears first in §%*, 
B, C, A, et al. This order is approved by the Bohairic version 
and by Westcott and Hort. At the end of verse 21 the 
evidently spurious additamentum dpas tov otavpév is found in 
A, N, X, I, HW, et al. This is followed by the Peshito and 
Philoxenian Syriac, the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic 
versions. In the 24th verse the phrase tods memovldras él 
xpyuaow is found in A, C, D, N, X, I, Il, et al. This reading 
is adopted by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by &, 
B, A, and k. In verse 26 zpos addy is found in §, B, C, A, and 
the Bohairic version: the others have mpds éavrovs. In the 
saine verse #) yuvaixa is inserted in A, C, N, X, IT, U, etal. It 
is adopted also by the Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. 

In the 24th verse of the text of Luke the reading repiAvmrov 
yevduevoy is omitted in &, B, D, etal. It is also rejected by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In the same verse, B and L, 
have the present elamopedovras: the other authorities have the 
future. In verse 25, tejmatos is supported by §&, B, D, 49, 
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TNischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other authorities have 
TpuTnwatos or tpuyadas. In the same verse Berovns has the 
support of &, B, D, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other 
authorities have padiSos. In the 28th verse adévtes ta ida is 
found in &°, B, D, L, and in many cursive manuscripts. This 
reading is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort: other 
authorities have agjcapev mavta Kal, 

In this present teaching the Lord contrasts the two states, 
riches and voluntary poverty. In terrible words he describes 
the dangers of riches; while by the promise of magnificent 
rewards he invites to voluntary poverty. No finer place in Holy 
Writ can be found in support of the evangelical precept of 
voluntary poverty. 

After the discourse on Marriage and Virginity just 
explained, the Lord had gone forth into the way. A man 
approaches, and asks him the most important question of human 
life: “‘What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 

We know from Matthew that the questioner was a young 
man; and from Luke we know that he was a ruler. 

St. Mark informs us that the young man knelt to Jesus; 
hence we may be assured that he asked his question with an 
honest motive. 

There is much wisdom in such a question, and it was made 
in the proper time of life. It is not in the decline of life, when 
we have exhausted our powers in pursuing after the shadows, 
that we should turn to the Lord, but in youth, when we stand 
on the borders of an unexplored world: ‘Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days.”.—Eccles. 
» DAES R 

In youth a man has a life to offer to God. There is some 
merit in turning to God when the heart is young, and the pulses 
are throbbing with life. But when the nausea of our cloyed 
senses dulls the taste of this world, then we can only save the 
poor wreck of a life, and offer it to God. 

Whatever opinion may be held concerning the various 
readings of the seventeenth verse of Matthew, it is certain from 
Mark and Luke that the young ruler addressed to Jesus the 
epithet of “good.” Moreover, the answer of Jesus, as more 
clearly recorded by Mark and Luke, was called forth by that 
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epithet. Matthew’s text can be explained according to the 
sense of the other two Evangelists. It is quite probable that 
the interview between Jesus and this young man was more 
extended than the reports here given, and Matthew may have 
recorded one statement of it; Mark and Luke another. 

Jesus’ answer to the young man is not a rebuke, but an 
emphatic manner of affirming a truth. 

God is the only essential good; all other goodness is a mere 
participation of the one essential Good. All things that exist 
are upheld in their being by the almighty power of God, and 
hence all created goodness is a reflection of the one self-existing, 
infinite Good. 

The words of Jesus, as a plain statement of the essential 
goodness of God, are easy to understand; but the difficulty arises 
from the fact that Jesus seems to repel this appellation from 
himself, although he was God, and equal to the Father. 

As we look deeply into the words of Jesus, we we find not 
only a solution to this Arian difficulty,:but a proof of the 
divine equality of Jesus. It is evident that the young prince 
had not acknowledged Christ as the Son of God. He had 
addressed him as a great teacher, but still as a man. Now 
considered merely as a man, the title of essential goodness did 
not belong to Jesus. The words of Jesus invite the young man 
to cry out: ‘Yea, verily, I call thee good, because thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

As man, Christ declined all human honor and praise; but 
he sought from the world the acknowledgment of his Divinity 
for such acknowledgment was the basis of the faith that saved 
the world. Hence Jesus declines to accept, as man, what 
belongs to him as God. Jesus did not expect from the young 
prince this acknowledgment; but he sought that faith from the 
generations of men who should read these words. That faith 
has come from a mighty host, and the only source of hope in 
man’s weary pilgrimage through this valley of death is the 
certain hope of life through that faith. 

The young man’s address was commonplace. It was the 
mode of addressing any teacher of Israel; but the young man 
was inquiring after the nature of goodness, and therefore Jesus 
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took occasion from his words to proclaim the First Cause of all 
goodness, and to open a way for men to recognize that he was 
that First Cause. 

The words of Jesus thus far in response to the young man’s 
question are reflections called up by the question, but not in direct 
answer toit. Jesus therefore next answers directly the question ; 
and recommends to the young man to keep the commandments. 
But the young man is not satisfied; he desires from Jesus some 
higher law of action. He sought from the great Teacher some 
grand enunciation of the spirit of the commandments, some 
higher view of the duties of human life. With a desire therefore 
to move Jesus to speak more explicitly of the law of holy living, 
he asks Jesus to specify the commandments. 

The nature of the question put by the young man, and the 
circumstances of the event, warranted the supposition that the 
young man loved and reverenced God, and gave him worship ; 
so Jesus, taking the observation of the commandments that 
relate to God for granted, proposes to the young man the 
commandments which relate to man’s parents and fellow men, 

We believe that the youth was truthful in declaring that he 
had done all these things from his youth. 

Some find a difficulty in the answer of the young man, from 
the fact that, if he loved his neighbor as himself, presupposing 
the law of God, he was already in the state of perfection. St. 
Thomas gives a clear answer to this difficulty by distinguishing 
between the ordinary common love and the perfect love. There 
are various degrees of the love of God, and of the love of 
neighbor. The youth believed that he had practiced the degree 
absolutely demanded by the commandments. But Jesus 
announced to him the heroic degree of both loves. ‘The heroic 
degree of the love of man is to sell all, and give to the poor; and 
this very act is ordered to the heroic act of love of God as its 
motive. The meritorious love of neighbors is not to love them 
for any natural motive, but for the love of God; hence the act of 
selling all, and giving to the poor is not perfect, unless a man 
does this that he may more closely follow the Master. 

Jesus knows how unwillingly the heart of man gives up its 
earthly treasures, and to move man to this great act of 
renunciation he points to the treasures in Heaven. ‘The act is 
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simply the exchange of goods of a lower order for goods of an 
infinitely higher order; and if we believed in Heaven, the 
exchange would not be so difficult. Few men have the right 
conception of Heaven. According to a recent writer, “our 
grasp of the sacredness of activity, the consecration of 
knowledge, even of affection, is most frequently limited to the 
sphere of earth. Beyond there seems nothing before us but a 
life of passive contemplation, an existence of which we can form 
no conception, save that it will be one of rest, of freedom from 
care, and sorrow, and evil, a condition of negative beatitude—in 
fact, to which, at times of sick weariness with the restlessness 
and turmoil of the world, we turn with joy and relief, but which 
has no attractions for the young, the strong, the healthfully 
busy, the happy.” This is the explanation for the poor 
response that the great promises of Jesus receive from the 
many. ‘The only remedy is more faith, and a closer approach 
to God. He created our natures for happiness, and he knows 
best what will give us the highest happiness; and while we are 
without the veil, we may safely leave the care of our future 
happiness to God, and strive to be worthy to receive from him 
the state of happiness which infinite wisdom designed for us. 
We look around us at the miserable things of this life, and the 
thought is within us, though we dare not give it actuality as a 
definite creation of the mind, that we would exchange Heaven 
for an everlasting possession of this life and its goods. This is 
a distrust of God that is born of the weakness of faith. 

St. Mark tells us that at this juncture ‘“‘ Jesus looking upon 
the young man, loved him.” ‘The divine Lord saw the good 
that the young man had accomplished, and it called forth from 
him who loves all goodness, an act of divine love. Jesus sees in 
the young man a potentiality of better things, and he invites him 
to the state of perfection, to leave all and follow him. 

At this point a sad fact is recorded. The young man had 
seemed to be actuated by the noblest motives ; he had received 
from the Lord a sensible sign of his tender love; he seemed 
eager to do anything that would insure to him eternal life. | 
When the Lord had proposed to him the ordinary way of 
salvation, he was dissatisfied ; he wished to do something better. 
But when the act of renunciation is proposed to him, his 
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countenance falls, and he goes away sorrowful, because he had 
many possessions. He desired perfection, but he did not love it 
as much as he loved his possessions; and the name of those who 
follow him is legion. Few are they who renounce the world. 
Most of the service which God receives is that which does not 
interfere with worldly interests. Very often the desire of 
perfection is turned into a mere velleity by the love of this 
world. Asa general thing the love of riches is proportionate to 
the quantity of riches ; hence this man found it impossible to 
accept Christ’s counsel, for the reason that he was very rich. 
He was promised riches in return for his riches; the riches of 
Heaven for the corruptible things of this earth; the riches of 
eternity for the transitory shadows of time. The thought 
saddens him, but still he turns away. His riches are close to 
him; they give hima present honor; they give him present 
enjoyment. His heart is in them; Heaven is so far off, so 
mysterious. Before it is reached there is the awful transition of 
death and the dark silent tomb, and the great unknown beyond. 
Hence the young ruler refuses the great call, for a few brief 
years, perhaps days, of possession of his riches. 

That soul that refused that great call of Christ has for ages 
been separated from its riches. Those riches are of no more 
worth to that soul now than if they had lapsed into chaos. 
Before that soul lies an eternity ; in some state it must live 
forever. As we view the event now, how readily the judgment 
forms itself in our mind: Well were it for that young man, if 
he had left all, and followed Christ. And what are we doing? 
That call of Christ is universal; it calls to all of us. And we 
imitate the folly of this youngruler. The best of our aspirations 
turn to naught, because they are wrecked by our greater love of 
this world. ‘The love and the use of this world hardens, and 
coarsens our hearts; our ideals are abased, so that often our 
religion becomes merely negative. 

When we hear these sublime counsels, they seem to us 
distant echoes of remote history ; they do not come to us as a 
personal appeal from Heaven; and yet they are that. The 
spirit of these words should be the law regulating our relations 
to this world. We may not fulfill their highest counsel; but 
we can all temper the wild love of this world by the spirit of 
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these words. The whole world counts as nothing when compared 
with men’s souls; and yet men sell their souls for a very 
small part of this world. 

The Lord Jesus takes occasion from the young ruler’s action 
to warn his disciples, and in fact all men, of the danger of riches. 
A difficulty arises out of the comparison here employed by Jesus. 
He declares that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. 
Now a camel can in no wise pass through the eye of a needle ; 
and it would be altogether too severe to affirm that the same 
natural impossibility stands in the way of a rich man’s salvation. 

Various reasons have been advanced to solve this difficulty. 
Traces appear in Cyril of Alexandria of an attempt to soften the 
expression by interpreting the term «dundov not of the beast of 
burden, but of a coarse thick nautical rope. To this attempt is 
due the reading «duirov, found in a few minor codices. ‘This 
term is not Greek. It was coined by those who thus sought to 
solve this difficulty, and thus found its way into Suidas. 

A still more absurd opinion was advanced by those who 
understood by the eye of the needle, one of the small gates of 
Jerusalem, through which a loaded camel could not pass. 
Socin and Wetzstein have clearly proven that no such name was 
ever given to any gate of Jerusalem, and the idea is incongruous 
and absurd. No reasonable man would thus employ speech. 
The simile would be clumsy, and without point. Now all these 
violent theories are unnecessary. The Lord simply employed 
one of the proverbial expressions of his people’s language. It is 
a hyperbole, and its character of hyperbole was intended by 
Jesus to add emphasis to the expression. Sometimes, in this 
proverbial expression the elephant was used instead of the camel. 
The shape of the camel’s body and the awkwardness of its 
movements make it a fit subject for the proverb. All 
comparisons of such nature are not to be taken literally. The 
intent of the Lord was to fix upon the minds of men the idea of 
the great difficulty of serving God in wealth, and for this the 
expression is apt. 

It is not difficult to adduce reasons why riches are a great 
obstacle to salvation. ‘The disciples had seen a man reject the 
highest offer ever made to man by Heaven’s King for the love 
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of riches. ‘he Lord had previously declared that no man can 
serve God and Mammon; and it is hard for the rich not to serve 
the god who surrounds them on all sides. Again, riches attract 
human hearts after the manner of a magnet ; and when they 
increase, their magnetic power grows so that they readily absorb 
man’s interest, and then he is serving Mammon. Riches foster 
pride and sensual gratification. The rich man has power, a 
power that all with one accord recognize. The consciousness 
of this power makes the man proud, and independent; and then 
the man falls out of harmony with God’s plan of salvation. 

The master mind of Paul summoned up the evil influences 
of riches in his First Epistle to Timothy, VI. 9—10: “ But they 
that desire to be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evils ; which 
some reaching after have been led astray from the faith, and 
have pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 

We must note that these dreadful words are applied not 
alone to the rich, but to those who desire to be rich. 

A rich man will usually be a proud man, and God resists 
the proud. 

The disciples, knowing humanity’s universal desire to 
possess as much of this world as possible, are frightened at the 
Lord’s words. The Rabbis taught that poverty was worse than 
all the plagues of Egypt; that it was the worst of all afflictions; 
that the poor man was one of three beings whose life was not 
life. There was, therefore, a startling contrast in the new 
doctrine of the great Master. ‘The disciples could also easily 
conclude that, if the way to Heaven was so difficult in the matter 
of riches, it must be difficult in other things. But the main 
cause for their questions was the fact that the whole world 
moves with one accord after the very thing which the Master 
condemned so severely. 

The disciples contemplate the affair of salvation as an 
achievement of man’s natural powers. They were not yet 
taught the wonders of divine grace. Jesus looks upon them 
with tenderness, and answers that verily, if man were left to his 
own powers, salvation were impossible. The theme broadens 
here: it is no longer a question of the difficulty of riches; but 
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the universal truth that man can not reach Heaven without the 
help of divine grace. But he leaves not man helpless in the 
presence of the awful truth. By declaring that “with God all 
things are possible” he assures man that God will supply the 
grace that will make salvation possible. Whenever, therefore, 
we have been able to hold ourselves in righteousness, we must 
say with Paul: “By the grace of God I am what 1am.” The 
grace of God that is given in the New Testament is beautifully 
expressed by Ezekiel: “A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
them.”—Ezek. XXXVI. 26—27. 

Peter, now acting as the spokesman of the Apostles, begs 
some clear statement of what their reward was to be. His 
question was most natural. He had witnessed the interview 
between Jesus and the young ruler. He had heard the Master’s 
invitation and the greatness of the reward promised by Jesus. 
The issue was one of supreme personal interest to them. 
Though they had not left wealth, they had left all that they had 
to leave, and had followed Jesus. As far as their condition of 
life permitted, they had fulfilled the counsel of Jesus. They 
could not be indifferent while the exceedingly great treasures 
were being offered to another. It was perfectly natural that 
they should seek to know what participation in that bright 
promise was held out to them. 

Peter speaks with a certain confidence: ‘‘ We have left all, 
and followed thee.” The Apostles were taken from the poorer 
walks of life. They had little to leave in following Jesus. But 
the excellence of the act does not consist in the amount which 
one leaves, but in the soul’s act of giving itself exclusively to 
God. The actual renunciation of great wealth is valuable only 
as an evidence of the intensity of a man’s love, but it is not 
essential to the act. A poor man may fulfill this counsel of 
Christ as well ‘as a very rich man. What God regards 1s the 
strength of man’s adhesion to God, and the turning away from 
wealth is only the removal of the contrary trend of the soul. 
All that God asks is the removal of all obstructions to the 
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free course of the act of man’s love of God, and when a man 
renounces all for the cause of God, it is only accidental whether 
that all be great or small; only, as we said before, the renunciation 
of great wealth is a strong evidence of great love of God, and 
of great faith in his promises. Peter represents the body of 
the Apostles, and inasmuch as they had left all that they had to 
leave, they could truthfully and confidently say: “We have 
Jett alli? 

The Lord hesitates not to promise them reward. It is 
truly a royal promise. He prefaces his promise by the solemn 
particle of asseveration, ‘‘amen.”” ‘Then he speaks of the great 
new kingdom, in which he will sit upon the throne of majesty. 
In that kingdom the Apostles who have followed him will also 
sit upon thrones, and reign with him, yea, have a part in the royal 
power. 

It is to be noted that he designates the Apostles for this 
glory, not simply as Apostles, but with the qualifying clause, 
‘‘ who have followed me.” It is not enough to be an Apostle; 
the calling must be accompanied by the following of Christ. 
Judas was not to sit upon a throne; in Christ’s own words he 
was a devil. But they who should follow the Master, even unto 
death, were to have a share in his glory. 

There is some metaphor in the Lord’s present discourse. 
Yahveh founded the first Israel out of the twelve sons of Jacob. 
The first Israel was one tribe of people. Christ founded the 
new Israel upon the twelve Apostles, and so necessary was this 
number that Peter was inspired by the Holy Ghost to fill the 
place of Judas by a special choice of Matthias. Now the new 
Israel comprised all the elect, whether Jew or Gentile. And in 
the new kingdom, a peculiar glory is given to the Apostles as 
the founders of all the elect. The promise of Christ that they 
shall judge the twelve tribes of Israel obliges only to hold that 
the twelve Apostles will receive a special glory from the fact that 
they were the patriarchs of the new people of God. ‘This does 
not establish the glory of any particular Apostle above any 
other saint. It does not exclude Paul from the great glory that 
is his from the fact that he labored more than any other Apostle. 


Christ’s promise to the Apostles simply established that a peculiar 
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glory in Heaven was destined for the faithful Apostle, and to 
help them to realize that glory, he represented it under a figure 
that they could readily realize. 

The Lord does not restrict this promise to the Apostles 
alone. He makes it universal to all men. Grouping the 
strongest ties that bind a-man to created things under the two 
heads of kindred and possessions, he promises a hundred fold 
their value, and eternal life. 

Some difficulties involve this part of the text. Though 
the readings of Matthew and Mark are doubtful, it is certain 
that in the text of Luke the wife is enumerated among the 
things to be renounced for Jesus’ sake. Now, how can the Lord, 
who had just taught the indissolubility and sanctity of the 
marriage bond, who had forbidden any man to put it asunder, 
counsel a man to leave his wife? All statements must be 
interpreted in the spirit in which they are spoken. And the 
spirit of these words is that every object of a man’s love should 
be loved less than the Lord. Jesus enumerates here the usual 
objects of a man’s strongest love. The complete list, of course, 
must include the wife. The ‘leaving ” of these objects counseled 
by Jesus is that which redounds to the glory of God, and it is 
to be effected in accordance with the nature of each particular 
object. The “leaving” of the wife is not the dissolution of 
the bond, neither the putting away of one whom the holy 
contract of marriage obliges one to love, cherish, and support. 
That which Jesus asks is that the love of wife should not be 
able to separate a man from God. 

Sometimes the counsel came into effect when the martyr 
left the wife, and went forth to die for his faith. Had the love 
of wife, or of any other object, kept him from confessing Christ, 
he would have forfeited this reward. This counsel of Jesus 
Christ was put into effect when Sir Thomas More was unmoved 
by his wife’s entreaties to espouse the impious cause of England’s 
adulterous king. It was fulfilled by those who by mutual 
covenant with their wives went forth from the pleasant society 
of their homes to preach the Gospel, or to serve God in the 
religious life. The Church has understood Christ’s words, and 
it is only in her that these counsels are followed. While she 
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ever defends the sanctity and indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, she recognizes that the higher counsels can also have place 
without hurt to God’s holy ordinance. 

Different opinions exist to explain the statement of Mark 
that Christ’s followers shall receive a hundred fold now in this 
time. Luke is in substantial agreement, declaring that the 
disciple shall receive manifold more in this time. Mark makes 
the statement still more mysterious by adding that the one who 
has renounced all shall receive “houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, wzth persecutions.” 
The phrase “with persecutions” intensifies the difficulty. Some 
seek an explanation of the promise in the fact that they who 
give up all for Christ receive the kinship of all the faithful 
followers of Christ in exchange for those whom they have left. 
Thus all the faithful are the family of God, and they become 
adopted into that great family; and as for houses and lands, 
Christian charity makes all things common in that great family. 
A certain perfect Christian socialism prevailed at first among 
some of the Christians, by which they sold what they possessed 
and brought the money to the Apostles. But the words of 
Christ can not be limited to that unique feature of early 
Christianity. Other writers believe that the words are the 
warrant of God’s protection of monastic orders, whose members, 
while they leave kindred and possessions, receive the spiritual 
kinship of the numerous members of their respective orders for 
what they have left; and they are joint owners of the possessions 
which the orders hold as communities. The very mention of 
these opinions is enough to discredit them. They are grotesque. 
It is quite certain that the monastic orders would have pleased 
Christ much more, if they had not bestowed so much zeal on the 
acquisition of lands and houses. This tendency in them does 
not outweigh their great value in the history of the Church, but 
it must be regarded as a failure to realize in its fulness the spirit 
of evangelical poverty. Their eagerness in this regard can 
rarely be called zeal to equip the Church with means to do her 
work, for often the interests of the orders were advanced against 
the best interests of the Church. 


Without hesitation therefore we accept the opinion of St. 
Jerome that our Lord promises here spiritual goods, “which in 
their value are to temporal things as the number one hundred is 
to a small number.” A man gives up his property for Christ, 
and by that act acquires a right to an inheritance in Heaven. 
A man leaves his kindred, and receives in return the sonship of 
God, and Christ as a brother. A man gives up his life for 
Christ, and receives a right to eternal life. The greater value 
of these things which the faithful follower receives is not 
adequately expressed by the hundredfold; no human words can 
express it. ‘The expression, hundredfold, is a general term to 
convey the idea of the greater value of one order of gifts above 
another. There is no need of seeking to express adequately 
the inexpressible. The mysterious phrase of Mark, “with 
persecutions,” is readily explained in this opinion; for these 
goods of greater value are received right in the midst of 
persecutions, and every persecution rightly borne increases the 
inheritance. These goods are said to be received here; for the 
right to have them is received here, and also the joy of the 
conscience of the holy man is a present enjoyment. 

In Matthew and Mark the discourse closes with a sentence 
that has become familiar to us in the words of Jesus. Its great 
general import is that God rejects the pride of the world, and 
exalts the humble ones. The present application of this great 
sentence seems to us as follows: Christ had spoken of a great 
kingdom, of the occupancy by the Apostles of thrones. Such a 
vision of the future might cause ambition and pride. He 
therefore again impresses on his hearers the idea that in his 
kingdom it is not as in the kingdoms of the world. Here 
ambitious men thrust themselves up, and rule; but in Christ’s 
kingdom, divine power puts down the mighty, and exalts the 
humble. It is one of the great paradoxes of the spiritual world, 
that a throne is won by renouncing all, by seeking to be 
unknown, by becoming a servant of men, or a beggar. 
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is a householder, who went out 
early in the morning to hire 
laborers into his vineyard. 


2. And when he had agreed 
with the laborers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his 
vineyard. 


3. And he went out about 
the third hour, and saw others 
standing in the marketplace 
idle; 


4. And to them he said: 
Go ye also into the vineyard, 
and whatsoever is right I will 
give you. And they went 
their way. 


5. Again he went out about 
the sixth and the ninth hour, 
and did likewise. 


6. And about the eleventh 
hour he went out, and found 
others standing; and he saith 
unto them: Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? 


7. They say unto him: 
Because no man hath hired 
us. He saith unto them: Go 
ye also into the vineyard. 


8. And when even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward: Call 
the laborers, and pay them 
their hire, beginning from the 
last unto the first. 
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9g. And when they came 
that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny. 


to. And when the first 
came, they supposed that they 
would receive more; and they 
likewise received every mana 


penny. 


rz. And when they received 
it, they murmured against the 
householder, saying: 


12. These last have spent 
but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, 
who have borne the burden of 
the day and the scorching 
heat. 


13. But he answered and 
said to one of them: Friend, 
I do thee no wrong: didst not 
thou agree with me for a 
penny? 


14.. Take up that which is 
thine, and go thy way; it is 
my will to give unto this last, 
even as unto thee. 


15. Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine 
own? or is thine eye evil, be- 
cause I am good? 


16. So the last shall be 
first, and the first last; [for 
many are called, but few 


chosen]. 
29 
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A very important variant is verified in the 16th verse. In 
C, D, N, and thirteen other uncial codices, and in nearly all the 
cursive manuscripts the reading modAol ydp elow KdyTOl, Odiyou 
8& éxdexTol is found at the end of the verse. This reading is 
approved by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is also found in the 
works of Origen and Chrysostom. It is omitted by &, B, L, Z, 
36, and by the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. 

The conjunction “for”, which introduces this discourse, 
binds it closely to that which has preceded. In fact, the whole 
parable is destined to illustrate how the first shall be last and 
the last first. 

It was a custom of Oriental life for the laborers to go into 
the marketplace, and stand and wait for one to hire them. 
With the Hebrews the work-day was always from sunrise to 
sunset ; and they always divided this interval into twelve hours. 
These hours therefore differed in length in accordance with the 
seasons. 

The householder goes out early to hire laborers, early in 
the morning, for the day should begin with the rising of the 
sun. It is supposed in the parable that the householder hired 
all whom he found in the market place at the early hour, and 
he agreed with them to pay them the dyvdpiov, the established 
wage for a day’s work. 

The value of this coin has been explained in our explanation 
of Matthew, XVIII. 28. 

At the third, sixth, ninth, and even at the eleventh hour, 
the householder goes out, and hires the laborers whom he finds 
standing iu the marketplace. There were but twelve hours of 
labor, and those hired at the eleventh hour had to endure but 
one hour’s work in the cool of the evening. ‘The householder 
had not bound himself by any agreement to give those hired 
late any definite wage. In justice they could not expect the full 
wages for a day’s work. It is left then to the householder’s 
sense of justice to give them what is just. 

When the day is finished, the householder bids his steward 
pay the laborers the same wages, beginning with those who came 
last. This beginning with the last gave a certain preference to 
these latter, and moreover, they are given the same wages. The 
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action of the householder evoked murmuring from those who came 
first. The householder defends himself on the ground that he had 
maintained hisagreement with the laborers; and that he was free to 
give to those who came late the same wages out of mere liberality. 

There is not perhaps in the Gospels a plainer parable than 
this, and yet men have obscured it by seeking more out of it 
than it was intended to convey. We shall first consider the 
action of the householder as a natural fact, and then proceed to 
elucidate the moral import of it. 

The householder went out to hire some laborers at the 
beginning of the working day. He made a just agreement with 
them, and at the end of the day he paid them their wages. 
Every element in the transaction was just. At intervals during 
the day he hired other laborers. The various intervals have no 
special meaning ; they only represent in a very natural way the 
main leading fact that some laborers came late. As this was the 
point on which the whole meaning of the parable was to centre, 
some are represented as coming at the very last hour of the day, 
and it is concerning these especially that the murmurs are raised 
in the payment of the laborers. — 

Now the fact that some laborers came late, even some at 
the eleventh hour, and were paid the full wages of a day’s 
work, did not take anything from those who came first. - It did 
not make the heat of the day more oppressive, nor the labor 
harder. ‘Those who came first received their full wages in 
justice; and those who came last received full wages through the 
goodness and liberality of the householder. Had the full wages 
of those who came late taken anything from the wages of the 
first who came, their murmurs would have a foundation, but it 
was not so. Hence they are blamed for having an evil eye at 
the goodness of the householder. ‘The character of the soul is 
manifested in the expression of the eye; hence an evil eye is a 
figure to express a bad disposition of the soul. The evil eye of 
the laborers was the vice of envy at the good that was bestowed 
upon another, and which took nothing from them. 

Moreover the laborers had no cause to complain that the last 
to come were paid first. ‘This did not conflict with justice, and 
they had no right to question the motives that actuated the 
householder to give to the last this priority. 
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The great moral lesson of the parable is that no man has a 
right to question what graces God gives to another. God is in 
Heaven, and we are upon earth ; and as Heaven is exalted above 
the earth, so are the ways of God above our ways. What 
motives move him in the giving of his graces is not our 
right to know, and we can never know. One thing we know, 
that he will be just with us, yea more, that he will be merciful 
and gracious to us, and what he does for another takes nothing 
from us. He takes a robber out of his death agony on the cross, 
and places him with the just Abraham in Heaven, and he is just 
init. An hour of a man’s life may be in the sight of God worth 
more than the lifetime of another man. We cannot tell, God 
alone can tell. 

Some have seen in the various hours at which the men 
were called the various epochs of the world’s history ; but this 
is nothing. Men are not dealt with in the judgment according 
to the epoch in which they lived, but as individuals. These 
‘various hours have only one moral meaning, and that is that 
men are converted to God at various stages of their lives, and we 
have no right to question God’s dealings with them. 

The lesson was especially appropriate for the Pharisees. 
These presumptious hypocrites denied Christ’s right to extend 
mercy to the sinners. ‘The Pharisees confided in the idea that 
they were the children of Abraham, and that a preeminence was 
due them over the despised aliens who had never recognized the 
true God. And this parable informs them that while the 
promises of God will be maintained to Israel, mercy shall also go 
out to the Gentiles. The action of the householder in paying 
first those who came last typifies the preference of the Gentiles 
in the new kingdom on account of their greater faith. 

The wages given by the householder represents the 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven. Now several features 
of the parable find no counterpart in the moral application. We 
have said that the parable related to the Pharisees, and yet those 
who murmur in the parable receive the reward which we make 
to represent the kingdom of Heaven. ‘This does not mean to 
say that the Pharisees asa sect received the kingdom of Heaven. 
Those who came at the first hour, and labored through the day, 
do not represent the Pharisees. ‘The Pharisees never worked in 
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the vineyard of God. They robbed, and laid waste that 
vineyard, and their wages was not a place in the kingdom of 
God, but eternal hell. The parable relates to them only in this 
way, that it illustrates the injustice and the meanness of their 
attitude towards the Gentiles. 

Again we are not to understand that the elect who are given 
in the judgment the reward of Heaven, murmur because God 
extends mercy to others who have served him for a shorter time. 
Any one worthy of Heaven can not be filled by such a mean, 
envious spirit. These murmurs serve only to bring out in 
strong relief the essential truth that God’s distribution of his 
graces is according to his own good pleasure, and no injustice is 
done to one by what another receives. All belongs to God, and 
he gives to every man as infinite wisdom sees fit; and the motives 
of God’s judgments are hidden from us. 

It must not be inferred from this parable that it is as good 
to come into the vineyard of the Lord at the eleventh hour as at 
an earlier hour. In the masses of our dead we read that clear 
sentence of Holy Writ: “For their works follow with them.”— 
Apoc. XIV. 13; and St. Paul says: ‘For whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.”—Galat. VI. 8; and again: 
“He that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he 
that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.”—II. Cor. 
IX. 6. Heaven is the wages of man’s co-operation with the 
grace of God, and the glory is proportioned to man’s good works. 
The parable does not conflict with these clear truths. It is 
simply aimed at one point, that we have no right to question 
the course of God’s mercy, and that God takes men into his 
vineyard even at the eleventh hour, without violence to his 
justice. We can not know the hidden causes in the mind of 
God that regulate the giving of his graces. We should rejoice 
at every manifestation of God’s mercy to man. He has enough 
for all; he does not take from our reward what he gives to 
another. Every hour spent in his vineyard is of the greatest 
profit, and every hour spent out of his vineyard is the greatest © 
loss. Other things being equal, two hours spent in that vineyard 
are better than one; a whole life spent there is the best of all. 
But yet, without detriment to those who have labored the whole 
day, God can call back a prodigal, and bestow on him the 
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inheritance of Heaven. ‘There are many degrees of glory, and 
though the state is the same, the degree of glory will correspond 
to the good works accomplished. Much is forgiven to them 
who love much. ‘The intensity of ‘the soul’s acts is taken into 
account in the judgment of men’s lives. It thus may happen 
that a repentant sinner may obtain a greater glory by a few 
years of service of God than another achieves by a lifetime. 
The intensity of the soul’s meritorious acts cancels sin, and 
compensates for the lost years. No injustice is done; for in the 
true appreciation of the deeds of men, as they are judged by 
God, the works of the one latest converted are worth more. We 
do not state that such is always the case, but there is such a 
possibility in human life. 

There is a message of hope in the parable also for the man 
who has lived long in sin. The Lord is in the marketplace 
seeking laborers, and even though the day is far spent, there is, 
through the great mercy of God, a place for this repentant sinner 
in the vineyard of the Lord. Such a one should strive by the 
intensity of his sorrow for sin, and his love of God, to redeem 
the lost years. He has much to do. Long habits of sin, and 
neglect of God, must be overcome; the flesh which has 
reigned must be brought into subjection to the spirit; a 
languishing spiritual principle must be nursed back to life and 
vigor. It is a great and difficult undertaking, and demands the 
best energy of the man’s being. Now it isa fatal folly to defer 
conversion till the eleventh hour. Every hour lived in sin 
renders the way more difficult to return. Moreover, the 
uncertainty of life makes it uncertain whether time will be 
given at that late hour. While the Lord, to illustrate one 
special point, has given us this parable, he has given us many 
others to teach us that we should be always ready. This parable 
does not assure us of an eleventh hour grace. It simply takes 
from us the right to murmur against the mysterious movings of 
divine grace, which is distributed to men as God wills. And, 
after all, men needed this practical lesson. When the man who 
had grown old in the service of God should see by his side in 
the Church of Christ the man of crime lately converted from his 
evil ways, the thought might spring up in his mind: Is this 
man’s few years of service to count equal to my life of service? 
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Ask not to know; leave the issue to God; being content to know 
one thing, that all thy good works will be rewarded with 
bounteous measure, and the mercy done to another will take 
nothing from thee. Again, in these curious explorations into 
the realm of mystery, man hears that the distribution of divine 
grace is unequal, or rather, that it may be. He is prone to 
seek to know the cause, The only cause that he may know is 
that God is the absolute possessor of all these graces, and he 
may do what he will with his own. The real and absolute 
reason is known only to God. 

The sixteenth verse, according to the Vulgate text, is 

composed of two members. ‘The first part of it is admitted by 
all to be genuine. It is now familiar to us from its frequent 
use in the Gospels. It has a wide scope of application. ‘The 
Gentiles were the last to turn to God, and they became by their 
faith the first in the kingdom of Heaven. ‘The poor and humble 
are the last in the world’s estimate of society, and they are the 
first in the kingdom of God. It was always so; David was the 
last, the youngest of the sons of Ishai, and was made king of 
Israel. The Blessed Virgin Mary was a poor and unknown 
virgin of despised Nazareth, and she became the Mother of God, 
and the Queen of Heaven. ‘The whole history of God’s dealings 
with man proclaims the fulfillment of this oft repeated sentence 
of Jesus. y . 
The second member of the verse is very doubtful. It is 
omitted in the best uncial codices, and the Protestant Revised. 
Edition gives it no recognition. The great critics also reject it. 
As it is of such doubtful authority, we shall not comment it 
here, for the reason that it recurs in Matthew, XXII. 14, and in 
the latter place no man questions its genuinity. We shall 
explain it therefore in the latter context. 


MATT. XX. 17—19. MARK X. 32—34. 
aA enn 9» 
17. Mérdov dé avaPaivey 32. “Hoay 6é év 77 00@ ava- 
\ 
"Incobts eis ‘Iepooddupa, trapé- Baivovtes eis ‘lepoodAvpa, Kal 
raBe TOUS dwdeKa pabntas KaT i Tpoayov avTous 0 "Inoots, 
idiav, Kal év TH 00@ elzrev avTOUS: al éOapPodvTo, of Sé axodov- 
lal 2 A \ 
18. [80d dvaBalvouev eis Oodvtes efoBodvto. Kai mapa- 
~ r Ae r 7 
‘TepoodAupa, kal o Tids Tod av- AaBav wadkuv Tos Owdexa, 7p. 
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a > 
Opa@rrov tmapadoOncetar Tois ap- 
lel lel ‘ 
xuepeDowv Kal ypampatedowy, Kat 
Kataxpwovow avtov [eis Oava- 
Tov]. 


19. Kal rapadwcovoww avrov 
r Lal \ 
trois @O@veow eis TO eumrai~ar Kal 
pactuyacar Kal otavpdcat: Kal 


° /. (eM > , 
™ TPLTN nLEPa aAVaAGTYHGETAL, 


_17. And as Jesus was going 

up to Jerusalem, he took the 
twelve disciples apart, and in 
the way he said unto them: 


18. Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and scribes; and 
they shall condemn him to 
death, 


19. And shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles to mock, and 
to scourge, and to crucify: and 
the third day he shall be raised 


up. 
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f 
Eato avtois Néyerv TA méAOVTA 
> aA / . 
avT@ cupBaivev: 


33. “Orv 80d avaBaivoper eis 
‘lepocdAvpa, Kal o Tios Tov av- 
Opw@rov rapaboOjcetar Tois ap- 
xlepedow Kal Tos ypappatedorr, 
Kal KaTaxpivovow avTov GavaTo, 
Kal tapad@covew avTov Tots 


€Ovectv. 


34. Kaléurai€ovow atte, cai 
éumticovely avT@, Kal pactuy@- 
cove. avTov, Kal amroKTevovowy, 
Kal peTa Tpeis nudpas avacty- 
oeTal, 


32. And they were in the 
way, going up to Jerusalem; 
and Jesus was going before 
them: and they were amazed; 
and they that followed were 
afraid. And he took again the 
twelve, and began to tell them 
the things that were to happen 
unto him, saying: 


33. Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and the scribes; 
and they shall condemn him 
to death, and shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles: 


34. And they shall mock 
him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall scourge him, and 
shall kill him; and after three 
days he shall rise again. 
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LUKE XVIII. 31—34. 


31. And he took unto him 
the twelve, and said unto 
them: Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and all the things 
that are written by the Prophets 
shall be accomplished unto the 
Son of man. 


32. For he shall be deliv- 
ered up unto the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and shame- 
fully entreated, and spit upon: 


33. And they shall scourge 
and kill him: and the third 
day he shall rise again. 


34. And they understood 
none of these things; and this 
saying was hid from them, and 
they perceived not the things 
that were said. 


IlaparaBov 8 tods S0- 
*[d00, 


> 
avaBaivouer eis ‘lepoveadnp, cal 


oT 


dexa, elev mpos avtovs: 


/ 
TeXeoOnoeTa, TdvTa TA Yyeypap- 
'g \ Lal a a 
Kéva Ova THY TpodynTav, TO 


Tid tod avOpwrrov. 


32. TlapadoOjceta: yap Tots 
€Oveow, Kal é On l 
, Kal éurraryOnoetar, Kal 
vBpicOnoeta, Kal éwrrtvacOnoe- 


Tal: 


33. Kat wactivyo@oavres atroK- 
Tevovow avTov, Kal TH Hpuépa 
T Tpit avacTHoeTas, 

34. Kat avroi ovdéy tovtwv 
ocUvnKaY, Kal HY TO pHwa TOTO 
KEKpULMEeVOV AT AUT@V, Kal OUK 
éyiv@oKov Ta Aeyopueva. 


In the 17th verse of Matthew B has pédAwv dé avaBSaivev. 
The Peshito and Sahidic versions, and Origen approve this 


reading. The other authorities have «ai avaBaivor. 


In the 


same verse “a@ntas is omitted in &, D, L, Z, and in the Bohairic, 


Armenian, and Curetonian Syriac versions. 


In the 19th verse 


éyepOncera is supported by &, C*, L, N, Z, Origen, Chrysostom, 


Cyril, and Tischendorf. 


In the 32nd verse of Mark of 6 dkodovOodvres has the 
sanction of &, B, C*, L, A, the Bohairic and Armenian versions, 


and ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
npepas is the reading of &, B, C, D, L and A. 


In verse 34 peta Tpels 
It is adopted by 


many codices of the Old Italian version, and by the Bohairic 


version. 
T TpiTy HuEpa. 


A, N, X, I, U, et al., and the other versions have 


In verse 31 of Luke D has mepé rod Tiod, and this is 
followed by the Old Italian version, the Vulgate, the Bohairic, 
the Syriac, and Armenian versions. 
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These parallel passages contain a clear prophecy of Christ’s 
suffering, death, and resurrection. The prophecy is not rendered 
in a general way, but all the details of the terrible events are 
accurately portrayed. he place is designated: it is to be in 
Jerusalem. ‘The manner of the arrest and sentence of Jesus is 
described ; he will be first given up to the priests and scribes, 
and then handed over to the Gentiles, the Romans. All the 
horrible details of the mockery by the soldiers, the being spat 
upon, the scourging, and the final execution of the sentence of 
death are predicted just as they happened. 

The prediction was not opportune for the people. Such 
knowledge, if spread abroad, might interfere with the sacrifice 
of the Saving Victim. Therefore Jesus calls the Apostles apart, 
and commits this prophecy to them alone. The reasons of 
this are manifold. Jesus wished the world to know of the 
prophecy after the great consummation, and the Apostles 
were the authorized witnesses to transmit it. Moreover, for the 
confirmation of their own faith, he wished them to understand 
that the suffering and death which the Son of God was to 
undergo were not forced upon him against his will. Their 
faith did stagger somewhat when they saw him mocked, 
scourged, and led away to death; but it revived more quickly 
in that great awakening that took place after the Resurrection, 
from the fact that the meaning of all these prophecies opened 
itself to them. And they, thus confirmed in faith, transmitted 
to the world what they believed, and the bases on which it 
rested. 

The obscurity of prophecy is often necessary to the harmony 
of its fulfillment. With God there are no accidents; and hence 
these various causes move together in an absolute harmony. 
If that prophecy had been spread through Jerusalem we can 
readily see how it would interfere with the acts and scenes of 
the great drama. But the knowledge could not spread through 
Jerusalem then ; for God willed that it should not. 

We can see the equal necessity that the Apostles should 
receive this prophecy. ‘The world would otherwise be deprived 
of one great proof of the Divinity of Jesus. One great obstacle 
to the spread of Christianity was the “scandal of the cross.” 
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This scandal is taken away by this prophecy ; for this clearly 
proves that Jesus freely offered himself as a voluntary sacrifice 
for sin. 

St. Luke declares that the predicted sufferings and death 
of Jesus shall be in fulfillment of the prophecies of old. The 
chief prophecies relating to this theme are Isaiah, L. 6: “I gave 
my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them who plucked 
off the hair: I hid not away my face from shame and spitting.” 
‘““But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.”—Ibid. LIII. 5. ‘‘ And 
they shall look upon him whom they have pierced.”—Zechariah, 
XII. 10. ‘“ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and against 
the man that is with me: smite the Shepherd and the sheep 
shall be scattered.”—Ibid. XIII. 7. The whole twenty-second 
Psalm (Vulg. XXI.) is a prophecy of Christ’s sufferings. 
Especially touching is the sixteenth verse: ‘For dogs have 
encompased me: the assembly of evil-doers have enclosed me; 
They pierced my hands and my feet: I may tell all my bones.” 

Mark adds a detail of the journey that merits notice. He 
tells us that on the way up to Jerusalem those who followed 
Jesus were afraid. It makes no difference whether we understand 
by ‘those who followed,” the Apostles or some of the multitude ; 
the essential fact is that these, knowing that the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem sought to kill Jesus, feared. Now Mark declares that 
Jesus went before them, and that those who followed were 
amazed at his fearlessness. This is not a non-essential detail. 
It represents to us the Son of God going forward without fear 
to the suffering and the death which he foresaw. He is no 
criminal hunted down; he is a voluntary victim of a sacrifice. 
He had absolute command of the whole event, and its various 
scenes were enacted in accordance with what he foresaw, and 
willed. Heis calm in the presence of death, but yet human. 
He suffers the painful emotions of human nature, but rises sublime 
above them by the prevalence of his higher will. 

Jesus does not leave his Apostles in the gloom of the night 
of death. He stands in the presence of death, and looks through 
death to life. ‘The series of events predicted terminates with 
that great and joyful event the Resurrection, and this hope 
relieves the sorrow of the sufferings and the death. 
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Marr. XX. 20—28 ; 


MARK X. 35—45- 


The whole prediction is a proof of Jesus’ Divinity; for 
only one speaking in the power of God has such foreknowledge. 


MATT. XX. 20—28. 


e 


20. Torte mpoonrOey ait@ 7 
, a en , \ 
pntnp Tav viav ZeBedatov, meta 
a le] n Le) \ 
TOV VIG aUTHS, TMpocKuvovaoa Kal 
aitovoa Ti at avTov, 
21. Té 
béras ; 1 O€ elev: “Iva xabiow- 


‘O 8 elwev avr: 


ow ovtoe ot dvo viol pou, els éx 
deEvav, kal els €& evwvipov cod, 
J lg / 

év TH Baotnrela cov. 


22. ‘Arroxpibels dé 0 ’Inaois, 


elev: Ovx oldate Ti aiteiobe. 
Avvacbe muciv To TroTHpiov 6 éyo 
méedAAw Tiely; A€yovow avTa: 


Avvapeda, 


To pev 
ToTHpidv mov Tried Oe, TO Sé KaBloat 
ex deE@v pou 7 e& evwrdpor, ovK 
ye pov, 
éoti éuov Sobvat, AXX’ ols Tod 


23. Aéyer avrois: 


pactat b7r6 Tov Ilatpos pov. 

24. Kat axovcavtes of Sdéxa, 
> , ‘ a lA > 
nyavaKtTnoay Tept THY SvoO ader- 
Pav. 

25. 


odpevos avTovs, elev: 


‘O 8€ "Incots mpockane- 
Oidate 
a € ” a > lel 
OTL OL apxovTes TOY EOVaY KaTa- 
KUpLEVOVOLY AUTO, Kal ob peyadoL 
KateEovatdlovow avTav, 


26. Ody ottas gortuv év vpiv: 
arr’ ds av Oddy pméyas év dpiv 
yevér Oat, ora: vuav Svdkovos. 


27. Kat és av Oédn eivas 
Ua TPOTOS, értar YU SovAOS, 
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35. Kat mpooropevovta av- 
t@ laxwBos kai "Iwavns, ot S00 
viol ZeBedalov, Aéyovtes avT@: 
Aiddoxare, OérXopev tva 6 éav 


AiTHowMEV OE, TOLNTHS Hiv. 


36. ‘O 8€é eirrev avtois: Ti 
Oéreré we TrOLnoTw Upiv; 
37. Ot 8é eirav adt@: Ads 


npiv iva eis cov éx deE@v Kal eis 
> > an / > oe! , 
e& apiotepav Kabicwper ev TH SdEn 


aovu, 


‘O Sé “Inaots eimev av- 


38. 
tois: Ovx« oldate ti aiteiobe. 
Atvacde muciv To ToTHpiov 8 éyw 

f bet , a 
wivw, i To Bamticpa, 6 


Barrifopa, Barrio bfvar ; 


> ‘\ 
ey@ 


39. Ot dé eizav atta: Avva- 
peOa. “O b€ "Inoods eizrev adrois : 
To rornpiov 5 éye rive, miecOe, 
kal 70 Bdrticpa, 6 eyo Bamri- 
Sopa, BarrticOnoec Oe, 

40. To 8 xaOica: éx Sek dv 
ov } €& evovvpor, ovk & 2 wo 
be Mov, ovK EoTLY éLov 

dodvat, AAN ols HToluacrar. 

Al. 
»” > an ‘ > , 
npEavto ayavaxteivy mepi "laxw- 
Bou Kai "Iwavov, 


42. Kat  tpooxarerdpevos 
> \ ¢ "I a / > la) 
auTous o Inaous, Aéeyer avToUs: 
Oidate Ste of Soxodvres dpyew 


Kai dkotvcavtes of Séxa, 


lal 9 nr lal 
TOV €OVOV KaTaKUpLevova adTar, 
\ € UG a 
Kat ob peyado. avT@v KateEovat- 
alovow avTav. 


MATT. XX. 20—28 ; 


28. 


Opa@rrov ovk HArAGEv ScaxovnO}var, 


LA a 
Qomep o Tios tod ap- 


> X\ fol an 
AAG Siaxovjcar, cai Sodvar Thy 


uxnv abtod AUTpov avTi TroA- 
Ov, 
20. ‘Then came to him the 


mother of the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, worshiping him, 
and asking a certain thing of 
him. 


21. And he said unto her: 
What wouldest thou? She 
saith unto him: Command 


that these my two sons may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left hand, in thy 
kingdom. 


22. But Jesus answered and 
said: Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I am about to drink? 
They say unto him: We are 
able. 


23. He saith unto them: 
My cup indeed ye shall drink: 
but to sit on my right hand, 
and on my left hand, is not 
mine to give, but it is for them 
for whom it hath been pre- 
pared of my Father. 
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43. Ovy odtws 8¢ éotw év 
"AAN bs av Ory péyas 
yevérOar ev dpiv, ota bwav Sid- 


ton 
UMtD : 


KOVOS, 


44. Kai ds dv Orn ev bpiv 
s lol lo) 
elvat Tp@ToS, ota. wavrwv dsov- 
dos. 


45. 


Oparrov ov HAGev SiaxovnOjvat, 


Kai yap o Tids tod av- 


ara Staxovica, Kal Sodvat 
THY Auyny avTod AUTpoYV ayTl 
TOAAOY. 

35. And there come near 
unto him James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, saying unto 
him: Master, we would that 
thou shouldest do for us what- 


soever we shall ask of thee. 


36. And he said unto them: 
What would ye that I should 
do for you? 


37. And they said unto 
him: Grant unto us that we 
may sit, one on thy right hand, 
and one on thy left hand, in 
thy glory. 


38. But Jesus said unto 
them: Ye know not what ye 
ask. Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink? or to be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with? 

39. And they said unto 
him: We are able. And Jesus 
said unto them: ‘The cup that 
I drink ye shall drink; and 
with the baptism that I am 
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24. And when the ten heard 
it, they were moved with in- 
dignation concerning the two 
brethren. 


25. But Jesus called them 
unto him, and said: Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and their 
great ones exercise authority 
over them. 


26. Not: so shall it be 
among you: but whosoever 
would become great among you 
shall be your minister ; 


27. And whosoever would 
be first among you shall be 
your servant: 


28. Even asthe Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. 
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baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized: 


40. But to sit on my right 
hand or on my left hand is not 
mine to give: but it is for them 
for whom it hath been pre- 
pared. 


41. And when the ten heard 
it, they began to be moved 
with indignation concerning 
James and John. 


42. And Jesus called them 
to him, and saith unto them: 
Ye know that they who are 
accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles lord it over them; 
and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. 


43. But it is not so among 
you: but whosoever would be- 
come great among you, shall 
be your minister: 


44. And whosoever would 
be first among you, shall be 
servant of all. 


45. For verily the Son of 
man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to 


give his life a ransom for 
many. 


In the 2and verse of Matthew cal 7d Bdrricya 8 eyo Bar- 
tomar BarricOfvac is added in C, E, F, G, H, Ky MS; Gave 
X, I’, A, I, et al., and this reading is adopted by the Syriac and 


Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom and Basil. 
an interpolation from Mark, X. 38. 


It is clearly 
The same interpolation 


is observed in the 23rd verse of Matthew in C, X,etal. In 
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verse 26 B, D, Z, and the Sahidic version have ovy ovTas éotiv: 
the others hase éora. In the 27th verse ora: iuav Soddos 
is found in B, &,.C, D, K, L, M, U, Z, A, et al., and this is 
followed by the two Latin versions; the other authorities have 
€OTO, 

In the 35th verse of Mark of vo is added before vioé in B, 
C, and the Bohairic version. In verse 38 «al 1d Bdrricpa is 
found in A, C’, X, T, II, et al., and in the Syriac, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian versions; but 4 7d Barticpa, the reading of the other 
codices is to be preferred. In the 43rd vere oftws éotiy has the 
support of &, B, C*, D, L, A, the two Latin versions, and of 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. Other authorities have gorau. 
In the 44th verse &%, B, C*, L, A, the Old Italian and Vulgate 
versions, the Bohairic version, and Westcott and Hort support 
the reading év tiv eivat tpHtos: other codices and Tischendorf 
support tuay yevécOa patos. 

The Lord had but lately spoken of the great glory that was 
to be given to the Apostles in his new kingdom. ‘They were 
to sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He here 
speaks of arising from death the third day, and hence the idea 
fixes itself in the minds of James the Greater and John and their 
mother that then the new kingdom is to be founded. The 
mother of James and John was Salome, who followed the Lord, 
and ministered to him and his disciples of her substance.—Matt. 
XXVII, 55. ‘They contemplate the new kingdom as a temporal 
kingdom, and they wish to obtain from Jesus the promise of 
preeminence in it. ‘The common Jewish error that Israel would 
be restored to a great temporal kingdom seems not to have 
been entirely eradicated from the Apostles’ mind till after the 
sending of the Holy Ghost. 

There is a slight discrepancy in Matthew and Mark in the 
relation of the request. Matthew makes it the request of the 
mother for her sons ; while in Mark the sons ask for themselves. 
The best solution of the difficulty is that all three were actors in 
the affair. It was arranged between them, and together they 
came to the Lord. More words pass between them than are 
recorded by the Evangelists. They all ask the petition ; the 
mother pleads for her sons, and they plead for themselves. 
Matthew gives the leading role to the mother; while Mark 
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makes the sons the leading actors. It is certain that the mother 
asked the request for her sons, and it is equally certain that this 
request was the act of her two sons also. 

James and John were kinsmen of the Lord. They had 
been favored by being taken up with Peter into the Mount of 
the Transfiguration. At other times also they had been preferred 
before the others ; as, for instance, in the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus. Relying upon their kinship and upon these favors they 
presumed to ask the first posts in the new kingdom. The 
expression to sit on the right hand and on the left means simply 
to be next to the King, to be the first men in the kingdom. 

In St. Mark’s text we find that Salome and her sons sought 
to obtain from Jesus the promise to grant their request before 
they had made known its nature. The prudence of the Son of 
God demanded to be informed of the nature of the request before 
he would say anything concerning it. 

There is something touching in the request of the mother. 
She was ignorant yet of the great mysteries of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. She had a mother’s ambition for her sons; she asks 
nothing for herself. It is characteristic of the mother to forget 
herself for her children. Of course, the petition was actuated by 
ambition ; but all the Apostles had disputed one with another 
who was the greatest on the way down to Capharnaum, after the 
Transfiguration—Mark IX. 34. It required the patient teaching 
of Jesus Christ, his divine example; the association with him in 
his sufferings, and most of all, the fire of the Holy Ghost to 
make the Apostles perfect. 

The Lord is not angry with the motherand hersons. Their 
petition was not a crime, but a certain manifestation of human 
nature. They must be introduced into the spiritual world. He 
tells them truly that they know not what they ask. Their 
whole conception of Christ’s kingdom was wrong. ‘They 
contemplated an earthly kingdom, and asked for preeminence in 
it; Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, and preeminence 
in it was not given by favor. 

James and John had asked to be made the first in Christ’s 
kingdom through human favor; Christ makes known to them 
that the way to obtain a place close to him in his kingdom is to 
imitate him closely in his sufferings. He speaks of these 
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sufferings under the metaphor of a cup that he must drink, and 
in St. Mark he adds the metaphor of a baptism with which he 
must be baptized. The metaphor of the cup aptly represents a 
portion of suffering allotted by God, being taken from the 
custom of a father of a family or the master of a feast to 
apportion to those at table their cup of wine. 

In the kingdoms of this world the first places go by favor ; 
in Christ’s kingdom it is given for faithful following of Christ, 
and the highest place is given to the most faithful follower. 
Now the one who follows Christ closely must drink the cup 
which he drank, and be baptized with the baptism with which 
he was baptized. 

The two Apostles must have understood this metaphorical 
language ; they readily declare their ability and willingness to 
drink the cup of suffering. 

The spirit which moves this declaration of James and John 
was like to that which made St. Peter say: “ Lord, with thee 
I am ready to go both to prison and to death.”—Luke XXII. 
33. James and John were the sons of thunder; they were 
ardent, generous spirits ; but they needed the grace of the Holy 
Ghost to be able to do what they here offer. When the Savior 
was condemned to death, they also fled with the rest. This 
human ardor and confidence was of little consequence taken 
alone ; but with the grace of God it made of these great heroes 
of God. 

By divine omniscience Jesus looks through the veil of time, 
and he sees the future life of these men. He accepts their offer, 
knowing that he will confirm that which is weak in them by the 
power of the Spirit. 

The Lord’s words here are a prediction of the sufferings 
that the Apostles should endure for Christ. History speaks 
clearly of the fulfillment of the prophecy in St. James. He was 
slain at the command of Herod Agrippa to please the Jews.— 
Acts XII. 2. Of St. John we know that he was banished to 
the Island of Patmos, and that he encountered the common 
persecution of the Apostles. The manner of his death is 
unknown to us. here is a tradition which claims Tertullian 
as its author, that he was thrust into a caldron of boiling oil, 
and came forth from it without hurt. Certain it is that he 

30 
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suffered enough to fulfill the prophecy of Jesus; and it may be 
that he suffered death for the cause of Christ, though the record 
of it is lost. 

The Lord Jesus next declares that to sit on his right hand 
and on his left hand is not his to give, but it is for them for 
whom it is prepared by the Father. The whole meaning of 
this passage is that the pre-eminence in the kingdom of Christ 
is not given through the motive of consanguinity or human 
favor, but as the reward of merit. They had asked an impossible 
thing. They would drink the chalice of the Lord, and this 
would entitle them to a place in the kingdom, but they were not 
thereby the most worthy of all the elect. Such a promise given 
to them would conflict with the hidden decrees of predestination. 
They would receive a place in the kingdom commensurate to 
their merits, but the mystery could not be revealed, how their 
merits ranked with the merits of all the elect until the end of 
time. God in his infinite foreknowledge knows the merits of 
all his elect, and the decree of predestination has assigned the 
place of greatest glory to the most worthy. These posts of 
preeminence are spoken of as being prepared for certain ones 
by God; for the decree of predestination based upon man’s 
foreseen co-operation with God’s grace is now present, is eternally 
present in the mind of God. 

The petition of Salome and her sons was defective, first, 
because it misunderstood the character of Christ’s kingdom ; 
and, secondly, because it sought to obtain by human favor what 
is given solely as a reward of merit. If we reform its idea of 
the kingdom, and correct the second defect, it becomes a holy 
ambition. We should strive to merit a place close to Christ in 
his true kingdom. 

The ambitious petition of the sons of Zehedee moved the 
other Apostles to indignation. ‘This is also human nature. 
Ambition naturally provokes envy and opposition. ‘The presence 
of this indignation reveals the fact that the others were ambitious 
also; and that they resented the attempt of the two to obtain that 
which all coveted. How the petition of James and John became 
known to the other Apostles we can not say. ‘The petition may 
have been made publicly, or, if made in private, knowledge of it 
eached the other Apostles in some way unknown to us. 
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The whole body needed the lesson of humility so tenderly 
given by the Master. Their contention must have taken place 
when they were out of his presence, for the Evangelists tell us 
that Jesus “called them to him.” 

There is more in Jesus’ words than appears at first view. 
Often when contemplating a text of the Holy Gospels, it seems 
commonplace at first; but as the mind rests upon it, it grows in 
power and deep signification. The great utterance of infinite 
wisdom is revealed under that simple language. The evil of it 
is that we do not look long enough at these great truths. Our 
restless souls hurry on in the race of the world, and God’s 
message is neglected. Humility is not a consent of the mind to 
be nothing, and to aspire to nothing great. Humility is the 
turning away from the false ideas of human greatness, and the 
striving after the true excellence in the right way. Therefore 
in the right life there is an everlasting hoping, striving, reaching 
out after the real good. No life should be without ambition, 
but the object of the ambition should be in Heaven. Now the 
Lord here does not forbid the Apostles to wish to become great; 
but he teaches them that the way to do it is not to seek the 
places of honor here on earth, but to seek to be the servant 
of all. 

The Apostles had contemplated the foundation of the 
glorious kingdom of Christ immediately after his Resurrection, 
and they coveted the places of honor in that kingdom. Christ 
implies that there will be a kingdom founded then; nota 
kingdom of earthly power and glory, but the kingdom of the 
Church, in a state of suffering and waiting on earth, and ina 
state of perfect happiness in Heaven. Now he has told the 
Apostles what should be their portion in Heaven; they have 
here to be told what is their place in the waiting probationary 
phase of the kingdom. ‘They were to be the leaders of men, but 
the exercise of their power was not to be like to that of the 
worldly rulers. The rulers and great ones of the Gentiles of 
those days were despots. In the popular conception the ruler 
was exalted in a great degree above his subjects. He was a 
superior being, feared more than loved. The ruler surrounded 
himself by every agency to exalt himself, and to render his 
power absolute. But it was not to be so in the Church of 
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Christ. ‘There must be authority in that organization, but those 
who exercise it are commanded by Christ to be the bond-servants 
of all. It is this precept of Christ that moved Gregory the 
Great, when pope of Rome, to sign himself the servant of the 
servants of the Lord. 

The words of Christ do not stop with commanding humility ; 
they have an ulterior meaning. They carry with them the 
assurance that such self-abasement in the militant Church will 
insure the highest post of honor in the perfect state of the 
kingdom of Christ. Christ’s words thus correct the double error 
of the Apostles. They had thought that a temporal kingdom 
began at his Resurrection, and they had ambitiously striven to 
obtain the preeminence in that kingdom. Christ in substance 
tells them that the kingdom which he will found on earth is 
one in which they are to suffer and deny themselves, and that 
thus, and not by the ambitious schemes of worldlings, will they 
obtain the place of great glory in his glorious kingdom. 

Christ’s words are always reenforced by his example; and 
so here he calls upon them to imitate him. He was the King 
of kings, the Lord of Heaven and of earth, and yet he sought 
not any of the honors or service of monarchy. He was the 
servant of men, even to the last great service that man can do 
for men, to die for them. Strive as we may, the example is 
always above us. The divine Lord became poor to serve men. 
When he had no place to lay his head, he went about preaching 
to men, and healing them. And finally, when he had committed 
his message to men, he died for them. 

The statement of Jesus, that he had come to de for many, 
does not limit the universality of the Vicarious Atonement. 
Jesus Christ died for all men; but his death is a ransom in effect 
only for those who are saved. Now, either the Lord here 
contemplates his death in its actual effect; or by a Greek idiom 
all men are meant by the term “many.” 

Christ’s example is the model for all in his kingdom. It is 
a holy thought to strive to obtain a high degree of the glory of 
Heaven. This holy ambition can not be in excess. Christ 
animates us to it, and helps our every effort. But we must 
aspire and strive in the right manner; by becoming the least of 
men, and the servant of men here. ‘The two states are in 
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inverse ratio: the lower the voluntary self-abasement, and 
self-denial here, the greater the glory in the eternal kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The Arians sought support of their error from this text, for 
the reason that Christ declares that the rewards of the kingdom 
of Heaven are not his to give. The answer to this is evident. 
The sons of Zebedee sought the first posts in his kingdom 
through kinship and human favor. Christ directs his response 
against this erroneous conception, and assures them that he can 
not give them the rewards of Heaven as their kinsman. He 
speaks of himself here as man, as they contemplated him. 
When the issue is raised to God, then the giving is his act, as 
well as the Father’s, for he is equal to his Father, and identical 
in nature. 
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29. And as they went out 
from Jericho, a great multitude 
followed him. 


30. And behold, two blind 
men sitting by the way side, 
when they heard that Jesus 
was passing by, cried out, say- 
ing: Lord have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David. 


31. And the multitude re- 
buked them, that they should 
hold their’ peace: but they 
cried out the more, saying: 
Lord, have mercy on us, thou 
Son of David. 

32. And Jesus stood still, 
and called them, and said: 
What will ye that I should do 
unto you? 


33. They say unto him: 
Lord, that our eyes may be 
opened. 


34. And Jesus, being moved 
with compassion, touched their 
eyes: and straightway they re- 
ceived their sight, and followed 
him. 
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46. And they come to Jer- 
icho: and as he went out from 
Jericho, with his disciples and 
a great multitude, the son of 
Timzeus, Bartimzeus, a blind 
beggar, was sitting by the way 
side. 


47. And when he heard 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth, 
he began to cry out, and say: 
Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


48. And many _ rebuked 
him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried out the 
more a great deal: ‘Thou Son 
of David, have mercy on 
me. 


49. And Jesus stood still, 
and said: Call ye him. And 
they call the blind man, say- 
ing unto him: Be of good 
cheer: rise, he calleth thee. 


50. And he, casting away 
his garment, sprang up, and 
came to Jesus. 
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51. And Jesus answered 
him, and said: What wilt 
thou that I should do unto 
thee? And the blind man said 
unto him: Rabboni, that I 
may receive my sight. 

52. And Jesus said unto 
him: Go thy way; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
straightway he received his 
sight, and followed him in the 
way. 
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35. And it came to pass, as 
he drew nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the 
way side begging: 

36. And hearing a multi- 
tude going by, he inquired 
what this meant. 

37. And they told him, 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by. 

38. And he cried, saying: 
Jesus, thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


39. And they that went be- 
fore rebuked him, that he 
should hold his peace: but he 
cried out the more a great 
deal: Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me. 


40. And Jesus stood, and 
commanded him to be brought 
unto him: and when he was 
come near, he asked him: 
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received his sight, and followed 
him, glorifying God: and all 
the people, when they saw it, 
gave praise unto God. 
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In the 30th verse of Matthew’s text Kupue is omitted by &, 
D, and Tischendorf. In verse 46 of Mark tuddAos zpocaitns is 
the reading of &, B, L, A, the Bohairic version, and of 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. A, C, X, I, TW, et al. have 
6 TupAds with mpocaitoy after oddv, and this reading is followed 
by both Latin versions, the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, the 
Gothic, and Armenian versions. In verse 47 Nafapnves has the 
support of B, L, A, the Latin versions, and Origen. Other 
authorities have Nafwpaios. In the 49th verse favicate avtov 
has the authority of &, B, C, L, A, of the Bohairic, Philoxenian 
Syriac, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Others support 
avtov dovnOjvat. 

In the 39th verse of Luke, B, D, L, P, and X have ovynon: 
other authorities have c1omjoy. 

A series of difficulties besets these texts. Matthew states 
that there were two blind men, and that they were healed as 
Jesus departed from Jericho. Mark speaks only of one, and in 
time and place agrees with Matthew. Luke speaks also of one; 
he declares that he was healed as Jesus entered Jericho. 

On the other hand, every other feature is identical in the 
three accounts. In the three texts the blind beggar sits by the 
wayside ; he hears the tumult of the passing multitude; he utters 
the same words; the multitude make the same effort to restrain 
him ; he obeys not their admonitions, but clamors the more; Jesus 
addresses the same words, operates the same effect; and the man 
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follows him. ‘This identity of details points to one identical 
event; but the plural number of Matthew and the difference of 
time and place of St. Luke weigh heavily against it. 

Some have believed that there were three different healings: 
one as the Lord entered Jericho, then the healing of the two 
mentioned by Matthew, and finally the healing of the one 
mentioned by St. Mark. ‘This is said to have been the opinion 
of Origen and Euthemius. This supposition is now generally 
rejected for the identity between the relation of Matthew and 
that of St. Mark outweighs the one difficulty of the plural 
number of Matthew. To begin here, then, we reconcile Mark 
with Matthew on the theory that, of the two who cried out, one 
was the chief actor. The same discrepancy exists in the records 
of the healing of the two demoniacs in the country of the 
Gerasenes—Matt. VIII. 28; Mark V. 2; Luke VIII. 27. 

It is easy to contemplate the scene. By the side of all the 
ways frequented by men in the East, beggars of all descriptions 
sit and beg. Let us imagine two blind beggars sitting by the 
wayside just outside Jericho. As the great multitude which 
usually thronged about Jesus passed, one of the beggars asked 
to know the cause of the noise. He was told that Jesus of 
Nazareth was passing by. Though a blind beggar, he has heard 
of this great worker of miracles. And now he is passing by, 
so close that he can hear his cry. Perhaps the other beggar, up 
to this point, has been passive. When the cry of faith of the 
chief actor breaks forth, he also adds his cry. The chief actor 
is the stronger character, and the second beggar follows his 
leading. And so, though the credit of the appeal is due to one, 
the Lord heals both. Matthew wrote as an eye-witness, and 
recorded two: Mark wrote from oral tradition, and in tradition 
the obscurer beggar was lost to sight, and the one chief actor 
became prominent. Moreover, as Mark describes the name and 
patronimic of the chief beggar, he may have been one well 
known in the early history of the Church. This also would 
tend to throw the other beggar into obscurity. Schegg even 
believes that the man mentioned by Mark became a well-known 
disciple of Christ, and thus in the oral teaching of the early 
Church his cure was made so prominent that the cure of the 
other gradually fell into oblivion. 
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The identity of the accounts of Matthew and Mark is the 
common opinion of all; but a diversity of opinion exists 
concerning St. Luke’s account. Many believe that the diversity 
of time and place in St. Luke’s account forces us to admit that 
the healing recorded by St. Luke is an event separate and 
distinct from that described by the other two synoptists. 
Jansenius, Calmet, Lamy, Arnoldi, Bisping, and Cornely are 
cited in favor of this opinion. ‘The opinion is certainly probable. 
We cannot say that it is absolutely impossible that the aforesaid 
identical circumstances could be verified in two distinct events. 
We know that the Evangelists are true historians, and if a 
belief in their veracity forced us to accept this opinion, we 
should readily accept it. Many of the advocates of this opinion 
believe that one of the blind men mentioned by Matthew is the 
one described by Luke; and that Matthew, passing over the 
difference of time and place, groups the two healings together. 
This opinion would relieve the account of Mark of every 
difficulty. 

After examination of all the data, we are persuaded to hold 
with St. Ambrose, Theophylactus, Sylveira, 4 Lapide, Maldonatus, 
Fillion, Schanz, and Schegg, that the same identical healing is 
narrated by the three Evangelists; that two were healed; and 
these, as Jesus was going forth from Jericho. The difficulty of 
the plural number has already been explained. The two 
Evangelists who wrote from oral tradition fix their attention 
upon only one, for the reason that one was the leading 
character in the event, and one was sufficient to illustrate the 
great lesson of the miracle. We have only now to clear away 
the difficulty of time and place of St. Luke. Now we believe 
that this is a detail not necessarily within the compass of divine 
inspiration. We have spoken of it asa difference of time and 
place; but it really is not a difference of place, for the event in 
all accounts was near Jericho, Neither is there a great difference 
of time; for it is only a question whether it preceded the dinner 
in Zacchzeus’ house, or followed it. We believe that such a 
mere accident of time is not included in the object of inspiration. 
The substantial narration is the same in the three synoptists: 
the everlasting lesson is not obscured by the difference of this 
non-essential detail. We must allow a certain margin to the 
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human element in inspiration. Men have not yet been able to 
tell us the exact laws and limits of the divine and human 
elements in Holy Scripture. But the most conservative must 
admit a certain margin of the human effect not covered by 
divine inspiration. Thus are explained certain accidental 
differences in the several accounts of the words of institution of 
the Eucharist. Divine inspiration effects that the substantial 
truth, with all its moral bearings, be transmitted; but it may 
not extend itself to every indifferent detail. 

We can not say that there is a historical error in Luke; it 
is simply a difference in arranging in order the events. He tells 
us that as Jesus drew nigh unto Jericho, a certain blind 
man sat by the way side begging. This we accept as strictly 
accurate. The blind man hears the multitude passing by, and 
being told the cause, he cries out for mercy. Now it is most 
probably at this point that the lacuna occurs. Many believe 
that Jesus did not immediately respond to his cry. Perhaps he 
wished to test his faith. After the dinner in the house of 
Zaccheeus, Jesus repassed the same way going from Jericho. 
Then the beggar, persevering in his cries for mercy, obtains 
relief, and another beggar, attracted by the leading one’s act, 
comes up, and is also healed. 

Now it may be that none of the opinions furnish the real 
key to this difficulty. But these possible solutions save the 
Gospels from the charge of untruthfulness. The adversaries of 
the Gospels cannot charge the Gospels with falsehood while 
there is a probable solution of their difficulties And even if we 
should be face to face with a difficulty of which we could find 
no solution, it would not therefore follow that the Gospels erred. 
It would only manifest the inadequacy of our minds to grasp the 
divine truths. 

Turning now to deal with the event itself, we find in it 
many important lessons. ‘The cure of the men is a miracle, 
attested by a multitude of witnesses ; it is another proof of the 
Divinity of Jesus. 

The blind beggar manifests great faith. He cried loudly 
and repeatedly. When they that went before rebuked him, that 
he should hold his peace, he cried still more loudly, above all 
the noise of the multitude. Moreover, when Jesus summons 
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him to come, throwing aside his cloak, he springs up, and hastens 
to Jesus. We discover also in his appeal to Jesus -that he 
recognized Jesus’ real character. He addresses him as the Son 
of David. He may not have understood the mystery of the 
hypostatic union, but he recognizes Jesus as the Messiah, 
for a Son of David was a synonym for the Messiah. In that 
stage of religious thought, to recognize Jesus’ Messiahship was 
faith. 

There is thus enacted in the event a great rebuke of the 
teachers of Israel. A blind beggar recognizes the true character 
of Jesus, and the priests, scribes, and Pharisees fail to recognize 
it. So from the streets and lanes of the city, the poor and blind 
and lame are taken into the Kingdom, while the first of Israel are 
rejected. 

A valuable moral lesson concerning human respect may be 
drawn from the event. When the multitude rebuked the blind 
beggar that he should be silent, human respect urged to acquiesce 
in their admonition. But faith prevailed over human respect. 
So it is with us in the world. The multitudes which surround 
us despise us, if we profess our religion openly. 

Jesus is passing through all the ways of human life. 
If we could see our need, we should find ourselves more 
necessitous than the blind beggars of Jericho. Jesus is near to 
hear our cry, but our lips are mute. We know not our poverty. 
The multitudes of the world stand in the way, and the spirit of 
the world withholds us from an appeal to the Author of life. 
We could put forth our hand and touch the Healer, but we sit 
there dumb and inactive with life so near, until the grave opens, 
and we go to judgment. 

If we were corporally blind, and it were told us that by 
the doing of anything most hard, we should receive our sight, 
with all our hearts we would offer ourselves to the work. We 
never think of the blindness of the spirit. While we have 
present health and the goods of the world, we think all is well 
with us. ‘The whole trend of the world’s thought is to make 
our present life more comfortable, and to think nothing of the 
future. We know that man’s present life is a short period of 
waiting for the life that is to come, and yet everything reflected 
in the life of man belies this belief. Man reaches out his hands 
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frantically for more and more of the things that can only serve 
him on his way to the grave. This life is naught but a journey 
to the grave. All things are rushing towards their goal. The 
kings die, and the beggars die; the living of to-day are burying 
dead men, and a few days hence another will perform the same 
office for them. And the pity of the sad picture is that, instead 
of realizing that life for which we were created, and for which 
alone we should live, we cling to a brief span of life which grows 
shorter at every beat of our hearts; and we turn from our 
inheritance of eternal life in Heaven with God, to dream vain 
dreams, and make mud pies. Oh, it is a blindness far worse 
than that of the beggar Bartimaeus. The better sight is not 
that which enables us to see the things of this world, but the 
sight of the soul which reveals to us God and the kingdom of 
Heaven. The ostrich in the desert hides its head in the sand, 
and thinks its body safe; and we more foolishly encircle 
our bodies with the things of its use, and consider that all is 
well. 
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was little of stature. 


4. And he ran on before, 
and climbed up into a syco- 
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was to pass that way. 


5. And when Jesus came 
to the place, he looked up, and 
said unto him: Zacchzus, 
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make haste, and come down; 
for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. 


6. And he made haste, and 
came down, and received him 
joyfully. 


7, And when they saw it, 
they all murmured, saying: 
He is gone in to lodge with a 
man that is a sinner. 


8. And Zacchezeus stood, 
and said: unto the Lord: Be- 
hold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor; and 
if I have wrongfully exacted 
_ aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold. 


9. And Jesus said unto 
him: To-day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham. 


to. For the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. 
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In the 4th verse of Luke’s text eis 7d éumpoobev is found 


in &%, B, andl. The other authorities omit it, but its genuinity 
seems to us undoubted. In the 5th verse the phrase cidev adrdv, 
which is followed by the Vulgate, is omitted by &, B, L, 
‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

Some have believed that this event must be placed outside 
of Jericho, judging it improbable that a sycamore tree should 
be found in the city. The sycamore tree sometimes reaches a 
height of from forty to fifty feet, and it has wide spreading 
branches. ‘The introductory sentence: ‘‘He entered and was 
passing through Jericho,” seems to us to locate the event in 
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the city. Jericho was not a compact city, but a straggling 
irregular aggregation of houses, and we find no difficulty in 
placing the sycamore tree within its indefinite confines. 

The name Zacchzeus is Jewish, and we believe that the 
man was a Jew. He had obtained from the Roman government | 
the contract of collecting the taxes of the region, and hence he is 
called a chief publican. The contracts were generally awarded 
to an individual on payment of a certain sum, and the one 
receiving the contract was empowered to collect the individual 
taxes. Much extortion was prevalent in the exaction of these 
taxes ; and the publican was hated by the Jewish people. No 
such contract could be awarded to a poor man; it required 
wealth to carry the issue through. Zacchzus was rich. ‘This 
event illustrates the wonderful ways of divine grace. Here was 
a man engaged in an employment whose tendency was to make 
a man hard and worldly. It was exceptional to find one of his 
class who was just. He was engaged in one of the worst kinds 
of money-getting. Moreover he was rich, and the Lord had very 
recently taught how very difficult it is for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven. 

As the Lord passed through Jericho, a great concourse of 
people thronged about him. Zacchaeus desired to see Jesus, 
but being little of stature, he could not. He runs ahead of the 
crowd, and ascends a sycamore tree that bordered the way by 
which Jesus was to pass. If we had nothing to judge from but 
the act itself, this act might be considered indifferent. It might 
have been prompted by mere curiosity to see the famous Prophet 
and Healer. Such acts have daily been done since the world 
began for mere motives of curiosity. Still we must consider that 
this man was not one of an idle multitude ; he was a rich and 
influential public official of the place. This taken in conjunction 
with the events which followed leads us to suppose that there 
was more in the mind of this man than curiosity. His heart was 
disposed to seek after the kingdom of God, and God was drawing 
him by the mysterious inspiration of divine grace. Divine grace 
will penetrate wherever there is a heart disposed to receive it. 

When Jesus came to the place of the sycamore tree, he 
looked up and called Zacchzeus by name. This reveals the 
miraculous knowledge of Jesus. It is evident that Zacchaeus 
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was not naturally known to Jesus. As he rested there in the 
tree and gazed at the great Prophet, Zacchzeus must have felt 
that he was an utter stranger to Jesus. He expected no 
recognition, and this unusual site made it highly probable that 
no one would recognize him. And lo, he is addressed by name 
as a friend, and the great honor of entertaining Jesus is conferred 
upon him. Noman isastranger to Jesus. We know the outer 
self of a few men; but Jesus knows the hearts of all men. He 
knows what is in man, not alone the actual, but the potential. 
This publican had felt unworthy to seek a direct audience with 
Jesus; he had felt that a man of his despised calling had no 
right to any recognition from the great Prophet of Israel. It 

was a great joy for him therefore to hear the friendly address of 
' Jesus, and to receive the honor, before all the people, of 
entertaining the great Prophet. 

Zaccheus made haste, and received him gladly into his 
house. ‘This calls forth murmurs from the Pharisees. It was 
the old issue: Jesus had gone in to lodge with a man that is a 
sinner. ‘The subsequent events show why Jesus went into this 
man’s house. Jesus’ visit is the cause of this man’s complete 
conversion. ‘There is no barrier against God like to the barrier 
of riches ; and this great barrier falls down at Jesus’ coming. 
The rich ruler who had kept all the commandments from his 
youth, turned away sorrowfully when asked to sell what he had 
and give to the poor; but Zacchzeus unasked gives one half of 
his goods to the poor. We may well conceive that the 
circumstances of Zacchzeus’ life rendered it necessary to reserve 
a certain portion of his goods for the decent maintenance of 
himself and family. ‘The giving of half showed that he no longer 


served Mammon. When Christ announced the difficulty of the 
rich man to get to Heaven, he meant the rich man who loves 


his riches, and places his heart in them ; but the man who by 
one generous act gives half of all he possesses is no longer of this 
class. 

But Zaccheeus does still more. In Exodus, XXII. 7—g, it 
was enacted that restitution for any matter of injustice should 
be double. Not content with this, Zaccheeus proclaims before 
the whole people that, if there be any one whom he has 
defrauded, he is ready to restore four-fold. 
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Some believe that there is contained in these words of 
Zaccheeus an acknowledgment of wrongful exactions. This we 
can not accept. It seems difficult to believe that such a grand 
character as is Zacchzeus should have practised injustice in his 
office. Moreover, if he had the consciousness of guilt in his 
heart, he would have made a more direct acknowledgment of it, 
and a more definite act of restitution. We must remember here 
that the conversion of Zacchzeus was such that it was accepted 
unto his justification by Jesus. Therefore there could be no 
latent defect in it. Now his proclamation was not an 
acknowledgment of extortion. It was a mere hypothesis. 
Hence we believe that Zacchzeus, recognizing the fact that he 
had exercised an employment which greatly exposed men to 
acts of injustice, and wishing to make his conversion a perfect 
act, he makes this generous offer of restitution, in case there was 
any man that had been wronged. His renunciation of his goods 
is heroic, and his offer of restitution is heroic. We can readily 
see that his riches no longer held his heart. The higher love of 
the kingdom of Heaven has displaced the love of riches. The 
mere presence of riches is an indifferent thing, if their love does 
not hold the human heart. They are, in general, so dangerous, 
because it is hard to have them and not love them, and if they 
are loved, they are the rival of God. 

The act of Zacchzus is perfect in every way. Every man 
must satisfy the demands of justice, before he is free to 
give his goods to the poor. While this man was not conscious 
then and there of acts of injustice, the character of his 
employment had made it probable that such acts might exist. 
On an instant a man of many affairs can not review all the acts 
of his life, and judge of the justice or injustice of the same. 
Hence, Zacchzeus, from the part of his goods reserved, provides 
for any restitution that may be demanded. 

How the grand act of renunciation of this publican contrasts 
with the mean, craven avarice and dishonesty of those who 
murmured because the Lord lodged with a publican ? 

The Lord, in reward for such good disposition, bestowed 
upon Zacchzeus the highest gift in the power of God to give, the 
promise of salvation. 

3 
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When the Lord Jesus looked up into that tree, he saw not 
alone the present Zacchzeus: he saw the future Zacchzeus, the 
man moved by divine grace, and converted to the Lord. His 
gracious address to Zacchzeus, and his wish to accept the 
hospitality of his house, were in view of this effect, which Jesus 
now declares to have been the purpose of his coming to 
Zaccheus, and to be now accomplished. Zacchzeus, as we 
believe, was by birth a son of Abraham, but he was a lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. Setting aside the matter of his injustice 
as a matter of doubt, certain it was that the tenor of his life was 
not that of a faithful son of Abraham. ‘There were but few 
faithful sons of Abraham when Jesus came to earth. 

Jesus came seeking his lost sheep, and he found this one in 
the sycamore tree at Jericho, and brought him back to his fold. 

And now of what interest to us is this man of that far-off 
age in that far-off city? It is always profitable to us to study 
the way in which a man comes to salvation. The men of this 
world are always eager to know how men succeed in this life, 
and the example of Zacchzeus has a higher interest for us. If 
we wish to have what he received, we must do what he did. 
Less than he did may be accepted from us for the remission of 
our sins; but less than he did will not obtain what the Lord 
bestowed on him. If we are animated by a desire to receive 
from Jesus the same measure of mercy and love, the only way is 
to go and do likewise. 
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11. And as they heard 
these things, he added and 
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spoke a parable, because he 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
because they supposed that the 
kingdom of God was immed- 
iately to appear. 


12. He said therefore: A 
certain nobleman went into a 
far country, to receive for him- 
self a kingdom, and to return. 
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13. And he called ten ser- 
vants of his, and gave them 
ten pounds, and said unto 
them: ‘Trade ye herewith till 
I come. 


14. But his citizens hated 
him, and sent an ambassage 
after him, saying: We will 
not that this man reign over 
us. 


15. And it came to pass, 
when he was come back again, 
having received the kingdom, 
that he commanded these ser- 
vants, unto whom he had given 
the money, to be called to him, 
that he might know what they 
had gained by trading. 


16. And the first came be- 
fore him, saying: Lord, thy 
pound hath made ten pounds 
more. 


17. And he said unto him: 
Well done, thou good servant: 
because thou wast found faith- 
ful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities. 


18. And the second came, 
saying: Thy pound, Lord, 
hath made five younds. 

19. And he said unto him 
also: Be thou also over five 
cities. 

20. And another came, say- 
ing: Lord, behold, here is thy 
pound, which I kept laid up 
in a napkin: 
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21. For I feared thee, be- 
cause thou art an austere man: 
thou takest up that thou layedst 
not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow. 


22. He saith unto him: 
Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked ser- 
vant. Thou knewest that I 
am an austere man, taking up 
that I laid not down, and reap- 
ing that I did not sow; 


23. Then wherefore gavest 
thou not my money into the 
bank? and I at my coming 
should have required it with 
interest. 


24. And he said unto them 
that stood by: Take away 
from him the pound, and give 
it unto him that hath the ten 
pounds. 


25. And they said unto 
him: 


Lord, he hath = ten 
pounds. 
26. I say unto you, that 


unto every one that hath shall 
be given; but from him that 
hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away from 
him. 


27. Howbeit these mine 
enemies, who would not that 
I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before 
me. 
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28. And when he had thus 28. Kal eizav tadra, éro- 
spoken, he went on before, pevero éutrpoobev, avaBaivwr eis 
going up to Jerusalem. ‘lepoodAupa, 


In verse 13, &, B, A, D, E, R, L, I, Westcott and Hort 
have mpaypatevcacGat: Tischendorf and other authorities have 
mpayuatevcacbe, In the 15th verse §, B, D, L, the Bohairic, 
Ethiopian, and Cureton’s Syriac have r/ Sserpaypatedoavto: the 
Vulgate and other authorities have the verb in the singular 
number. In verse 26 the phrase cal tepiccevOjoeras is found in 
some cursive manuscripts, and is adopted by the Vulgate, 
Ethiopian, and Cureton’s Syriac. It is an interpolation. At 
the end of this same verse a7’ avtod is added by some authorities, 
but the reading is rejected by &*, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

There is some resemblance between this parable and the 
parable of the talents in Matthew, XXV. 14—30, but the points 
of difference are so many that it is clear that they are two 
separate discourses. The parable in Matthew assigns different 
amounts to the several recipients, while the teaching here gives 
to every one a mina. Moreover, the sending of the hostile 
legation, and the execution of the king’s treasonable subjects are 
proper to Luke. On account of these and many other evident 
reasons, we conclude that the Lord employed two parables 
somewhat similar in character but with some distinguishing 
points of difference. 

We shall reserve for our exposition of the aforesaid passage 
of Matthew the full development of the great moral theme of 
life’s work, and shall condense into a smaller compass here the 
specific lesson of the present parable. 

It is evident from the introductory sentence of St. Luke 
that this parable was spoken to correct the erroneous impression 
which was lodged in the disciples’ minds that the glorious 
kingdom of Christ was at hand. Christ is the nobleman who 
must go into the far country to receive a kingdom. This 
going into a far country is his ascension to his Father, to be 
acknowledged as the King of the universe. His return is his 
second coming, in which he will come in the glory and power 
of the King of Heaven and earth. The ages that lie between 
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these two events are represented in the parable as the time that 
the nobleman employed in going to receive the kingdom and in 
returning. In the parable this interval is of such length that it is 
placed in the lifetime of the same men. This is demanded by 
the nature of the natural event. In the natural order man’s life 
is measured by the few years that nature allots toa man, aud the 
things which affect him as a citizen of this world must be 
comprised in the life span. But in the supernatural order man’s 
life never ends. There is a great change in man’s being, which 
we call death; but it is not the cessation of being or of life. 
Hence, in the moral application, the King deals with the same 
individuals, even though the infinite ages of the present world’s 
life lie between the going away and the coming back of the 
great King. In that great interval of time many generations 
of men will have received their pounds to trade therewith, and 
will have lain down to sleep in the grave. The particular 
accounting takes place with every one immediately after death ; 
the records of every one’s industry or negligence are kept, and 
when the great King comes to judge the living and the dead, 
the particular judgments will be confirmed and made known to 
the universe. 

It is quite probable that the Lord used the going of the 
nobleman into a far country to receive a kingdom as an 
illustration, from the fact that such was the common mode of 
action of the vassal princes subject to Rome. Herod the Great 
did this, and so did Antipater, Archelaus, and Herod Antipas. 
Profane history attests that such was done by many other vassals 
of Rome. 

Josephus informs us that while Archelaus and Antipas were 
at Rome contending over Herod’s testament, an ambassage from 
the Jews came to Cesar praying that Archelaus might not be 
allowed to reign over them. Some believe that Christ alludes 
to this fact as a type in the ambassage spoken of in the parable. 
This is impossible for the clearest reasons. Archelaus was a 
monster of cruelty, and the Jews did right in attempting to 
prevent his rule: wherefore he could not be assumed as a type 
of the Messiah; neither could the opposition to him represent. 
Israel’s rejection of Christ. 
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The distance between Jerusalem and Jericho is about twenty 
miles. ‘The parable states that it was uttered while Jesus was 
“nigh to Jerusalem.” Now considering the history that has 
passed before, Jericho itself might be considered nigh to 
Jerusalem. Every sentence in a narrative has a certain relation 
to what has preceded, and the account here has traced the 
Lord’s journey down from the confines of Samaria and Galilee; 
and in the account of such journey, it may be properly said 
that he was nigh to Jerusalem, when he was distant only about 
twenty miles. At the same time the parable may have been 
delivered on the way up between Jericho and Bethany. 

We believe that it is evident from the parable that the 
nobleman gave every one of the ten servants the same amount, 
namely a wva, which for want of a better equivalent we have 
translated “pound.” The pra or mina was originally an 
Assyrian unit of weight and value. The Assyrians divided the 
mina into sixty shekels, and sixty minas made a talent. In 
Athens at the time of Pericles the mina was in weight of silver 
one hundred drachmas, in value about eigliteen dollars. 

Now we can not tell whether it was the Hebrew or the 
Attic mina which Christ used as an illustration. Perhaps it is 
slightly more probable that he employed the Attic mina, from 
the fact that in his day the Hebrews were not allowed to coin 
silver money. 

Thus considered the mina seems a small sum for a king to 
assign to his servants with which to trade ; but we must bear in 
mind the vast changes which have taken place in the relative 
value of money. In our day the bulk of the world’s money, and 
its commerce have grown so great, that what in those days was 
considered as riches is now reputed as nothing. Moreover, it 
may be that in this relatively small piece of money the Lord 
wishes to illustrate the small value of man’s earthly estate in 
comparison to his inheritance in Heaven. 

We have already established that the nobleman of the 
parable represents Christ. Those who are unwilling that he 
should reign over them are the Jews. The sending of the 
ambassage after the King has no direct counterpart in the moral 
application ; but it is inserted to make the rebellion of the Jews 


more graphic. 
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The ten servants represent all humanity, and the mina given 
to every one represents the sum total of all the powers, graces, 
and opportunities of good of every human life. Salvation is not 
promised to a man who merely exists ; we must work out our 
salvation. 

The King goes away, and receives his Kingdom : Jesus goes 
back to Heaven, and is acknowledged by his Father the King of 
the universe. Then comes the great accounting, the weighing 
of all that a man has acquired by all that has been given him 
by God. When the servants appear before the King, one comes 
forward, and offers the King ten pounds which the pound had 
made. ‘his represents the highest degree of faithful service. 
The man is rewarded proportionately; he is given the 
government of ten cities. In the moral sense this represents the 
the great glory of Heaven, which is apportioned according to 
the merits of the elect. 

The next man had five pounds to offer. This represents 
less industry, but still a creditable result; he is given the 
government of five cities. In the moral application this man is 
a representative of the class who do not attain to the highest 
degree of sanctity. They are rewarded by the possession of 
Heaven, but they are not stars of the first magnitude. 

It would be too tedious to take up every one of the ten 
servants, and make his reckoning ; these two represent all the 
elect. The different degrees of glory of the elect in Heaven, it 
is not given to us to enumerate. ‘The parable limits itself to 
establish the truth that a greater or less degree of glory is given 
by the great King, in accordance with the merits of the saints. 
The two men spoken of in the parable illustrate God’s dealings 
with all. 

To represent those who fail in the service of God only one 
is taken. He comes before the King with nothing to offer. He 
tries to excuse himself by false, unjust excuses. This illustrates 
that, if a man fails in the service of God, he can blame no one 
but himself. Faculties of mind, and body and graces are given, 
which insure success, if a man is in any way honest with God. 

It isa curious fact that in the parable the King rebukes 
the wicked servant for not having placed the pound at interest 
at the bank. If the acceptance of interest were intrinsically 
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evil, the illustration could not be employed. How could the 
servant be blamed for not having done a thing it is evil to do? 
The act of the King in the parable represents the act of God, 
and hence the parable demands that this King deal justly. This 
is of weight against those moralists who have tried to maintain 
that the taking of interest were evil. ‘The Jews were forbidden 
to accept interest from each other, because God wished them to 
do each other deeds of brotherly love. In the Sermon on the 
Mount the taking of interest is forbidden, but this is a counsel 
of perfection. The taking of exorbitant interest is wrong ; but 
the whole world has recognized that a legitimate rate of interest 
for money is a just contract. 

The words of the King in the parable establish that it is an 
easy thing to make profit upon capital which God has given us. 
Why should it not be? God is near; Heaven is just hidden 
beyond the horizon; words of encouragement, and of divine 
mercy and love are daily sent us by God ; the Spirit is speaking 
to our spirit ; why should we not succeed? In God’s judgment: 
of us, if we fail, there will be no place forexcuses. In that awful 
day the clear realization of God’s justice will seal our lips. We 
have all received our pound; whatare we doing with it? What 
have we done with it? As we look into “the dark backward 
and abyss of time,” what is the record? Whom have we served, 
God or the world? The Christian has no to-morrow; he 
disposes of to-day as though eternity depended on his standing 
at the present moment. 

The main point of the parable is to illustrate the great evil 
of the waste of life. The servant is called wicked, and he is 
rejected, and yet he is charged with nothing more than the 
neglect to traffic with his talent. In life there is no third party ; 
we are either with Christ or against him. There are various 
degrees of sanctity, and various degrees of unrighteousness, but 
there are but two classes, the good and the bad. 

The twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses of St. 
Luke correspond to Matthew XIII. 12, and Mark IV. 25, which 
have been explained in Vol. II. of our Commentary, page 381. 

The slaying of the enemies of the King represents the 
punishment of the Jews. The full punishment of this 
unbelieving race takes place in the judgment after death ; but 
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even here the vengeance of God has fallen upon them. 
According to Flavius Josephus, in the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, there fell eleven hundred thousand men; and the 
captives were ninety seven thousand (Wars of the Jews, VI. IX. 3). 
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MARK XIV. 3—9. 
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pod, KatTakeuévou avtod, 
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tphbaca thy adaBaotpov, Katé- 
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6. Now when Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, 


7. There came unto hima 
woman having an alabaster 
cruse of exceeding precious 
ointment, and she poured it 
upon his head, as he sat at 
meat. 

8. But when the disciples 
saw it, they had indignation, 
saying: To what purpose is 
this waste? 

g. For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 

10. But Jesus perceiving it 
said unto them: Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon 
me. 

ftp oreye have tie poor 
always with you; but me ye 
have not always. 

12. For in that she poured 
this ointment upon my body, 
she did it to prepare me for 
burial. 

13. Verily Isay unto you: 
Wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the. whole 
world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of 
her. 
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3. And while he was in 
Bethany in the house of Simon 
the leper, as he sat at meat, 
there came a woman having 
an alabaster cruse of ointment 
of Pistic nard very costly; and 
she brake the cruse, and poured 
it over his head. 


4. But there were some 
that had indignation among 
themselves, saying: ‘To what 
purpose hath this waste of the 
ointment been made? 


5. For this ointment might 
have been sold for above three 
hundred pence, and given to 
the poor. And they murmured 
against her. 

6. But Jesus said: Let her 
alone; why trouble ye her? 
she hath wrought a good work 
on me. 

7. For ye have the poor 
always with you, and whenso- 
ever ye will ye can do them 
good: but me ye have not 
always. 

8. She hath done what she 
could: she hath anointed my 
body aforehand for the bury- 
ing. 

g. And verily I say unto 
you: Wheresoever the Gospel 
shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memo- 
rial of her. 
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JOHN XII. 1—1I. 


I. Jesus therefore six days 
before the passover came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was, 
whom Jesus raised from the 
dead. 


2. So they made him a 
supper there: and Martha 
served; but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at meat with 
him. 


3. Mary therefore took a 
pound of ointment of Pistic 
nard, very precious, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and 
wiped his feet with her hair: 
and the house was filled with 
the odor of the ointment. 


4. But Judas Iscariot, one 
of his disciples, who should be- 
tray him, saith: 

5. Why was not this oint- 


ment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor ? 


6. Now this he said, not 
because he cared for the poor; 
but because he was a thief, and 
having the bag took away 
what was put therein. 


Foy jesus. tuerelore. ; said: 
Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying. 


8. For the poor ye have 
always with you; but me ye 
have not always. 
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9. The common people 
therefore of the Jews learned 
that he was there: and they 
came, not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Laz- 
arus also, whom he had raised 
from the dead. 


Io. But the chief priests 
took counsel that they might 
put Lazarus also to death; 


11. Because that by rea- 
son of him many of the Jews 
went away, and believed in 


g. “Eyre otyv 6 dydos odds 
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Jesus. 


In the 7th verse of Matthew zoAvtiwov appears instead of 
Bapuripov in &, A, D, L, M, I, et al. 

In verse 7 of John, tet7pnxev is the reading of A, I, I’, A, A, 
et al., and of the Gothic and Peshito versions; 
™mpnon is supported by &, B, D, K, L, Q, X, II, both Latin 
versions, the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions. 7 
We are persuaded by the intrinsic evidence that the same 
event is here narrated by Matthew, Mark, and John. So many 
elements of identity could not well be verified in two distinct 
events. There is evidence in both Matthew and Mark that the 
event is placed out of its chronological order. It is an event 
that they had passed over in their narrative, and their minds go 
back to it, in connection with Judas’ treason. John places the 
event in the right order of time. 

On the way up from Jericho, Jesus came up to Bethany, 
six days before the Passover. Butashort time had elapsed since 
Jesus, in this village, raised Lazarus from the dead. Bethany 
was the village of Martha and Mary, the friends of Jesus. It 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and the knowledge of the miraculous 
raising to life of Lazarus had spread through the great city. 

A supper was prepared in Bethany for Jesus, not in the 
home of Martha and Mary, but in the house of Simon the leper. 
It may have been that this man was one of those who had been 


v 
tva 


eco) *.6F) elie: 
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healed of leprosy by Jesus. Martha, Mary, and Lazarus were at 
the supper. Martha assisted is serving, Lazarus was one of the 
guests, and Mary, as was her wont, was occupied in showing 
her great love for Jesus. As it was at that former banquet in 
the home of Martha and Mary, so here Martha shows her love 
by actually attending to serving the guests; Mary shows her 
love in a higher way. As Jesus sat at meat, Mary comes unto 
him with an alabaster cruse containing a pound of spikenard, 
an exceedingly precious ointment, and breaking the fragile neck 
of the vase, she pours some of it upon Jesus’ head, and then she 
stoops down and anoints the feet of Jesus, and wipes them with 
her hair. ‘To pour a precious unguent on a person’s head was a 
mark of great honor in the East; but to anoint the feet, and 
wipe them with one’s hair was a mark of unusual love. The 
synoptists Matthew and Mark speak only of the anointing of 
the head ; but John, the beloved disciple, records the act which 
attested the greater love. All wrote truly, and one supplements 
the other. 

Spikenard is the most famous unguent of the ancients. It 
is now believed to be the Nardostachys Jatamansi, closely allied 
to valerian. Pliny calls it the first of unguents, and declares that 
the finest qualities were kept in alabaster vases.—Nat. Hist. 
RVI. 12. 

The alabastrum was a small elongated vase for unguents or 
perfumes. Vases of this class were originally so called because 
originally made of alabaster, but the name was afterwards 
applied to vases of similar form and use made of metal and of 
glass. Now it is evident from the Gospels that the vase which 
Mary had was fragile, and that it was so sealed that the ointment 
could be poured out only by breaking the neck of the vase. 

Both Mark and John apply to the word the term auotixds. 
This word is unknown in classical Greek, and occurs in the 
Bible in only these two places. Men are not agreed upon its 
meaning. Schleusner derives it from miw, the obsolete form of 
mlvo, to drink; and he believes that it denotes the liquid quality 
of the ointment. This seems to us absurd. If such quality 
were meant, why should the Evangelists coin a new word to 
express what was so easy to express in common Greek? Equally 
absurd is the theory that derives the term from alors, facth. 
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Wherefore we conclude that this is a transliteration of an 
oriental term employed to designate this particular kind of nard. 
It is useless to indulge in further conjectures concerning the 
etymology of the term. 

In St. Mark, the disciples are represented as declaring that 
this pound of nard might have been sold for more than three 
hundred pence, whereas in St. John its value is placed at three 
hundred pence. There is no discrepancy here. Mark very 
probably relates the exact expression of the Apostles. His 
expression fixes three hundred pence as the minimum price of 
the unguent, and leaves room for a margin above this: St. John 
only speaks of this minimum price. There is a substantial 
agreement, which alone is demanded by inspiration. 

As we have before explained, the 5yvdpiov, here rendered by 
penny, was the wages of a day’s labor. We may thus form some 
conception of the value of this vase of ointment. This warrants 
us in believing that the family of Martha and Mary were 
affluential. A woman from the ranks of the plebeians would 
not be able to procure so costly an ointment. We shall not 
reopen here the celebrated question of the three Marys. We 
believe that we have sufficiently proven that they are three 
distinct individuals. 

Mark tells us that some murmured against the woman, on 
the ground that it was sheer extravagance to lavish in one 
anointing what could have been sold for three hundred pence, 
and have been given to the poor. St. Matthew tells us that it 
was the disciples who murmured; whereas in St. John Judas 
Iscariot alone is spoken of as raising the objection to the 
woman’s act. Now it is highly improbable that more than one 
man uttered the words of protest here recorded. Judas Iscariot 
was the spokesman. Judas, by his subtle pretense of charity, 
moved the others to endorse his protest; so that his motive was 
dishonest, and the others acted in good faith. 

From the force of é8dortafev alone we could not know that 
Judas was dishonest, but we have it from the words of St. John 
that he was a thief; hence we must conclude that Judas wished 
this money to come into the bag in the name of charity, that he 
might convert it to his own use. 
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Men ask why Judas was permitted to carry the bag in which 
the money was kept. It is quite probable that his avaricious 
spirit thrust him into this place, and Jesus permitted it, and 
directed it to aid in the accomplishment of the Great Atonement. 

Now, at first sight, it did seem unwise to employ in 
anointing the head and feet of a man an ointment whose value 
would have fed many poor men for many days. But Jesus’ 
defense of the woman is perfect. The act of the woman was 
an act of love of the Son of God. It was not bestowed upon a 
mere man. Nothing in created nature is adequate to honor the 
Son of God. At the resurrection of Lazarus, Martha and Mary 
had recognized the Divinity of Jesus. The character of Jesus 
rendered it lawful to employ the most precious things in the 
world to honor him. 

Moreover, the honor here given to Jesus did not conflict 
with charity for the poor. Jesus’ hour was approaching. Only 
a few days remained during which men could honor him in his 
mortal body. The poor remained, and every day furnished the 
occasion of exercising charity towards them. When Jesus said: 
“The poor ye always have with you,” he contemplated the whole 
life of the Church. This woman’s act was an act of worship; 
it was right, because it was an act of worship. Worship of God 
and charity towards the poor are compatible. It is right to 
employ vast sums of money that the real worship of God may 
be as grand as possible. This can be done, and the world’s poor 
also cared for. It would be wrong to allow the worship of God 
to become mean and shabby on the plea that the money must 
go to the poor. At times we hear of bishops who took the 
candlesticks from the altar to give to the poor. In extreme 
cases this is right to do. But still, if a man devotes a thing of 
the greatest worth to do honor to God, he does well. ‘This the 
woman did. It was an act of the worshipful love of the Son of 
God. In such an act there could be no excess. No man can 
love him too much; no man can exceed bounds in giving 
expression to that love. When that love is strong in a man’s 
heart, the poor will receive a large portion of the man’s goods. 
Men can and ought to do both. In all the lifetime of Jesus how 
little he received for himself? In the present instance he does - 
receive this act of great honor. It was worthy of a Judas Iscariot 
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to attack this act of love, on the plea that it took from the poor. 
It is not acts of worship done to Jesus that conflict with the 
care of the poor, but it is the hard, selfish avarice of our hearts 
that stints charity. 

It is quite certain that Mary meant nothing more by this 
act of anointing than to testify her great love for the Son of 
God. But Jesus accepts it for a purpose that she could not have 
thought of then. He accepts it as an anticipated anointing of 
his body for burial. In afew days his body would be taken 
down from across, and laid inatomb. It was the universal 
custom to anoint the bodies of the dead in preparation for burial. 
Mary of Bethany would not be there to anoint that body 
then, and so Jesus accepts her present act as an anticipated 
fulfillment of that office. Of course, in reality, Jesus simply 
testifies that he accepts the act of love of the woman; and he 
uses it to prophecy his approaching burial. 

If the act of this woman had been done to Solomon in the 
days of his glory, no man would have objected; but because 
Jesus concealed his glory under the form of a slave, Judas 
was able to find endorsement of his dishonest protest. It was 
only such fine souls as Mary of Bethany who saw the true 
character of Jesus, and her act was actuated by her love of the 
true character of Jesus. 

The presence of Lazarus at the feast drew many Jews to the 
house of Simon the leper, to see the man who had been raised 
from the dead. The clear evidence of the miracle moved many 
to believe in Jesus; and to check this growing faith the chief 
ptiests now counsel to kill both Jesus and Lazarus. Jesus was 
to be put to death because he was the truth, and taught the 
truth ; and Lazarus was to be put to death, because he wasa clear 
evidence of the truth. We shudder at the enormity of the 
wickedness of this counsel. 

Not only did Jesus accept the act of love of Mary of 
Bethany, but he declared that it should be a part of his Gospel, 
so that this woman should have credit for her good deed 
wherever the Gospel should be preached. As this was an 
absolute will of Jesus, it could not fail: it has become a part of 
the Gospel, and shall remain until the end of time a memorial of 
this woman. 

32 
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MARK XJ. I—TII. 
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dyror EXeyor: 


1. And when they drew 
nigh unto Jerusalem, and came 
unto Bethphage, unto the 
Mount of Olives, then Jesus 
sent two disciples, saying unto 
them : 


2. Go into the village that 
is over against you, and 
straightway ye shall find an 
ass tied, and a colt with her: 
loose them, and bring them 
unto me. 


3. And if any one say aught 
unto you, ye shall say: The 
Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. 


4. Now this is come to 
pass, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: 

5. Tell ye the daughter of 
Zion: Behold, thy King com- 
eth unto thee, meek, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass. 
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9. Kai oi mpodyovtes kal of 
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Hatt Kupiov: 
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I. And when they draw 
nigh unto Jerusalem, unto 
Bethphage and Bethany, at the 
Mount of Olives, he sendeth 
two of his disciples, 


2. And saith unto them: 
Go your way into the village 
that is over against you: and 
straightway as ye enter into it, 
ye shall find acolt tied, whereon 
no man ever yet sat; loose 
him, and bring him. 


3. And if any one say unto 
you: Why do ye this? say 
ye: The Lord hath need of 
him; and straightway he will 
send him back hither. 


4. And they went away, 
and found a colt tied at the 
door without in the open 
street; and they loose him. 


5. And certain of them that 
stood there said unto them: 
What do ye, loosing the colt? 
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6. And the disciples went, 
and did even as Jesus appointed 
them : 


7. And brought the ass, 
and the colt, and put on them 
their garments; and he sat 
thereon. 


8. And the most part of 
the multitude spread their gar- 
ments in the way; and others 
cut branches from the trees, 
and spread them in the way. 


9. And the multitudes that 
went before him, and that fol- 
lowed, cried, saying: Hosanna 
to the Son of David: Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord; Hosanna in the 
highest. 


10. And when he was come 
into Jerusalem, all the city was 
stirred, saying: Who is this? 


11. And the multitudes 
said: This is the prophet, 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Gal- 
ilee. 


LUKE XIX. 29—a0. 
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6. And they said unto them 
even as Jesus had said: and 
they let them go. 


7. And they bring the colt 
unto Jesus, and cast on him 
their garments; and he sat 
upon him. 


8. And many spread their 
garments upon the way; and 
others branches, which they 
had cut from the fields. 


9. And they that went be- 
fore, and they that followed, 
cried: Hosanna; Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: 


10. Blessed is the king- 
dom that cometh, the kingdom 
of our father David: Hosanna 
in the highest. 


11, And he entered into 
Jerusalem, into the temple; 
and when he had looked round 
about upon all things, it being 
now eventide, he went out unto 
Bethany with the twelve. 


JOHN XII. 12—109. 


12, Tn éravpiov 6 dyxdos 
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13. "EdaBov ta Bata tev 
ghowikwrv, cat €&ArAOov els trav- 
THOW avUTO, 


Kai éxpavyafov: 


‘Ocavvad, ebroynuevos 6 épydpevos 
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29. And it came to pass, 
when he drew nigh unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany, at the 
mount that is called the Mount 
of Olives, he sent two of the 
disciples, saying: 


30. Go your way into the 
village over against you; in 
the which as ye enter ye shall 
find a colt tied, whereon no 
man ever yet sat: loose him, 
and bring him. 


And if any one ask 
Why do ye loose him? 
The Lord 


Al. 
you: 
thus shall ye say: 
hath need of him. 


32. And they that were sent 
went away, and found even as 
he had said unto them. 


33. And as they were loos- 
ing the colt, the owners thereof 
said unto them: Why loose 
ye the colt? 


34. And they said: The 


Lord hath need of him. 


35. And they brought him 
to Jesus: and they threw their 
garments upon the colt, and 
set Jesus thereon. 


36. And as he went, they 
spread their garments in the 
way. 


12. On the morrow a great 
multitude that had come to 
the feast, when they heard that 
Jesus was coming to Jeru- 
salem, 


13. ‘Took the branches of 
the palm trees, and went forth 
to meet him, and cried out: 
Hosanna: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the 
Lord, even the King of Israel. 


14. And Jesus, having 
found a young ass, sat thereon; 
as it is written: 


15. Fear not, daughter of 
Zion: Behold, thy King com- 
eth, sitting on an ass’s colt. 


16. These things his dis- 
ciples understood not at the 
first: but when Jesus was glo- 
tified, then they remembered 
that these things were written 
of him, and that they had done 
these things unto him. 


17. The multitude there- 
fore that was with him when 
he called Lazarus out of the 
tomb, and raised him from the 
dead, bore witness. 


18. For this cause also the 
multitude went and met him, 
for that they heard that he had 
done this sign. 
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37- And as he was now 
drawing nigh, even at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, 


19. The Pharisees there- 
fore said among themselves: 
Behold how ye prevail noth- 


the whole multitude of the dis- 
ciples began to rejoice and 
praise God with a loud voice 
for all the mighty works which 
they had seen; 


ing: lo the world is gone after 
him. 


38. Saying: Blessed is the 
King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest. 

39. And some of the Phar- 
isees from the multitude, said 
unto him: Master, rebuke thy 
disciples. 

40. 
said: 
shall hold their peace, 
stones will cry out. 


And he answered and 
I tell you that, if these 
the 


In the 4th verse of Matthew édov is omitted in &, C*, D, 
L, Z, in the Old Italian version, in Cureton’s Syriac, the 
Bohairic, Ethiopian, and in many codices of the Vulgate. 

In the rst verse of Mark es BnOpayi) cal BnOaviay is found 
in &, A, B, C, L,.X, Il, A, Ty, et al. It is supported by all the 
versions except the Vulgate, and by Westcott and Hort. The 
Vulgate and Tischendorf omit Byn@dayy. In verse 2 of St. 
Mark Avcate... Kai dépere is supported by &, B, C, L, A, both 
Latin versions, the Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, Ethiopian, 
and Syriac versions, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
A, D, X, I, Tl, et al., and the Gothic version have Avoavtes 
avtov aydyere. In the 3rd verse most of the uncial codices, both 
the principal Syriac versions, and the Gothic version endorse 
arootéAre. G, U, I et al., and the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions support aocrtehei. In verse 
8, &, B, L, A, the Sahidic version, Origen, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort have «éyavtes ee trav dypov: the other 
authorities have écortov éx tov Sévdpwv Kal éoTpavyvoy KTH. 
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In verse 4o of Luke X, B, and L have «pafovew: others 
have xexpafovtas, 

We are now to take up the events of the last week of our 
Lord’s mortal life. It is profitless to try to assign every event 
to its particular day of the week. Later on, we shall try to fix 
the day of the week on which the Crucifixion took place, which 
will be a very difficult task, but in regard to these other events 
we content ourselves with placing them in the great Holy Week 
of the life of Jesus. 

After the supper in the house of Simon the leper, Jesus 
came up on the following day to Jerusalem. 

Some difficulty is experienced from the fact that both Mark 
and Luke place Bethphage before Bethany in their narrative, as 
though Bethphage were more remote from Jerusalem. ‘The sites 
of these villages are not accurately known. ‘The topographical 
traditions of the East are very unreliable. Weare therefore not 
moved by the fact that the present tradition points out the site 
of Bethphage closer to Jerusalem. What moyes us is that St. 
Matthew speaks only of Bethphage as the village at the Mount 
of Olives close to Jerusalem, and also that the point of departure 
on this journey must have been from Bethany, as we learn from 
St. John. 

A stone was found in 1877 between Jerusalem and Bethany 
containing scenes from the present history in fresco; but this 
would not settle the point; for this stone is of the age of the 
crusades, and many of the traditions of that time are erroneous. 

We believe that Bethphage was the village nearer to 
Jerusalem ; we believe, in fact, that this was the village’ into 
which the two disciples were sent to bring to Jesus the ass and 
her colt. Mark and Luke were not eye-witnesses. They had 
both omitted the event in the house of Simon the leper at 
Bethany. Bethany and Bethphage were close together. Having 
to speak of Bethphage, they associate Bethany with it to aid in 
identifying the more obscure village of Bethphage. The mention 
of Bethphage before Bethany is a non-essential detail. The 
main fact was to locate the event in the vicinity of these two 
villages. Perhaps Mark and Luke were ignorant of the exact 
site of the two villages. They know from the preaching of 
Peter and Paul that the event took place close to both villages, 
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and the order of the two villages is not included within the scope 
of divine inspiration. Both villages were on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. 

Having come nigh to a village, which we believe to have 
been Bethphage, the Lord sends two of his disciples on a very 
strange errand. 

It is useless to conjecture who the two disciples were, for the 
Evangelists have not told us. Jesus tells these two disciples to 
go to the village that is near by, and as they enter it they shall 
find an ass tied, and her colt with her. They are bidden to loose 
the ass and her colt and bring them to Jesus. Matthew alone 
speaks of the mother of the colt. It seems that this colt had not 
yet been separated from the mother. No man had yet sat upon 
him. ‘The other Evangelists only speak of the colt; for it was 
on him that the Savior rode. The mother was brought with the 
colt, that it might be more docile. 

It was fitting that the Lord should ride upon the colt on 
which no man had ridden, for, in the Old Law, the animals 
selected for sacred uses were those which had never borne a 
yore, Conir. Numbers XIX. 2; Deut. XXI. 3; I Sam: 
EME 

At the same time it seems to me an evidence of miraculous 
power that an unbroken ass colt, upon which no man had sat, 
should bear the Lord on his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. In 
examining the deeds of Jesus it is hard to establish the line 
of demarcation between what is merely natural and what is 
miraculous. He had all power, and he employed the laws of nature 
as far as they could serve his great purposes; but for what was 
beyond these the powers of his Divinity came into action. We 
believe that it was Jesus’ absolute dominion over all nature that 
brought this beast into subjection to the Lord of nature. 
Another miracle evident in the account is the Lord’s knowledge. 
He tells them just where and in what conditions they will find 
these animals; he prepares them for the demand that the owners 
will made upon them regarding the loosing of the animals; he 
puts into their mouths the exact words which they shall reply 
to the owners; and he tells them the event. Everything, even 
to the minutest detail turns out as predicted. Jesus also shows 
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his knowledge of human hearts, and his power over them. Only 
by such miraculous knowledge and power could he preuet the 
action of the owners of the animals, 

In narrating these several facts the Evangelists differ in 
details, but they are in substantial agreement. Mark is the most 
accurate in details. This shows the influence on him of his 
great master, Peter, who was an eye-witness, and who may have 
been one of those sent to bring the ass to Jesus. In the Lord’s 
prediction, as recorded by St. Mark, according to the best 
codices, the reading is: ‘‘— and straightway he will send him 
back again.” This form of expression seems to contemplate 
that the owners of the colt.had at first opposed the taking away 
of the colt; but when they heard that the Master had need of 
him, they send him willingly to Jesus. 

The disciples therefore bring the foal and its dam to Jesus. 

At this point Matthew declares that they put their 
garments on both beasts, on them. All the other Evangelists 
speak only of their putting their garments on the colt. A very 
probable opinion is that the disciples, not knowing on which 
beast the Lord should ride, threw garments on both. Inasmuch 
as the Lord only rode on the colt, Mark and Luke speak only of 
the preparation of this animal. 

We believe, however, that we are not obliged by inspiration 
to believe from St. Matthew’s account that garments were laid 
on both animals. In speaking of the Crucifixion, Matthew says 
that the robbers who were crucified with Jesus reviled him. 
—Matth. XXVII. 44. Now it is certain from the Gospel of St. 
Luke (XXIII. 39—43) that only one robber cast reproach on 
Jesus. In the manner of expression of the men of that time the 
usage seems to have prevailed to speak of a thing in the plural 
number. Especially is this the case when the specification of 
the singular number was not necessary to the main truth. If 
we had only the Gospel of Matthew, we should never have 
known on which beast the Lord rode: but we should lose nothing 
essential thereby. ‘The important truth is that Jesus entered 
Jerusalem riding upon one of them. Inspiration does not 
commonly put words ready made into the writer’s mouth. The 
Spirit of God does nothing more in inspiration than what is 
required in order that the integral truth be communicated. 
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Matthew’s expression may be considered as loose, viewed from a 
literary standpoint, but it is not false. He states the important 
action of the disciples, and assigns the true object on which that 
object terminated; he only leaves a slight confusion as to the 
number of the object. 

A vast multitude was now assembled about Jesus. The 
Paschal solemnity was now approaching, and many Jews had 
come to the feast at Jerusalem. ‘These hear of the resurrection 
of Lazarus. Many of the common people from the villages 
round about and from Jerusalem are also with Jesus. The spirit 
of belief in the great Prophet pervades the multitude. Jesus 
mounts upon the colt, upon which garments have been placed 
as a substitute for a saddle, and as he rides up to Jerusalem, some 
of the multitude throw their garments in the way before him, 
while others cut branches from the palm trees and spread them 
in the way. Many come out from Jerusalem bearing palm 
branches to meet the King of Israel. 

It was a custom of the Jews on occasions of solemn public 
joy to carry the green branches of the palm trees with them in 
procession. ‘Thus did the Jews in the great public joy recorded 
in I. Maccab. XIII. 51 and II. Maccab. X. 7. To throw one’s 
garments in the way of one is a mark of the greatest honor. In 
this event therefore the multitude gave to Jesus the highest 
honor. 

Those who went out from Jerusalem to meet Jesus, on 
meeting him, turned back with him, so that a part of the 
multitude went before him, and some followed. 

As the procession was drawing nigh to Jerusalem at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, both the multitude that went 
before and those who followed burst into glad acclamations of 
praise. 

The Evangelists differ somewhat in recording these 
acclamations. Many acclamations were uttered by the 
people: all have not been chronicled. Every Evangelist has 
used his liberty in recording those acclamations which he 
judged representative of the utterances of the multitudes. In 
substance they agree. 

A leading acclamation was: ‘Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” ‘The term hosanna isa transliteration of the two Hebrew 
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terms N83 My WIN, the meaning of which is: ‘Save, I 
2 iy \ 


beseech, or we beseech.” The expression became a usual form 
of praising God, especially in times of joyous public praise. In 
fact it became by excellence the shout of jubilation and praise 
in the public worship of the Jews. The whole expression: 
“‘ Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord”, 
is taken from the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, verses 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth (Vulg. CXVII.). This psalm is a 
psalm of jubilation. ‘The custom became established in Israel 
to repeat this joyous acclamation on every day of the feast 
of Tabernacles. As the seventh day of the feast of Tabernacles 
was a day of great solemnity it is called in the Talmud the 
‘Great Hosanna.” Gradually the two terms of the expression 
became welded into one word; and the etymological meaning 
was merged into a mere exclamation of religious praise. It was 
always associated with God; it was an exclamation of joy in an 
event of which God was the author. ‘The addition to it of the 
phrase, in the highest, intensifies its force. The phrase contains 
the idea of the exaltedness of God’s throne. It carries the mind 
up to God, and proclaims one of his attributes. The same phrase 
was used by the angels when they gave glory to God at the birth 
of Christ. 

The employment of the dative, “to the Son of David,” 
after the Hosanna may be explained in two ways: they may 
have prescinded from the etymological force of the term, and 
may have employed it as an exclamation of praise and honor; 
or they may have employed it to invoke the blessing of Yahveh 
upon Jesus. It may have hada force similar to the expression, 
God save the King. Of course, the expression in its original 
force is applicable to Jesus, for he was God, and equal to his 
Father; but though the multitudes acknowledge him here as 
the Son of David, we do not believe that they yet received the 
mystery of the consubstantiality of the Son of God. Had they 
recognized that truth at that time, the Hosanna would not be 
directed to Jesus in the dative case; but directly addressed to 
him in the vocative case, as it is addressed to God in the Psalm. 

In proclaiming: “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” the multitudes recognize Jesus as a man sent from 
God in a representative capacity. To come in the name of 
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another is to come with an authentic mission to represent 
another. Hence aman who comes in the name of God isa 
man whom God sends to treat with men in his name. To 
proclaim such a one blessed is the highest form of 
acknowledgment. Hence these multitudes fulfilled all that Christ 
demanded of men at that time. The Gospel contains. many 
mysteries ; it had to grow in men’s souls. They could not 
receive it all at once. But one thing they could receive, and 
ought to receive, that Jesus was the Messiah sent by the Eternal 
Father, and then the message in its fulness would unfold itself 
in their hearts. 

We see how properly the Church has incorporated these 
voices of praise in her liturgy. They are united to the 
Seraphim’s cry of praise which Isaiah heard in Heaven, and 
constitute that sublime prayer with which the Preface of the 
holy Mass opens. By these words we acknowledge with 
gladness the empire of Jesus our King; we acknowledge him 
as our Savior, the coequal Son of God. 

St. Mark records the acclamation: ‘Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father David.” It is 
clear from this declaration that the multitudes acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah, and looked to him to restore the kingdom 
of David. ‘They still hung to the great hope of Israel, that 
their nation should still be restored. That hope is found to-day 
in the ragged Jew who stands weeping over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem. It was hard for them to rise to a spiritual world, 
and see there the fulfillment of the great prophecies of the 
restoration of David’s kingdom. 

St. Luke informs us that the multitudes proclaimed Jesus 
the King that cometh in the name of the Lord. ‘This is in line 
with what Mark has written. The multitudes also cried out: 
“ Peace in Heaven, and glory in the highest.” Glory is given 
to God for the great benefit to man in sending the great 
Prophet. 

We nowask: Why did Jesus perform this deed? Jesus was 
God, and God’s ways are not our ways. Perhaps we can not 
know fully the motives of the act. St. Matthew tells us that it 
was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
Prophet. In Zachariah, IX. 9, we read: “Rejoice greatly, O 
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daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : behold thy 
King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an 
” 

The last clause of this prophecy is epexegetical, specifying 
still more closely the kind of beast upon which the King should 
ride. 

The Evangelists do not quote the prophecy literally, but 
only in substance. It was accurately fulfilled by’ the present 
event in Jesus’ life; but its fulfillment could not have been the 
motive of Jesus. Prophecy is only the declaration of things 
that already exist in the eternal ideas of God. Hence this entry 
into Jerusalem was foreseen and foreordained before the prophecy 
was uttered. Hence it must have had a motive independent 
from the fulfillment of the prophecy. We believe that motive 
to have been the wish of Jesus to offer himself to Jerusalem as 
her King. He comes to her with the credentials of his Father 
attested by many miracles. He comes not ina glittering chariot 
or mounted on a war horse. He is not surrounded by soldiers. 
No; he is meek and lowly, riding on the most abject animal 
that could be used for this purpose. By this he shows the world 
the character of his Kingdom here on earth. It is to be strong, 
so strong that the power of Hell cannot prevail against it; but 
yet it is to be meek and lowly. It is to overcome the world not 
by the force of arms, but by suffering and goodness. How 
foolish we are to imitate the proud, boastful world, instead of 
imitating Jesus? The kings of the earth surround themselves 
with great pomp and pageantry, and yet what is their power 
compared to the power of that King who came to Jerusalem in 
such a humble manner? Let them command the winds and the 
waves to be still, and will they obey them? Let them go to the 
grave, and call to the dead man to arise: will there be any effect 
save the mocking echoes of their own voices? We have all 
heard of the king who groaned forth his inability to grant the 
request of a beloved subject, who asked him for one-half hour 
more of life. And our King gives his subjects not a half-hour 
of life, but an eternity in Heaven. And still our hearts are with 
the world, clogged and held down by its meshes. 


ass 
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Some of those who had come to Jerusalem to celebrate the 
Passover went down to meet Jesus, and they formeda part of the 
procession. But the greater part of Jerusalem were not with 
Jesus. Matthew tells us that these were surprised at the great 
procession, and demanded to know who this was. ‘here is 
exultation in the voice of the multitude as they answer: ‘“ This 
is the Prophet, Jesus from Nazareth of Galilee.” 

There were in Jerusalem the three kinds of men that have 
always been found in human life. The good were with Jesus; 
the bad were actively opposing him; and the indifferent looked 
on with curiosity, and were swayed by the prevailing public 
opinion. 

It was a source of great vexation to the Pharisees that Jesus 
should thus be acknowledged by the multitudes. They are 
actuated by one wicked design, to remove Jesus, without regard 
to justice or truth. He must go, because he has unmasked their 
hypocrisy. St. John records the angry recriminations that they 
indulge in, as they see the cause of Jesus prevailing. St. Luke 
tells us that some of the Pharisees asked Jesus to rebuke his 
disciples. All those who acknowledged Jesus are here called 
disciples. Jesus declares that, if these hold their peace, the 
stones will cry out. This is a metaphor to declare in a forceful 
way that he had given such evidence of his character that all 
men ought to make the acknowledgment that the multitude were 
making. 

On Palm Sunday the Catholic Church commemorates this 
event by blessing and distributing palm branches, and by a 
liturgy founded on the Gospel. She does this because she is the 
Church of Christ, and every event in the life of her Founder is 
dear to her, and is of deep meaning. 

We believe that St. Mark has the right order of events when 
he tells that Jesus went up into the Temple, and when he had 
looked round upon all things, it being now eventide, he went out 
unto Bethany with the Apostles. In these last days he and his 
band were harbored with those holy persons, Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus during the night, and they went up to Jerusalem in the 
morning. 

It is certain that Jesus sorrowed to see the things that he saw 
inthe Temple. On the following day he corrects one great abuse. 
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MATT. XXI. 12—22. 


E2. 
70 lepov, Kal é€éBarev travtas 


Kal eioirdev "Incods eis 


a ig 
TOvS ToNOUVTAS Kal ayopatoryTas 
a n I a 
év T@ lep@, Kal Tas TpaTrélas TOV 
lal \ 
Ko\AvBicT@VY KaTéaTpelev, Kal 
\ 4 A / w 
tas Kabédpas TOV TONOUYT@Y TAS 


TEPLOTEPAS, 
13. Kat rAdyer adrois: Teé- 
ypamtat: ‘O oixds pov, oikos 


an ‘4 e a) \ 
mposevyns KANOnoeTaL, byeis SE 
avTov Tro”eiTe oTHAaLoY AnTTaY. 


14. KatspoohrOov avt@ tud- 

x \ \ 2 Al, te a \ 
AOL Kal YwWAOL EV TM LEP, KAL 
eGeparrevaev avtovs, 


15. “Iddvtes Sé of apytepets 
Kal of ypapparteis TA Oavudowa & 
érroincev, Kat Tos Taidas Tos 


44 yi > (rose MS a \ Ne 
KpacovTas ev T@ Lep@, KaL AEyoV- 


tas: ‘OQoavva to Tio Aaveid, 
HYAVAKTNO aD, 
16. Kal eivrav ait@: ’Axov- 


eis TL OUTOL A€youvawv; 0 5é Incods 
Nal: 


avéyvate, Ott éx oTOMaToS vnTi@Vv 


eyes avTois: ovdérroTe 
Kat O@nralovtay Katnpticw ai- 


voy, 


17. 
éEjAOev EEw THS mddrews eis By- 
Oaviav, kat nirtoOn éxei. 

18. 


/ ’ / 
TOALY, eTrEivaceD, 


Kal xatadurev avtovs, 


IIpwi 5é érravawr eis tH 


19. Kat idov oviv wiav emt 
THs 0000, nAOEY én’ adThy, Kat 
ovdév ebpev év adn ei an hUArA 
Movov, Kal Aéye ad’tn: Ov 
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MARK XI. 12—25. 


pie 
Oovrev 


Kai 7H éravpiov éfer- 
avtav amo Bnlavias, 
érreivacey, 


13. Kail i8ev cueiv amo 
paxpobev, éxovoav pvrXa, 7) Oev 
eb dpa ti etpnoe év avTn, Kab 
ebay én’ adtnv, ovdev etpev et 


pi dUAXA, O Yap KaLpoOs OvK TY 


oUKOD. 
s 
14. Kal arzroxpifels, eimev 
2: Led , > \ 7A ’ 
avTn: Mykérte ets Tov ai@va ex 


rn >. \ 'é \ 
cov pnodels Kaptrov ddyo., Kat 
nKOVOY Of waOnTal avTod, 


\ ¥ ae , 

15. Kal épyovtar ets ‘lepoco- 
\ >? \ > \ c \ 

Avma, Kab EloeNO@Y Els TO LEpor, 
npEato éxBadrev tors Twrovv- 
Tas Kal Tovs ayopafovtas év 
a z lal \ \ / eS 
T@ lep@, Kal Tas tpamélas TeV 
Ko\AvBioTov, Kal tas Kabédpas 
TOV TWAOVYTMOY TAS TrEpLETEpAS 
KatéoTpewer, 


16. Kal ovx noev iva tis 
duevéyen oKedos Sua Tov Lepod. 


17. Kat édiSacxev, nal ére- 
yev: Ov yéypartat: “Ort 6 oiKos 
Lov, olKos mpocevyhs KANOjoeTaL 
macw Tos €Overw; wtpeis Se 
TETOLNKATE AUTOV OTAALOY Ano- 
TOV, 


18. Kai nxovoar oi apyrepeis 
\ e lal 
Kat ol ypaumareis, Kal é&ntovy 
lal te > / 2 
TOS QUTOV aTrorNcwow: épo- 
Bovvto yap avrov, mas yap 6 
if Lal 
oxAos éEerAjooeto él TH Su- 
Led > lal 
day7n avdrod. 
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Ankers €k cod Kaprros yévntat eis 
Tov ai@va, Kat é&npdvOn Tapa- 
XPAKA 1 cUKH. 

20. Kai (ddvtes of pabnral 
eOatvpacay, Aéyovtes: lds ma- 
Paxphua eEnpavOn 7) oven; 

21. "Arroxpibels Sé 6 "Inaoids, 
elev adtois: "Ami dréyw iyi, 
€av éxnte riot Kal py Siaxpr- 
OTe, ob udvov 70 THS cUKAS Trou} 
geTe, adda Kav TH dpa TovToO 
"ApOntt, kai BrAHOnte 
eis 7” Oddaccay, yevrjoerat. 


+ 
ELTTNTE : 


22. Kat ravta éca ay aitn- 
pean ; 
ONTE EV TH TPOTEVYH, TLTTEVOVTES, 
Anprbec Oe, 


12. And Jesus entered into 


the temple of God, and cast 
out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and 


overthrew the tables of the 
33 
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19. Kat érav dye éyévero, 

b] fe yx a lf 

eEetropevorto é&w THs WédEws. 


20. Kai 
As 3 X\ nA 3 
mpl, eldov thy ouKhy é—npap- 


TApaTropEevd wevot 


Meévny ex pilav. 
Kal avauvnobels o Ie- 
“PaBBel, ide, 


 OUKH, nv Katnpacw, éEjpav- 


21. 
Tpos, A€yer avTG: 


Tal, 

22. Kat atroxpibeis 0 Inaots 
Reyer avtois: “Eyete mriotw 
cov. 

23. “Aphy Aéyo buiv: “Ore 


a x + a yw ft wv 

ds av ein TH dpa TovT@: “Ap- 

Ont, Kal BrAHOnTt eis THY Oadac- 
N \ La) b] lo 

cay, Kai py Siaxpiby év TH Kap- 

yA > nr > 0 iy 4 4 

(@ @vTOV, AANA TloTEVH OTL O 

Aarel, yivetar, ErTar avTe, 


X a / Ce oy 

24. Ata TovTo eyo vpiv, 
mdvta boa tTpocevyerbe Kal ai- 
tela Oe, muotevete STL éXa PETE, Kat 


” b ST os 
€oTAL VLD, 


25. Kal érav otnxnte mpo- 
cevydpevot, apiete eb Te xeTE 
Kata Tivos, tva Kal o Llatip vpav 
6 év Tols ovpavois abn vpiv Ta 
TAPATTOMATA ULOV. 

[26. Ei dé ipeis ovm adéere, 
ovde 6 LIlatyp tuav o év Tos 
oipavois adjce TA TapaTTopata 
UpOv. | 

12. And on the morrow, 
when they were come out from 
Bethany, he hungered. 

13. And seeing a fig tree 
afar off having leaves, he came, 
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money-changers, and the seats 
of them that sold the doves ; 


13. And he saith untothem: 
It is written: My house shall 
be called a house of prayer: 
but ye make it a den of rob- 
bers. 


14. And the blind and the 
lame came to him in the 
temple: and he healed them. 


15. But when the chief 
priests and the scribes saw the 
wonderful things that he did, 
and the children that were 
crying in the temple and say- 
ing: Hosanna to the Son of 
David; they were moved with 
indignation, 


T. And said unto him: 
Hearest thou what these are 


saying? And Jesus saith unto 
them: Yea: did ye never 
read: Out of the mouth of 


babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise? 


17. And he left them, and 
went forth out of the city to 
Bethany, and lodged there. 


18. Now in the morning 
as he returned to the city, he 
hungered. 


19. And seeing a fig tree 
by the way side, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but 
leaves only; and he saith unto 
it: Let there be no fruit from 
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if haply he might find any- 
thing thereon: and when he 
came to it, he found nothing 
but leaves; for it was not the 
season of figs. 


14. And he answered and 
said unto it: No man eat 
fruit from thee henceforward 
for ever. And his disciples 
heard it. 


15. And they come to Jeru- 
salem: and he entered into the 
temple, and began to cast out 
them that sold and them that 
bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats 
of them that sold the doves; 


16. And he would not 
suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the 
temple. 


17. And he taught, and 
said unto them: Is it not 
written: My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all 
the nations? but ye have made 
it a den of robbers. 


18. And the chief priests 
and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy 
him: for they feared him, for 
all the multitude was aston- 
ished at his teaching. 


19. And every evening he 
went forth out of the city. 
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thee henceforward for ever. 
And immediately the fig tree 
withered away. 


20. And when the disciples 
saw it, they marvelled, saying: 
How did the fig tree immed- 
iately wither away? 


21. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them: Verily I 
say unto you: If ye have faith, 
and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do what is done to the fig 
tree, but even if ye shall say 
unto this mountain: Be thou 
taken up and cast into the sea, 
it shall be done. 


22. And all things, what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive. 


Shit) 


20. And as they passed by 
in the morning, they saw the 
fig tree withered away from 
the roots. 


21. And Peter calling to 
remembrance saith unto him: 
Rabbi, behold, the fig tree 
which thou cursedst is withered 
away. 


22. And Jesus answering 
saith unto them: Have faith 
in God. 


23. Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain: Be thou taken up 
and cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that what he 
saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it. 


24. Cherefore b.say, ante 
you: All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them. 


25. And whensoever ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have aught against any one; 
that your Father also who is 
in Heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses. 


[26. But if ye do not for- 
give, neither will your Father 
who is in Heaven forgive your 
trespasses. | 
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LUKE XIX. 41—48. 


41. And when he drew 
nigh, he saw the city and wept 
over it, saying: 


42. If thou hadst known in 
this day, even thou, the things 
which belong unto peace! but 
now they are hid from thy 
eyes. 


43. For the days shall come 
upon thee, when thy enemies 
shall cast up a bank about 
thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every 
side, 


44. And shall dash thee to 
the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone 
upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy 
visitation. 


45. And he entered into 
the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold, 


46. Saying unto them: It 
is written : And my house shall 
be a house of prayer: but ye 
have made it a den of robbers. 


47. And he was teaching 
daily in the temple. But the 
chief priests and the scribes 
and the principal men of the 
people sought to destroy him: 


li > yi 
41. Kal os ayyoev, idov 
Thy wow, ekAavoev er aUTHY, 


Neyo : 


42. “Ort ef éyvos év TH Hy Mepa 
TavTn Kal ov Ta Tpos eipyrynv! 
vov dé éxptBn amo opOarpav 
cou, 


ov 4 3 4 > \ 
43. “Ore nEovow npépae ei 
aé, Kal tepiBarovow ot éyOpot 
€; Pp I hd 
oov XapaKd ool, Kal TEpLKUKA@- 
coval ce, Kal cuvé-ovciy ce Trav- 
Tobep. 


44. Kal édagiodoitv ce, Kai 
Ta tékva cov évy aol, Kal ovK 
adyoovow Aor eri ALOov év col, 
> be me > »” \ \ a 
av? dv ovK éyvws Tov KaLpov THS 
ETLOKOTHS TOV. 


45. Kat etcer Oar eis 7d iepav, 
npgato ékBadrev Tors TwHXODY- 
Tas, 

46. Aéywr aitois: Téypar- 
Kal éotau 6 oixds pov, 
olkos mpocevyys: tueis S& avrov 
eTroinoate omNAaLoOY AnoTAaDV. 


Tal: 


47. Kal jv diddoxwv 76 Kal? 
nuepav év 7@ iep@. Ot 8é dp- 
Xuepels Kal of ypampateis etrouv 
avTov amordca, Kal of mparot 
TOU Naov, 
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48. And they could not 48. Kai ovy edpicxov 70 th 
find what they might do; for oujowow: 6 rads yap das 
the people all hung upon him, é&expéuero adtod axovy, 
listening. 

In the 12th verse of Matthew’s text the genitive rod Ocod 
is placed after ‘epév in some codices, and such reading is 
endorsed by both Latin versions and by the Syriac versions. 
It is rejected by &, B, L, et al., and by the Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. We believe that it is 
spurious. In the 13th verse & B, L, the Bohairic and 
Ethiopian versions, and Origen support rove?te: some codices 
and the two Latin versions endorse érroujoarte. 

In the 17th verse of Mark zrevrounxate has the endorsement 
of B, L, A, Origen, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; other 
authorities have éroijoate. In verse 19 the singular é£eropetvero 
has the endorsement of the greater number of authorities; but 
eerropevovto appears in A, B, K, M*, A, II, et al., and in the 
Peshito and Armenian versions. In verse 24 mpocetyeoOe kai is 
found in &, B, C, D, L, A, in some codices of the Old Italian 
version, and in the Peshito. It is also endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort: the Vulgate and other authorities follow 
the reading mpocevyduevo. In the same verse éddfete is 
endorsed by &, B, C, L, A, the Bohairic, the Revised Protestant 
Bible, and by ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Other 
authorities have XauSavere. The 26th verse of Mark is wanting 
in &, B, L, S, A, in several cursive manuscripts, in some codices 
of both Latin versions; and it is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort. Though it is present in many authorities, 
we believe that it is interpolated from Matthew VI. 15. 

In verse 43 of Luke &, C*, I, Eusebius and Tischendorf 
support vrapeuBarodow. In the 45th verse the additamentum 
év ait@ cal ayopatovras, which the Vulgate has followed, is 
evidently spurious: it is rejected by &, B, L, the Bohairic version, 
the Revised Oxford Bible, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
In verse 46 xa) éora has the support of X°, B, L, R, the Bohairic 
and Armenian versions, the Revised Oxford Bible, and the critics. 

We believe that St. Mark has the right order of events 
here. According to him, Jesus came forth out of Bethany on the 
morrow. He was hungry and seeing a verdant fig tree in the 
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distance, he came to it seeking figs. But he found only leaves ; 
and pronounced a curse upon the fig tree, that no man should 
ever eat from it again. 

St. Matthew condenses the account, and tells us that the fig 
tree immediately withered away. Mark is more accurate in 
details. He tells us that upon the following morning the 
disciples observed that the fig tree, which had been accursed on 
the preceding day, had withered away. Perhaps they did not 
realize fully the sense of the Master’s words until they saw the 
tree withered away from the roots, and totally dead. It was not 
stricken with a mere blight, but was dead even from the roots. 
Peter calls the Master’s attention to the effect of his words. And 
then Jesus makes use of the event to teach a lesson of faith. In 
the death of the fig tree the powers of nature had been overcome 
by the word of Jesus. And Jesus tells his disciples that, if they 
have faith in God, not only will they be able to do what was 
done to the fig tree, but far greater effects, which are likened to 
the casting of a mountain into the sea. It is the same lesson 
which has so often been inculcated by Jesus. Knowing the 
importance of faith, he has employed the most striking 
illustrations to portray its power. God is with a man who has 
faith, and God can do all things. Faith does not give power to 
aman to operate strange effects, like a magician. ‘The home 
of faith is the supernatural world; faith is the bond between 
us and the supernatural world ; it is the only bond between God 
andus. Take away faith,and God is nothing more to us but 
the Avenger whom we shall see at the judgment day. Upon 
faith we build everything that is good in our lives; hence well 
does St. Paul say, that without faith it is impossible to please God. 
Without faith all is dark in life and beyond life. Faith brings us 
near to God ; reveals to us the great things that God has prepared 
forus. Faithmakes us warmhearted with God. Itisthecharm of 
the soul which God loves. The power of God overshadows the man 
of faith. Ifit were necessary, in order tosave a man who believes, 
that God should operate a work greater than the creation of the 
universe, God woulddoit. There is no limit to the power of faith. 

As faith is a creation of the spiritual world, so its greatest 
effects are effected there. It only works some extraordinary 
effect in mature when such effect is demanded by the 
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supernatural interests of man. Thus the Lord performed his 
miracles that men might believe in his Divinity and in his 
Kingdom which was not of this world. And so in the Church, 
generations of believing men pass away without seeing any of 
the great miracles of faith. Is faith inoperative? Has it lost 
that great power which Jesus predicted of it? No; itis operating 
in the unseen world, its own proper world. It is defeating the 
devil, and bringing souls into Heaven. It is pouring the grace 
of God into human souls, and giving spiritual life. Believing 
-souls do not ask to receive the rewards of faith here; they are 
willing to lay up their treasures in Heaven, and to suffer here. 
Of course, every day there are unrecorded miracles of faith. 
God loves his faithful friend, and he is giving him something 
all the time; but the best gifts are not given here; they are 
reserved for the day when faith will give place to vision, and 
we shall see God as he is. 

Hence we should have the spirit of faith. It should course 
through our being like the blood in our arteries and veins. It 
should make us live in the divine presence. God should be our 
own familiar friend. We should love everything that pertains 
to God, and after the manner of children, bring everything to 
him. ‘The words he has spoken should be dear to us. We 
should love all those pious practices whereby faith expresses 
itself. We should love the Church because it is Heaven’s 
anchorage on earth. We should love the mysteries, because 
they are the revelations of God that he wishes to give us here. 

Faith enables a man to see the things of eternity lying 
hidden under the things of time. It is the mightiest virtue of 
the human soul. Even when the soul is dead in mortal sin, 
faith may live and may revive that soul. 

If we had in our houses a valuable plant, we would not 
neglect to water that plant every day. And shall we not water 
the plant of faith in our souls? We water it by prayer, by 
drawing near to God. We water it by meditation and thought 
of God. We water it by turning away from the cold world, and 
throwing ourselves right into the arms of God. Ona cold day 
in winter we draw near to the fire to warm ourselves. The 
moral world is in a perpetual winter, and the only source of 
spiritual heat is God. He invites us to draw near to him. 
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Faith is a creation that grows within us by proper care. 
When a man keeps his soul clean from sin, and his mind fixed 
on God, faith must grow. And with the growth of faith there 
comes the delight of the realization of our inheritance in Heaven. 
The heart expands with a great gladness, that is immune from 
the world’s gloom. The man thus strong in faith goes not to 
Church because he is driven there by the fear of hell; but he 
goes because it is the house of God, and God is there in a special 
way. He loves the holy Mass; he sees in it something more 
than the mere outward form. He sees in it the great oblation 
of the Lamb of God for the whole world. The man of faith 
honors the sacred persons who are the anointed of the Lord; but 
yet he looks beyond the human personality of these to the office 
they represent. And if ever they fall from grace, he staggers 
not, for the office and the Sacraments remain. The man of 
faith is patient with the lot which God gives him, even though 
it be a heavy cross. He does not ask to know why the hand of 
God is heavy upon him: God knows best. And in the face of 
death, the man of faith does not lose courage; for faith enables 
him to look through the gloom of the grave into the kingdom 
of Heaven beyond. 

In this age of unbelief doubt mingles with our faith and 
dilutes it often until it is no longer an active force. Let us be 
alive to our danger. If we lose our faith, we lose everything. 
Let us not be content merely that we do not deny; let us strive 
to have the spirit of faith, until it becomes the leading 
characteristic of our lives. 

The twenty-fifth verse of Mark is identical with the doctrine 
of the sermon on the mount, and has been explained in Vol. II. 

We go back again to the fig-tree. The account tells us that, 
as Jesus came forth from Bethany, he hungered. ‘There is no 
reason why we should not take this predicate in its literal sense. 
Jesus had a true human nature, and he felt the sensation of 
hunger. Why he came forth out of Bethany hungry is not told 
us, and it is useless for us to conjecture. We know from the 
Gospels that on another time his band were constrained to pluck 
the ears of corn and eat them raw to satisfy their hunger. Their 
leader had no place to lay his head, and they shared his 
privations. 
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On this morning Jesus sees a fig-tree in the distance with fine 
foliage, and he goes up to it seeking some figs. Although Jesus 
in his divine omniscience knew that the tree was barren, in this 
event, he acted as man. When he comes to the tree, he finds 
nothing but leaves. 

Now right at this point a great difficulty arises from the 
text of Mark. Mark tells us that it was not the season of figs. 
Hence the question arises: Why should Jesus come seeking figs 
on a tree, when it was not the season of figs? And why did he 
curse a tree for not having fruit, when its season had not arrived? 
Much has been written on this subject, and yet the difficulty has 
not been satisfactorily solved. 

We know from Pliny (Hist. Nat. XVI. 49) and from natural 
observation that, unlike other trees, the fig-tree puts forth its 
fruit before its leaves. Now, therefore, since this tree had its 
leaves, it should have had its fruit at least considerably developed. 
Secondly, there was a fruit of the fig-tree that ripened before 
the regular fruit harvest. This is called by the Hebrews 
AND3. These are called in the English Bible the first ripe 


figs. They are spoken of in Isaiah XXXIII. 4: ‘Ephraim 
shall be as the first ripe fig before the summer; which when he 
that looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth 
it up.” Again in Jeremiah XXIV. 2: “One basket had very 
good figs, like the figs that are first ripe.” In Hosea, IX. Io: 
“T saw your fathers as the first ripe in the fig-tree at her first 
season.” Finally, in Micah, VII. 1: ‘‘ My soul desireth the first 
ripe fig.” It clearly results from these passages that, before the 
proper season of the figs was at hand, there were to be found 
these first ripe figs. We believe that it was these which the 
Lord sought on that tree. But when he came to it, he found it 
barren of all fruit: it had neither first ripe fruit nor green fruit, 
and yet its leaves were luxuriant. And then the Lord cursed it, 
and it withered away. 

We see thus that Jesus was warranted in seeking some of 
these early figs; and at the same time Mark is right in writing 
that it was not the season of the figs. 

Jesus knew that the tree was barren before he came to it. 
He chose this insensate thing to teach a moral lesson. As the 
prophets of old sometimes by words and sometimes by symbolic 
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action taught Israel the word of God, so here Jesus makes of his 
action upon the tree an example of his dealing with the souls of 
men. ‘The tree is made the object of the anger of a disappointed 
God. Had there been no ulterior motive, the Son of God would 
not have inflicted this terrible vengeance on an insensate tree. 
The tree had no understanding; it had committed no moral 
fault; it was incapable of punishment. But the whole action is 
symbolic. ‘The tree represents a man who has the outward 
seeming of religion, but whose soul is barren of good. In this 
sense the action is applicable to Israel, and especially to the 
ptiests and Pharisees. They preserved the outward forms of 
religion, but there was no fruit of righteousness in their souls. 
They affected great zeal for the honor of God, while in their 
hearts they hated the truth, and trafficked in the holy things of 
God. But the lesson does not stop here: it applies to every man 
who hides a worthless interior beneath a fair exterior. There 
is much of this in this age, because it is a superficial age. Men 
wish to appear respectable; they study to acquire those qualities 
of culture and politeness that insure them the respect of society ; 
but there is little, very little of interior life. 

This tree used its vital powers to produce leaves, that fall 
in autumn and rot, and are good for no use. Man spends his 
life in laboring for pleasure, and for the things of this world, 
which are worthless to his soul. Men build up fortunes, and 
obtain high places in the world’s honor. Worldly men esteem 
such fortunate. Their lives are called successful lives. And 
then God comes seeking some fruit in these lives, and he finds 
all that which the world praised and honored to be nothing but 
leaves, and he smites them with a curse. ; 

As Jesus came down the slope of the Mount of Olives, he 
saw the city lying over against him. It stretched itself out in 
a magnificent panorama from his viewpoint on the Mount of 
Olives. The Temple was the most prominent object in the 
view. ‘That Temple was destined by God to be the place where 
the glory of God should dwell, and now by man’s wickedness it 
had become a center of hypocrisy and avarice. It was the city 
of the living God, the city which he had chosen of all the cities 
of the world to place there his Temple. In that city God had 
given Israel many tokens of his love and care. But Jerusalem 
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was rebellious and unbelieving. She hardened her heart, and 
rejected her King, her Redeemer. It was not her only crime. 
For ages she had been faithless, and the rejection of the Messiah 
was but the culmination of a long series of sins. 

The Lord weeps in mighty sorrow at the wickedness of 
Jerusalem. ‘The very form of expression of his words indicates 
deep sorrow. The “day” of Jerusalem was the day on which 
the Redeemer came and offered her forgiveness and redemption. 
All the past would have been forgiven, if she had only received 
her Messiah. In rejecting him she lost the Infinite Good; she 
procured for herself suffering and death. These things “were 
hid from her eyes,” not because God did not send her the truth, 
but because she hardened her heart and repulsed the Holy Spirit. 

St. Luke describes with painful accuracy the manner of the 
Roman siege of Jerusalem, and the result. All men know the 
history of her fall. ‘The Lord’s dreadful prophecy was fulfilled 
with dreadful rigor. She fell totally: she has no hope in time. 
She lies there a ruin, and her people have no nation, and no 
hope. We stop here: it would be too terrible to speak of the 
judgment beyond. 

That weeping of Jesus over Jerusalem has a counterpart in 
his action toward every sinful soul. God loves man, loves even 
sinful man; and when he is compelled to punish the sinner, it 
is not because he delights in the death of the sinner, but because 
infinite love has been defeated, and justice must be satisfied. 
We must remember that Jesus Christ died for love of men. 
Not willingly then does he see those whom he loved, even unto 
death, lost forever. How feeble is our love of Jesus in 
comparison with his love of us? And in Heaven what must 
Jesus’ love be for those who have been faithful to him on earth? 
O, how much man could make of this life which he throws 
away upon the worthless things of this world? 

Jesus came down from the Mount of Olives, and entered 
the Temple. He found there not the spirit of religion, but the 
spirit of the world. They who were the custodians of the 
worship of God had made of the temple a place of commerce, 
and even in the commerce they were dishonest. The whole 
scene is exactly like that described by St. John II. 1416. The 
explanation of such fact is that after their expulsion at a 
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previous date in the Lord’s life, the traffickers and money 
changers had come back to the Temple, and had resumed their 
former methods. ‘The exposition of the passage will be found 
in Vol. I. of our Commentary, pages 373—379. 

Mark tells us that the Lord insisted on such reverence for 
the holy place that he would allow no one to carry a vessel 
through the Temple. This means that Jesus prohibited them 
from making the courts of the Temple a common passage way 
for secular affairs. Joseph tells us that this was forbidden in 
the laws respecting the Temple (Contra App. II. 7). 

Jesus is severe against those who profaned the Temple, but 
he has mercy and help for the poor and afflicted. He heals the 
blind and the lame in the Temple. ‘The Pharisees permitted 
for their own selfish ends the profanation of the Temple by the 
sellers of cattle and doves, and the money changers; but they 
raised their hands in horror that Jesus should do an act of mercy 
on the Sabbath. 

Man’s injustice calls forth the wrath of Jesus; man’s 
suffering moves him to compassion. He drives out of the 
Temple the wicked men; he heals the suffering. The world 
holds aloof from the poor and afflicted, and makes friends with 
the wicked, if they have money, or power; but before God the 
only blemish in man is his sin. Wealth will protect that sin 
from human judgment, but not from the judginent of God. 

In the event here recorded Jesus quotes words from 
Isaiah LVI. 7: ‘‘— for my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples.” This was the purpose of the 
Temple in the mind of God. A place where the world’s clamor 
should cease, and man should worship the living God. Of all 
the things of human life this is the most important. Man 
could neglect everything else but that, and be the wisest of 
men. No wonder then that Jesus was moved to indignation to 
see that the world in its worst form had invaded the Temple of 
the living God. 

The Temple of the Old Law was holy, but the Temples of 
the New Testament are holier, and woe to the man that makes 
use of his post in them to enrich himself, and who repels men 
from the worship of the living God, by his thirst of gold. 
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Every miracle of Jesus by which he promoted the faith of 
the common people was a cause of greater hatred of the priests 
and Pharisees. They feared to do violence to Jesus, fearing the 
people; for as St. Luke says, “the people all hung upon him, 
listening.” The priests and Pharisees now remonstrate with 
Jesus concerning the cries of Hosanna to the Son of David, 
which the children were uttering in the Temple. In his answer 
Jesus approves the action of the children, and declares that their 
action is included in the general intent of the prophetic words 
of the second (Vulg. 3) verse of the eighth Psalm. ‘Though the 
Hebrew text is somewhat obscure, it appears evident that the 
Psalmist means that God makes use of the weak things of this 
world to accomplish his mighty works. This great truth was 
specifically fulfilled when the Holy Spirit moved children of 
tender age to proclaim the praises of God. Thus the action of 
the children in the Temple was according to the mind of God, 
and was a proclamation of the true mission of his Son. ‘The 
Holy Ghost was able to move the innocent souls of the children 
to accord to Jesus that praise which the obstinate hearts of the 
priests and Pharisees refused him. 
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23. And when he was come 
into the temple, the chief 
priests and the elders of the 
people came unto him as he 
was teaching, and said: By 
what authority doest thou these 
things? and who gave thee 
this authority? 


24. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them: I also 
will ask you one question, 
which if ye tell me, I likewise 
will tell you by what author- 
ity I do these things. 

25. The baptism of John, 
whence was it? from Heaven 
or from men? And they rea- 
soned with themselves, saying: 
If we shall say: From Heaven; 
he will say unto us: Why 
then did ye not believe him? 

26. But if we shall say: 
From men; we fear the multi- 
tude; for all hold John as a 
prophet. 

27. And they answered 
Jesus, and said: We know 
not. He also said unto them: 
Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 

28. But what think ye? A 
man had two sons; and he 
came to the first, and said: 
Son, go work to-day in the 
vineyard. 

29. And he answered and 
said: I go, sir: and went 
not. 
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27. And they come again 
to Jerusalem: and as he was 
walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests, 
and the scribes, and the elders; 


28. And they said unto 
him: By what authority doest 
thou these things? or who gave 
thee this authority to do these 
things? 

29. And Jesus said unto 
them: I will ask of you 
one question, and answer me, 
and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 


30. The baptism of John, 
was it from Heaven, or from 
men? answer me. 


31. And they reasoned with 
themselves, saying: If we 
shall say: From Heaven; he 
will say: Why then did ye 
not believe in him? 

32. But should we say: 
From men—they feared the 
people: for all verily held John 
to be a prophet. 


33. And they answered 
Jesus and say: We know not. 
And Jesus saith unto them: 
Neither tell I you by what 
authority I do these things. 
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30. And he came to the 
second, and said likewise. And 
he answered and said: I will 
not: but afterward he repented 
himself and went. 


31. Whether of the twain 
did the will of his father? They 
say: ‘The second. Jesus saith 
unto them: Verily I say unto 
you, that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you. 


32. For John came unto 
you in the way of righteous- 
ness, and ye believed him not: 
but the publicans and the har- 
lots believed him: and ye, 
when ye saw it, did not even 
repent yourselves afterward, 
that ye might believe him. 
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1 And it came to pass, on 
one of the days, as he was 
teaching the people in the 
temple, and preaching the Gos- 
pel, there came upon him the 
chief priests and the scibes 
with the elders; 

2. And they spake, saying 
unto him: Tellus: By what 
authority doest thou these 
things? or who is he that gave 
thee this authority? 

3. And he answered and 
said unto them: I also will 


ask you a question; and tell 
me: 
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4. The baptism of John, 4. To Barticpa "lwdvou é& 
was it from Heaven, or from  ovpavod ju,  e& avOpdran; 
men? 


5. And they reasoned with 5. Oc 88 cuveroyicarto mpos 
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8. And Jesus said unto 8. Kat o “Inoods eirev ad- 
them: Neither tell I you by ois: Ovdé eyo Adyw vyiv ev 
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things. 


In the 25th verse of Matthew’s text év avrois is found in B, 
L, Z, et al. Most authorities have éavrois. ‘The order of the 
propositions in the 29th and 3oth verses is perturbed in the 
codices. ‘The text that we have selected is that of B, and this 
is endorsed by the Bohairic and Armenian versions, by the 
Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem and by Westcott and Hort. 
The order of B is inverted in the Vulgate and in the Peshito, 
Philoxenian and Curetonian Syriac, and it is found in many 
codices. We however prefer the order of B from intrinsic and 
extrinsic reasons. In the application of the parable it is fitting 
that it should be the elder son, the first son, who first promised 
obedience, but who failed in execution. Israel is there 
contemplated by the Lord, and Israel was Yahveh’s first-born 
son. Moreover, if we adopt the order of the Vulgate in the 
2oth and 30th verses, it necessitates the reading primus in the 
response of the Jews in the 31st verse. Now we find in a, bane 
ff'?, o’, h, 1, of the Old Italian version, and in Am., Big., Cav., 
Ept., Fuld., For., Lich, Ox., Rush., Tol., Corp., and Lind. of 
the Vulgate not primus, but novissimus, which agrees with B. 
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Now this reading leads to an absurdity, unless we change the 
order of the 29th and 30th verses to agree with B. Wherefore 
we have adopted the order of B in our translation. 

In verse 28 of Mark we adopt the imperfect tense éAeyov on 
the authority of &, B, C, L, A, and the Bohairic, Gothic, and 
Armenian versions: on the same authorities 4 7és is preferred to 
kal tis. In verse 29 the first personal pronoun, either in the 
form of kayo or kal éy is inserted in &, D, G, M, N, I, E, F, 
H, S, U, V, X, et al. This reading has also the endorsement 
of both Latin versions, both Syriac versions, and the Armenian 
version; but it is rejected by B, C, L, A, the Bohairic version, 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible, and by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 a)Ad elrwpev is endorsed 
by 8, A, B, C, L, N, X, I, A, Tl) et al., and by the Sahidic, 
Bohairic, Coptic, and Revised Protestant versions. “Hav éi7re- 
uev is found in D, in both Latin versions, in the Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, In the same verse all the great authorities 
have époBodvto, The Vulgate has doBovpueba, which is evidently 
a gloss to remove the difficulty of the genuine reading. In the 
same verse the authorities are about equally divided between 
dyAov and Aad». 

The chief priests and elders of the people now try to 
intimidate the Lord Jesus. They consider him but as a private 
man, and yet he had taken the law into his hands. He on his 
own authority, without warrant or writ, had driven men from 
the Temple who were protected by the most powerful men in 
Judzea. They now try to construe this as a violation of the 
public order, a usurpation of power. "They come, and demand 
on what authority he has done these things. Had their demand 
been an honest one, Jesus would have told them that he acted 
on the authority of the living God, whose Son and authorized 
legate he was. But their interrogation was dishonest, and 
wicked. If Jesus told them in what power he acted, they would 
charge him with blasphemy. If he refused to answer, they 
would discredit him to the people. Jesus saw their false hearts, 
and he caught them in their own cunning. He proposes to 
them a fair proposition. He agrees to answer their question, 
if they will answer him a question which as the teachers of 
Israel they ought to know, and which, in fact, they did know. 
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Had they answered that question truthfully, their answer would 
have been virtually the answer to their present question as to 
Jesus’ authority. But they were not seeking the truth, but 
seeking to suppress it. It is a vain attempt. One might as 
well try to put God down from his throne as to put down truth. 
Truth may be set aside for a time, but finally all truth must 
prevail, and all falsehood be destroyed. 

Jesus therefore proposes to them the question: Whether 
the baptism of John were from God or from men. If it was 
from God, it was true; if it were from men, it were false. Now 
these false hearted men knew that the baptism of John was 
from God. John’s whole mission of preparation is here spoken 
of as his baptism. ‘The life of John in the desert was a proof of 
his authenticity. His words had in them the true note of the 
Prophet. God himself spoke from Heaven at the baptism of 
Jesus, and this was a ratification of John’s mission. ‘The people 
knew that John was sent from God, and so great was their 
devotion to him that the wretched Pharisees and priests feared 
that the people would stone them, if they rejected the divine 
authority of the Baptist. But on the other hand if they 
admitted to Jesus that John’s mission was authentic, it would 
be an acknowledgment of Jesus himself, for John bore witness 
to Jesus. If they admit John’s authentic mission, then their 
opposition to Jesus must cease. Jesus will openly charge them 
with refusing to believe the words of an authentic legate of 
God. It never comes into their minds what truth demands as 
their answer: their sole aim is to avoid danger at the hands of 
the people, and to escape the force of the truth of Jesus’ words. 
Hence they answer that they do not know whence was the 
baptism of John. In this they lied. They knew that John was 
of God, but an admission of that truth would force them to 
admit the truth of Jesus also. As they revealed minds 
unworthy to receive an explanation of Jesus’ acts in the Temple, 
he refuses to tell them in what power he acted. They are 
completely discomfited: the dullest mind could see that they 
were dishonest, and plotting. 

The Greek text of Mark’s account of this interview is 
somewhat rough, but his meaning is identical with Matthew. 
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In the text of Matthew Jesus proposes a parable to confirm 
his rebuke of the Pharisees: Like all these parabolic 
illustrations of divine truth, this parable is very comprehensive. 
The son who first promised to do his father’s commands, and 
then did them not is every man who professes to serve God, but 
who does not fulfill that profession in his deeds. Now this was 
the leading characteristic of the priests, Pharisees, and chief 
men of Israel, it was the crime of Israel. They were the chosen 
people of God; they held in abomination the godless Gentiles. 
But listen to God’s complaint of that people by the mouth of 
Isaiah: ‘And the Lord said: Forasmuch as this people draw 
nigh unto me, and with their mouth and with their lips do 
honor me, but have removed their heart far from me, etc.”— 
XXIX.13. The parable is not restricted to any one application. 
It contemplates every man whose religion is in mere external 
profession, but not indeed. The second son, who at first refused 
to execute his father’s commandment, but afterward repented 
himself, and went to work in his father’s vineyard, is the sinner, 
who at first disobeys God, but afterwards repents, and comes 
back to God. His way of life is not entirely good; at first he 
disobeys God; he sins; but then he turns from his way of 
disobedience and sin, and redeems himself by faithful service. 
It is plain that this second man is more acceptable. ‘The first 
man has nothing to offer, but an empty broken promise; whereas 
the second has repentance and faithful service. 

Now, as we have said, the second son represents every 
repenting sinner. Hence as the Lord clearly explains, he 
represents the publicans and the harlots who repented and 
obtained mercy from Jesus, while the priests and Pharisees were 
rejected through unbelief. Moreover, the second son also 
represents the Gentile world, who were sinners and outcasts 
while Israel had entered into a solemn covenant with God to 
become his people. But Israel broke her promise, and brought 
forth no fruit, whereas the Gentiles in large numbers repented 
themselves, and readily accepted the call of God. 

The Lord here arraigns the priests and Pharisees, and chief 
men of Israel for their rejection of the message of John. John 
the Baptist came to them “in the way of righteousness.” /That 
is, he came as an exponent of righteousness. He was himself 
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most righteous, and he called the people of Israel unto that 
state. One could not receive John, and logically reject Jesus. 
John led men to Jesus, and declared that his work was 
practically accomplished, when on the banks of the Jordan, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus, he proclaimed 
him to the people as the Lamb of God, who was to take away 
the world’s sin. 

Many sinners went out to John, and believed his words, 
and were baptized, confessing their sins, but the Pharisees 
rejected him. ‘The way to mercy is open to a repentant sinner, 
but God abominates a hypocrite. 

God does not change: he hates hypocrisy and empty 
profession in us as he did in the Jews of old. Our religion 
must be a thing of the heart: it must stand the scrutiny of God. 
It is the general tendency of men to look at the surface of 
things. We are in danger of applying this tendency to 
ourselves, and of looking at the mere outside of our lives. 
Wise is the saying: Know thyself. Our soul is the most 
important creature for us in all this universe. And yet its life 
is often neglected. We often think of our success in life,—of 
our business, our possessions; and within us is an immortal soul 
pining away initsabandonment. Therefore, thereis much empty 
profession among us. It does not always assume the specific 
character of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, but it is a worthless 
pretense, and a disappointment to God. Religion should be the 
first thing in a man’s life; but with many this is not so. We 
hear daily of acts done by Catholics which would never have 
been done, if their authors were Catholics in deed. What our 
day needs is more sober reflection, more self-examination, a 
deepening of the spiritual life within us, ‘the kingdom of God 
is within us.” We must take our examples of conduct not from 
the world, but from Christ and his saints. We can not identify 
ourselves with this world, nor accept its principles of action. 
It is not our country. ‘The more we settle down in it, the more 
we recede from God. We must be doers of the word of God, 
and not mere hearers, who forget the voice of God in the great 
activity of the world. Christianity is not a speculative 
philosophy, but a practical rule of every deed of our lives. We 
must live what we profess in order to please God. 
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\ + > > a“ x \ 
Kev, Kal wputev év avtT@ Anvor, 
\ ? Py / / \ 2& / 
Kal @xoddunoey Tuipyov, Kai e&é- 
a A 
Soto avTov yewpyois, Kal arredy- 
pnoev. 


La) n > ig \ 7 
TOV KapTOV, amréaTerEV TOS Sov- 


"Ore dé Hryyicev 0 KaLpos 
> a \ \ \ 

AOvS AUTOV TpPOS TOUS yEewpryous, 

AaBeiv Tos KapTrovs avTod. 


Siop 


Tovs SovAoUS avTod, dy wey Ederpay, 


Kal rAaBovtes of yewpyot 


dv 8é améxtevay, dv Sé édLGoBo- 
Anoar, 

36. Uddw dmrdoredev ddXOvs 
SovAovs mAEelovas TOV TPOT@V: 
Kal érroincay avTois @oavTas. 


37: 


NX > \ \ eX > lal , 
TpOS @UTOUS TOV VLOV aUTOU, dé- 


"Yotepov dé amméoterev 


3 "EB / X\ ex 
yov: ’~Evtpamnoovta, tov viov 
poov. 

38. Ot dé yewpyol, iddvtes 


Tov vtov, elroy év éavtois: Odtds 
€oTi 0 KANpovopos: SedTE, a7roK- 
telvomev avTov, Kal oy@pev TiV 
KAnpovopiay avrod, 

39. Kal rAaBevtes adrov, é&é 
Barov é&w tov apred@vos, Kal 
améxTevay, 

40. “Orav obv éXOn 6 Kdptos 
TOD ApTEeN@vOS, TL TronoE TOS 
ryewpryots éxelvais ; 


AI. 


n > / > \ \ \ 
KAKWS aTrONEC EL QUTOUS, Kal TOV 


Aéyovow ait@: Kaxods 
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MARK XII. 1—12. 


1. Kal npato avrtois év ma- 
Borais Naretv: 
Opwros épitevcer, Kal mepreéOnKer 


’ApurrenOva av- 


X\ \ * Ag le 
dhpaypwov, Kal wpv€ev UToAnuoy, 
2. ” / UA \ 2 / 
Kal @Koddunoev Tupyov, Kal éEé- 
\ nr sf 
Seto avtTov yewpryois, Kat amredy- 
pnoer. 
2. Kal amréoterev mpos Tovs 
lal a rn Y. 
yewpyovs T@ Kaip@ Sodrov, iva 
\ A a , eee 
Tapa TaVv yewpyav AaBy aro 
TOV KAPT@V TOV AUTENOVOS. 


3. Kat raBevres adrov, ede- 
pav, Kal amréoteihav Kevon, 


4. Kal mad arréorenrev 

Tpos avTovs adAov SovAov, KaKel- 
> Nh en ey’, 

voy exepariwoav, Kal nTipacav. 

5. Kat adrov 


Kakeivoy améxtevav, Kal TroA- 


> / 
ATE TELAED, 


Rods aAdrous, ods pév deportes, 
ods O€ arroKxtévyurtes. 
aa id s e\ >? 
6. “Ere éva eiyev vidv ayatrn- 
\ > f > \ BA 
TOV, ATréoTELAEV AUTOY EaYaTOV 
mpos avtovds Aéyov: “Ore évtpa- 
THTOVTAL TOV VioV pou, 

7. ’Exetvor dé of yewpyot mpos 
éavtovs eltav: “Ort obtds éotiv 
c tl fal 
o KAnpovdwos, SedTe, amroxTelvo- 

> X lal 
HEV QUTOY, Kal HU@Y EoTaL 7 KAN- 
povopia, 

8 Kal rXAaBovtes aréxrevav 

> \ 
avtov, Kat é&éBarov avrov &£w 
TOU AMITEAOVOS, 

/ , 

9g. Ti moujoer 6 Kvpios tov 
> Lal 
AMTENBVOS ; EXEUTETAL Kal ATONE 

a: \ , 
oe. TOUS yewpyovs, Kal Seae TOV 
aUTEN@VA ArXOLS, 
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> lal 

apmeova éxdwoetat dros yewp- 

yots, 
aA \ lal al 

Te TOUS KapTrovs év Tois KaLpois 


v4 > , > 
oitives §=amrodbw@aovolw av- 


avuTov, 


42. 
Ovdérote avéyvate ev tais ypa- 
pais : 


e ? fo 
ot olKodomodytes, odTos éyevnOn 


Aéyer avtois 6 “Inoods: 
Aiov dv aredoxipacav 


eis Kepadiy yovias: mapa Kov- 
f > / LA a 4 
plov éyéveto attn, Kal éotiv Oav- 
Bact év opParpmois Huav; 
43- 


apOncetar ad tuav % Bacireta 


x fol / ig al ve 
Ata TovTO Aéyw vyiv, OTL 


Tov @eov, kal SoOncetar eve 
TOLODYTL TOUS KapTTOVS aUTHS. 

44. Kal o rec@yv ért tov 
AMov TovTov, cuvOrXacOyoceTaL: 
ep bv & adv téon, AiKpHTE av- 

, 

TOV. 

45. Kat axovcavtes ot apyxre- 
peis Kal of Dapicaion tas Tapa- 
Boras avtod, éyvwoay Stu Tepi 
avTav réyeL. 

46. Kat fnrodvtes avrov xpa- 
Theat, epoBnOncay Tors dxdovs, 
érrel els Tpopntny avTov eixyov. 

33. Hear another parable: 
There was a man that was a 
householder, who planted a 
vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged a wine- 
press in it, and built a tower, 
and let it out to husband- 
men, and went into another 
country. 


34. And when the season 
of the fruits drew near, he sent 
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10. Ovde thy ypadhy tadtny 
avéyvorte: AlOov dv atreSoxipwacav 
of olxodopodytes, obTos éeyeriOn 
eis Keparny yovias: 


11. Lapa Kuplov éyévero 
7 
avn, Kal €otw Oavpacty év od- 


Oarmols jar ; 


12. 
\ > 4 
cal, Kat epoBnOncay Tov dydov: 
4 \ oe 
éyvooav yap Ste pos avtovs Thy 
\ 3 
mapaBodny elmer, Kal adévtes 
> \ > an 
avTov amrnrOor, 


Kai é&jrovv adrov Kpath- 


1. And he began to speak 
unto them in parables. A man 


‘planted a vineyard, and set a 


hedge about it, and digged a 
pit for the winepress, and built 
a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen, and went into 
another country. 


2. And at the season he 
sent to the husbandmen a ser- 
vant, that he might receive 
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his servants to the husband- 
men, to receive his fruits. 


35. And the husbandmen 
took his servants, and beat one, 
and killed another, and stoned 
another. 


36. Again, he sent other 
servants more than the first; 
and they did unto them in like 
manner. 


37. But afterward he sent 
unto them his son, saying: 
‘They will reverence my son. 


38. But the husbandmen, 
when they saw the son, said 
among themselves: This is 
the heir; come let us kill him, 
and take his inheritance. 


39. And they took him, 
and cast him forth out of the 
vineyard, and killed him. 


40. When therefore the 
lord of the vineyard shall come, 
what will he do unto those 
husbandmen ? 


41. They say unto him: 
He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men, and will let 
out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, who shall render 
him the fruits in their sea- 
“sons. 


42. Jesus saith unto them: 
Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures: The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was 
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from the husbandmen of the 
fruits of the vineyard. 


3. And they took him, and 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 


4. And again he sent unto 
them another servant; and him 
they wounded in the head, and 
handled shamefully. 


5. And he sent another; 
and him they killed: and many 
others; beating some, and kill- 
ing some. 


6. He had yet one, a be- 
loved son: he sent him last 
unto them, saying: They will 
reverence my son. 


7. But those husbandmen 
said among themselves: ‘This 
is the heir; come, let us kill 
him, and the inheritance shall 
be ours. 


8. And they took him, and 
killed him, and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard. 


9. What therefore will the 
lord of the vinyard do? he will 
come and destroy the husband- 
men, and will give the vine- 
yard unto others. 


10. Have ye not read even 
this Scripture: The stone 
which the builders rejected, 
the same was made the head of 
the corner: 
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made the head of the corner: 
this was from the Lord, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes? 


43. Therefore say I unto 
you: The kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you, 
and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits 
thereof. 


44. And he that falleth on 
this stone shall be broken to 
pieces: but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will scatter him as 
dust. 


45. And when the chief 
priests and the Pharisees heard 
his parables, they perceived 
that he spoke of them. 


46. And when they sought 
to lay hold on him, they feared 
the multitudes, because they 
took him for a prophet. 


11. This was from the 
Lord, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes? 


12. And they sought to lay 
hold on him; and they feared 
the multitude; for they per- 
ceived that he spoke the par- 
able against them: and they 
left him, and went away. 
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g. And he began to speak 
unto the people this parable: 
A man planted a vineyard, and 
let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into another country for 
a long time. 


to. And at the season he 
sent unto the husbandmen a 
servant, that they should give 
him of the fruit of the vine- 
yard: but the husbandmen 
beat him, and sent him away 
empty. 


9. “Hpéaro dé mpos tov daov 
Adyev THY TapaBorAny TavTHV: 
“AvOpwrros épitevoey autre ava, 

L é&é65 YTOV yewpyols, Kal 
kal é&édeTo avTov yewpyois, 


arednunoev ypovous tKavous: 


10. Kat xaipo améotedev 

\ \ \ } n A 
mpos TOUS yewpyous SovAov, iva 
ard ToD KapTrov TOU apTEA@vOS 

uA > a“ € \ \ 
Saoovow aiT@: ot S€ yewpyol 
é£aréoteiav avtov delpaytes Ke- 


f 
voYv. 
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11. And he sent yet another 
servant: and him also they 
beat, and handled him shame- 


fully, and sent him away 
empty. 
12. And hesent yeta third: 


and him also they wounded, 
and cast him forth. 


13. And the lord of the 
vineyard said: What shall I 
do? I will send my beloved 
son: it may be they will rever- 
ence him. 


14. But when the husband- 
men saw him, they reasoned 
one with another, saying: This 
is the heir: let us kill him, 
that the inheritance may be 
ours. 


15. And they cast him forth 
out of the vineyard, and killed 
him. What therefore will the 
lord of the vineyard do unto 
them? 

16. He will come and de- 
stroy these husbandmen, and 
will give the vineyard unto 
others. And when they heard 
it, they said: God forbid. 


17. But he looked upon 
them, and said: What then is 
this that is written: ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, 
the same was made the head 
of the corner? 


18. Every one that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken 


11. Kal mpooéGero érepov 
méuryat SovAov: of dé Kaxetvov 
Sefpavtes Kal atimdoavtes é€a- 
TéaTELNay KEVOV. 

12. Kal mpocéeto tpirov 
méupa: of 6€ Kal TovTov Tpav- 
paticavtes &&éBaxror, 


13. Eimwev 6€ 0 Kuptos Tov 
lol i 

aprer@vos: Ti momow; tréwrpo 

Tov VioV fou TOY ayamTnTOV, iTwsS 


TOUTOV é€VTpaTrHaOVTAL, 


14. ‘“[ddvtes 5é avrov of yewp- 
yol, SuedoyiSovto mpos aAAHXOUS, 
Aéyovtes: OdbTos éotw 0 KANpO- 
vowos: atroKxteivwepev avTov, iva 
HuaY yévnTat 7 KAnpovouia, 

15. Kal é«Badrdvtes adrov 
ém ToD auTEeN@vos, amréxrewayv, 
Té otv aroujoer adtois o KuUpLos 
TOU AWTENBVOS ; 


16. ’EnXevoetar kal aoréce 
TOUS yewpryovds ToUTOUS, Kal daceL 
TOV GpTeA@va Gdrows. ’AxKod- 
cavtes 5é eimav: M7 yévotro. 
¢ a 
O dé éuBrEépas adrois, 


Té oty éotw 7d yeypap- 


17. 
4 

elmrev : 
Bévov TovTO: AiOov dv amedoxt- 
Hacav of oiKodopodytes, oftos 


évyevnOn eis Keharnv ywvias ; 


18. Ilds 6 mecwy én’ éxeivor 
Tov AiGov, svvOracOjoeTar, ed’ 
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to pieces; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will scatter him 
as dust. 


Ig. And the scribes and the 
chief priests sought to lay 
hands on him in that very 
hour; and they feared the 
people: for they perceived that 
he spoke this parable against 


a 2 KN 
dv & dv méon, AUKpHoE adTdr, 


19. Kal éfjrnoav of ypap- 
Hates Kal ol apxtepels éruBareiv 
én’ avtov Tas xeipas év adTn TH 
dpa, Kai époByOncav tov Naor: 
éyvwcay yap ST. mpos avrods 


Ie 2 
elev THY TrapaBorAny TavTHD. 


them. 


The 44th verse of Matthew is rejected by Tischendorf, who 
thinks that it has been interpolated from Luke. Westcott and 
Hort inclose the verse in brackets. 

In the text of Mark, in the first verse, &, B, A, C, K, 
L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort support é&ddero: other 
authorities have é€éS0To, In the 4th verse of Mark the form 
éxepariwcay is supported by &, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort ; others have éxehadaiwcar, 

In the ninth verse of Luke é&éde7o has the same support 
that it had in the first verse of Mark. In the 13th verse of 
Luke iédvtes is omitted before évtpamjoovta by &, B, C, D, L, 
Q, and by many versions and critics. 

This parable is specifically directed against Israel. It isa 
resume of Israel’s conduct towards Almighty God, even to the 
killing of the Messiah. The parable condenses Israel’s history 
from her foundation until her final overthrow by the Romans. 
God was wont to call Israel his vineyard. One of the most 
beautiful allegories in the Holy Scriptures is that of Isaiah, V. 
I—7. In describing the hedge, and the winepress, and the 
tower, it is the mind of God to declare that he had done all that 
was needful for his people. He had placed them in a land of 
great fertility. He had surrounded them by his own divine 
power as a wall of defense. No power could prevail against 
them while they were faithful to God. 

The winepress is said to be digged because it consisted of 
a lower chamber underground, and an upper part where the 
grapes were pressed by being trodden upon. The juice of the 
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grapes thus extracted was conducted by conduits down to the 
lower chamber where it underwent its fermentation, and where 
it was prepared for use. 

As the winepress was necessary for the perfect equipment 
of a vineyard, its moral application denotes that Israel was 
richly provided for by God. ‘The tower in a vineyard is for the 
watchman, to guard the vineyard from thieves. The Lord 
himself was the watchman of Israel. He was her tower of 
strength, her sure refuge. 

The statement, that the householder went into another 
country refers to the fact that God is not visibly present in time 
to deal with his vineyard. After all his great benefits to Israel, 
he looked that it should bring forth fruit. In the parable, to 
agree with the nature of the natural entity selected to illustrate 
this moral truth, the householder is represented as sending his 
servants to receive the fruits at the season of the fruits. In 
applying the parable to the moral issue, a certain flexibility 
must be recognized in it. All seasons with God are the seasons 
of the fruits, and he needs no agents to bring them to him. 
The moment a good deed is done, it is accepted by God, and 
recorded for eternity. But the description conforms itself to 
the nature of the event described, and the moral sense is solely 
that Israel, the vineyard of the Lord, rendered him no fitting 
fruit. 

This parable is especially against the priests and leaders of 
the Jewish people, because they were the husbandmen of the 
vineyard of Israel. 

The servants sent at various times to these husbandmen by 
God, represent the prophets, who for generations delivered to a 
disobedient people the message of God. St. Stephen tells his 
people how they treated these prophets: “Which of the 
prophets did not your fathers persecute? and they killed them 
who showed before of the coming of the Righteous One; of 
whom ye have, now become betrayers and murderers.” —Acts, 
VII. 52. Jeremiah declares to Israel: ‘Your own sword hath 
devoured your prophets, like a destroying lion.”—II. 30. And 
God sent more prophets, endeavoring to overcome the wickedness 
of his people: ‘Since the day that your fathers came forth out 
of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have sent unto you all my 
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servants the prophets, daily rising up early, and sending them: 
yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear, but 
made their neck stiff: they did worse than their fathers.’’—Jer. 
VII. 25—26. 

The final great act of God’s mercy was the sending of his 
beloved Son. Jesus the only-begotten Son of the living God 
came to Israel offering them mercy and life everlasting. He 
healed their diseases, and taught them the truth. But the chief 
priests and the Pharisees saw in the ascendancy of Christ the 
downfall of their own unjust domination; and therefore they 
hardened their hearts right in the face of truth, and killed the 
Son of God, lest they might lose their office. 

At this point the parable becomes prophetic. The casting 
of the heir forth out of the vineyard has been by some referred 
to the delivering of Jesus up to the Romans to be put to death 
as a malefactor. But, in our judgment, it has a far more forcible 
application in the crucifixion of the Lord outszde the gate 
of Jerusalem. St. Pauls in Hebrews, XIII. 12, finds a mystic 
meaning in the fact that Christ suffered without the gate. 
Hence we believe that this circumstance of place is contemplated 
in the prophetic part of the parable. 

In St. Matthew Christ appeals to his hearers, to pass 
judgment on the wicked husbandmen, and they accurately 
formulated the judgment which God did execute on this wicked 
nation. But in Mark Christ himself passes the judgment; and 
in St. Luke the Jews protest against the judgment. This is 
readily explained. When Nathan appeared before David, and 
represented under the form of a parable David’s sin, the prophet 
left to David to pass sentence on the man who had done the 
deed. ‘The king did not recognize that it was his own sin that 
had been thus presented, and he declared that the perpetrator 
of the sin should die. So it was with the Jews in this present 
event. They at first did not recognize that the, parable was 
directed against them, and they gave judgment according to the 
evidence in the case. In the compendious relation of the 
discourse of Christ, much is omitted by all the Evangelists. 
Certain it is that after Christ had obtained a just condemnation 
of Israel’s guilt from the Jews themselves, then he made the 
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application of the parable to Israel. It is of this application 
that Mark and Luke write, and it is at this point that the Jews 
exclaim: ‘God forbid!” 

There is a tone of unbelief and defiance in this exclamation. 
They will not believe that Israel shall be thus punished by the 
Lord. Of old, Israel had tended to persecute and kill the 
prophets who told her the truth, and to turn to the lying 
prophets who flattered her by lies. ‘Thy prophets have seen 
visions for thee of vanity and foolishness; and they have not 
discovered thy iniquity.”—-Lamentations II. 14. 

To corroborate his prediction the Lord Jesus cites a passage 
from the one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, verses 22—23, 
(Vulg. CXVIL.): 


“The stone which the builders rejected 
Is become the head of the corner. 
This is the Lord’s doing ; 

It is marvellous in our eyes.” 


The character of this stone is thus described by Isaiah, 
XXVIII. 16: “Therefore thus saith the Lord God: Behold I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone of sure foundation: he that believeth shall not be 
put to shame.” 

In a building the corner stone joins the two walls at the 
angle, and thus becomes the chief element of strength in the 
building. Jesus Christ was rejected by the Jews, the first 
builders of the edifice of God’s organized worship on earth. 
But after his rejection and imolation, Jesus entered into his 
glory as the head of the great New Covenant, and in that New 
Covenant he is the corner stone of strength; he is the 
foundation upon which the whole edifice rests. All these 
great events were clearly foretold to Israel by her inspired 
men, and they are here recited by Jesus to an unbelieving 
generation. . 

As we readily see from the arn of the Greek text, and also 
from the feminine @avyacry agreeing with it, the antecedent of 
“this” in the sentence: “This was from the Lord,” etc., is 
keparn yovias, “the head of the corner.” Jesus Christ was from 
God, by the eternal act of generation, and also by virtue of his 
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authentic mission: he was marvellous in the eyes of men becatise 
he spoke as never man spoke, and operated miracles which no 
power but that of God could do. 

The Lord reaffirms the transition of God’s Holy Covenant 
from Israel to the Gentile nations; and he tells them the cause. 
Israel had not produced fruit unto her founder; and the Gentile 
nations should produce fruit. The truth of this prophecy is 
inevitable, and it has been fulfilled. The awful punishment has 
fallen upon the murderers; the Covenant has passed to the 
Gentiles; Israel is stricken and hopeless; and the Gentile 
nations compose the Church of Christ, and bring forth fruits for 
God. The offering of the great Sacrifice of the Mass never 
ceases on earth; and wherever the sun shines, men of the Gentile 
nations are found who are faithful followers of Jesus Christ. 

The Jews were an intensely national people; and whenever 
their proud national aspirations were opposed, their fierce anger 
was aroused. So here they were eager to seize Jesus, but they 
feared the common people, who took Jesus for a prophet. We 
can see in this history that it was not the common people that 
delivered Jesus to death: it was those who stood in the high 
places of the nation who were responsible for the fearful crime. 

The forty-fourth verse of Matthew’s text is doubtful; but 
the proposition is inspired Scripture, for it is found in the 
eighteenth verse of Luke. It expresses the inevitable result of 
man’s opposition to Christ. When a man hurls himself upon a 
great firm fixed rock, the rock suffers nothing; but the man is 
broken to pieces by the impact. But if the rock hurls itself 
upon a man, it crushes him. So it is in the case of man’s 
opposition to Christ. ‘There can be but one result in the conflict 
of the two beings. Christ is almighty, and no power can prevail 
against him; and he must put down every creature that raises 
itself against him. It was not because men prevailed against 
him, that he was put to death. It was because he freely willed 
it, and offered himself to die in the inscrutable mystery of the 
Vicarious Atonement. But that phase of his life is now over. 
He is now entered into his kingdom, and every enemy must be 
subject to him. It is absolutely futile to oppose the cause of 
Christ. Christ allows men to persecute the Church, because the 
way of his service is the way of suffering. But Christ’s cause 
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always triumphs, and the fiercer the attack on him by his 
enemies, the greater is their own ruin. Nothing could express 
it better than the foolish attempt of a man to remove the great 
fixed rocks of the mountain side by hurling himself upon it. 
The man making such an attempt destroys himself, but the rock 
remains unmoved forever. 

When we read the account of the faithless husbandmen of 
the Lord’s vineyard, our minds go back through the ages of 
history and contemplate faithless Israel. God destroyed that 
first vineyard and founded another. ‘That second vineyard is 
the Catholic Church of which we are members. Though he 
did much for the first vineyard, he has done more for us. We 
are bought with a great price. He seeks fruit of us also; is he 
receiving it? Are our souls strong in living faith? Is God our 
first thought and our first love? Is the character of our lives 
essentially Christian? Do we live in the divine presence, and 
contemplate Heaven as our only real possession? Is the fulfill- 
ment of God’s commandments a stern reality ; taking precedence 
of all other issues of our life? Do we square all the actions of 
our lives with the code of the Gospel? Are our prayers fervent? 
Do we keep our bodies under the restraint of the spirit? Do we 
love our fellow-men and forgive our enemies? Are we humble 
in the sight of God? Are we charitable to the poor? 
the fruits which God expects of us. Let us look well into our 
lives to see if we have these fruits. Endeavor should never rest. 
If we have them, we should endeavor to abound still more; and 
if we have them not, we should at once change the mistaken 
course of our lives, and endeavor by great repentance and love 
to redeem the past. 


Such are 
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1. And Jesus answered and - 
spoke again in parables unto 


Kai azoxpibels 6 ’Incods, 
madw eitev év tapaBorais av- 


them, saying: 
2. The kingdom of Heaven 
is likened unto a certain king, 


who made a marriage feast for 
his son, 


a ft 

TOUS, A€ywv, 
€ , 7 a 

2. OpordOn 7 Bacirela tov 

> a > 6 t oO. 
ovpavav avOpwor@ Bacrrel, do7s 
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3. And sent forth his ser- 
vants to call them that were 
bidden to the marriage feast: 
and they would not come. 

4. Again he sent forth other 
servants, saying: Tell them 
that are bidden: Behold I 
have made ready my dinner: 
my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready: 
come to the marriage feast. 


5. But they made light of 
it, and went their ways, one to 
his own farm, another to his 
merchandise: 


6. And the rest laid hold 
on his servants, and entreated 
them shamefully, and killed 
them. 

7. But the king was wroth ; 
and he sent his armies, and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and 
burned their city. 


8. Then saith he to his ser- 
vants: ‘The wedding is ready, 
but they that were bidden were 

not worthy. 

9. Go ye therefore unto the 
partings of the highways, and 
as many as ye shall find, bid 
to the marriage feast. 

10. And those servants went 
out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad and 
good: and the wedding was 
filled with guests. 
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3. Kai aréorterer tors Sov- 
Nous avTov, Kadéoat TovS KEKNn- 
hévous eis Tods ydpous, Kal ovK 
nOerov érOeiv, 

4. Tddw atrécretrev &dXovS 
SovrAous, Aéyov:  Eisate ois 
Kexrnmevos: "Ldod Td dptotdv 
Hou nTOiwaka, of Tadpol pov Kal 
Ta ovttoTa TeOvpéva, Kal mavTa 
éroua: SedTe eis TOUS yapmous. 


c by abt? y > n 
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Raa \ > Noy > X 
Gov: Os pév ets tov idcov aypor, 
a Sie \ \ b] 4 > an 
ds dé érrl THY europiav avTod: 


6. O28 &é Aourol, KpatnoavTes 
Tovs dovrAous avTov, UBpicav, Kal 
am éxtTevay, 


7. ‘O & Bactreds wpyicOn, 
Kal wéuapas Ta oTpaTebpata av- 
Tov, am@decev Tors hoveis éxel- 
vous, Kal THY ToL aUT@Y évéTpn- 
oev, 

8. Torte Adyer Tols SovrAous 
‘O pev yapmos Eropuds 
eat, of S€ KeKANMEVOL OVK ToaV 


avTov: 


aEvot, 

9. IlopeverGe ody emi tas 
SueEdSous THY OdOr, Kal Baous édv 
eipnte, Kaddéoate els TOUS Yyd-— 
Lous. 

10. Kal é&erOdvtes ot Sotrox 
éxeivot, eis Tas Od0vs sUVHyayov 
mdvras baous evpov, Tovnpovs Te 
Kat ayabous: Kal érAnoOn o 
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11, But when the king 
came in to behold the guests, 
he saw there a man who had 
not on a wedding-garment: 


12. And he saith unto him: 
Friend, how camest thou in 
hither not having a wedding- 
garment? And he was speech- 
less. 


13. Then the king said to 
the servants: Bind him hand 
and foot, and cast him out into 
the outer darkness ; there shall 
be the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 


14. For many are called, 
but few chosen. 
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11. EioedOav 8 0 Bactrevs 
OedoacOat Tors avaKerpevous, €l- 
Sev éxel dvOpwrrov ov« évdedupevov 
évoupa yapou. 


12. Kai rye adt@: ‘Eraipe, 
Tas elanrbes @de wn Exov Evdupa 
ydpou; “O dé édipoOn. 


13. Tore 6 Bactreds elev 
tois duaxovois: Anoavtes avTov 
modas Kal yeipas, ékBadete avTov 
eis TO oxdTos TO éE@TEpoY, Exel 
éxtat 0 KAavOmds Kal o Bpuvypos 
TOV dddvTMD. 


14. IlLoAdXol yap eiow KrnTOL, 
OArtryou S€ exAEKTOL. 


In the 7th verse of this text axovoas is added in D, C, X, 
AS Let al. 

In its main features this parable is identical with Luke XIV. 
16—24, which has been explained in this present volume. In 
the present parable the Lord adds the fact that some of those 
who were invited killed the servants of the king who invited 
them. The destruction of these murderers by the armies of 
the king is also proper to this parable. These features bring 
out the crimes of the Jews in dealing with the legates of God, 
even to their crime of delivering up to death the Son of God. 
The destruction of the murderers by the armies of the king 
represents the taking of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

That which is called in the parable of St. Luke a great 
supper is here called the marriage feast of theking’sson. Nothing 
else can be contemplated in both expressions but the kingdom 
of Heaven. Heaven is the marriage feast of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God with the Church. Frequently in Holy Writ the 
Church is called the spouse of Christ: ‘For I espoused you to 
one husband, that I might present you a pure virgin to Christ.” 
—II. Cor. XI. 2. 
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Now the Church is partly upon earth, and partly in Heaven ; 
but the parable has special reference to the militant Church. 

We have before described the moral import of the various 
excuses alleged by those who were invited. 

In declaring that the servants of the king gathered together 
both bad and good, it is indicated that both bad and good are 
found in the Church of God. Ina subsequent parable we shall 
develop this particular fact in the Church. 

It was a canon of etiquette of the East that a man appearing 
at a wedding feast, should be clad in a wedding garment. ‘To 
appear there without such garment betokened a lack of 
respect for the host. It was but natural and right that a man 
should in his habiliments show honor to the man whose guest 
he was. Oriental society had recognized that festive garments 
were demanded as a token of honor of the event; and hence the 
omission of those garments was a mark of dishonor. We do not 
believe that any certain form of garment is designated asa 
wedding garment. It was simply an obligation arising out of the 
nature of things to clothe one’s self in fitting garments to appear 
at the solemn festivity. To appear there in torn and soiled gar- 
ments was a mark of contempt of the event, and of the host. 

The king addresses the offender in a mild manner; he 
calls him friend, and asks to know the cause of the act of 
disrespect shown by the contemptuous disregard of proper dress. 
‘This shows forth that the judgment of God does not proceed out 
of anger. God can not be angry, as we conceive anger. The 
man is speechless because his act was unjustifiable; and in the 
judgment of God, man will be able to find no justification for his 
sins. ‘The sinner will see before him the records of his crimes 
so clearly that he will have no defense. He will see that it is 
not to gratify anger that the Judge passes the terrible sentence, 
but because justice demands it. ‘The justice that regulates the 
whole order of the universe makes the condemnation of the 
sinner imperative. 

Some have found a difficulty in the parable in the fact that 
the man’s punishment is out of proportion to his crime. He 
had violated a social propriety in the matter of dress; it would 
be right for such violation to eject him from the banquet ; but to 
bind his hands and feet; and to cast him where there would be 
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weeping and gnashing of teeth seems excessive. To answer this 
difficulty, we must take cognizance of the fact that in all those 
parables the main truth is not the natural event, but the moral 
truth illustrated thereby. The natural event is only a help to 
realize more fully the main truth. Now this being the case the 
natural fact at certain junctures loses its identity, and the great 
moral truth absorbs the whole narration, and stands forth alone. 

So in the present parable if we ask: Why is such terrible 
punishment meted out to a man who had appeared in improper 
garb at a marriage feast? ‘The answer is that here the act of the 
man is not adequate to represent the act of the sinner who has 
come into the Kingdom of Christ without that disposition of 
soul which the wedding garment symbolizes. At this point 
therefore we, in a certain sense, fix our minds on the real factor 
indicated by the man unprovided with a wedding garment. ‘The 
punishment is not inflicted on a man for a violation of a social 
propriety, but it is inflicted on the factor represented by that 
man. Such is the nature of figurative speech that this transition 
of the mind is supposed to take place wherever the nature of the 
facts demands it, and such transition is not difficult ; for the mind 
sees in every element of the natural fact the greater reality back 
of the figure. 

We must therefore recognize in the man cast out from the 
marriage feast the sinner in the Church. The wedding garment 
signifies the state of grace of the soul; it indicates faith, and 
love, and good works,—in a word, the state of holiness. ‘The 
sinner who is unprovided with this wedding garment of holiness 
is in the Church, but his presence there profits him nothing. 
He is not fit to be there; he is out of harmony with everything 
there ; he mars the congregation by his presence. If the great 
King should come at any moment, he would be compelled to 
cast him out of the company of the elect into the darkness and 
sufferings of hell. ‘The parable makes known to men that it is 
not enough to be in the Church in order to be saved; and it 
implies that it shall often be verified that men come into the 
marriage feast without the wedding garment. 

The state into which the man is cast certainly represents 
hell. It is a place of eternal darkness, of weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. It has been well said that we should often go down to 
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hell in thought during life, that we may not go down there in 
reality after death. We should in thought practice dying and 
going to judgment. The thought of hell is not a pleasant 
thought, and it is usually quickly dismissed from the mind. 
The power of rationalism is infecting the whole world; and 
rationalism discards hell. Hell is an unpopular theme. ‘The 
“itching ears” foretold by Paul demand a more pleasant 
message. But the words of Jesus shall not pass away. Many 
times, and in the clearest language, has Jesus declared that the 
unrepenting sinner’s portion shall be hell for all eternity. A 
mystery shrouds the dark abyss; but that is not a justification 
of man’s unbelief. We are surrounded on all sides by mysteries 
demanding an absolute trust in God, where reason fails. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the character of hell, as 
represented by the darkness here spoken of. If we were 
deprived of our sight in this life, how sad would be our lot? Butwe 
could, at least, look forward with hope to the end, and to the better 
life beyond, where our blindness would be taken away. But the 
darkness of hell has no end; it isa land of eternal darkness. 

In the parable the hands and feet of the rejected guest are 
bound, so that he must remain in the darkness where he is cast. 
In the moral application this represents the fixed and immutable 
state of the damned in hell. Out of hell there is no redemption. 
The lost souls realize that their unhappy state can never have an 
end, and this knowledge is inexpressible torture. In the darkest 
day of any sorrow that we have ever experienced on earth, we 
could feel that the sun was behind the clouds, and would shine 
again; but for the damned there is no such hope. This thought 
causes a despair which we can not realize. 

Hell is a land of weeping and gnashing of teeth. The 
weeping signifies the great sorrow for the loss of the Supreme 
Good: the gnashing of teeth indicates the mad despair at the 
hopelessness of the state. Wild shrieks of despair mingle with 
the blasphemous mockings of the demons. It is a land of hate. 
Lovers who have gone to hell through an illicit love will hate 
each other through all eternity. 

We sometimes hear that persons die together.by their own 
hand, in the expectation that they will be together in eternity. 
It isa foolish expectation: the damned do not love; they only 
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hate. ‘They hate God, and they hate all things. The thought 
of what they have lost is ever present. We all know what asad 
thought it is to realize in this life that we have lost some great 
opportunity. But such sorrow is lightened by the reflection 
that the loss is only temporal; as men say: “It’s all ima life 
time.” But the damned soul has lost all, and the loss is eternal. 
It is a spirit, and must be forever thinking, and through all the 
endless ages of eternity it must think these unhappy thoughts. 
Children who have been lost through the sins of their parents 
will be as so many Furies to torment those parents forever. 
There is never any peace, never any hope, never any love in hell. 

Our Lord tells us of a rich man in the flames of hell who asked 
for a drop of water to cool his tongue. The Lord spoke this in 
a parable, but what he said is applicable to any one of the 
damned. That drop of water has never been given, and can 
never be given. All the terrible features of hell fade into 
insignificence when compared to its eternity. The finite 
intelligence can not comprehend eternity. The utmost bounds 
of its possible comprehension must be a finite quantity. 
Comparisons help somewhat, but they do not represent the real 
nature of eternity. With two digits of our system of numeration 
we express the life time of aman. Three represent the length 
of empires. With four digits we express the number of years 
since the birth of Christ. Now ifa line of numbers began at 
the east and stretched across the whole expanse of Heaven, 
even to the west, and then turned and continued back to the 
east, and thus wound itself over the whole expanse of Heaven, 
it would express a sum that would far surpass the powers of our 
minds. But after the years expressed by such a number shall 
have passed, eternity will be beginning. ‘The distance from our 
earth to the sun is said to be ninety-five million miles. If an 
angel should take one grain of sand of our earth and bear it 
towards the sun at the rate of the millionth part. of an inch 
every million years, when that angel should have transported 
the whole of our great globe to the sun, eternity would be 
beginning. It is always beginning: never ending. How the 
thought of eternity heightens the glory of Heaven, and intensifies 
the terror of hell! And this is the Heaven that we are 
sacrificing for a brief possession of some creature of earth, or the 
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enjoyment of some passing pleasure. And there have been 
times in our lives when by sin we stood so in the displeasure of 
God that, if the summons of death had come, we would have 
been cast into hell. Had the blow fallen, what would have 
been our thoughts at this moment? Stop for a moment, and 
imagine yourself in hell; away from every loved one, alone in 
hell. The awful situation at first stuns us; we can not realize 
it. We all remember the Duke Clarence’s dream in the Tower: 

‘“O, no, my dream was lengthen’d after life ; 

O, then began the tempest to my soul! 

I pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cried aloud: ‘ What scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?’ 

And so he vanish’d: then came wandering by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud: 

‘Clarence is come: false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury ; 

Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments!’ 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Environ’d me about, and howled in mine ears 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

I trembling waked, and for a season after 

Could not believe, but that I was in hell, 

Such terrible impression made the dream.” 

How good it is, after such a reflection, or such a dream, to 
realize that it is not real? that we are yet in life, and have hope? 
But when a man sins mortally, that terrible fate might be his at 
an moment. In the state of sin, man belongs to hell. 

And there may have been times in our lives, when if the 
sleep of death had succeeded the taking rest in sleep, hell would 
not have been a dream, but an eternal reality. How wild the 
regret of the soul cast into hell? O, if it could only live 
over again! But it can not live over: there is one life, one 
death, one judgment, and then eternity. 
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How many have been hurled out of life suddenly into 
eternal hell! Not many years ago an explosion occurred in a 
factory in one of our cities, and a bolt of iron was shot high into 
the air; and it fell, and crushed the life out of a young man 
lying asleep by the side of a harlot. It is a fearful thing to sin ; 
for when a man sins, the snapping of the frail thread of life will 
cast him into hell. 

Our thoughts of hell are not right thoughts. With many 
itis an unpleasant subject, and is put out of their thoughts. 
Others think of it only to doubt its existence. And thus our 
lives are not tempered by the salutary fear that comes from 
such serious reflections. No doctrine has suffered more through 
the widespread unbelief of our times than the existence of hell. 
Not to speak of non-Catholics, even in the mind of many 
members of the Church, there are half formulated doubts 
concerning it. 

But its doctrinal basis is absolutely irrefragable. It is 
clearly revealed in Scriptures, defined by the Church, and has 
been the belief of the Church always. We must believe it. 
We must believe it in its personal relation to us, and we must 
convert our fear of hell into a horror of sin, which made hel’. 

Men differ in explaining the tenth verse of the present tuxt. 
Some believe that this verse relates only to the Jews. Thus 
Theophylactus: “It is shown therefore that the parable was 
proposed on account of the Jews, who were indeed called, but 
not chosen, because they obeyed not.” This view is also 
defended by Knabenbauer. Maldonatus goes to the opposite 
extreme by asserting that the greater number of the members of 
the Church will be condemned. We choose a middle course 
between these extremes. We hold it evident that this fourteenth 
verse is a conclusion drawn from the action of both classes who 
had been invited. Hence it contemplates both the Jews and the 
Gentiles. Moreover, as it applies to the Gentiles, it includes 
more than are actually in the Catholic Church. It includes the 
whole world ; for Christ died for all men, and wishes all men to 
be saved. The parable must not be too literally applied. In 
the parable not one of those first invited accepts the call; 
whereas, in fact many Jews, especially in the beginning, embraced 
Christianity, and died in sanctity. And so with the Gentiles, 
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_ not all who were called came into the Church. All were called : 
some entered. Finally, of those who entered some were found 
unprovided with the wedding garment of holiness befitting their 
state. ‘The parable first therefore establishes the fact that many 
men reject the call of God. Secondly, it establishes the fact 
that of those who do accept the call, and enter the Church, not 
all are saved. And then Christ draws the general conclusion 
that the multitude made up of all the nations of men who 
reject the call altogether, and of those who are unfaithful to 
their calling, is far greater than the multitude of the elect. ‘The 
contrast implied in the two terms employed by him, “many” 
and “few” indicates that they who are not chosen greatly 
outnumber those who are chosen. 

As this is a point of great importance in theological 
discussion, we wish to make our opinion as strong as possible. 
In the first place, therefore, no one can deny that the obvious 
sense of the fourteenth verse applies to both classes. "The Lord 
is explaining that terrible truth, that God rejects many men, and 
he gives the causes. Two great causes are assigned, the 
rejection of the call, and the unfaithfulness of some of those who 
accept. The parable is a universal presentation of truth. It 
contemplates the whole world. The marriage feast is the 
kingdom of Heaven, and to that kingdom the Jews were first 
invited, and then the call went out to all the nations of the earth. 
The chosen are those who accept that call, and are faithful to it; 
they who are called but not chosen are all that mighty host who 
either neglect the call, or who fail to keep the commandment 
of God in conformity with that call. This multitude is 
far greater than those who are chosen. This opinion is 
endorsed by St. Thomas, Cajetan, Salmeron, Jansenius, Lamy 
and others. 

The parable does not settle the question of the relative 
number of the reprobate and the chosen in the Church; but it 
establishes the fact beyond all doubt that of all humanity the 
chosen are few in comparison to those who are lost. ‘Though 
such a truth is terrible indeed, it is warranted by the testimony 
of history, and our own experience of the condition of human 
life in our own days. In all the nations of the world, they are 
the few who are serving God, and striving to gain Heaven. 
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Though the question is not answered here of the proportion 
of the chosen in the Church, we can not believe that the greater 
number of the members of the Catholic Church is lost. We 
are forced to concede that many of the children of the Church 
are lost, but we believe a much greater number are saved. 
However, the fact that one was cast out of the banquet hall of 
the king should keep us vigilant that we always have on the 


wedding garment of faith and holy living. 
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22. Kai axovcavtes eOavpa- 

\ > vd > ‘ > fol 
cay, Kal apévtes avtov amnrOav. 
15. Then went the Phar- 
isees, and took counsel how 


they might ensnare him in his 
talk. 


16. And they sent to him 
their disciples, with the Her- 
odians, saying: Master, we 
know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in 
truth, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the 
person of;men. 


17. Tellus therefore: What 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar, of 


not? 
18. But Jesus perceived 
their wickedness, and said: 


Why tempt ye me, ye hypo- 
crites ? 

19. Show me the tribute 
money. And they brought 
unto him a penny. 

20. And he saith unto 
them: Whose is this image 
and superscription ? 

21. They say unto him: 
Czesar’s. Then saith he unto 
them: Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. 

22. And when they heard 
it, they marvelled, and left 
him, and went their way. 


Joe 


13. And they sent unto 
him certain of the Pharisees 
and of the Herodians, that they 
might catch him in his talk. 


14. And when they were 
come, they say unto him: 
Master, we know that thou art 
true, and carest not for any 
one: for thou regardest not the 
person of men, but of a truth 
teachest the way of God: Is 
it lawful to give tribute unto 
Ceesar, or not? Shall we give, 
or shall we not give? 


15, But. he, knowing 
their hypocrisy, said unto 
them: Why tempt ye me? 


bring me a penny, that I may 
see at. 


16, And they brought it. 
And he saith unto them: 
Whose is this image and super- 
scription? And they said unto 
fina: Cossar’s: 


17. And Jesus said unto 
them: Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are 
God’s. And they marvelled 
greatly at him. 
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20. And they watched him, 
and sent forth spies, who 
feigned themselves to be right- 
eous, that they might take hold 
of his speech, so as to deliver 
him up to the rule and to the 
authority of the governor. 

21. And they asked him, 
saying: Master, we know 
that thou sayest and teachest 
rightly, and acceptest not the 
person of any, but of a truth 
teachest the way of God: 


22. Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute unto Ceesar, or 
not? 

23. But he perceived their 
craftiness, and said unto them: 
Show me a penny. 

24. Whose image 
superscription hath it? 
they said Cezesar’s. 

25. And he said unto them: 
Then render unto Czesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are 
God’s. 

26. And they were not able 
to take hold of the saying be- 
fore the people: and they mar- 
velled at his answer, and held 
their peace. 


and 
And 
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Ty e€ovela Tov Hyenovos. 
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24. Tivos éye eixova kal ému- 
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x 
Kal Oavpdoavtes 


atts i 
T) aToKpice avtod, éoiynoar, 


In the 16th verse of Matthew’s text Adyovras has the 
support of &, B, L, 27, the Peshito, Cureton’s Syriac, the 
Ethiopian version, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
C, D, X, A, II, et al. have Adyovtes. 
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In the 17th verse of Mark B and D omit avrojs after elev. 

In the 23rd verse of Luke’s text ri pe meipacere is omitted 
by &, B, L, et al., and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

These passages reveal one of the deepest plots which the 
Pharisees laid to entrap Jesus. It was concocted in a council 
convened by them for this purpose. Fearing that Jesus would 
recognize at once their dishonesty if they approached him, they 
select some of their disciples who feigned themselves to be very 
pious, and they associated with these certain men of the party 
called the Herodians. 

The Herodians are spoken of by Mark, III. 6, and that 
former reference and these parallel passsages are the only places 
in the New Testament where they are mentioned. Almost 
nothing is known of them. We are in entire ignorance of their 
origin and their principles. One thing we know that they were 
inimical to Christ. A probable conjecture is that they were 
political adherents of the Herodian dynasty. 

The delegation sent to Jesus first endeavor to ingratiate 
themselves by adulation. ‘That which they say to Jesus is true 
of him in the highest sense, but they uttered it not with sincere 
hearts, but only to induce him to fall into their trap; hence in 
their mind it was the basest flattery. Jesus did teach the way 
of God in truth, and did not regard the person of man in 
delivering truth and just judgment. The world stands greatly 
in need of his example in this regard. They are few who stand 
for truth and judgment fearlessly without regard to the person of 
any man. On the contrary, we find that most men modify their 
judgment in deference to the persons of the rich and influential. 
To do otherwise requires unworldliness; and most men are in 
large part worldly. The rich man sins, and no man dares to 
chide him; the poor man sins, and a hundred voices are raised 
against him. ‘The man of wealth and power is entertained and 
courted by those who should denounce him. Judges and juries 
wink at his crimes. ‘The average man has much moral cowardice 
in him. Most men love to have the favor of persons of power 
and social rank. We find few who stand for truth always. And 
not only in great matters of human society, but in the every day 
events of our lives is this verified. We are deferential to men of 
power, even though they be moral lepers. Even in ordinary 
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conversation, we sacrifice truth in order not to oppose some one 
whose favor we desire. Men come to us and express views in 
conflict with truth, and we are silent, when truth demands that 
we speak a denial. The cause of truth is often the unpopular 
side of an issue: we fear to oppose the popular opinions of 
society. We make compromises with the false thought of the 
day lest we lose the favor of men. Back of this are cowardice 
and selfishness. We need to arouse ourselves to a nobler 
devotion to principle by a study of the character of our divine 
Master, and of the characters of his saints. 

The disciples of the Pharisees and the Herodians propose to 
Jesus, whether it was lawful for a Jew to give tribute to Cesar, 
or not. ‘They hoped by this dilemma to force an opinion that 
would ruin him. If he judged that it was lawful to give that 
tribute, they would denounce him to the people as an emissary 
of Rome, disloyal to Israel’s law. If he judged that it was not 
lawful, they would accuse him before the Roman authorities as 
guilty of treason against the state. 

In Scriptural language the Roman Emperor is always 
termed Ceesar. 

There were two tributes imposed by Rome: a poll tax on 
every man, slave or freeman, anda land tax. It matters not 
which tax is here spoken of. 

In Deuteronomy, XVII. 15, in the law respecting the 
election of a king it is written: “Thou mayest not put a 
foreigner over thee, who is not thy brother.” That law 
regulated the free choice of a king in the days of Israel’s 
independence : it had no bearing on their condition, when they 
became, through their sins, vassals of the nations. In the days 
of their decline, very often Jeremiah exhorted them in the name 
of God to live in peace under the domination of the Babylonians. 
But the Jews were never peaceful under the foreign yoke. 
When they were worthy, God helped them to throw off that 
yoke. ‘Thus we see that the Maccabean line freed Israel from the 
yoke of the Seleucidz ; but when they sinned, God permitted them 
to be subjugated by the nations. Thus the Roman domination 
was permitted by God. It was the duty of the Jew, in that 
condition of things, to obey the laws of Rome which did not 
conflict with the laws of God. ‘The giving of tribute was such 
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a law, and in Jesus’ response it is really affirmed that it is lawful 
to pay the tribute to Rome; but it is presented in such a way 
that the plotters can not make of it a charge against him to the 
people. He calls fora piece of the tribute money. It was a 
Roman coin, bearing the image and superscription of the Roman 
Emperor. He forces them by a direct question to admit that 
the money was coined by Rome. It was a clear evidence of 
Rome’s supremacy. The coining of money has always been 
regarded as the exclusive right of the reigning government. 
Had the Roman government been overthrown at that point of 
Israel’s history, anarchy would have succeeded. It was clearly 
therefore God’s will that the Roman government should be 
recognized. The current money of Judea was Roman, and 
gave evidence that the Romans held there a legitimate 
government. 

At the same time, the question proposed to Jesus was not 
a political question, but a religious one. The question was 
whether it was against the law of God to pay tribute to the 
Roman government. Now, even if the Roman government were 
illegitimate, even though it were an unjust tyranny, as long as 
it was the only existing government, it was not opposed to the 
law of God to pay the tribute: yea, rather it was a duty to pay 
such tribute to preserve the public order. Had the authors of 
the question been honest, Jesus would have given a direct 
affirmative answer to the question. But the plot behind the 
question obliges him to present his answer in such a way that it 
can not be abused by the Pharisees. ‘The money of the country 
belonged to Rome. Rome had coined it, and sentit there. The 
people accepted it, and made it the medium of their exchange. 
The Roman government was there established, and had the right 
of a government which God recognizes. 

The Lord informs the plotters that he is aware that they 
are tempting him, “ he knew what was in man.” ‘This rebuke 
to the disciples of the Pharisees is an evidence of Jesus’ Divinity, 
while it served as another warning to those wicked men to turn 
from their evil way. 

There is a marvellous prudence in the Lord’s response. 
He decides the question fully, and yet does not commit 
himself. He simply commands to give to Cesar what belongs 
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to Cesar. He himself does not decide that tribute is one of 
these things; but by his question he forces them to declare that 
the tribute money is really Czesar’s. 

Jesus’ answer proclaims that the payment of the tribute 
conflicts not with the rights of God. God and the state are not 
antagonistic. God is the author of organized government. He 
created man with the capacity of forming organized governments. 
His Providence watches over governments, even though wicked 
men occupy the ‘places of power. Of course, God leaves much 
to the free acts of men in the matters of the governments of the 
world; but yet God is back of human society, and will not allow 
human society to be destroyed by any causes. Human 
government is inconceivable without authority, and where there 
is authority, there must be obedience. Hence man has a set of 
duties toward the state. The just laws of the state have the 
sanction of God. Jesus Christ here exhorts all men to observe 
the just statutes of the state. Man has other duties towards 
God, with which his duty to the state does not conflict. God is 
above the state; God’s forum is the forum of the conscience, 
the interior forum of the soul, whose acts only God can judge. 
Now the state, in its right conception, does not conflict with 
man’s duty to God. But by the perversity of man, every state in 
more or less degree contravenes the rights of God. In the great 
states of the world, the men who are in the ascendency are not the 
true followers of Jesus Christ. Hence the followers of Jesus have 
endured great persecutions from the various states of the world. 

Now in the conflict between the Church and the state, the 
Christian’s law is outlined here by Christ. ‘The Christian is to 
obey the state, whenever its laws do not conflict with the 
inalienable right of God. Man is never at a loss to determine 
just when obedience to the state ceases to be a duty. The issue 
is very plain. God’s sphere is well defined, and the sphere of 
the state is well defined. St. Paul commanded the Christians to 
obey all civil magistrates; but when the civil authority 
commanded him to worship the false gods of the state, he resisted 
unto death. The early Christians did likewise. The true 
Christians of England obeyed England’s laws until the impious 
Henry VIII. proclaimed himself the head of the Church, and then 
they rightly refused to recognize him in that capacity. 
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At times the Christian must accept and observe laws which 
are against the rights of his religion. Open resistance would be 
futile, and would disturb the public order to no effect. Of 
course, peaceful agitation, and the employment of legitimate 
methods are laudable. By such methods the great leader, 
Windhorst, caused the repeal of the most iniquitous laws in 
Prussia. Bysuch means O’Connellaccomplished the emancipation 
of the Catholics of Ireland. But there are times when the laws 
of the state conflict with some essential principle of man’s duty 


to God, and then man’s duty is to resist even to death. 
The Evangelists tell us that the enemies of Jesus were 
completely routed by the wisdom of his answer: they marvelled 


at him, and went away. 


MATT. XXII. 23—33. 
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23. On that day there came 
to him Sadducees, who say 
that there is no resurrection: 
and they asked him, 


24. Saying: Master, Moses 
said: If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall 
marry his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. 


25. Now there were with 
us seven brethren: and the 
first married and deceased, and 
having no seed left his wife 
unto his brother ; 

26. In like manner the 


second also, and the third, unto 
the seventh. 
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23. “Ev ty avactace, Tivos 
avuT@v éotat yuri; of yap émta 
éoryov avTny yuvatKka. 
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18. And there come unto 
him Sadducees, who say that 
there is no resurrection; and 
they asked him, saying: 


19. Master, Moses wrote 
unto us: If a man’s brother 
die, and leave a wife behind 
him, and leave no child, that 
his brother should take his 
wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. 


20. There were seven breth- 
ren: and the first took.a wife, 
and dying left no seed; 


21. And the second took 
her, and died, leaving no seed 
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27. And after them all the 
‘woman died. 


28. In the resurrection 
therefore whose wife shall she 
be of the seven? for they all 
had her. 


29. But Jesus answered and 
said unto them: Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. 


30. For in the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as 
angels in Heaven. 


31. But as touching the 
resurrection of the dead, have ye 
not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying: 

32. Iam the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the 
living. 

33. And when the multi- 
tudes heard it, they were aston- 
ished at his teaching. 


behind him; and the third 
likewise: 


22. And the seven left no 
seed. Last of all the woman 
also died. 


23. In the resurrection 
whose wife shall she be of 
them? for the seven had her 
to wife. 


24. Jesus said unto them: 
Is it not for this cause that ye 
err, that ye know not the 
Scriptures, nor the power of 
God? 


25. For when they shall 
rise from the dead, they neither 
matry, nor are given in mar- 
riage; but are as angels in 
Heaven. 


26. But as touching the 
dead, that they are raised ; have 
ye not read in the book of 
Moses, in the place concerning 
the Bush, how God spoke unto 
him, saying: Iam the God of 
Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 


27. He is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living: ye 
do greatly err. 


LUKE XX. 27—40. 


27. And there came to him 
certain of the Sadducees, they 
who say that there is no resur- 
rection; and they asked him, 
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28. Saying: Master, Moses 
wrote unto us, that if a man’s 
brother die, having a wife, and 
he be childless, his brother 
take the wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. 


29. There were therefore 
seven brethren: and the first 
took a wife, and died child- 
less ; 


30. And the second; 


31. And the third took her; 
and likewise the seven also left 
no children, and died. 


32. Afterward the woman 
also died. 


a>. ln the resurrection 
therefore whose wife of them 
shall she be? for the seven had 
her to wife. 


34. And Jesus said unto 
them: ‘The sons of this world 
marry, and are given in mar- 
riage: 


35. But they that are ac- 
counted worthy to attain to 
that world, and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage: 


36. For neither can they 
die any more: for they are 
equal unto the angels; and are 
sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection. 
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37- But that the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed, in 
the place concerning the Bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the 
God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 


38. Now he is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living: 
for all live unto him. 


39. And certain of the 
scribes answering said: Master, 
thou hast well said. 


40. For they durst not any 
more ask him any question. 
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In the 23rd verse of Matthew’s text the article o/ is inserted 
before A¢yor7es in N°, E, F, G, H, K, L, U, V, et al., and in the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions. In the 3oth verse 
tov @eov is added after dyyerou in I’, A, II, et al. & and L, and 
many cursive manuscripts have @eov. 

In the roth verse of Mark the singular réxvoy rests on the 
authority of &°, B, L, A, et al.; other authorities have the plural 
In the 21st verse &, B, C, L, A, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort endorse the reading pi xatadurov oréppa. In A, D, 
X, IT, 1, et al., we find «ai ove obtos adfxev oréppa. This 
reading is followed by both Latin versions, the Peshito, 
Philoxenian Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. The 
shorter form of the 22nd verse which appears in our text rests 
on the authority of §&, B, C, L, A, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, and the Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions In the 
23rd verse the phrase érav dvdorwow is found in A, X, Dye 
et al. It is endorsed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Armenian, and 
Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf. \&, B, C, D, L, 4, the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Peshito versions omit it, and it is rejected 
by Westcott and Hort. In the 27th verse vpeis odv is placed 
before woAv mAavaobe in A, D, X,T, II, et al., and in most of 
the cursive manuscripts. It is followed by both Latin versions, 


TEKVA. 
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the Sahidic, Peshito, Philoxenian, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions. It is rejected by &, B, C, L, A, k, the Bohairic 
version, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the 27th verse of Luke B alone has éanpwtwv: the others 
have éwnpoétncay. Our rendering of the 30th verse rests on 
&, B, D, L, 157, and the authorityjof Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. In verse 33 9 yur opens the sentence in B and L, and 
this is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

We have before described the sect of Sadducees, Vol. I. p. 
298. ‘Their fundamental tenet was that the souls die with the 
bodies, and that there is no resurrection. ‘These sectaries 
approach Jesus, and propose to him a concrete case wherein the 
resurrection of the dead was called into question. ‘They first cite 
the law of Deuteronomy, which reads thus: “If brethren dwell 
together, and one of them die, and have no son, the wife of the 
dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her husband’s 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of a husband’s brother unto her. And it shall 
be that the first born which she beareth shall succeed in the 
name of his brother who is dead, that his name be not blotted 
out of Israel.’—Deut. XXV. 5—6. Hence they propose a 
possible case where a woman should have been successively the 
wife of seven brothers. The number seven is chosen simply asa 
number large enough to bring out in strong relief the difficulty 
of establishing this woman’s relations of wife in the resurrection 
as they conceive it. 

The Lord answers that they are ignorant of the nature of 
the future state; and he assigns as a cause of this error their 
ignorance of the Scriptures. 

The question of the Sadducees is not an argument against 
the resurrection: it is simply a cunning sophism based upon a 
gross carnal conception of the future state. They reason thus: 
The successive deaths of the seven brothers made it possible for 
the seven in succession to have the same wife. Hence they all 
in succession acquired the relation and right of a husband to the 
woman. Now in the future state, when all arise to life, the 
Sadducees conceive all these relationships to revive. The woman 
can not be given to one, more than to another; and it would be 
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against all right that she should simultaneously be the wife of 
all. The question carries in itself a covert sneer at the 
doctrine of immortality, and a contempt of Jesus. 

Jesus first removes the misconception of the nature of the 
future state. The Sadducees were ignorant of the power of God 
which shall in the resurrection place man ina life not subject to 
the necessity of procreation, for which marriage is instituted. 

Luke brings out this point with great clearness. Marriage 
is instituted for the conservation of the human race. ‘The whole 
number of the human race which God decreed to create is not 
brought into being at once, but successively ; and marriage is the 
means of keeping up this succession until the number is complete. 

Some have drawn from the Savior’s words that marriage 
exists because men die. This is erroneous. Marriage would 
have existed, even had there been no sin, and consequently no 
death. Its necessity is founded in the fact that humanity was 
not all created at once. But in the resurrection all they 
so properly by St. Luke called the sons of the resurrection exist 
at the same time. The number is complete; death can not take 
any of them away; and they that are accounted worthy to attain 
to that world no longer exercise the office of marriage. Thus 
the angels were all created at once, and being not subject to 
death, they were not multiplied by generation. Now in the 
new condition of life that obtains in the resurrection, mankind 
enjoys a state of being equal in this respect to the angels. This 
is not to say that the distinction of sex is taken away in the 
resurrection. We arise in our individual bodies, and the woman 
will arise as a woman, and the manasa man. But the union 
of the sexes will no longer have place. The act of sexual 
intercourse was ordained only for the mortal phase of man’s life. 
It is a property of that phase of the flesh of which is said, that 
flesh and blood shall not possess the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
an act of the corruptible body; and when that great change takes 
place of which St. Paul speaks, then the incorruptible body puts 
away this property of its mortal state. Man does not become 
equal to an angel in nature; for the angel is a pure intelligence, 
and man becomes a being composed of a soul and a glorified 
body. But man becomes equal to an angel in condition, for he 
puts on incorruption, and lives a life similar to that of the angels. 
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The nature of our future life thus authentically revealed by 
the Redeemer may seem to some cold and uninviting. This 
comes from the fact that in the present phase of our being the 
sexual propensity is the radical basis of the love of the sexes. 
Here, where the commingling of the sexes is necessary for the 
propagation of the human race, an intense pleasurable sensation 
is attached to the act of sexual union. But if we lift up our 
minds to a higher plane of being, we can understand that an 
infinitely higher and grander act of love, and a state of perfect 
happiness can exist without the carnal union of the sexes. In 
our present state that pleasurable emotion and sensation comes 
from the exercise of the sexual organs, simply because the Author 
of nature has so disposed our mortal bodies; in the future life a 
happiness infinitely greater comes to man from higher causes 
proper to his new state of being; and in his new state of being 
the propensity to sexual intercourse is eliminated. ‘The highest 
form of love that ever existed between mere mortal man and 
mortal woman, and the highest happiness resulting from this are 
as nothing compared to the act of beatific love of the blessed in 
Heaven. We can not realize this by our natural instincts now, 
because we are of the earth, earthy; but we can reason up to it 
by absolute proofs. All the happiness that we receive here is by 
God’s ordination. He knows our natures with an infinite 
knowledge ; he knows what brings us happiness with an infinite 
knowledge. Now he is pledged to give to the saints in Heaven 
a happiness that man’s mind has never conceived. Infinite 
knowledge is able to find in what consists the highest happiness 
of a creature whom God created; infinite power is able to give 
that happiness to man; and infinite truth is pledged to give it. 

Now we are taught here that the marriage relation does 
not persevere in the resurrection. It gives place to a higher and 
better relation, a relation that unites all the great family of God 
in one great act of love of God and of each other. ‘There shall 
be no more selfishness, no more discord. It is a world of 
everlasting love and happiness. 

The Lord Jesus justly charges the Sadducees with ignorance 
of the Scripturesin denying the resurrection. In Jewish thought, 
and in the conception of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, and 
the resurrection of the body are considered as one and the same 
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thing. ‘The instinctive desire of immortality of humanity does 
not take the form of a desire that the soul might live forever 
separated from the body: it is a desire that the human person, 
the ego might live forever. That person is not a mere soul or a 
mere body ; but it is a being composed of soul and body. ‘The 
separation of the soul and body places that soul, in a certain 
sense, in an unnatural state. Of course, the power of God gives 
to that separated soul the perfect happiness of Heaven, but its 
state is not absolutely perfect until it is reunited to its proper 
body. In God’s primal plan no separation of soul and body was 
contemplated. It was sin that marred that perfect design, and 
necessitates the separation of soul and body in death. 

Now the entire body of the Scriptures speaks of a future 
state of life, a state of rewards and punishments. We believe 
that we would weaken our argument by citing any individual 
passage, for every sentence of Holy Writ proclaims the great 
truth. Of what profit was it to promise a Reedemer to Adam in 
Eden, if Adam’s nature was not capable of receiving the benefit 
of that Redemption? Whenever God speaks to man, the great 
idea of afuture life is the basis of his message. It was this 
assurance that filled the patriarchs with that faith of which St. 
Paul says: ‘These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar, and 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth. 
For they who say such things make it manifest that they are 
seeking after a country of their own. And if indeed they had 
been mindful of that from which they went out, they would 
have had opportunity to return. But now they desire a better 
country, that is a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed 
of them to be called their God: for he hath prepared for 
them a city."—-Heb. XI. 1316. This same clear faith ina 
future life pervades the Hagiographers, and the Prophets. It is 
the underlying idea of all books. 

As all the Jews exalted the books of Moses above all other 
inspired writings, the Lord draws an argument from the 
revelation of God to Moses, recorded in Exodus III. 2—6. ‘There 
God declares: “I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” The force of this 
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argument lies in the fact that it would be absurd for God to 
designate himself as the God of three beings who had utterly 
ceased to exist. 

We know from Acts, XXIII. 8, that “the Sadducees held 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” Hence 
they strove to sweep away, not only the resurrection of the body, 
but the immortality of the soul. The Lord in his argument 
contemplates the twofold error. In their view a man at death 
absolutely ceased to be. Why then should God in the most 
solemn way proclaim himself the God of the great patriarchs, if 
these ceased to have any being? Certainly the solemn words of 
God mean to proclaim him the God of some existing thing. He 
could not proclaim himself the God of dead beings, if these have 
no further existence. The words of God, therefore, proclaim his 
relationship to beings that live; and since they no longer live 
in this mortal life on earth, the conclusion is that they live unto 
God, awaiting the resurrection. ‘There is more power in this 
argument than at first sight appears. It ought to have been 
acceptable to every Jew. It was the record of God’s vision to 
their great founder. It asserted the immortality of the great 
founders of their race. It gave to these faithful patriarchs 
eternal life, and the glory of being men of whom God is pleased 
to call himself their God. It is no small glory for a man that 
God should appear to men, and proclaim himself the God of such 
aman. And how absurd it would all be, if that very man had 
no existence? ‘The more we contemplate these words, the more 
the conviction fixes itself in our minds, that God could not have 
thus spoken, unless these patriarchs were living beings in that 
great world where all live unto him. 

The force of his words forced even. from a scribe, who 
stood by, the declaration that Jesus had answered rightly. ‘There 
was a deadly hatred between the scribes and the Sadducees. 
The scribes were the associates of the Pharisees, and the bitterest 
contention reigned between the two bodies of sectaries. The 
basis of this hatred was both social and doctrinal, and the 
doctrinal point which divided them was precisely the question 
of the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection. ‘There 
was a bitter rivalry between them; and the Sadducees set 
out to entrap Jesus, that they might have this credit over 
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the other sect. 


o/t 


Hence, though the scribes hated Jesus, this 


representative of their body is well pleased that Jesus confounds 


the rival sect. 


The multitudes hear the great response of Jesus, and they 
are astonished at his teaching; and, at the same time, the 


Sadducees are humbled in their sight. 
and they dare not ask the Lord any more questions. 


They are put to shame, 
They are 


not converted to the truth, but they fear the truth, so that they 
are unwilling to expose themselves to a further defeat. 
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34. But the Pharisees, when 
they heard that he had put the 
Sudducees to silence, gathered 
themselves together. 


35. And one of them, a 
lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him: 

36. Master, which is the 
great commandment in the 
Law? 


37. And he said unto him: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. 


38. This is the great and 
first commandment. 


39. And asecond like unto 
itis this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


40. On these two com- 
mandments hangeth the whole 
Law, and the Prophets. 
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28. And one of the scribes 
came, and heard them question- 
ing together, and knowing 
that he had answered them 
well, asked him: What com- 
mandment is the first of all? 


29. Jesus answered: ‘The 
first is: Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God, the Lord is 
one: 


30. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. 


31. The ‘second! sis | thics 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than 
these. 


32. And the scribe said 
unto him: Ofa truth, Master, 
thou hast well said that he is 
one; and there is none other 


but he: 


33. And to love him with 
all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all 
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the strength, and to love his 
neighbor as himself, is much 
more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices. 


34. And when Jesus saw 
that he answered discreetly, he 
said unto him: ‘Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God. 
And no man after that durst 
ask him any question. 


In the 39th verse of Matthew’s text B has the singular 
teading devtépa ouolws: the other authorities add avn. 

In verse 30 of Mark’s text attn mpdétn évtory is added in 
A, D, K, U, UW, T, et al. This reading is adopted by both 
Latin versions, the Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian. In verse 
31 Sevrépa ait is the text of &, B, L, D, the Sahidic, Bohairic, 
and Revised Oxford Bible; other authorities add ouola, In 
verse 32 els éotiv o Beds is found in D, E, F, G, H, in most 
codices of the Vulgate, in the Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian 
versions. The other authorities omit the o @ecs, In verse 33 
the phrase é& dds Tis Wuyijs is inserted in A, D, X, I, II, et al., 
and in the Vulgate, Sahidic, Peshito, Philoxenian, Gothic, and 
Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by §&, B, L, A, the Bohairic, 
and Armenian versions, the Revised Oxford Edition, and by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

Some have thought that the event here narrated by 
Matthew and Mark is the same as that narrated by Luke X. 
25—28; but we can not accept this. There is some similarity, 
but the points of differentiation are clear. The order of the 
event in Luke is different from that in the other two, and this is 
not a mere accidental order; for it is clear that the event 
narrated by Matthew and Mark arose out of the preceding 
interview between Jesus and the Sadducees. In Luke Jesus 
compels the lawyer to answer his own question ; whereas, in 
Matthew and Mark, Jesus himself delivers his response. It is 
not strange that on two occasions Jesus should be interrogated 
on the great commandment of the Law. 
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But we have also a difficulty to solve, a discrepancy that 
exists between Matthew and Mark in the relation of this event. 
Matthew clearly states that a lawyer asked Jesus the question to 
tempt him. Mark says nothing of a design to tempt Jesus, but 
introduces a scribe who accepts with a hearty good will Jesus’ 
answer, and receives from Jesus the kind expression that he is 
not far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

Now, in the first place, there is no discrepancy in the fact 
that Matthew calls the questioner a lawyer, and Mark calls him 
ascribe. ‘The scribes were the expounders of the Mosaic law, 
the lawyers of Israel. ‘They formed that part of the Pharisaic 
sect who devoted themselves to the study of the Mosaic Law as 
a profession. 

There was a rivalry between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees even in their attempt toentrap Jesus. The Pharisees 
exulted that their bitter rivals, the Sadducees, had been shamed 
before the people by the great Teacher, and they gather 
themselves together to devise means to accomplish what the 
Sadducees had failed to do. If they could now entrap Jesus, 
their victory would be enhanced by the previous defeat of the 
Sadducees. 

One of their scribes, who had been witness of the defeat of 
the Sadducees, addresses this present question to Jesus. The 
very nature of the question shows that it was addressed with a 
dishonest intention. Every Israelite knew that the first great 
commandment in the Law was to adore the one true God, and 
to love him. The scribe, therefore, came to Jesus to tempt him. 
We believe that he was appointed by the Pharisees to conduct 
the attack on Jesus. But the power of Jesus’ words changed him 
somewhat. He did not merit to hear from Jesus that sentence 
of peace: “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” but he is brought 
to recognize that Jesus is a teacher of truth. For the greater 
confusion of the Pharisees, the very man whom they appointed 
to put down Jesus is forced to acknowledge him. ‘Though the 
man had set out at the instigation of the Pharisees to tempt 
Jesus, he was not so utterly dishonest as they. Being brought 
face to face with the Incarnate Truth, he yields to its power, and 
turns his attempt to entrap Jesus into an open acknowledgment 
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of the truth of Jesus’ teaching. It was the first step in his 
conversion. Whether or not he followed that light that there 
broke upon his soul, only God knows. 

We have now to inquire in what particular feature of the 
question consisted the temptation of Christ. It wasa very plain 
question, a question that might have been addressed to a child 
who was learning the first rudiments of the Law. 

They who have madea study of the Targums, and the 
Talmud tell us that the Rabbis enumerated six hundred and 
thirty precepts of God. These they divided into greater and less 
commandments. ‘The greater were in-number two hundred and 
forty-eight, to agree with the number of bones in the human 
body. ‘The less were three hundred and sixty-five, equal to the 
number of days in the year. Some believe that the scribe 
wished to involve Jesus in the maze of Rabbinic opinions 
concerning these precepts. They were master sophists, and this 
would furnish an apt field for their sophistry. 

But we believe that there is a deeper plot revealed in the 
question of the scribe. The first commandment of. the 
decalogue was the warrant of Israel’s monotheistic worship. In 
it Yahveh demanded absolute exclusive worship for himself. It 
was not merely the first in the order of enumeration; it was first 
in importance; it was the basis on which all the religion 
and the commandments of God rested. That great basic 
‘commandment is solemnly enunciated in Deuteronomy: “ Hear, 
O Israel: Yahveh, our God, is one Yahveh: and thou shalt love 
Yahveh, thy God, with all thy heart and all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. And these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be upon thy heart: and thou shall teach them 
diligently to thy children, and shall talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them fora sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between thy eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 

door posts of thy house, and upon thy gates.” —VI. 4—9. 

Now, the Jews strove to justify the rejection of Jesus Christ 
on the authority of this commandment. They declared that the 
claims of Jesus conflicted with the exclusive character of the 
God of Israel. By this one characteristic the religion of the 
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Jews was distinguished from all the pagan religions, that the 
God of Israel was one. But Jesus declared himself the Son of 
God, equal to the Father. This was the great stumbling block 
of the Jews, that a man should lay claim to be the Son of God, the 
equal of Yahveh. It is a mystery to us also, but we accept it as 
a mystery; and they would have been led by the Spirit to accept 
this great truth, had they not sinned against that Spirit of truth. 

Now it seems clear to us that the scribe wished to obtain 
from Jesus a statement of this first commandment, in order to 
bring him into contradiction with it. The question that 
perhaps he had framed to propose next was: “If the true God be 
one, how therefore dost thou make thyself the Son of God, 
existing from all eternity, equal to the Father?” 

Jesus shows them that he is not afraid of any conclusion of 
the Mosaic Law. He sets forth in all its emphasis the great 
monotheistic command. 

We must remark here that St. Mark has the fuller account : 
St. Matthew condensed the answer. 

And then, strange to say, the scribe dares not put the 
further question. He is overpowered by the power of Jesus, 
and can only give expression to his admiration of the great 
Teacher. 

The moral import of the answer of Jesus is most important. 
To the great command of love of God he unites the command 
of love of neighbor, from Leviticus, XIX. 18: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself: I am Yahveh.” ‘These two great 
commands contain in themselves all man’s duties. If man loves 
God with all the powers of his soul, he will do no sin. All the 
commandments can be reduced to these two heads; all the laws 
of righteousness are in them contained. 

Man has duties towards himself, but these are never 
violated through a lack of love of self. The love of self is the 
great basic instinct of nature, and needs no command to assert 
itself. Hence none of the commandments specifically refers to 
our duties to ourselves. The reason is that we move instinctively 
to love our beings, and to procure our good. Now the specific 
sins against ourselves are the sins against nature, and the sins 
against our life. The Lord does not speak of a commandment 
regulating these, because he contemplated only God’s positive 
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law, as expressed in the commandments. He did not enter into 
details, but expressed the two great comprehensive principles of 
human conduct. He made love the soul of man’s duty, the 
two-fold love of God and the neighbor. Regarding the sins 
against self, provision is made by the law of nature; and 
moreover, all sins against self can be reduced to the head of 
violations of our duty to God. If we sin against our life, we 
violate God’s dominion over our life; we rebel against God’s 
will. If we sin against nature, we violate the laws which he 
framed to regulate nature. No man who loved God as he ought, 
and who loved his neighbor as himself, ever sinned against his 
life, or against nature. 

When we read the solemn words of these two commandments, 
and then contemplate the condition of society, we must admit 
that they are generally disregarded. Society gives no sign that 
it recognizes these two commandments as the principles of its 
action. God is removed far off from society, and the money-god 
has his temples throughout the land. ; 

God created us in the high estate of man. He could have 
made us insensate stones, or trees. He could have left us in 
our original nothingness. But through love he created us. As 
the glad thrill of the consciousness of being moves our inmost 
soul, it should carry with it an intense act of love of God who 
gave us our being. How we shudder to think of annihilation? 
of falling back into the chaos, out of which the creative power 
of God drew us? How good it is to think that we have being? 
and that for all eternity we shall have being? How can we 
forget the God who gave us this being? in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being? But God’s love did not stop here. 
He prepared a kingdom for us, the kingdom of Heaven. And 
when we had lost our right to this kingdom, he redeemed us by 
the death of his only Son. Every day we receive mercies and 
graces from him. He hasappointed angels to watch overus. He 
receives all our petitions, and gives us what is best for us. He 
wishes us to be close to him for all eternity, in Heaven, the home 
of God. And at every step he declares to us his love of us. 

And yet man turns away from God for other loves. Man 
turns away from God for the love of this world; for this world 
of which he is a tenant fora few years. With method, energy, 
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and perseverance men devote their whole beings to the worship 
of this world. ‘They toil and suffer to possess some part of its 
goods. How glad they are when they succeed in any worldly 
enterprise? Their souls are busy, but God is not among the 
objects on which they spend their powers. ‘Their souls are 
really strangers to God. All the great interests of eternity are 
set aside, crowded out by the hard, selfish world. What a sad 
spectacle! The soul which belongs to eternity forgets its high 
estate, and comes down and makes itself the slave of matter. 
And then the end comes; and the soul finds itself thrown into 
its own proper world, the world of eternity, with nothing to 
offer its Creator. It has wasted the time of its probation in 
loving clay idols; it has mistaken the aim of its first life. How 
bitter it is for it to look forward to that endless duration of 
eternity that stretches out before it? which shall be for it an 
eternity of regret and pain. 

Other men turn away from the love of God through mere 
listless apathy. ‘They have no aims, no thoughts worthy of 
men. The low, vulgar things of life content them. They 
“approach very close to the brute creation. They follow their 
fleshly lusts, and never think beyond time. 

But perhaps we say that we are loving God. It may be 
that we give him something, but is it the best of our lives? 
Our love of God should be a supreme act of appreciation. That 
is to say, we should bind our souls to God as to a possession of 
infinite worth, a being without which our lives are a blank. 
All our innate desire to be something, and to have something, 
should be focused upon God. We should think of him as a 
possession. We should train our souls to feel the glad 
consciousness of possessing the Infinite Good. He should never 
be removed from our thoughts. No other interest should be 
allowed to thrust itself between God and us. The soul by 
developing its interior life should become able to feel the 
voiceless, invisible presence of God. ‘The soul should rest on 
God. ‘This higher life expands the soul. It comes to look with 
disgust upon the lower aims of life. ‘The presence of God, even 
as he manifests himself here, is sweet. It becomes a delight to 
pray, to do deeds of righteousness. The soul is at peace; it 
looks up into the face of God with an infinite abandonment of 
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self. Mysterious intimations come to it, notes of Heaven. 
How much better is this than the fever of the world, which 
ends with disappointment on the verge of the grave? 

The specification of “all thy heart,” “all thy soul,” “all 
thy mind” and “all thy strength”, emphasizes the obligation of 
employing all the resources of one’s being in the act of love. 
The several phrases do not establish distinct acts of man’s being, 
but they demand that the whole being be devoted to the highest 
act of which it is capable. 

God not alone binds us to himself with the bond of love, he 
wishes also to bind us to each other with the act of love of 
neighbor. A practical rule is given us: we are to love the 
neighbor as ourselves. Much has already been said on this 
theme in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the parable of the 
good Samaritan. We are not asked to love our fellow man as 
much as ourselves. The law is simply this: in all our 
judgments of our neighbor, and in all acts towards him, we are 
to put into effect the golden rule: To do unto him as we would 
that he should do unto us. It is a practical and perfectly 
adequate rule. In all the relations of life, when seeking to 
know our duty towards our neighbor, we should put ourselves 
in his place, and do unto him as we would that another should 
do to us, if the tables were turned. ‘This love will be impossible 
of fulfillment, unless it is informed by the love of God. Hence 
the great act of the love of God is proposed as the soul’s first 
great duty, and this love supports the love of the neighbor. 
For the neighbor often in himself considered forfeits the right 
to be loved; and then the only motive that can move the soul 
to show mercy and love to such an unworthy one is the love of 
God. ‘The supreme love of God must be the first principle of 
everything in the life of the perfect man. 


MATT. XXII. 41—46. MARK XII. 35—37. 
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43. Aéye avrois: las ov 
Aaveld év mvevpatt Kadet avtov 
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44. Eimev Kupios to Kuplo 
pov: 
dv 06 Tors éyOpots cov broKdTw 
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TOV TOOWV GOV; 


45. Hé oty Aaveld karei av- 
tov Kupiov, mas vids avrod 
€OTLV; 

46. Kal ovdeis edvvato arro- 
KpiOjvat avT@ Adyov, ovde éTdA- 
pnoer Tis at éexeivns THS Huépas 
ETEPWTHTAL AVTOY OvKETL, 

41. Now while the Phar- 
isees were gathered together, 
Jesus asked them a question, 
saying: 

42. What think ye of the 
Christ? whose son is he? They 
say unto him: The son of 
David. 


43. He saith unto them: 
How then doth David in the 
Spirit call him Lord, saying: 


44. The Lord said unto my 
Lord: Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I put thy enemies 
underneath thy feet? 


45. If David then calleth 
him Lord, how is he his son? 


46. And no one was able 
to answer him a word, neither 
durst any man from that day 
forth ask him any more ques- 
tions. 


Marr. XXII. 41—46; Mark XII. 35—37. 


Kaéicov 


éx SeEiav pov, ews av 0 Tovs 


Kupios t@ Kupio pov: 


éyOpovs cou broxdtw Tav To}aY 
cov. 


37: 


‘ lol g] XN 
Kvpiov, kai modev avrod éotiv 


Avros Aaveld Xéyer avtov 


vids; Kal 0 Todds dyxXOS NKOVEV 
> lal id / 
avTov ndéws. 


35. And Jesus answered 
and said, as he taught in the 
temple: How say the scribes 
that the Christ is the son of 
David? 


36. David himself said in 
the Holy Spirit: The Lord 
said unto my Lord: Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make 
thy enemies the foot-stool of 
thy feet. 


37. David himself calleth 
him Lord; and whence is he 
his son? And the common 
people heard him gladly. 
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LUKE XX. 41—44. 


41. And he said unto them: 
How say they that the Christ 
is David’s son? 

42. For David himself saith 
in the book of Psalms: ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord: Sit 
thou on my right hand, 


43. Till I make thy ene- 
mies the foot-stool of thy feet. 

44. David therefore calleth 
him Lord, and how is he his 
son? 


7 
41. Kiésev 8& mpds avrovs: 
Il@s Aéyouow tov Xpiotov elvar 
Aaveld viov; 


42. Avrtos yap Aaveld rAéye 
év BiBXw warpav: Eimev Kv- 
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43. “Eas dy 0@ rovs éxOpovs 
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44. Aaveid ody adtov Kvpiov 
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In verse 44 of Matthew’s text tmoxatw tay moday is 
supported by &, B, D, G, L, U, Z, T, et al., and by the Peshito, 
Sahidic, Bohairic, and Revised Oxford Edition of the Protestant 
Pipiewet i HH, KMS, U, VyA, i et al.) the two Latin 
versions, the Armenian, and Ethiopian versions have wzo7déuop. 
In the 45th verse €v mvevpats is added in D, K, M, A, II, et al. 

In verse 36 of Mark, tomddiov Tov vrodwy is found in &, A, 
L, X, IT, A, I, et al., in most of the cursive manuscripts, in both 
Latin versions, in the Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and in 
the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem. It is also approved by 
Tischendorf, and adopted by the Revised Edition of the 
Protestant Bible. B, D, 28, and the two Egyptian versions 
have troxata TaY TrodMY. 

These texts record the last discourse of Jesus in the Temple. 
A large multitude is assembled, and the Pharisees are present in 
great numbers. They had expected to entrap Jesus in the 
cunning question about the tribute money, but their trick 
recoiled on themselves, and they are put to shame before the 
people. Jesus now addresses to them a question concerning the 
Messiah. It is evident that the Pharisees had distorted the idea 
of the Messiah into the idea of a mere temporal monarch, a 
descendent of David, who should raise Judzea out of her 
thraldom, and make it a great nation. They removed all 
motion of a divine character from the Messiah. The great 
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spiritual order of the New Dispensation was an unknown world 
to them.’ Their Messiah was not to be the Son of God, 
consubstantial with the Father, but a great king of this world, 
who should fulfill the ambitious worldly hopes of Israel. With 
these false ideas they deceived the people, so that Israel was 
unprepared to receive the Messiah from the fact that she had not 
contemplated him in his true character. 

All Israel acknowledged that the Messiah should be David’s 
Son. ‘The Davidic descent of the Messiah is a leading thought 
in all the Messianic Psalms and Prophecies. Thus it is written 
in the Eighty-ninth Psalm (Vulg. 88), 35—36: 

“Once have I sworn by my holiness ; 
I will not lie unto David ; 
His seed shall endure for ever, 
And his throne as the sun before me.” 

Isaiah is more explicit: “‘ For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given; and his government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of 
his government and of peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, and to 
uphold it with judgment and righteousness from henceforth 
even forever.”—IX. 6—7. This great prophecy not only 
proclaims the Davidic descent of the Messiah, but in the clearest 
terms declares his Divinity. 

Jeremiah also announces the Messiah as David’s Son: 
“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous shoot, and he shall reign as King and deal 
wisely, and shall execute judgment and justice in the land. In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and 
this is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord, our 
justification.” —X XIII. 5—7. ' 

Every man in Israel had recognized this truth. Son of 
David was with them a usual appellation of the Messiah. Even 
the blind beggars of Jericho addressed Jesus as the Son of David. 
Now it was not the intention of Jesus to repudiate his Davidic 
sonship. ‘The error was not in placing him the Son of David 
according to the flesh ; but the error was to consider him as the 
mere human son of David, and to deny his Divinity. Jesus was 
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the Son of David, but he was also the Son of God. As the mere 
human son of David, Jesus could not save the world. It was the 
divine sonship that wrought the world’s Redemption. 

Two errors, therefore, existed in Pharisaic Opinion. First 
they conceived a false idea of the Messiah that was to eae 
believing that he would be merely a great King of this world, . 
man who would come in God’s name, but who would not be 
God. Secondly, they erred in refusing to acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah. In his present address to them, Jesus treats only of 
the first error. Prescinding for the moment from his own 
character, he offers them an argument from the Psalms for the 
Divinity of the Messiah. 

The Lord quotes from the CX. Psalm (Vulg. 109), first 
verse. The sentence stands thus in the original : 

“Yahveh said to my Lord (1}}9&): Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thy enemies the footstool of thy feets” 

Variants exist in the Gospels regarding the second clause. 
Some of the codices have “the footstool of thy feet;? others 
have ‘“‘— underneath thy feet.” Both phrases express the same 
thought, and the inspired writers were free to use either expression. 

The term i788 by which David in the psalm designates the 


Messiah can be used of God and of men. It was the common 
name for lord, which we also attribute to God and to men. It 
is the context that determines whether the term refers to God or 
to men. Now the Savior’s argument is built on the following 
basis. David, the great king of Israel, looking forward with 
prophetic eye through the ages of time, sees the great glory of 
the Incarnate Word, as he returns to his Father, after the 
accomplishment of the Redemption. Everything in the 
utterance clearly indicates that David, in calling the Messiah 
Lord, declares thereby the Messiah’s superiority over himself. 
It is also manifest that this superiority is greater than that 
which raises one man above another. If the Messiah had been 
merely the human son of David, David could not acknowledge | 
in him the superiority expressed by this title. David was the 
greatest of Israel’s kings. The glory of Solomon was great, but 
he does not occupy the place in Holy Writ given to David. By 
God’s own declaration, David was exalted above every human 
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eminence. His throne was made the type of Heaven. But in 
the passage quoted from this psalm, it is evident that David 
gives to the Messiah an eminence compared to which his own 
exaltation is as nothing. Now, in the psalm, it is not merely 
David who is speaking. As Mark very accurately records, 
Christ declared that David said these words in the Holy Spirit. 
Hence they have the absolute force of a direct message from 
Heaven. They are the prophetic declaration of a man inspired 
by the Holy Ghost that the Messiah is above all men, that he is 
the Lord of lords, and King of kings. It is not the most 
powerful argument of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, but it hada 
peculiar force against the Pharisees, who professed to accept the 
teachings of the Old Testament. The authority of David was 
held in high regard by every Jew, and this passage clearly made 
David a witness of the Divinity of the Son of God. David spoke 
in the Spirit of God, and clearly acknowledged in the Messiah 
the superiority of Divinity. 

Turning now to consider the Psalm in itself, we are 
persuaded that it is Davidic. Its title ascribes it to David; in 
style it is similar to the other Davidic Psalms; and every 
intrinsic evidence confirms its Davidic origin. But greater than 
all this is the Lord’s authority. If it were not David who 
uttered these words, the Lord would not bea true teacher. ‘The 
whole force of the argument lies in the specific fact that 
David, the father of the Messiah, calls him Lord. Now if it be 
not David who uttered these words, the argument loses all point ; 
it becomes a mere juggling of words. 

St. Peter adds his authority. In the Acts, II. 34—36, he 
speaks thus: 

“The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet. 

Let all the house of Israel, therefore, know assuredly, that 
God hath made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.” St. Peter bears witness to the Davidic character of 
the Psalm, and he also founds an argument on the title of Lord 
given to the Messiah by David. 

The throne of God is a symbol of his almighty power and 
infinite dominion. ‘The sitting of the Messiah at the right hand 
of God is an anthropomorphic figure to declare that the Second 
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Person of the blessed Trinity is associated with the Eternal 
Father in an equal power and dominion. Deep is the mystery 
of the Trinity of God; and that awful mystery has been 
intensified by the Incarnation. The human mind is helpless 
before that complex mystery that the Word was made flesh, and 
exists for eternity ina glorified body, without altering the 
eternally fixed nature of the Trinity. ‘The thoughts of a man 
are high; but the things of God are higher, infinitely higher. 

If there was no light, we could see nothing. The objects 
would be there, but we could not see them. How foolish it 
would be for us to deny that these objects existed, because we 
could not see them? And so when the light of Heaven in all its 
effulgence shines upon us, we shall see many things that are now 
a dark void. We shall not deny the existence of these entities, 
because we can not see them out of the gloom of this world; but 
we shall believe and wait in hope for the clear vision of God, 
which shall no more pass away. 

The placing of the enemies of Christ as the footstool of his 
feet signifies the complete subjugation of the enemies of Christ 
to his power. During the time that the Church militant exists 
upon earth, this subjugation is not completely accomplished. 
The world persecutes the Kingdom of Christ, and inflicts great 
sufferings upon it. But when the great new order of things 
shall have been established, then death will be abolished, and 
all powers shall be forced to acknowledge Christ as the King of 
the universe. In the words of St. Paul: “In the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow of beings in Heaven and beings on earth 
and beings under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—Philipp. 
II. 1o—1I. 

This interview marks a final victory of Christ over the 
Pharisees. ‘They dared nevermore engage Jesus in discussion. 
His superior wisdom baffled these hypocrites; but thenceforth 
they thought only to kill him. 


MATT. XXIII. 1—39. 


1. Then spake Jesus to the 1. Tére “Inaods édAdAnoev 
multitudes and to his disciples, tols dyAous Kai Tois waOntais av- 
saying : TOU, A€yov: 
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2. ‘The scribes and the Phar- 
isees sit on Moses’ seat: 


3. All things therefore 
whatsoever they bid you, these 
do and observe; but do not ye 
after their works; for they say, 
and do not. 


4. ‘Yea, they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders; but they themselves 
will not move their finger. 


5. But all their works they 
do for to be seen of men: for 
they make broad their phylac- 
teries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments, 


6. And love the chief place 
at feasts, and the chief seats in 
the synagogues, 


7. And the salutations in 
the marketplaces,-and to be 
called of men, Rabbi. 


8. But be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your teacher, 
and all ye are brethren. 


9g. And call no man your 
father on the earth: for one is 
your Father, who is in Heaven. 


10. Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your master, 
even the Christ. 
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> a A ~~ 
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guraxTHpia avTav, Kal peyanv- 
vovol Ta KpdoTreda, 


6. Dirodar 5é THY TpwToKAL- 

ri > o Fe \ 
clav év tois Selrvows, Kal tas 
mpwtoxabedpias év tais cuvayo- 
yais, 


7. Kal rods domacpots év 
tails ayopais, Kal KareloOar vd 
Tov avOpatrwr, “PaBBel. 

8. ‘Tueis Sé ph KrAnOFRTE 
‘PaBBel: cis yap éotw tyov 6 
diddoKanos, wavtes 5é tpueis &der- 
gol éote. 


9. Kal matépa pi xadéonte 
buadv eri TAS yAs: els ydp éorwv 
vpev o Ilathp 6 ovpanos. 

10. My» 6€ KAnOAre KaOnyn- 


Tal, tt Kal NS UM@V é 
, OTL KaOnynTHS Lmav éotw els 
o Xpuords. 
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11. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your ser- 
vant. 


12. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled ; 
and whosoever shall humble 
himself shall be exalted. 


13. But woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! because ye shut the 
the kingdom of Heaven against 
men: for ye enter not in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering in to enter. 


[r4. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye devour widows’ houses, even 
while fora pretence ye make 
long prayers; therefore ye shall 
receive greater condemnation. | 


15. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte; and when 
he is become so, ye make him 
twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves. 


16. Woe unto you, ye blind 
guides, who say: Whosoever 
shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor. 


17. Ye fools and blind: for 
whether is greater, the gold, or 
the temple that hath sanctified 
the gold? 
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c i lal 
11, “O &€ pelSov budv, éorar 
Uua@v SidKovos, 
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XN © 
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18. And: Whosoever shall 
swear by the altar, it is noth- 
ing; but whosoever shall swear 
by the gift that is upon it, he 
is a debtor. 

19. Ye blind: for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar 
that sanctifieth the gift? 


20. He therefore that swear- 
eth by the altar sweareth by 
it, and by all things thereon. 


21. And he that sweareth 
by the temple, sweareth by 
it, and by him that dwelleth 
_ therein. 


22. And he that sweareth 
by the Heaven, sweareth by 
the throne of God, and by him 
that sitteth thereon. 


23. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone 
the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and 
faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left 
the other undone. 

24. Ye blind guides, who 
strain out the gnat, and swal- 
low the camel. 


25. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye cleanse the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full from ex- 
tortion and excess. 
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24. ‘Odnyol tuprot, Swardé- 
ovtTes TOV K@OVwTA, THY S€ Kad~N- 
ov KataT ivovTes. 


25. Ovai tpiv, ypaypareis 
kai Dapicaior, broxpital, 8re 
kaOapivete to éEwOev tod rorn- 
plov Kal rhs mapowidos, éowbev 
dé yéuovow é& dptrayhs Kal axpa- 
alas. 


MATT. XXII, I—39. 


26. Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first the inside of the 
cup and of the platter, that the 
outside thereof may become 
clean also. 


27. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly 
appear beautiful, but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. 


28. Even so ye also out- 
wardly appear righteous unto 
men, but inwardly ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

29. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets, and garnish the tombs 
of the righteous, 


30. And say: If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, 
we should not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood 
of the prophets. 


31. Wherefore ye witness 
to yourselves, that ye are sons 
of them that slew the prophets. 


Boeri ye ups then the 
measure of your fathers. 


33. Ye serpents, ye off- 
spring of vipers, how shall ye 


escape the judgment of hell? 


34. Therefore behold, I 
send unto you prophets, and 
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31. “Qote paptupeite EavTois, 
br. viol éate THY hovevodvToV 


TOUS Tpopytas. 


32. Kat tpeis mAnpocate 70 
pérpov TOY TaTépov LWaV. 

33. “Odes, yevvnpata eyid- 
VOv, TOS PUYNTE ATO THS KpiTEws 
THS yeevyns 5 

34. Ard rodro, idot, eyo 

\ lal la 
dmrooTEAX@ TPOS VMAS TpopHTas, 
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wise men, and scribes: some 
of them shall ye kill and cru- 
cify; and some of them shall 
ye scourge in your synagogues, 
and persecute from city to city ; 


35. That upon you may 
come all the righteous blood 
shed on the earth, from the 
blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zachariah 
son of Barachiah, whom ye 
slew between the sanctuary 
and the altar. 


36. Verily I say unto you: 
All these things shall come 
upon this generation. 

37. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them that are sent 
unto her! how often would I 
have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! 


38. Behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate. 


39. For I say unto you: 
Ye shall not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. 


MARK XII. 38—40. 


38. Kai év rm didayy, adrod 
« « 

a lal 

édeyev: BXérrete aro THY ypap- 

patéwr, TOV Oedovtwy év oTorais 

Tepirateiv, Kal aomacpovs év 

Tais ayopais, 


lad > 

kal coors, kal ypapmareis: && 

a tal y 

avTayv arroKxTeveiTe Kal oTaUp@- 
\ 3 > nr ig 

cere, Kal €& avT@v pmactiywoeTE 

a tal e a \ 

év tais cuvaywyais vuav, Kal 
dumkete ard Tddews eis TOY. 

35. “Oras On ed’ buas wav 

\ 
aiua Sixavov, éxyvvvdpevov et 
THS YRS, ard TOD alpatos “ABer 

a a rf 
Tov Sixaiov, ws Tov atpatos 
Zayapiov viod Bapaytov, by épo- 
vevoate weTakev TOU vaod Kal TOU 
@vovactnpiov. 

36. "Apuny rAéyo dpiv, HEE 
mavrTa TadTa éml THY yeveav Tav- 
TV. 

37. ‘lepovoaryp,  ‘lepovoa- 

\ e > f nt 
ANK, N ATOKTEivVovTa TOUS TpO- 

/ 
oyrtas, 
> x / \ > X , 
atrecTadpevous Tpos aVTHV, TOTd- 


kat ALQoBorovca Tovs 
Qs ? a \ 

Ks nOéAnoa éemricvvayayely Ta 

Téxva cov, dv TpdTrov Opus eTrLUV- 

lf a 

ayee Ta voocia avTHs wrod TAS 


me “ \ > > ‘4 
TTépvyas; Kat ovK nOEAHCTAaTE. 


38. “Id0d, adietar tiv o 
olKos Umar, 
39. Aéyo yap tuiv: Od pH 


18 > td 4 xX y 

Ke idnte atrapti, éws av elmnte: 
EvAoynmévos 6 épyduevos év dvd- 
pate Kupéiov. 


LUKE XX. 45—47. 


45. ‘Axovovtos dé mavtos Tob 
Naod, elrrev Tois waOntais : 

46. Ipocéyere ard TOv ypap- 
patéov Tay OeXvT@Y TepiTateiy 
év otonais, Kal dirovvtav do- 
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39. Kal mpwroxabedpias év 
Tals ovvaywyais, Kal mpwrToxru- 
alas év trois Seirvas. 

40. OtxaréoOovtes tas oixlas 
TOV YNp@V, Kal Tpopdcer pak- 
pa mpocevydpmevor: obTor Arjprpov- 
Tal TepicodTepoy Kpima. 


38. And in his teaching he 
said: Beware of the scribes, 
who desire to walk in long 
tobes, and to have salutations 
in the marketplaces, 


39. And chief seats in the 
synagogues, and chief places 
at feasts: 

40. They who devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers: these 
shall receive greater condem- 
nation. 


Tacpovs év Tals ayopais, Kal 
mpwtoxabedpias év tais cuvayo- 
yais, kal mpwtokdclas év Tots 
delrrvous. 

47. O20 Katec@lovow tas oi- 
Kias TOV ynpav, Kal tpodacer 
Makpa TpocevyovTaL: ovTOL Anj[M- 
Yrovtat TrEepioadTepov Kpipa, 

45. And in the hearing of 
all the people he said unto his 
disciples : 

46. Beware of the scribes, 
who desire to walk in long 
robes, and love salutations in 
the marketplaces, and chief 
seats in the synagogues, and 
chief places at feasts; 

47. Who devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretence 
make long prayers: these shall 
receive greater condemnation. 


The 14th verse of Matthew’s text is omitted in &, B, D, L, 


weet al, 
Wordsworth. 


interpolation from Mark and Luke. 
it is wanting in many codices. 


It is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
Albertus _Magnus informs us that it is an 


Lucas of Bruges notes that 
It is present in E, F, G, H, K, 


M, S, U, V, I, A, I, et al., in both the principal Syriac versions, 
and in the Ethiopian version. It is found in many codices of 
both Latin versions, but its position varies, and gives evidence 
that it is an interpolation. In verse 19 tuv¢do/ stands alone in 
&, D, L, Z, 1, 209, many codices of the Old Italian version, 
Cureton’s Syriac, the Ethiopian, and Vulgate. Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort approve this reading, and it is also adopted 
by the Revised Bible of Oxford. B,C, A, HI, et al., and most of 
the ancient versions have pwpol cal tupdol. In the 25th verse 
instead of dxpacias C, E, F, G, H, K, S, U, V, I’, more than 
one hundred and fifty others, and the Peshito have adi«cias. In 
verse 38 épnuos is omitted in B and L. 
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In the goth verse of Mark’s text the reading xa@éoOovtes is 
found in B: the other authorities have catecOiovtes. 

After Jesus had finally defeated the tricks of the Pharisees, 
he here cautions the people against their evil example. He 
establishes the principle that legitimate authority is to be 
obeyed, even while men are cautioned against the evil example 
of the representatives of the same authority. In declaring that 
“the scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat,” the Lord employs 
a common figurative expression of the Jewish people to declare 
that these sectaries in fact held the place of religious authority 
in Israel. The priesthood of Israel had become completely 
Pharisaic. Now God had given commandment that “the priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge, and they should seek the Law at | 
his mouth.”—Mal. II. 7. Until the New Testament should be | 
promulgated to the world, the people were dependent on the 
priests of the Old Law. Hence Jesus provides the people with 
a caution to serve until a new and better priesthood should 
succeed the first. 

From the fact that Jesus had always opposed the Pharisees, 
there was danger that these hypocrites might deceive the people 
to believe that Jesus’ opposition to them was an attack upon the 
Law of Moses. Jesus’ present declaration clears up this issue. 
He recommends the most careful and faithful observation of the 
Law; but he opposes the foul hypocrisy of the scribes and 
Pharisees. Jesus’ words were a remedy against the scandal that 
the avarice and insincerity of the priests produced. Of course, 
it was an unnatural state of things. By the operation of the 
grace of God, some of the people will remain good, even though 
the religious leader is bad, but there are many who fall. Much 
was expected of the priest of the Old Covenant, but more is 
expected of the priest of Christianity. The people depend on 
him still more for word, ministration, and example. He is 
chosen out from the sons of men to lead a separate life. The 
eyes of all are upon him. ‘Things that are indifferent for other 
men, for him are unlawful. The people have a right to expect 
that he shall represent the issues of the other world. While 
worldly men are talking the issues of time, his voice is expected 
to sound the clear call to men to take hold of the things of 
eternity. He has no right to be identified with anything that is 
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not connected with the kingdom of Heaven. Wherever he goes, 
his conduct must be in keeping with the indelible character 
which he bears. "The words of truth which the people hear 
from his mouth in the temples of the living God, they must see 
reflected in his life as he moves among them. ‘They will forget 
the words, but they can not forget the example of the true man 
of God. Go into a parish where a true priest of Jesus Christ 
has worked and died. Few will tell you much of his discourses, 
even though they were words of fire. But the memory of the 
man lives there, and it is an active force for good to all who 
knew him. 

Of all the sins that make a man shudder, none is more 
terrible than to be responsible for the loss of a human soul. 
Terrible indeed are the words of God declaring that he will 
require the blood of that soul at the hands of the man who had 
been appointed to watch over it. 

The study of the lives of the Pharisees shows a priest what 
to avoid; the study of the life of Jesus shows a man what to 
follow. The Pharisees were rigorous and cruel in placing the 
burdens of the Law on the shoulders of the common people; but 
they refused to bear a burden of the Law that might be 
represented by the weight that a man can raise with the tips of 
his fingers. They ought to have gone before the people in the 
fulfillment of the Law, but instead their lives were a perpetual 
contradiction to their teaching. Their sin was wrought in cold, 
deliberate malice. It was a deliberate insult to Almighty God. 
It seems evident that unbelief must have been the underlying 
cause of Pharisaic hypocrisy. They employed the Law of Moses 
simply as a means to enrich themselves, and enjoy the honor of 
the people. Hence while their souls were totally devoid of any 
element of true religion, they affected a great exterior piety. 
The common people honored a religious man, and they sought 
this honor. ‘The character of their lives was thus made up of a 
gigantic falsehood coupled with dissembling wickedness and 
unbelief. 

In Deuteronomy, VI. 8, God thus orders concerning his 
commandments: “And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thy eyes.” This 
gave rise to the phylacteries. Phylactery is from the Greek 

38 
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duraxtnpiov from the verb g$vAdcow, signifying 4o guard, to 
protect. ‘The name was given to these articles from the belief 
that, when worn on the person, they warded off evil. They thus 
corresponded to the amulets of the Gentiles. They consisted of 
square capsules, covered with leather, containing on small scrolls 
of parchment these four sections of the Law: Exodus XIII. 
I—10; 11—16; Deut. VI. 4—9; XI. 13—21. ‘They were 
fastened by leather straps to the forehead, and round the left 
arm near the heart. ‘They were called in Hebrew Popn, 


prayers, for the reason that these membranes kept the memory 
of God near to the Jew, and inspired him to worship. 

Some have believed that the Law of Moses did not 
contemplate any external memorial of the Law in giving this 
precept; but it seems far more probable to us that, considering 
the superstitious character of the Jewish people, Moses did 
ordain that they should wear these objects to help to hold them 
fast to the religion of Yahveh. ‘The wearing of the phylacteries 
was not wrong; but the Pharisees enlarged these, and gave 
great attention to them solely for religious ostentation. They 
thus became the sign of a lie,a mocking symbol. With the 
devil in their hearts, the Pharisees mocked and insulted God by 
pretending to be devout to him. It was one of those horrible 
sins that give evidence that the man makes wickedness a trade. 

Another means of Pharisaic ostentation was the MWY, the 
Jringes of their garments. In Numbers, XV. 37—39, it is 
written: “And the Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and bid them that they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments throughout their. 
generations, and that they put upon the fringe of each border a 
cord of blue: and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may 
look upon it, and remember all the commandments of the Lord, 
and do them.” These fringes were woven into tassels, and 
attached to the lower extremities of their garments. ‘The Lord 
God was pleased to make these tassels a memorial of his Law. 
He thus provided that ever before their eyes an object should 
be that reminded the Jews of his commandments. ‘Their 
superstitious minds demanded these symbols, and God supplied 
them to keep them from the worship of the false gods. The 
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Pharisees enlarged these fringes, to impress upon the people the idea 
of their strict and pious observance of the Law. The phylactery 
and the fringe had been commanded as a reminder of the Law 
of God; but the Pharisees made of both a cloak of wickedness, 
and an artifice of avarice and ambition. They perverted to the 
basest uses the symbols which God had ordained to hold Israel 
in his precepts. They coveted the place of honor in every 
assemblage; they loved to be saluted with great honor before 
the people. The most honorable salutation among the Jews was 
=a Rabbt, my lord, a term composed of 2, great, and the 
first personal pronoun. ‘This was the salutation by excellence 
that the vanity of the Pharisees loved. They were monsters of 
every vice, and yet they demanded to be recognized as the first 
of men. It is no wonder that their monstrous hypocrisy aroused 
the indignation of the Son of God. 

The Lord now exhorts his followers to put away that vain 
seeking after titles of honor. He assigns as a reason that his 
followers should consider themselves brothers, acknowledging 
one Lord whois in Heaven. As it would bea defect in a family 
of brothers for one brother to assume a lordship over another, so 
pride and ambition is contrary to the state instituted by Christ. 
And in like manner, he would not have them imitate the Jews 
of old in giving to any man the title of father. All Christians 
have one Father who is in Heaven. 

It is evident that it is the spirit of Christ’s words that here 
avails. Men are here forbidden to seek for titles of honor. 
The coveting of titles of honor is a manifestation of pride, and 
pride is against the spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 

The voice of nature impels the child to apply the loved 
name of father to its parent. Christ does not forbid this. 
Neither does he oppose the honorable name of father which 
Christian usage gives to the priest. Christ is speaking against 
a Pharisaic abuse. Certain leaders among the Rabbis assumed 
the name of father, and drew from the people a certain 
hero-worship that was opposed to the spirit of religion. The 
Pharisees exalted the authority of these fathers, and gave them 
a certain infallibility in expounding the Law. The minds of 
the people were thus drawn away from Yahveh, and fixed upon 
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a mere man as the centre of religious thought. Too much 
honor was given to a creature, and God was neglected. Christ 
leads man back to God, and exhorts him to give to God the 
supreme honor. 

In the same spirit Christ will not have his followers be 
called masters, for he is the sovereign Master of all. All these 
names are marks of human pride. ‘The Christian is to be a 
little child, with face upturned to the great Father in Heaven, 
and to the Lord Jesus. All these titles conflict with that idea, and 
are therefore wrong. Christ is here presenting the perfection of 
his Kingdom, and hence he excludes every defect of Christian 
conduct. By contemplating the perfection of Christianity we 
are inspired to move upwards in our lives towards the goal of 
human life. 

The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth verses of Matthew’s 
text have already been commented in the present volume. 

Though the fourteenth verse is doubtful in the text of 
Matthew, it is certainly authentic in the text of Mark and Luke. 
It brings out in strong relief the horrible avarice of the Pharisees. 
The widows were a defenseless part of the community, and God 
had special care of these. In Exodus, God gives commandment 
concerning the rights of the widow and the orphan: ‘“ Ye shall 
not afflict any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in 
any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their 
cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword.” —X XII. 22—24. The instincts of humanity move a 
man to respect the rights of these defenseless ones. Men who 
are dishonest will restrain their hands from the widow’s portion. 
A man must have divested himself of the common feelings of 
humanity before he will take from the widow and the orphan. 
Now, though they may have no human defender, God is their 
vindicator. Woe to the man who wrongs one of these defenseless 
ones. 

The wretched Pharisees were so abased in their avarice 
that they took away the property of these poor widows, and 
then to cover up their foul deeds, prayed long prayers in the 
sight of men, and affected great piety. The demons in hell 
could scarcely have wrought a more dreadful mockery. 
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Wherefore, Christ declares that the injustice to the widows will 
receive a heavier condemnation on account of the hypocrisy 
which accompanies it. 

Christ next speaks of the zeal of the Jews to make 
proselytes, and the evil effect of their scandalous lives on these 
proselytes. To “compass sea and land” is a metaphor to 
express the greatness of endeavor. History bears witness to the 
zeal of the Jews to make converts. The number of these 
proselytes was so considerable that they receive a special 
mention in Acts II. 11; XIII. 43. Flavius Josephus makes 
mention of many proselytes. According to him the Idumeans 
were spared by the Jews on condition that they would become 
circumcised.—Antiq. XIII. xr. It seems to have been a mere 
national ambition, instead of a zeal for the religion of the one 
true God. Consequently the influence of the Pharisees on these 
proselytes was not for righteousness. The proselyte saw the 
insincerity of the leaders of Israel’s religious thought, and soon 
added hypocrisy to the vices of his paganism. 

There is some difficulty to explain in what sense Christ 
declares that these proselytes became two-fold worse than the 
Pharisees. Some believe that it is because they add the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees to the vices of paganism. Our 
own opinion is that the Lord here employs a hyperbole. He 
wishes to assert in very strong terms that the influence of the 
Pharisees on the proselytes was pernicious. Comparison is a 
common method of illustrating the high degree of any quality 
whether good or evil. To show the dreadful effect of Pharisaic 
influence, the Lord would liken the proselytes, on whom that 
influence fell, to something very wicked, and he finds an apt 
object in the Pharisees themselves. It was doubly e.:pressive; 
for it declared the wickedness of the Pharisees, and the evil of 
their effects. The words of Jesus’ declaration are not to be 
taken in a mathematical sense. The sense of his words is that 
the proselytes became most wicked under the influence of the 
Pharisees. 

Avarice regulated the Pharisaic casuistry regarding oaths. 
In their system, if a man swore by the Temple, it was nothing ; 
it had no binding force; but if he swore by the gold of the 
Temple, he was held to a forfeit, in case he violated his oath. 
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It is not possible to ascertain just what gold is meant by the 
gold of the Temple. It seems most probable that it was the 
gold offered in the treasury of the Temple. The motive of their 
cauistry is clear. If aman were held guilty of a perjury who 
violated an oath by the Temple, no lucre would accrue to them ; 
whereas, by making an oath by the gold of the Temple of 
binding force, they receive into their hands the forfeits for these 
violated oaths. ‘They instituted the same distinction between 
offerings for sacrifices and the altar on which the sacrifices were 
offered. It was to their interest to hold men to the oath by the 
offering, for a part of every offering came to them. Christ 
condemns this casuistry by a most convincing argument. It is 
the Temple that gives the sanctity to the gold therein kept, for 
it is offered to the Temple as the place where God was pleased 
to fix the place of his worship. The gold was, therefore, 
consecrated to the Temple. And, in like manner, a thing in 
itself common, became sacred when placed on the altar of God 
as an offering. Wherefore the altar itself was a holy thing, 
imparting a sacredness to things laid on it for an oblation to God. 
The altar was by its very nature consecrated to God. It had no 
other use. When men saw the body of an animal, that in other 
places would have no special sacredness, on that altar, they 
knew that the animal was a sacrifice. Hence it was absurd to 
hold that the oath by the offering was binding, and the oath by 
the altar was nothing. 

Another error in Pharisaic teaching was that an oath by 
Heaven was nothing. In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ has 
forbidden men to swear by Heaven, for it is the throne of God. 
So here he declares that Heaven bears such a special relation to 
God that an oath by it is in effect an oath by God, who is in 
Heaven. The Temple is holy, because it is the place where the 
glory of Yahveh dwelt; the altar is holy, because it is especially 
consecrated to the use of divine worship; and Heaven is holy, 
because it is the throne of God. A formal oath by any one of 
the three has a special relation to God, and is a violation of 
religion, if broken. ‘The Pharisees were devoid of all true 
reverence for God; and they were prepared to barter everything 
for the Mammon of iniquity. 
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The remainder of the chapter corresponds to passages of 
Mark and Luke that have already been commented in this 
present volume. 

There is peculiar force in the figure employed by Christ in 
the twenty-fourth verse. The gnat is among the smallest of 
visible living things. The camel is the largest and most 
unwieldly of the animals with which the Hebrew mind was 
familiar. 

We must note here that the Douay version of the Bible, 
and King James’ version are in error in rendering this verse. 
They render it: ““Ye blind guides who strazz at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” ‘The only obvious sense of straining at a 
gnat in this context is to make the effort of straining to swallow 
the gnat. It would represent the absurdity of making this great 
effort to swallow a creature so small that no man could feel it in 
the act of swallowing, while they readily swallowed the great 
beast. Now the original text absolutely precludes any such 
sense. The term rendered by these versions ¢o strain at is 
dwriSo which means to pass a thing through a strainer ,; to 
separate extraneous matter from a liquid by causing it to pass 
through afilter or colander. Hence itis evident that the translation 
which we adopt is the correct one. The Lord represents the 
Jews as straining liquids lest a gnat should be swallowed in 
them; while they swallowed the great camel. The language is 
figurative. The straining out of the gnat is the close attention 
to the minute details of externalism, such as, for instance, the 
command not to kill a louse on the Sabbath. The swallowing 
of the camel was their violation of the great principles of the 
worship of God in spirit, of justice, of truth, of mercy. 
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41. Kai cabloas amévavet 1. “AvaBrdyas Sé eidev rods 
rod yalopuraxtov, eOedpe. was Bdddovtas eis TO yalopudrdnioy 
6 dyros Bahra xYarKov eis TO Ta S@pa avToY Tova lous. 
yalopuraxiov, Kal moddol ov- 
ator €BaddAov TroAXG. 

42. Kal éd@otca pia xnpa 
ata, eBarev rAeTTA Sv0, 6 eat 


2. Hide 8é Twa ynpav 
mevxpav Bddrovaav éxet NeT TA 


dvo. 


KodpavTns. 3. Katlelmev: “AdnOds réyo 
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43. Kat  mpooxarerdpevos 
Tovs pabnras avTod, elev avTois : 
"Auny rAéyo tyiv, OTe ) XHpa 
aitn 1) wrwx? TWheloy mavTov 
éBarev tav Baddovtwy eis TO 
yalopudNaKiov, 

44. Uldvtes yap éx Tov Trepic- 
cevovros avtois EBadrov, attn Sé 
ex THS VoTEepHoEwsS avTHS TavTa 
doa ciyev EBadrev, dov Tov Biov 
aur. 

41. And he sat down over 
against the treasury, and be- 
held how the multitude cast 
money into the treasury: and 
many that were rich cast in 
much. 

42. And there came a poor 
widow, and she cast in two 
mites, which make a farthing. 


43. And he called unto him 
his disciples, and said unto 
them: Verily I say unto you: 
This poor widow cast in more 
than all they who are casting 
into the treasury: 

44. For they all did cast in 
of their superfluity; but she of 
her want did cast in all that 
she had, even all her living. 
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buiv, OTL 1) XNpa avTn H TTX 
wrElov Travtwy EBarev: 

4. Tlavres yap obtou é« tot 
mepisoevovtos avTois éBadov eis 
ta Sapa, altn Se é« Tod voTe- 
pymatos auTAs tavta Tov Biov bv 
elyev €Badev, 


1. And he looked up, and 
saw the rich men that were 
casting their gifts into the 
treasury. 

2. And he saw a certain 
poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. 

3. And he said: Of a truth 
I say unto you: This poor 
widow cast in more than they 
all: 

4. For all these did of their 
superfluity cast in unto the 
gifts: but she of her want did 
cast in all the living that she 
had. 


In the 4th verse of the text of Luke rod @eod is omitted 
after ta dopa by &, B, L, R, the Bohairic and Syriac versions, 
and by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 

There was in the Women’s Court of the Temple a chest 
into which the people threw offerings of money for the uses of 


the Temple. 


This court was called the Women’s Court, not 


that only women entered there, but because it was not allowed 
to women to go further towards the inner Holy of holies. 
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The paschal season was approaching, and great multitudes 
were in the Temple. The many who came to the Temple 
threw offerings in the treasure-chest of the Temple. As Jesus 
sat there he beheld the rich casting in large sums into the 
treasury. It must have been in those days as in our own days, 
that often there is much ostentation connected with the gifts 
which the rich give to charity or religion. Few are the rich 
who give solely for the love of God, not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth. In many cases these offerings 
of the rich cost them no sacrifice. They simply invest a part of 
their superfluity, and receive as a reward the praise of society. 
But the gifts of the poor are not so liable to ostentation, because 
they are so small that they attract not the notice of society. 

Jesus beheld a poor widow come and cast in two mites into 
the treasury. Mark tells us that the value of two mites was 
equivalent to a farthing. Of course, we lack terms to express 
the exact equivalent of these coins. The widow cast in two 
Aertad. ‘The two were equivalent to the Roman guadrans, the 
fourth part of an as. 

The as was a copper coin, the unit of the early monetary 
system of Rome. It was first coined in the fourth or fifth 
century B. C., and was at first nominally of the weight of a 
libra or pound, or twelve ounces. It was gradually reduced in 
weight, till about 269 B. C. it consisted of four ounces. In the 
decade succeeding it fell to two ounces, and, in the year 80 B. C., 
it was finally reduced to halfan ounce. After existing for some 
time as a coin of this value, it ceased to be issued. Some 
writers hold that the value of the asin the time of Jesus had 
fallen to one-third of an ounce. It is evident that Mark speaks 
of the as in its most demonetized state. The monetary value 
therefore of the widow’s offering was very small, scarcely equal 
to one centime of French currency, a fifth part of our cent. 

Jesus makes use of this event to teach a great moral lesson. 
The act of the poor widow was of such importance that Jesus 
calls his disciples, that they may witness the deed. Then he 
declares that the poor widow had cast in more than the wealthy 
who had thrown in large sums. The contrast is intensified by 
the largeness of the gifts of the rich and the smallness of the 
widow’s offering. Jesus explains why her gift was more than 
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theirs. God measures a gift by the motives that actuate it. A 
man may give a hundred millions to spread the Gospel or to feed 
the poor, and yet be rejected by God. If he gives it to God, 
God will receive it as the basis of merit; but if he gives 
nominally to God’s cause, but really to secure fame, and the 
recognition of society, God can not in equal degree accept it. 
Now a sure measure of love is the sacrifices which it is willing 
to undergo. The man who will make the greater sacrifice has 
the greater love. The rich ones who threw money into the 
treasury of the Temple made scarcely any sacrifice. They had 
much; and they gave of their superfluity. Their act was not 
bad; unless the motive of pride and vainglory were the exclusive 
impelling cause, they did a good work. But the widow made a 
sacrifice, a great sacrifice; for she gave all she had. It was little 
in monetary value, but it was the index of great love of God. 
Now God does not measure good works by the size of the thing 
effected: his world is the inner world of the soul. He measures 
all things by the intention of the soul. God does not ask of 
man gold or silver, as great deeds. But he does ask for the love 
of human hearts, and all things that we do are measured by God 
according to the love that they represent. And thus an eighth 
part of an as, yea, a millionth part of the guadraus of an as, 
may represent a better act of the soul than chests of gold. 

We serve a true Judge. He is not deceived by appearances, 
as the world is deceived. It is not external circumstances that 
rank men with him, but the holiness of the souls of men. He 
sees the clean soul through the beggar’s rags; and gold and 
furred robes hide not the deformity of sin from him in the 
palaces of kings. 

The Gospel of Christ is not socialistic in tendency, as 
socialism raises itself against the rights of property. Neither 
does the Gospel join the world in flattering the rich. It points 
out the only equality of man, the divine equality, by which the 
poor and the rich stand on an equal basis before God. The 
Gospel points out the danger of riches, and announces hope to 
the poor. ‘The poor are thrust aside so rudely by the world that 
they have need of encouragement ; whereas the rich are in danger 
that they rely before God on the power that their riches give 
them in this world. By this example we are taught the true 
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nature of the service of God. It is a service of the heart. It is 
open to the rich as well as the poor, but they must put away 
the pride of wealth, and deal with God on a basis different from 
that which the world accords them. ‘The world bows down to 
their wealth, and shuts its eyes to the state of their souls; God 
considers not at all the riches, but weighs the soul in the 
balance. How good it is to feel that in the great affairs of our 
everlasting life we deal with God on the absolute basis of truth? 
that with God no unworthiness is ever rewarded, and no 
worthiness unrewarded? that with him there is a final grand 
readjustment of things, and the world’s great wrongs 
are all set right? Here we have absolute security: every 
particle of good that we have ever done is kept by God for 
areward. If we are poor, and the world thrusts us rudely 
aside, it is our consolation to know that God has care of 
us. How foolish we are to serve this world? We fasten our 
hearts to this great creation where falsehood and wrong are 
kings. We long for riches and the esteem of men ; and we.look 
but feebly up to Heaven, which God invites us to call our true 
country. We are forever thinking of some part of this false 
world; but how great is our labor to think one moment of our 
inheritance in Heaven? And, in consequence, the world builds 
up a vast and mighty life, which is ever drawing away and 
absorbing the souls of the children of light. Nothing seems 
able to cure men of this folly: they love this world even to the 
last, and die with their hands still clutching its prizes. 
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20. Now there were certain 20. *Hoav dé°EXAnves tives 
Greeks among those that went &« Tév avaBawwdvtwr iva Tpockv- 
up to worship at the feast : vnowow ev TH éopTy. 


21. Odroe oy mpoohdOov 
Diriirr@ TO ard BynOcaida ths 
Tanriralas, kal npwtwy avror, 
réyovtes:  Kupue, Oéropev Tov 


"Inooby tdety. 


21. "These therefore came 
to Philip, who was of Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and asked 
him, saying: Sir, we would 


see jesus. ; : ; ‘ 
: 22. “Epxetar 0 Didummos Kai 


22. Philip cometh and tell- Adye To ’ Avipéa: Epxetac ’Av- 
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eth Andrew: Andrew cometh, 
and Philip, and they tell Jesus. 


23. And Jesus answereth 
them, saying: The hour is 
come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified. 


24. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit. 


25. He that loveth his life 
loseth it; and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal. 


26. If any man serve me, 
let him follow me; and where 
I am, there shall also my ser- 
vant be: if any man serve me, 
him will the Father honor. 


27. Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I 
say? Father, save me from 
this hour. But for this cause 
came I unto this hour. 


28. Father, glorify thy 
name. ‘There came therefore 
a voice out of Heaven, saying: 
I have both glorified it, and 
will glorify it again. 

29. The multitude there- 
fore, that stood by, and heard 
it, said that it had thundered: 
others said: An angel hath 
spoken to him, 
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30. Jesus answered and 
said: This voice hath not 
come for my sake, but for your 
sakes. 


31. Now is the judgment 
of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast 
out. 


32. And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. 


33. But this he said, signi- 
fying by what manner of death 
he should die. 


34. The multitude there- 
fore answered him: We have 
heard out of the Law that the 
Christ abideth for ever: and 
how sayest thou: The Son of 
man must be lifted up? Who 
is this Son of man? 


therefore said 
unto them: Yet a little while 
is the light among you. Walk 
while ye have the light, that 
darkness overtake you not: 
and he that walketh in the 
darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth. 


36. While ye have the 
light, believe in the light, that 
ye may become sons of light. 
These things spoke Jesus, and 
he departed and hid himself 
from them. 


35. Jesus 
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In verse 25 dmroAAve is retained on the authority of &, B, 
L, et al. In the 32nd verse ravtas has the support of \’, B, A, 
L, and most of the other uncials. It is also endorsed by many 
of the cursive manuscripts, by both the principal Syriac 
versions, the Gothic, Armenian, and Revised Oxford Bible, and 
by nearly all the Greek Fathers and the critics. The Vulgate 
follows the reading wdvta which appears in y*, D, the Old 
Italian, and Ethiopian versions. 

It must be observed here that after the foundation of the 
great empire of Alexander and its influence on the civilized world, 
in Jewish parlance, every man not of Jewish blood was 
generically designated a Greek. In some propositions the 
Gentiles are specified in their tribes; but here they are grouped 
under the generic head of “EAAnves. We are not informed 
whence these Gentiles came. The Armenians claim that they 
were sent by their King Abgar, but this seems as baseless as the 
legend of Abgar’s letter to Jesus. It seems probable that they 
were proselytes, from the fact that they were with the Jews who 
had ascended to worship at the feast. They seek to see Jesus, 
and not being able to come directly to him, they seek one of his 
Apostles, that he may introduce them to Jesus. There is no 
special reason why they present their petition to Philip. He 
was the Apostle whom they first saw, and they ask him to see 
his great Master. Philip, through a certain reverence and 
prudence, takes counsel with Andrew on the matter, and they 
both come to Jesus, and present the petition. The accurate 
description of all these details reveals the work of the 
eye-witness, John. 

The Evangelist has left us in ignorance whether or not 
these Gentiles were admitted. He passes over that in his 
eagerness to record the words of Jesus. 

The Lord Jesus recognizes in this petition of the Gentiles 
the great desire of the Gentile world that he should extend 
salvation to them. He looked westward to Rome, and he saw 
the thousands and thousands of the Gentiles who would believe 
in his name. He looked abroad upon the face of the universal 
earth, and he saw the great Christian Church, which should 
embrace the Gentiles of every nation, even till the end of time. 
But he saw in the same divine intuition that this great creation 
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must be the fruit of his death. He saw that out of his death life 
should come, the everlasting life of the Church; and he likens 
this effect to that which takes place in nature, when the seed 
planted in the earth gives its own vitality to produce new life. 
One seed goes into the earth, and having produced the germ of 
life, the old seed rots, that many seeds may be produced from its 
death. So with Jesus, his mortal life must be sacrificed that 
many should receive from the efficacy of that death the life that 
knows no death. Jesus calls the hour of his death the hour of 
his glory, for by his death he sealed his work, and the glory of 
Christ followed upon his death. All his sufferings and lowly 
estate ended at his death, and his eternal glory burst forth from 
the tomb. He arose in his glory not alone: the Church, his 
spotless bride, arose with him to reign with him forever. These 
Gentiles recall to his mind that great ethnico-Christian Church 
which should be purchased by his blood, and he longs to 
consummate his work. He had taught men to be ready to 
throw away this present life for the everlasting life in Heaven, 
and now he was to set them the sublime example. It is that 
wonderful paradox: We must hate our life, that we may have 
life. We must hold our present life as a pawn ready to lay it 
down at any moment for the life of eternity. There is nothing 
in this world that we love as we love our lives, and hence by 
this sublime teaching we are taught that we must reserve 
nothing in the offering of our beings to God. If God’s cause 
demands our lives, let them be ready for the offering ; and this 
disposition of the soul is meritorious, even if the demand never 
comes. If the followers of Christ stopped at death, how many 
saints would be lost to the kingdom of Heaven? The true 
following of Jesus Christ, who himself died for us, must include 
the offering of our lives, if the sacrifice is necessary. Hence he 
invites those who would serve him to follow him; that is, to 
imitate him in accepting sufferings and death for the higher life. 
The mind of the leader and the minds of his followers should 
have the same conception of the present life in its relation to the 
eternal world. But the following of Christ has its joyful aspect, 
which far transcends its sorrows. We are asked to follow Jesus, 
not alone to death, but through death to the eternal joys of his 
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Great is the destiny of the true follower of Christ. He is to 
be with Christ, not for any limited time, for all eternity. To be 
with Christ: let us pause, and realize it. Christ is in Heaven, in 
the glory of God, and the faithful follower will be there, forever 
associated in that glory. When all the vulgar things, for which 
men of this world work, shall have been dissolved, the followers of 
Christ will be forever with Christ in the glory of God. And in 
Christ’s own words, the Father will honor the followers of Christ. 
These are not vain words; a message of great meaning is given 
to man in the declaration that God will honor the servant of 
Christ. 

When King Ahasuerus or Xerxes of Persia heard that his 
life had been saved by Mordecai, the Jew, he called his Chief 
Counsellor Haman, and asked him: ‘“‘ What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor?” And Haman said to 
the king: “For the man whom the king delighteth to honor, 
let royal apparel be brought which the king useth to wear, and 
the horse that the king rideth upon, and on the head of which a 
crown royal is set: and let the apparel and the horse be delivered 
to the hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that they 
may atray the man withal whom the king delighteth to honor, 
and cause him to ride on horseback through the streets of the 
city, and proclaim before him: Thus shall it be done to him 
whom the king delighteth to honor.”—Esther VI. 6—9. And 
what shall be done to the man whom the King of kings 
delighteth to honor? ‘The mightiest king of this world is a poor 
weak creature with circumscribed temporary powers. But the 
King who will honor the true follower of Christ is the 
Almighty God, who spake, and the heavens and the earth were 
made. No power of human mind can form an idea of that glory, 
and it will be eternal. Is it not enough to draw our souls up 
from the things that are beneath us, to fix their contemplation 
on the things to which the soul by its high nature belongs? 
And yet men turn from the high destiny of a man to accept the 
lot of the brute, who dies and passes away, and is no more. 

Christ was no unnatural pretending stoic. As the series of 
his sufferings and his death came vividly before his mental 
contemplation, his soul was troubled. Christ had a true human 
nature, in no wise disnaturalized by its union with the Divin 
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nature in the person of Christ. This human nature shudders at 
the approaching tragedy. With true natural instinct it turns to 
the Father with a petition to be saved from the impending 
suffering. 

Some punctuate the petition of Christ with a mark of 
interrogation, as though Christ by the interrogative form of the 
sentence protested that he made no such petition. But this 
opinion throws into the words of Christ a certain element of 
affectation which can not be admitted, and besides, it places 
Christ in contradiction with himself, for in the Garden a few 
days later he did pray earnestly that the chalice might pass from 
him. When dealing with that future text we shall take up in 
detail the question of the two wills of Christ. For the 
understanding of the present passage it is sufficient to say that 
the human will of Christ, according to its merely natural 
instincts, moved Christ to ask of his Father deliverance from 
the hour of suffering; but the higher will, which was ever in 
strict conformity with the will of God, immediately asserted 
itself, and he offers himself gladly to suffer in the words: “ But 
for this cause came I unto this hour.” We rise to the 
performance of noble deeds by triumphing over the desires of 
crude nature. In Christ there was not the disorder that reigns © 
in our sinful nature; but still he had to overcome the natural 
feelings of his true human nature in offering himself to suffer 
and to die for man. 

The higher will of Christ assumes the complete mastery, 
and by it Christ offers himself to die in the words: “ Father, 
glorify thy name.” It was equivalent to saying: ‘‘ Father, let 
me die, that men may be redeemed, and thy name glorified by 
those who shall be redeemed by my blood.’”’ Christ sees the great 
effects of his death. He sees what Isaiah saw when he cried 
out: “—for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the seas.’—XI. 9. And this moves Jesus 
to long for the hour which caused his human nature to tremble. 

The Father now speaks from Heaven in answer to Jesus’ 
prayer. The voice was distinct, and the multitude was aware 
that the voice issued from above. ‘The Father declares that he 
had glorified his name, and would glorify it again. The glory 
of the Son is the glory of the Father; for the Son and the 
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Father are one. The Father’s name was glorified by all the 
works of Jesus. ‘The belief which was born in the souls of men 
through the words and deeds of Jesus was unto the glory of the 
Father. By every act of his life Jesus had given glory to the 
name of the Father. At the time of this discourse the kingdom 
of Heaven was founded on earth by Jesus, and the Father’s name 
was glorified by the foundation of that kingdom. In declaring 
that he had glorified his name, the Father refers to all that part 
of Jesus? life that had thus far been lived among men. The 
Father’s words should not be restricted to any one event of the 
life of Jesus, but should be applied to the whole great life by 
whose power the beginnings of the world-empire of the New 
Testament were at this time established on earth. But the work 
was not finished. The great Consummation must be effected on 
the cross, the power of death must be broken by the 
Resurrection, the Holy Ghost must be enthroned in the Church 
before the great work of Christ should stand forth before men a 
finished work, to fulfill its mission in the world until the end 
of time. It is in contemplation of these future effects that God 
declares that he will glorify his name again. It was the witness 
of God to the truth of Jesus’ mission, and the pledge of God that 
Jesus’ mission should not fail. Here we have a clear evidence 
of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Its proving force is not impaired 
by the fact that some of the multitude said that it had thundered. 
It was a loud voice from above, and it was but natural that some 
of the astonished multitude who were not at the moment intent 
to catch the message should have sought to assign a natural — 
cause to the phenomenon. All heard the great sound from on 
high. ‘Those who failed to discern the words believed that it 
was thunder; but the others who heard and understood the words 
declared that an angel had spoken to Jesus. Many times in the 
history of Israel angels from the heavens had spoken to men. 
In Genesis, X XI. 17, “the angel calls to Hagar out of Heaven”; 
ibid. XXII. rx, “the angel of the Lord calls to Abraham out of 
Heaven.” The multitude standing by, hearing the words, 
believed that a similar event had happened. 

Jesus tells them why the voice came. Jesus did not need 
such voice for himself. The eternal union of the Trinity was 
not broken by the Incarnation. Hence there was a divine 
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communication between the Father and the Son which man 
could not understand. This audible voice was therefore given 
not to communicate anything to Jesus, but to bear witness to 
the children of men that Jesus was the Son of God: It was 
another link in the chain of evidence that binds men to Jesus 
Christ. 

The Lord Jesus now declares that judgment is done upon 
the world, and that the prince of this world shall be cast out. 
The prince of this world is the devil. The world had been sold 
to him by sin. The devil held the world in bondage in a cruel 
tyranny. But Christ by his death overcame the devil, and 
delivered men out of his hand, and gave them the liberty of the 
children of God. In the words of St. Paul: ‘Since then the 
children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also in like manner 
partook of the same; that through death he might bring to . 
nought him that had the power of death, that is the devil; and 
might deliver all them who in fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” — Heb. II]. 14—15. The 
hour was approaching when the seed of the woman should 
crush the head of the prince of this world, as was promised to 
the first parents of humanity. The judgment here spoken of is 
the passing sentence of condemnation and expulsion upon him 
who had held mankind in bondage since the first sin. But it is 
to be accomplished by the cross; hence Christ speaks of his 
manner of death and of its effect upon the world. The 
expression is similar to John III]. 14—15. The Lord institutesa 
slight play on words here. He would be lifted up from the earth 
in his Crucifixion, as John explains; but he would draw all men, 
not by a physical action, as he was lifted up, but by the great 
moral power of his grace. He does not in effect draw all up to 
himself, but he has extended to men a universal salvation ; and, 
if they are not drawn to him, it is due to the misuse of their 
free will. 

There is no event in the history of man like to that death 
on the cross. It stands there an everlasting testimony of God’s 
love to man. It is the inspiration of hope, the encouragement 
in suffering, the sign of salvation. Men look upon that scene, 
and straightway leave the way of sin and death, and turn their 
souls to God and to life. What are the decisive events of history 
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compared to that event on Calvary? It was the birth of 
Christianity. Wisely do the followers of Christ make use of the 
sign of the cross, for our life came through the death on the 
Cross. 

The multitudes did not understand the true sense of Jesus’ 
declaration that he must be lifted up from the earth. Those 
who engaged in argument with Christ cared not to seek with 
honest hearts the sense of his words. Most probably they 
construed them to mean his departure from this world, and with 
a mean, captious spirit they raise an objection to his words, 
basing their argument on the Holy Scriptures. In many places 
in the Holy Scriptures it is declared that the reign of the 
Messiah shall be forever. Isaiah declares it in the passage that 
we have already quoted, IX. 7. Daniel declares of the Messiah: 
“And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom shall not be destroyed.”—VII. 14.. 
From these and like texts Israel rightly formed the idea that 
Christ should remain forever. They also knew from the Law, 
especially from Daniel, that the Messiah should be called the 
Son of Man. But they erred greatly in their gross conception 
of the Son of Man. ‘The Messiah should remain forever, and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end, but his kingdom is not of 
this world. This was the stone of stumbling for every Jew. 
Their aspirations had been trained for generations to look for a 
great national renaissance under the Messiah. ‘The Pharisees 
fostered this idea in the people, and kept from them the idea of 
the spiritual character of the Messiah. 

In the present event they plainly scoff at Christ. They 
know that he calls himself the Son of man, and also that he 
declares himself to be the Messiah; and they try to prove from 
the Law that if the Son of man is to leave the earth, he can not 
be the Messiah. Hence, with impudent unbelief, they ask: 
“Who is this Son of man that is to be lifted up ?” 

Their question was too base and dishonest to merit an 
answer. Wherefore the Lord Jesus takes no notice of it. But 
he warns them of the dreadful sin they are committing in 
resisting the light. Jesus was the light of the world; the light 
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that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. And there 
was being fulfilled in Israel that sad event spoken of by St. John : 
“And the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness 
apprehended it not.’—I. 5. That which the physical world 
becomes, without natural light, the moral world becomes, without 
the light of Jesus Christ. Take away all light from our present 
world, and our life would become a dreary aimless thing. We 
could not see to walk our ways, or to do any of our works. And 
so itis in the soul’s world. Take away the light of Jesus Christ, 
and the soul is a lost being, blindly groping and straying, even 
until its final loss of eternal life. Other lights glimmer in this 
dark world, but they are zgves fatuz, and they lead the soul astray 
into the desert wild of unbelief and sin. He is the only essential 
light of the world; all other true lights shine by his light. 
His light is sufficient to light the whole world; but man can 
shut it out by hardening his heart against the influence of that 
light. Jesus warns them that they are committing this great 
sin, and that the time of his abiding with them is short. The 
influence of Jesus on the Jews did not cease with his death. He 
is the light of the world always. But Jesus speaks here of his 
personal presence and teaching which certainly gave Israel 
a great opportunity. Moreover, the time of God’s forbearance 
was drawing toaclose. There was yet a brief time in which 
Israel could receive her Messiah; but if she should harden her 
heart even until the Lord Jesus should be taken away from her, 
God would withdraw from her, and his judgment would fall. 
‘The words of Jesus area prophecy of his death, at the same time 
that they are an exhortation to Israel to receive the light that 
was given her in the personal presence of Jesus. God has not 
withdrawn his grace absolutely from Israel. ‘Through the ages 
there have been some faithful Jewish converts; but a special act 
of God was extended to Israel in the personal presence among 
them of Jesus Christ, and as they rejected this special grace, it 
passed from them. Jesus is always the light of the world to all 
men, even to that hard-hearted people. His light shines in our 
souls, and we walk by his light; but to Israel, for a time, he was 
the light dwelling among men. It was of that particular phase 
of the light that Jesus speaks, when he declares that ‘yet a little 


while is the light among you.” 
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Though Jesus speaks in the form of a metaphor here, he 
does not leave them in doubt as to the sense of his words. He 
appeals directly to them to believe in him, and tells them the 
glorious effect of such faith. Faith in Jesus will make men 
sons of light. It is a beautiful way to characterize Christian 
man. In the visibl¢é creation, God has given no better gift to 
man than the light. The life of all nature is ultimately bound 
up with the light. When the light of the morning breaks upon 
the world, all nature hails it with gladness. The great world of 
man and beast and bird awakes from sleep, and resumes its 
active state of life. Now this bright creature of this world is 
taken as an emblem of the light of the supernatural world. 
That world is all light: it has no night, and no death. The 
light of that world is reflected in many forms. The principle of 
divine grace within us, by which we believe in God and serve 
him and love him, is a participation of that divine light, and the 
glory of the elect of Heaven is the full effect in them of that light. 
A man is the son of light, when he has abiding in his soul the 
effulgence of that divine light. This principle of grace lights 
up his soul to hold to God by faith. Such a man isa son of . 
light, for the reason that he has the right of citizenship in that 
future world of light, where God dwells in light inaccessible, 
and where in the light of God’s countenance we shall enjoy the 
Beatific Vision. 

The hatred which the Pharisees bore to Jesus had now reached 
such an acute stage that Jesus prudently avoided their snares 
by hiding himself from them after this discourse. His place of 


concealment may have been in Bethany or in the Mount of 
Olives. 
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done so many signs before 
them, yet they believed not in 
him: 

38. That the word of Isaiah 
the prophet might be fulfilled, 
which he spoke: Lord, who 
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hath believed our report? and 
to whom hath the arm of the 
Lord been revealed? 


39. For this cause 
could not believe, for 
Isaiah said again: 


they 
that 


40. He hath blinded their 
eyes, and he hardened their 
heart; lest they should see 
with their eyes, and perceive 
with their heart, and should 
turn, and I should heal them. 


41. These things said Isaiah, 
because he saw his glory; and 
he spoke of him. 


42. Nevertheless even of 
the rulers many believed in 
him; but because of the Phar- 
isees they did not confess it, 
lest they should be put out of 
the synagogue: 


43. For they loved the 
glory of men more than the 
glory of God. 


44. And Jesus cried and 
said: He that believeth in 
me, believeth not in me, but 
in him that sent me. 


45. And he that beholdeth 
me beholdeth him that sent 
me. 


46. Iam come a light into 
the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in me may not abide 
in the darkness. 
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47. And if any man hear 
my sayings, and keep them 
not, I judge him not: for I 
came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. 


48. He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my sayings, 
hath one that judgeth him: 
the word that I spoke, the 
same shall judge him in the 
last day. 


49. For I spoke not from 
myself; but the Father who 
sent me, he hath given mea 
commandment, what I should 
say, and what I should speak. 


50. And I know that his 
commandment is life eternal: 
the things therefore which I 
speak, even as the Father hath 
said unto me, so I speak. 
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In verse 41 67 eidov is the reading of &, A, B, L, M, X, 
and of the Bohairic, Sahidic and Armenian versions; the 
Vulgate and other authorities have dre. 

The present text of John isa sort of epilogue upon the 


effects of Jesus’ public life upon the Jews. 


Many miracles of 


Jesus are recorded in the Gospels; many more were done that 
are not recorded. But the Jews remained obdurate. Jesus now 
issues his last call, mingling it with words of terrible warning. 
He must now deliver his farewell address to his Apostles, 
institute the Holy Eucharist, and then offer himself to die for 
men. St. John is careful to point out that the incredulity of the 
Jews was in no wise a failure of the Redemption. He proves 
that this same incredulity was foreseen and predicted by the 
greatest of Israel’s prophets ages before the event. ‘The 
prophecy of Isaiah must be fulfilled, because it was based upon 
the foreknowledge of God; but the necessity of the fulfillment 
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did not impose any necessity upon the free will of man. Such 
unbelief did not exist, because God foresaw it; but because it was 
to be by the free choice of man, God foresaw it. God foresaw that 
the Jews would of their own free will, in opposition to divine 
light and divine grace, reject the divine Savior, and he inspired 
Isaiah to prophesy what was thus foreseen. We speak of this 
knowledge as God’s foreknowledge; but properly speaking it is 
not foreknowledge, but knowledge. Foreknowledge implies 
futurity, and with God there is no future: all things are eternally 
present to him. God’s knowledge cannot err, and yet these 
foreseen events remain contingent and free. It is as though God 
transferred himself into the duration that we call future, and 
became a present witness of events. When I see a man walking, 
though he walk by the free exercise of his will, it can not be 
that he do not walk while he walks. Hence, though my seeing 
imposes no obligation on his act, it must be true that he 
walks. Now, I have only such power of vision over present 
events; but God has greater power over all future events. The 
unbelief of the Jews happened, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled: for the objective order of things must unfold itself 
in absolute conformity with the eternal idea of God, and yet 
there is no injury done to free will. God simply foresees from 
all eternity the objective order as it will be. His knowledge 
imposes no more necessity on the events than our act of vision 
imposes on the free acts of men, as they are wrought before our 
eyes in present time. Hence we need not be puzzled by the fact 
that the event here described happened for the purpose that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled. God did not necessitate the 
fulfillment before he authorized the prophecy. In the real order 
of causality the event was the cause of the prophecy, but once 
the prophecy was uttered, it must be fulfilled; and this event 
happened that it might be fulfilled. 

The first prophecy cited is from Isaiah, LIII. I: “ Who hath 
believed our report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” ‘The report is the things that have been heard 
from the preachers of Christ. Isaiah is here presenting an idea 
of the unbelief of Israel, under the form of a complaint from 
those who announced Christ to the world. It is clear that they 
speak of the unbelief of Israel, for the same prophet and the 
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other prophets declare the great belief of the Gentile nations. 
In many other places Isaiah charges the Jews with unbelief: “I 
have spread out my hands all the day unto a rebellious people, 
who walketh in a way that is not good, after their own thoughts.” 
—LXV. 2. Christ declared of himself that he was sent first of 
all to the house of Israel. He instructed the disciples not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles till they should have completed the 
preaching of the Gospel to the cities of Israel; and against all 
this the Jews opposed the barrier of cold unbelief. The whole 
event, with all its results, was forseen by God, and this prophecy 
represents the disappointment of the preachers at the small 
number of the Jews who accepted the message. The arm of the 
Lord is a metaphor to express the power of God. ‘The revelation 
of the arm of the Lord is that divine effect that is wrought in 
the souls of men when they believe. The preachers complain 
that the arm of the Lord is revealed but to few, for the reason 
that men repulse the action of God, and consequently the effect 
of the implanting of divine faith is not wrought in such men. 

John now goes still further and declares that the Jews could 
not believe, and he brings forth as a reason the prophecy of 
Isaiah, VI. 10: ‘Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and turn again, and be healed.” It is immediately evident that 
St. John has quoted, not the exact form of expression, but the 
sense. 

The authors of the Greek Septuagint version endeavored to 
modify the terrible import of these words, by changing the 
imperative to the perfect tense, but this is an unwarranted 
manipulation of the original text. ‘To understand these words we 
must bear in mind the properties of prophetic diction. Prophecy 
is a province of Holy Writ where the most striking forms of 
speech are employed to impress more vividly the ideas upon the 
souls of men. The words of God to Isaiah in this passage do 
not bid him work the effect of spiritual hardening upon the 
people; but they make known that such a condition shall exist 
in the Jewish people. ‘The existence of this dreadful condition 
is described in this strange way to arrest the attention of men, 
and draw them to think in their hearts. 
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The next very important need is to determine what 
causality God exerted upon the condition described by Isaiah. 
We are forbidden by the analogy of faith to ascribe to God a 
positive causality in the effect here described.. It would be 
heresy to assert that God positively blinds and hardens a man’s 
soul. Many theologians endeavor to explain the issue of the 
negative action of God. God’s grace is absolutely necessary for 
salvation; and if God withdraws that grace, the man can not 
be saved. It is also true that, where a man has abused the 
grace of God, and filled the cup of his wickedness, God does 
withdraw his grace. Thus St. Paul says in Romans, I. 28, that 
them who refused to have God in their knowledge, “God gave 
up to a reprobate mind.” Again St. Paul says in Romans, IX. 
18: “So then he hath mercy on whom he will, and whom he 
will he hardeneth.” Now they say that, as Israel abused the grace 
of God, he withdrew in part his grace from them, and allowed them 
to lapse into that state which Isaiah in prophetic vision describes. 

We do not wish to deny probability to this opinion, but it 
is certainly not the only explanation of these words of Isaiah. 
It would be perfectly allowable to explain these words of Isaiah 
as merely in the most emphatic way asserting the future 
existence of that peculiar blindness and hardness of the Jewish 
people by which they reject Christ even to this day. The 
words of the prophet could be justified, even though God did not 
withdraw any grace, or have any part in the effect, save to 
foresee it, and move his prophet to predict it. In this sense the 
command of God to execute the effect is intended to convey 
vividly the certainty of an effect which God willed not, but 
which came by the abuse of man’s free will. At all events, 
human liberty is safeguarded in both opinions, and the mercy of 
God is not abused. He is a longsuffering God, and delights not 
in the death of the sinner, and if ever he withdraws his grace 
from a sinful man, it is when there is no hope that the man will 
be converted. 

The impossibility of belief which St. John draws from this 
prophecy must be explained as in the former case. They could 
not believe, because it was foreseen that they would not believe; 
and it was thus foreseen, because they chose freely to reject the 
light, because their deeds were evil. 
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In the forty-first verse St. John authentically declares to us 
that Isaiah speaks these words of Christ in his relation to the 
Jews. By the power of divine illumination Isaiah looks down 
the ages, and sees the Christ rejected by the most part of the 
Jewish people, but acknowledged by the great Gentile Church. 
The dreadful character of the unbelief of the Jews is brought 
out by the detailed description of making fat the heart, and 
making heavy the ears, and closing the eyes; it is a state of 
moral insensibility. 

St. John assumes in a certain sense the role of an apologist 
of the New Testament. He employs every argument to show 
that the unbelief of the Jews is no argument against the cause 
of Christ. He also makes much of every argument to show that 
the sufferings and death of Christ were a voluntary offering, and 
not forced upon the Lord Jesus by the power of men. 

St. John now adduces a peculiar motive of credibility from 
the action of some of the chief men of the nation of the Jews. 
It was the boast of the Pharisees that none of the rulers had 
believed in Jesus. St. John overthrows this objection by 
informing us that many of the rulers did believe in Jesus, but 
fear of the Pharisees kept them from acknowledging their faith. 
The Pharisees held supreme authority in Israel, and they had 
agreed to put out of the synagogue any one that should confess 
Jesus. This would be practically social and religious ostracism, ~ 
and the Jews feared it. St. John rightly censures those who 
were withheld by such motives from confessing Jesus Christ. 
They preferred their social station and the esteem of men more 
than the glory which God gives to those who believe in him. 

The same motives that kept Jewish rulers from 
acknowledging Christ are drawing some out of the Church of 
Christ, and keeping others from entering it; and the judgment of 
St. John is applicable to them. 

From the forty-fourth to the fiftieth verse, St. John seems to 
condense into the form of an epilogue some of the appeals to faith 
that Jesus had uttered at various times. ‘The general tenor of these 
verses is identical with the fifth and tenth chapters of St. John. 

Jesus establishes an essential identity between himself and 
the Father. He declares that the man who believes in him, 
believes not alone in the mere man whom he sees, but believes 
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in the Father with whom Jesus is one in nature. ‘The same 
truth is reenforced by the declaration that he that beholdeth 
Jesus, beholdeth the Father that sent him. Not that eyes of 
flesh can see the Father, but that eyes of flesh can see the one 
infinite nature of the Godhead under the form and fashion of a 
man in Jesus Christ. It is the great argument of the New 
Testament, that Jesus Christ is God, one in nature with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Any honor of Jesus Christ that 
stops short of acknowledging him as God, one in nature with 
the Father, is derogatory to Jesus, and in contradiction to his 
plain words. 

The forty-sixth verse is identical with the eighth verse of 
the twelfth chapter, and has already been explained. 

In the forty-seventh and forty-eighth verses the truth is 
identical with III. 17—-18. This is the time of mercy. When 
a man sins, God does not hurl his thunderbolt at him. Divine 
mercy waits for such a one, and the grace of Jesus Christ is still 
offered to save him. But there will come a day of judgment, 
and in that last day Jesus will not act as an advocate of the 
prosecution. ‘The reprobate will be condemned by the awful 
evidence of truth, in that hour when all the secrets of hearts will 
be revealed. ‘The power of Jesus is executed, not to condemn 
man, but to save him: the reprobate is every day writing his 
own judgment. And in the day of judgment, it will be the 
record of his life that will hurl him from the face of God into 
eternal hell. 

The concluding verses of the chapter assert the veracity of 
Christ’s mission, and the identity of the Father and the Son. 
These great truths have been explained in many places in the 
preceding chapters of St. John. 
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all these things? verily I say 
unto you: ‘There shall not be 
left here one stone upon an- 
other, that shall not be thrown 
down. 


3. And as he sat on the 
mount of Olives, the disciples 
came unto him privately, say- 
ing: Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of 
the end of the world? 


4. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: ‘Take heed 
that no man lead you astray. 


5. For many shall come in 
my name, saying: I am the 
Christ; and shall lead many 
astray. 


6. And ye shall hear of 
warts and rumors of wars: see 
that ye be not troubled: for 
these things must needs come 
to pass; but the end is not yet. 


7. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: and there 
shall be famines and earth- 
quakes in divers places. 


8. But all these things are 
the beginning of travail. 


g. Then shall they deliver 
you up unto tribulation, and 
shall kill you: and ye shall be 
hated of all the nations for my 
name’s sake. 
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to, And then shall many 
stumble, and shall deliver up 
one another, and shall hate one 
another. 


11. And many false pro- 
phets shall arise, and shall lead 
Many astray. 


12. And because iniquity 
shall be multiplied, the love of 
the many shall wax cold. 


13. But he that endureth 
to the end, the same shall be 
saved. 


14. And this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world for a testimony 
unto all the nations; and then 
shall the end come. 

15. When therefore ye see 
the abomination of desolation 
which was spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet, standing in the 
holy place (let him that read- 
eth understand), 

16. ‘Then let them that are 
in Judzea flee unto the moun- 
tains: 

17. Let him that is on the 
hhousetop not go down to take 
out the things that are in his 
house: 

18. And let him that is in 
the field not return back to 
take his cloak. 

19. But woe unto them 
that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days! 
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20. And pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter, 
neither on the Sabbath: 


21. For then shall be great 
tribulation, such as hath not 
been from the beginning of 
the world until now, no, nor 
never shall be. 


22. And except those days 
had been shortened, no flesh 
would have been saved: but 
for the elect’s sake those days 
shall be shortened. 


23. Then if any man shall 
say unto you: Lo, here is the 
Christ, or: Here; believe ait 
not. 


24. For there shall arise 
false Christs, and false proph- 
ets, and shall show great signs 
and wonders; so as to lead 
astray, if possible, even the 
elect. 


25. Behold, I have told you 
beforehand. 


26. If therefore they shall 
say unto you: Behold, he is 
in the wilderness; go not forth: 
Behold, he is in the inner 
chambers; believe it not. 


27. For as the lightning 
cometh forth from the east, and 
is seen even unto the west; so 
shall be the coming of the Son 
of man. 


Marr. XXIV. I—SI. 


20. LpocetiyerOe 5 va wy 
yeuntar 7 Puy) Duav xELLavos, 
pn 5€ caBBaTo, 


21. "Eotar yap tote OAs 
peyarn, ola ov yéyovev amr apy7s 
Kéc Lov €ws Tov viv, ovd’ ov mH 


yevnTat, 


22. Kal ef ur éxoroBobncav 

or ee t > Lal > x > 7 
ai Hucpar éxeivar, on av éowOn 
maca odp&: da Sé Tovs éxrexTOVS 
Koro8wOncovtar ai nmépat éxei- 
val. 


/ a A ig Lal v 
23. Tore édv tis vpiy ein: 
"[d0v, de o Xpictos, 7: “Ode, 7 
TLOTEUNTE. 


24. "“EyepOjocovtas yap wev- 
doxypicto. Kal Wrevdorrpodytat, ai 
aT at, 
d@covol onmela peyara Kai Té- 
oe fol > \ 
pata, @oTe TAAVHCAL, eb SuVATOV, 
Kal Tovs éxrXExTOUs. 


25. ‘[dov, mpoeipnka bpiv. 


26. "Eady ovv eitrwow btyiv: 
) \ > PUP, 2 \ N 36 + 
I[d00d, év TH épjuw éotiv, un e&ér- 
5 > \ > tal s \ 
Ante: dod, év Tots tapeiows, pur) 
TLOTEVONTE, 


oe 
27. “Qomep yap 4 aotparn 
> / > \ebot) lal »K \ 
eEdpyetas aro avaTorA@v Kal dai- 
vetat ws Sucpev, oUTas éctaL 7 
/ le) cn a > Me 
mapovala tod Tiod tod avOpo- 
Tov, 
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28. Wheresoever the car- 
case is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together. 


29. But immediately, after 
the tribulation of those days, 
the sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall 
from Heaven, and the powers 
of the Heavens shall be shaken: 


30. And then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in 
Heaven: and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of man 
coming on the clouds of Heaven 
with power and great glory. 


31. And he shall send forth 
his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end 
of Heaven to the other. 


32. Now from the fig tree 
learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, 
and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is nigh; 


33. Even so ye also, when 
ye see all these things, know 
ye that he is nigh, even at the 
doors. 


34. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, till all these things be 
accomplished. 

40 
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28. “Omouv édv i 7d rida, 


b] a f Asstt / 
exel cvvayOnaovtar of deToé, 


29. Ev@éws 8 


OrApiw TOV huepOv éxelvov o 


peTa THY 
NrLos TKOTLGOHGETAL, Kal 1) TEAHVY 

> Ua \ / beet a \ € 
ov dace To Péyyos avdris, Kal ot 
aorépes TecodVTaL ATO Tod ovpa- 
vot, Kal at duvdwes TOV olpavav 
carevOnoovtat. 


30. Kai téte dhaviceta to 
onueiov Tov Tiod tod avOpwmov 
€y ovpav@, Kai Tote KdxpovTaL 

a e \ rn an \ 
Taga at gural THS ys, Kat 
dovtat Tov Tiov tod avOparrov 
2 / Pb] st Qn lal a 
épxouevov eri tav vepedov Tod 

> n \ Py / \ Py IE 
ovpavod, peta Suvdpews Kal Sd—ns 
TOAANS. 


2%. 


yédous avrod peta oddreyyos 


Kail arootedet tovs ay- 


povis meyarns, Kat émicvvatov- 
ol TOUS €KAEKTOVS aUTOD eK TOY 
Tecoapov avéuwv, am aKpwv ov- 
pavov éws TOY AKpwr avTar. 


32. Arro dé Tis cuxhs wabete 
THY TapaBornv : bray Hon Oo KNa- 
Sos avrTas yévnta: atranos, Kal TA 
irra éexpuy, ywwooxkere Sti éyyus 

X / 
70 Oépos, 
LA \ ie. r ¢ 

33. Odtws kal vpeis, oTay 
iSnre mavyta Tadta, yweoKerte OTL 
> 4 > > \ 0 7 
éyyus eat ei Ovpas. 


/ € lal i 9 
34. "Apny réyo vptv, OTL ov 
7 N0n 1) X avn, ws av 
pn TapérAOn 7 yeved avTn, 
TavTa TavTa yevnTat, 
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35. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away. 


36. But of that day and 
hour no one knoweth, not even 
the angels of Heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only. 


37. And as were the days 
of Noah, so shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of man. 


38. For as in those days 
which were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noah 
entered into the ark. 


39. And they knew not 
until the flood came, and took 
them all away; so shall be the 
coming of the Son of man. 


40. Then shall two men be 
in the field: one is taken, and 
one is left: 


41.. Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; one is 
taken, and one is left. 

42. Watch therefore: for 


ye know not on what day your 
Lord cometh. 


43. But know this, that if 
the master of the house had 
known in what watch the thief 
was coming, he would have 
watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken 
through. 


MatTr. XXIV. I-51. 


35. ‘O ovpavos Kal n yf) Ta- 
perevoerat, of S& Adyou pou Ov [1 
mapéAOwour, 

36. lepl & ris juépas exe 
ns Kai pas ovdels older, ovd€e of 


A r > r Hoe c 
ayyeXot TOY oOVpavav, OVOE Oo 


Tids, ef uy o Laryp povos. 
37: 


r lal / 
tod N@e, ot Tws éotat 7) Tapovola 


"Oorep yap at mépar 


tov Tiod Tod avOpwrrov. 
38. ‘Os yap joav év tais 
lal ‘\ lel 
nmepas éxeivais Tals mpo TOU 
a ‘ sf 
KaTaKAVG MOU, TPwyoVTES Kal Ti- 
rn f' 
vovTes, yapmouvTes Kal yauiCov- 
»” e € 4 ? 5 lal 
TEs, AypL Hs Huepas eto rOev N we 
? \ \ 
els THY KLB@TOD, 


39. Kai ove éyvwcar, éas 
Le 
HAGev O KaTAKAVT MOS, Kal HpEv 
a&mavtTas, ovTws Ectat ) Tapove la 
lel e lel Lal > , 
tod Tiod Tod avOparov., 


40. Tote écovtac Sto ér 
» ayp@, els tTapadapBaverar 
TQ AYPY, P lid ) 


kal els adiera. 


UA > / > Led tA 
41. Avo adrGovaoat év TO pv- 
Aw, wla raparapBavetar, Kat 
lg > P 
pla apietar, 
42. Tpnyopeite ody, btu ove 
” / € / © ‘A Lg fal 
oldate Tota Huépa o Kupios bwav 
epyeTau. 


43. 


ei noet 6 olKodeomrdTns Trola pu- 


*Exetvo O€ yiveoKere, OTe 


a: PY , 4 ? / 
AaKy O KAETTNS EPKXETaL, eypnyo- 
pnoev dv Kal ovK ay elacev S.0pv- 
yivat THY olKlay avTod, 
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44. Therefore be ye also 
ready: for in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of man 
cometh. 


45. Who then is the faith- 
ful and wise servant, whom his 
lord hath set over his house- 
hold, to give them their food 
in due season? 


46. Blessed is that servant, 
whom his lord when he com- 
eth shall find so doing. 


47. Verily I say unto you, 
that he will set him over all 
that he hath. ~ 


48. But if that evil servant 
shall say in his heart: My 
lord tarrieth; 


49. And shall begin to beat 
his fellow-servants, and shall 
eat and drink with the drunken; 


50. The lord of that ser- 
vant shall come in a day when 
he expecteth not, and in an 
hour when he knoweth not, 


51. And shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint his por- 
tion with the hypocrites: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. _ 


MARK XIII. 1—37. 
1. Kal éxrropevopévov avrov 
5) Pe aS a t > a7 #& a 
€x TOU LEpoU, NEyEL AVT@ Els TOV 
Addcxranre, ide 


‘ Yq \ ‘\ ? 
qotatrot Ao, Kal ToTaTral OLKO- 


pabntav avtov: 


Somat, 


44. Ald todTo Kal dels yi- 
veoOe €roimor, Ste 4 od Soxeite 
Hpa, o Tics tod avOpwmov épye- 
Tau, 


45. 


SodA0s Kal ppdmpos, dv Karéatn- 


T Y ” 5) \ c x 
LN apa E€OTL O TTLOTOS 


c ial 
cev o Kupuos ert tis olxerelas 
> lal lal fal lal 
avtov, tod Sodvat avtois Thy 
Tpopny év Kapa; 

46. Makdpios 6 Sotdos éxei- 

vos, dv é\O@v o Kiptos avTod 
€ la) 
Eupncel OUTWS TroLODYTA. 

47. “Apnv r¢eyw byiv, Ste él 
TAG TOS VTapYoVoLY avTod Ka- 
TATTHOEL AUTOD, 

48. "Eav 6é etry 0 xaxos S00- 
Ros éxeivos ev TH Kapdia avtov: 

f' c fp 
Xpovite. wou o Kvpios, 

49. Kal dp&nrat rire rovs 

auvdovrous avTov; éoOin 5é Kal 


mivyn peta TOY peOvdvTmn, 


50. “Hé&et 6 xdpios tod Sovdov 
3 f. > e / bal > y a 
éxeivou év Hucpa 7 ov mpocdoxa, 


Nes eae, By 19 , 
Kal EV MPA 7) OU YLYUWO KEL, 


x 

51. Kat diwyotopyjoe avtov, 
Kal 7d pépos avTov peta TeV 
lal lal c 
broxpitav Ono: exer EoTar oO 
7 \ aA 
KNavOpos Kal o Bpvypos TeV 


OdoVTOV. 


LUKE XXI. 5—38. 

5. Kai twov reydvtav seph 
Tov tepov, Ste AMos Kadois Kat 
dvabhpacw Kexdomntat, elev: 

6. Tatra & Oewpeite; édev- 
covrat Huepar ev ais ovx abebn- 
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2. Kal o Inoots elrev av- 


T@: Bréres tavras Tas pe 
yadras oixodopas ; ov un apeOn Gde 
NlO0s eri ALGov, bs ov pH KaTa- 
Avon. 


3. Kal caOnuévov aitod eis 
TO dpos TOY éLaL@Y KaTEévaYTL TOD 
iepod, éemnp@ta avtov Kat’ idiav 
Ilérpos, kal "IdxwBos, cai *lo- 
duns, Kat ’Avdpéas : 

4. Eiwov ayiv more tadta 
gotar, Kal The TO onpelov Stay 
pédAy TadTa cuvTEeeio Oa TavTa ; 

Bley O08 


Adyerv avrtois: 


"Inoots npEaTto 
Bnrérere py Tis 
Das TAaVHCN. 

6. TloAAoi 
TE OvopaT’ mov, AéyovTes : 


+ a, 
eTrl 
"Ort 
> y > \ \ ¥ 
€y@ ell, Kat ToAXOvS THaVI- 
govow, 


éXevoovTat 


7. “Orav S€ axovete trod€emous 

Kal akoas TroNepov, wr Opoeiabe : 

5 Todeuov, pt) Opoeiabe : 

ded yevéoOar, AX ovT@ Td Té- 
dos. 


8. ~EryepOjoerar yap éOvos 
ém’ €Ovos, cai Baowrela emt Ba- 
oe v4 \ 
oirelav: écovtat cecpmol Kata 


TOTOUS, ExovTat ALpol, 


9. “Apyn odivwv tadta: Bré- 
mete 6€ wpeis éavtods, tapada- 
cova vas eis cuvddpia, Kal eis 

f \ een 
cuvaywyas Sapyoecbe, kal eri 
nyenovev Kat Baciréwv otabn- 


cera rlOos emt ALOm Bde, ds ov 
KaTadvOnoeTa. 


7. ’Emnpaétncay dé avtov, 
AéyovTes : 


TavTa éotar; Kal Ti TO onpetov 


AvddcKare, wdTe obdv 


Stay pérAAH Tadta yiverOar; 


8. ‘O &€ ceiver: 
mravnOnre, Torri 


Brérrete 7) 
\ > / 
yap €Xevoop- 
Sen ia’? / me / 
Tal él T@ Ovomati mov, A€yovTEs : 
> , ? X e ‘ ” 
Eye etp, cai: “O Karpos nyyiKev: 
bn TopevOnTE OTicw avTav. 


9. “Orav 8€ axovonte trondé- 
Mous Kal akatactacias, un WTon- 
Ofte, Sei yap tadta yevérba 
TP@TOV: AAN’ ovK evOews Td TEXOS. 


to. Tore édreyev avrtois: 
*"EyepOjcetar €6vos él vos, cal 
Baotrela ert Bactrelav: 


“2 4 
II, Zewopol te weydror, cal 
f 
kata Tomous oiwol, Kal rpol 
écovtar, PoBnOpa te Kai an’ 
ovpavod onpela peyara éorar, 


12. IIpo 8 tovTwy ravtwv 
émiBadovow ed’ vuas Tas yelpas 
>A \ , , 
avTov, Kai Sufovow, tapadiddv- 

? \ \ 
Tes els TAS GUVaYwYAS Kal duda- 
Kas, amayoudvous emt Bactrels 
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aeaGe Evexev éuod, els paptipiov 
avtois. 


10. Kai eis wavta ra evn 
amp@tov Set xnpvxOnvat TO evay- 
yéALov. 


bias & 
mapadiddvtes, pi) Tpomepimvarte 
Ti AaAHoNTE, AA 8 édv S0Oy bpiv 


K \ i4 Mv e lal 
ab oTav aywolv vEas 


> ? Ve oe ae la) fal 

€v €xel’n TH MPG, TOUTO AadelTe, 
> ‘ > e Lal c lol 

ov yap €oTE vmELS OL AAXOUYTES, 

adra 70 Ivedua 70 °Ayiov. 


12. Kai trapaddce aderdos 
> x > f \ \ 

aderpov eis Odvatov, Kal ratHp 
TEKVOV, Kal éTaVvacTHoETaL TéKVA 
éml yoveis, Kai Oavatwcovaty ad- 


Tous, 


13. Kati écecde picovpevor 
to TavT@v Sia TO dvoud mov, O 
d€ vumopeivas els TédOS, OvTOS 


re 
owOnoeTat, 


14. “Orav &€ idnte 10 Bdddr- 
fol € / 
vY"a THS épnuocews, éoTHKOTA 
Orrov ov Sei (6 avaytv@oKeV voel- 
/ CS Sf) 1g 
Tw), TOTE Of ev TH “lovdaia dev- 
lj 

yéTwoap els TA Opn. 


lal 4 XN 
15. ‘O éri tod dHparos, yn 
ig x \ ? f i 
xataBatTo, pn oe eiceNOérw Ti 
lol > la) 
apar €k THS olKlas avTOv, 
é 
\ \ 
16. Kai o eis Tov aypov, wy 
3 tb > \ >? f * 
ETLOTPEWATH ELS TA OTTITW, ApaL 


> aA 
70 [MaTLOV avTOD, 


\ an 
Kal nyewovas, evexev Tod ovdmaTas 
ov. 
’AmoBnoetar tpiv eis 
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Maprtuptov. 


14. @éte ody ev tais Kap- 
Silas buav, uy TpopedreTay atro- 
AoynOjvac. 


15. "Ey yap 8000 div 
/ 2 f ® > / 
oToua Kal copiav, 7 ob duvncor- 
TAL AVTLOTHVAL 7) AvTETrEety TaV- 


TES OL AVTLKELpeEvoL UpiV. 


16. Ilapado0jcecbe Sé Kat 
vmod yovéwv, Kal aderdar, Kat 
avyyevav, Kal didov, kai Oava- 
Twa oval €& Ua, 


y+ es 
écecOe putoovmevor 


5 op Kal 


ig x “4 \ Xy 30. ‘ 
wo Tavteyv Oia TO Gvoud mov. 


18. Kar Oplé ek tis ceharis 
UM@V OV 1) ATOANTAL, 


"Evy tH vropovn vmov 


19. 


xtnoeobe Tas Yuyas Luo. 


20. “Otay 8 tdnte KuKXov- 
pévny bd otpatorrédwy ‘lepov- 
caAnp, TOTE yv@TE STL HYyyLKev 17 


épnuwats avTns. 


21. Tote of év tH lovdaia, 
hevyétwoay eis Ta don, Kal ot ev 
péow avThs, éxywpeltooar, Kat 
of évy Tais “@pals, my eioepxéo- 
Oacav els avTny. 


22. “Or nudpar exducnoews 
a Vee a 6A t 
abtalelow, Tov TANG OHva TavTA 


TH Yeypammeva. 
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17. Oval 8 tais év yaorpl 


éyovoas Kal tais Onralovoas, 
év éxelvais Tais mépais. 


18. IIpocetyeoOe 5é tva pi 
yevnTaL YELM@vOS. 
19. “Eoovtas yap at npépar 


b] a i vA > / 
éxeivar OdXpis, ola ov yéeyovev 
Toavtn am’ apyns Kticews iV 
+ c \ ig a a x 
éxticev 0 Meds, ews TOU vUY, Kat 
ov ph yévnTat. 

20. 
Kuvpuos tas uépas, ovk av éowOn 


Kai e& pn éxorAdBowcev 


maca cape, aAAd Sia TOS exreEK- 
Tovs, ods é€eréEaTo, éxordBwoev 
Tas nuepas. 


ai. 
my: “Ide, @5€ 6 Xpiotos, Kal: 


Kal tere édv tis bpiv el- 


>) ? 5 \ 7 
€ EKEL, (1) TTLOTEVETE, 


22. "EryepOjcovra yap wev- 
doy pioros apevdorr pop jrat, 


kal d@covow onucia Kai Tépata, 


\ 
Kal 


x ‘\ > a > x 
™pos TO atroTAavay, et SuvaTor, 
TOUS €KAEKTOUS. 


23. “Tpeis dé BrSrete: mpoel- 
pynka viv raya. 


24. "Adda év exeivais tais 
nmépais, meta THY OXAbw éxelvny, 
6 HdoS oKoTicOnceTaL, Kal 1 
ceAHvn ov dwoe TO déyyos av- 
THS. 


\ ec 

25. Kal ot aorépes écovtas 

> lal > nr 

€x TOU ovpavod mimrovtes, Kal ai 
f € al a 

duvdpes ai év Tois ovpavois ca- 


AevOjoovrat, 


23. Oval tats ev yaorpi éxov- 

\ lal A > >? f 

cas, Kal tais Onralovcass év éxei- 

vais Tals hwépais: Etat yap ava- 

yen peyadn érl THS YAS, Kat Opy7 
TO AAW TOUTM. 


24. 


payaipas, Kal aiyparhwrtic Ojcov- 


Kai recovvtar otdpate 


7 x i“ 1 
tat eis Ta COvn Travta, Kai ‘lepov- 
\ 4 la ¢ X > 
carp éorat Tatovpévn wre €6- 
vOV 


, axpt ov mANpoOacW Kal 


” eee 6 
érovTat Katpol eOvav. 


ise 


Hrio, Kal ceAnVH, Kal aoTpos, 


\ a a > 
Kat é€covtat onpeia ev 


pee a a \ > n > 
Kat érl THS YAS cuvoyn eOvev év 
> Es , \ r 
atropia nxous Padkdoons Kali ca- 
ov 


) 


26. “Amoyuydvtav avOpo- 
mov aro déBov Kal mpoadoxias 
TOV émepyouevov TH oiKoupery: 
ai yap Suvdwes TY ovpavar 
canevOnoovTat, 
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26. Kati tote dyovtar tov 
Tiov tod avOperrov épydpuevoy év 
vehérais, peta Suvdmwews rors 
Kal do&ns. 


vy 3 


ayyéXous, 


Kal tote avrootexei tovs 
QA > la \ 
Kal émicuvaeer Tovs 
EXNEKTOVS AUTOD Ex TOV Terodpav 

> / > > ” fl 4 la 

aveé“ov, aT aKpouv ys Ews Axpou 

ovpavod. 
28. 


Gere THY TrapaBornvy, Stav 76n 6 


"Amo 8€ THs cuKAS ma- 


KAddos al’ThHs amandos yévntat, 
Kal éexp’yn Ta vAXA, yLvooKeTE 
[4 > \ © / > i gs 
OTL éyyus TO Bépos éeotiv, 


29. Odtws Kal tpeis, drav 
idnte TaVTAa yivopeva, ywwecKeTE 
e/ > Ya > > b A 
Ott eyyus éotiv él Ovpass. 


> \ 4 ee Eee o > 

30. “Apiy Néyw vpiv, TL ov 

X\ f € \ LA / 
py TapeérAOn H yeved avTn, MEexpLS 
OTov TadTa TavTa yévnTat. 

€ > 5 \ id iol 

31. ‘O ovpavos Kai n yh Tra- 
perevoovtat, of S€ Adyou mou ov 
Trapenevo OvTat, 

32. Llepi dé ris spmépas éxei- 
vns ) THs Bpas ovdels oidev, ovde 
diyyeros év otpave, ovdé o Tios, 
ef wy o Llarnp. 

33: 

7 \ f AS (fled gb: 
oldaTe yap TOTE 0 KaLpOS EoTLY. 

34. ‘Os advOpwros amddnpos 
adels THY oiKiav éavTod, Kal dors 


tal > 
Brérrete, aypuTveite, ov 


lal lal \ > I & 
tois SovdNous EavTov THY eEovalay, 


> A \ 
éxdot@ 70 épyov avutov, Kat 
a rn A 
7T@ Ouvpwp@ éveTeihaTo iva Yypn- 


YOpT. 


27. Kat tdte dxrovtar tov 
Tov Tod avOpa@rov épydpevov év 
vepéryn peta Suvvawews Kal SddEns 
TOAANS. 


28. ‘“Apyoudvav dé TtovTev 
f fa] > 7 Nee: / 
ywerOat, avaxirate Kal érapate 
DN \ e a / > 4 
Tas Kepadas vuav, Side éeyyiver 
 ATONTPWOIS LUO. 
Kai eizrev trapaBornv 
” Ni a \ 
Idere THY ouKny Kar 


29. 
avrTois : 


mavtTa Ta Sévdpa: 


30. 


ri ooo) e la / 2 
Brérrovtes af’ éauTav yiv@oKeTe 


“Orav mpoBdrwow 75n, 


[4 a” > \ \ / > f 
d7e 4On eyyvs 76 Oépos éoriv. 


31. Odvtws kal wpeis, dtav 
idnte TadTa yiwwepeva, ywwaoKeTeE 
4 > 7 > e f an 
6Tt eyyus é€otiv 1) Baotdela Tod 


@eod. 


ae 


pn TrapéeAOn 7) yeved ab'Tn, Ews av 


"Auny Aéyo vpiv, STL ov 


Twavra yévnrar, 


33: 


perevoovtat, of d€ Adyou pov ov 


e > ‘ \ 2 fol 
O ovpavos Kal 7 yn Tra- 


pn TapeevaovTat, 


34. IlIpocéyere S€ éavtois 
/ lal € bl 
pytote BapnOa@ow at Kapdiat 
€ a > aN \ £0) \ 
vuav év KpeTary, Kal men, Kat 
pepiuvars Biwrixais, Kal  ém- 
an ed’ tpas aipvidios 7 nuéepa 


> / 
EKELVN : 
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35. Lpnyopeite odv, ov ol- 
Sate yap Tote 6 KUpLos THs otKlas 
pyetat, i) dye, i) pecovdnrioy, 7) 
arexTopodwvias, 7) mpi. 

36. M2 drdav eEaidvys, edpy 
bpas Ka0evdovtas. 

37. “O &é ipiv réyo, wacw 


Aéyw: Tpnyopeite. 


1. And as he went forth 
out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him: Mas- 
ter, behold, what manner of 
stones and what manner of 
buildings! 

2. And Jesus said unto 
him: Seest thou these great 
buildings? there shall not be 
left here one stone upon an- 
other, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

3. And as he sat on the 
Mount of Olives over against 
the temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked 
him privately: 

4. Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be 
the sign when these things are 
all about to be accomplished? 

5. And Jesus began to say 
unto them: ‘Take heed that 
no man lead you astray. 


35. (Qs mayis éretedevoerat 
yap él mravtas Tovs KaOnpévous 
éml mpdcwTroyv Tans THS Ys. 

36. "Aypumveite 5é ev rravti 
Kaip@ Sedpevol, tva KaTioxvonTeE 
exguyety tatta mavta Ta: wéd- 
ovta yiverOa, Kal otabjvar Ep- 
mpoobev Tod Tiod tod avOpwrov. 

37. "Hy 8 ras hudpas ddac- 
Kkov év T@ lep@, tas b&€ viKTas 
éEepydmevos nurtfeto eis TO dpos 
TO KaNOvMEVOYV éXaLOY. 

38. Kal ras 6 Xads wpOpifev 
mMpos auTov év T@ lep@, axovelv 
auton. 

5. And as some spoke of 
the temple, how it was adorned 
with goodly stones and offer- 
ings, he said: 

6. As for these things 
which ye behold, the days will 
come, in which there shall not 
be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be 
thrown down. 


7. And they asked him, 
saying: Master, when there- 
fore shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign when 
these things are about to come 
to pass? 


8. And he said: Take heed 
that ye be not led astray: for 
many shall come in my name, 
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6. Many shall come in my 
name, saying: I am he; and 
shall lead many astray. 

7. And when ye shall hear 
of wars and rumors of wars, be 
not troubled: these things 
must needs come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. 


8. For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom: there shall 
be earthquakes in divers places; 
there shall be famines: these 
things are the beginning of 
travail. 


g. But take ye heed to 
yourselves: for they shall de- 
liver you up to councils; and 
in synagogues shall ye be 
beaten; and before governors 
and kings shall ye stand for my 
sake, for a testimony unto 
them. 

1o. And the Gospel must 
first be preached unto all the 
nations. 

rz. And when they lead 
you to judgment, and deliver 
you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but 
whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that speak ye: 
for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy.Ghost. 

12. And brother shall de- 
liver up brother to death, and 


saying: Iam he; and: The 
time is at hand: go ye not 
after them. 

g. And when ye shall hear 
of wars and tumults, be not 
terrified: for these things must 
needs come to pass first; but 
the end is not immediately. 

10. Then said he unto 
them: Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: 

11, And there shall be 
great earthquakes, and in divers 
places famines and pestilences ; 
and there shall be terrors and 
great signs from Heaven. 

12. But before all these 
things, they shall lay their 
hands on you, and shall perse- 
cute you, delivering you up 
to the synagogues and prisons, 
bringing you before kings and 
governors for my name’s sake. 


13. It shall turn unto you 
for a testimony. 

14. Settle it therefore in 
your hearts, not to meditate 
beforehand how to answer: 

15. For I will give youa 
mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not 
be able to withstand or to gain- 
say. 


16. But ye shall be deliv- 
ered up even by parents, and 
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the father his child; and chil- 
dren shall rise up against par- 
ents, and cause them to be put 
to death. 

13. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. 


14. But when ye see the 
abomination of desolation 
standing where he ought not 
(let him that readeth under- 
stand), then let them that are 
in Judzea flee unto the moun- 
tains: 

15. And let him that is on 
the housetop not go down, nor 
enter in, to take anything out 
of his house: 

16. And let him that is in 
the field not return back to 
take his cloak. 

17. But woe unto them 
that are with child and to them 
that give suck in those days! 

18. And pray ye that it be 
not in the winter. 

19. For those days shall be 
tribulation, such as there hath 
not been the like from the be- 
ginning of the creation which 
God created until now, and 
never shall be. 

20. And except the Lord 
had shortened the days, no flesh 
would have been saved: but 


brethren, and kinsfolk, and 
friends; and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death. 


17. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake. 


18. And not a hair of your 
head shall perish. 

19. In your patience ye 
shall win your souls. 

20. But when ye see Jeru- 
salem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation 
is at hand. 

21. Then let them that are 
in Judzea flee unto the moun- 
tains; and let them that are in 
the midst of her depart out; 
and let not them that are in 
the country enter therein. 


22. For these are days of 
vengeance, that all things 
which are written may be ful- 
filled. 


23. Woe unto them that 
are with child and to them that 
give suck in those days! for 
there shall be great distress 
upon the land, and wrath unto 
this people. 

24. And they shall fall by 
the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led captive into all 
the nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. 
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for the elect’s sake, whom he 
chose, he shortened the days. 


21. And then if any man 
shall say unto you: Lo, here 
is the Christ ; or: Lo, there, be- 
lieve it not: 


22. For there shall arise 
false Christ’s and false prophets, 
and shall show signs and won- 
ders, that they may lead astray, 
if possible, the elect. 


23. But take ye heed: be- 
hold I have told you all things 
beforehand. 


24. But in those days, after 
that tribulation, the sun shall 
be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, 


25. And the stars shall be 
falling from heaven, and the 
powers that are in the heavens 
shall be shaken. 


26. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in 
clouds with great power and 
glory. 

27. And then shall he send 
forth the angels, and_ shall 
gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the utter- 
most part of the earth to the 
uttermost part of heaven. 


28. Now from the fig tree 
learn her parable: when her 
branch is now become tender, 


25. And there shall be 
Signs in sun and moon and 
stars; and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations, in perplexity 
for the roaring of the sea and 
the billows; 


26. Men fainting for fear, 
and for expectation of the 
things which are coming on 
the world: for the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken. 


27. And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in 
a cloud with power and great 
glory. 

28. But when these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, 
and lift up your heads; be- 
cause your redemption draweth 
nigh. 


29. And he spoke to them 
a parable: Behold the fig 
tree, and all the trees: 
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and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is nigh; 


29. Even so ye also, when 
ye see these things coming to 
pass, know ye that he is nigh, 
even at the doors. 


30. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, until all these things be 
accomplished. 


31. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away: but my words shall 
not pass away. 


32. But of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even 
the angels in Heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. 


33. Take ye heed, watch 
and pray: for ye know not 
when the time is. 


34. It is as when a man, 
sojourning in another country, 
having left his house, and given 
authority to his servants, to 
each one his work, commanded 
also the porter to watch. 


35. Watch therefore: for 
ye know not when the lord of 
the house cometh, whether at 
even, or at midnight, or at 
cockcrowing, or in the morn- 
ing; 

36. Lest coming suddenly 
he find you sleeping. 


30. When they now shoot 
forth, ye see it and know of 
your own selves that the sum- 
mer is now nigh. 


31. Even so ye also, when 
ye see these things coming to 
pass, know ye that the king- 
dom of God is nigh. 


32. Verily I say unto you: 
This generation shall not pass 
away, till all things be accom- 
plished. 


33. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away: but my words shall 
not pass away. 


34. But take heed to your- 
selves, lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeit- 
ing, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life, and that day 
come on you suddenly as a 
snare: 


35. For so shall it come 
upon all them that dwell on 
the face of all the earth. 


36. But watch ye at every 
season, making supplication, 
that ye may prevail to escape 
all these things that shall come 
to pass, and to stand before the 
Son of man. 
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37- And what I say unto 37- And every day he was 
you, I say unto all: Watch. teaching in the Temple; and 
every night he went out, and 
lodged in the mount that is 

called the Mount of Olives. 


38. Andall the people came 
early in the morning to him 
in the temple, to hear him. 


In the second verse of Matthew’s text ov Brémere is found 
in &, B, C, I, A, TI, et al., in most of the uncial codices, and 
in both the principal Syriac versions. Badézete alone stands in 
D, L, X, and about thirty others, in both Latin versions, in the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. In the 
7th verse Aoi is inserted in L, C, KE’, I, A, I, et al., in many 
cutsive manuscripts, in the Bohairic, Peshito, Philoxenian 
Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and Vulgate versions. We have 
thought good to omit it on the authority of the other witnesses. 
In the 24th verse wAavnOnva is found in Nand D. B, X, I, A, 
Il, etal. have wAavijca. In verse 31 oddmuyyos peyddns is the 
reading of &, L, D, 1, 118, 209, the Bohairic, Peshito, and 
Armenian versions. This reading is endorsed by the Greek 
Fathers. B, X, IT, I, et al. have cadmuyyos fovis weyadns. D 
has oaAmeyyos kal davis peyddAns which the Latin versions 
follow. In verse 32 the active éxpvy is endorsed by B’, U, X, 
and by many cursive manuscripts. This sense is preferred by 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. The Vulgate and 
other authorities have the passive ékgvy7. In the 36th verse the 
clause ovSé 6 Tids is absent from many Greek codices, from 
many codices of the Vulgate, and from the Bohairic, and both 
chief Syriac versions. We believe that this omission is due to 
a difficulty that arose out of the clause, and we accept it on the 
authority of &*, B, D, many cursive manuscripts, and the old 
versions, and the Fathers. In the 48th verse xpovife appears 
without éAGeiv in &, Bet al. This is approved by the Egyptian 
versions and by the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. 
Per, TAs Tl, et al.) the Latin versions, and both chief 
Syriac versions add Geir. 
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In the 2nd verse of Mark &é€ is inserted after abe07 in &, B, 
D, G, L, M’, U, A et al., in some codices of the Old Italian 
version, in the Peshito, Armenian, and Revised Protestant 
versions. In the seventh verse ydp is omitted after det by &%*, 
B, the Sahidic and Coptic versions, the Revised Edition of 
Oxford, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 32 
the singular dyyedos is found in B. In verse 33 xal mpocevyerGe 
is added in &, A, C, L, X, I, A, II, et al., and in the Vulgate, 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions, 
and it is adopted by the Revised Edition of the Protestant 
Bible. 

In the 12th verse of Luke’s text the Greek codices have 
amayouevous, which would be literally becng brought, and would 
grammatically modify not the persecutors but the Christians 
themselves. As the translation would become very rough in 
this construction, we have allowed the active participle to stand. 
In the 19th verse A, B, and the versions have «t7jce0Ge, but 
many Greek codices have «tjcacGe. Lachman, Tischendorf 
and Tregelles endorse the future tense. In the 24th verse B 
and L, place xai écovra: before xarpot. In verse 36 xaticyvonte 
is found in §&, B, L, X, et al., in the Bohairic and Ethiopian 
versions, and in the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem. It is 
also approved by the Revised Edition of Oxford. The Vulgate 
has followed cata£iw67jTe which it found in some codices. 

As St. Luke tells us, XXI. 37, the great discourse here 
recorded is a part of that extended course of teaching that Jesus 
delivered in the Temple on the days preceding his Crucifixion. 
During these days he taught every day in the Temple, and 
during the night he lodged in the Mount of Olives. 

On a certain day as Jesus went forth from the Temple, one 
of the disciples said to him: ‘Master, behold what manner of 
stones, and what manner of building!’—Mark XIII. 1. The 
nature of this remark seems to have been that Jesus had declared 
that the house of Jerusalem should be left desolate, and they 
wonder if the great Temple is to be destroyed. Though the 
second Temple, of which there is mention here, did not equal 
the magnificence of the Solomonic Temple, yet it was a great 
edifice. Even from its ruins one may judge of its great strength 
and beauty. From actual measurements made by us of some of 
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these ruins in 1891 it was found that one of the great stones of 
the wall was nearly thirteen feet in length, over five feet in 
breadth, and about two feet in thickness. From the great size 
of the few stones which are left we may judge of the Temple’s 
massive masonry. Flavius Josephus thus describes the Temple 
in his ‘‘ Wars of The Jews,” V. V. 6: “Now the outward face 
of the Temple in its front wanted nothing that was likely to 
surprise either men’s minds or their eyes; for it was covered all 
over with plates of gold of great weight, and at the first rising 
of the sun, reflected back a very fiery splendor, and made those 
who forced themselves to look upon it to turn their eyes away, 
just as they would have done at the sun’s own rays. But this 
temple appeared to strangers, when they were coming to it at a 
distance, like a mountain covered with snow; for as to those 
parts of it that were not gilt, they were exceeding white. On 
its top it had spikes with sharp points, to prevent any pollution 
of it by birds sitting upon it. Of its stones, some of them were 
forty-five cubits in length, five in height, and six in breadth.” 
Again, in “ Antiquities”, XV. XI. 3, Josephus says: ‘Now the 
Temple was built of stones that were white and strong; their 
length was twenty-five cubits, their height eight, and their 
breadth about twelve.” 

There is evidently some exaggeration here. It is evident 
that the stones of the Temple were not of equal size, and the 
measurements here given disagree with that given above in the 
extract from the ‘Wars of The Jews.” Moreover, we can 
scarcely believe that any one stone of the second Temple 
measured forty-five cubits in length. The great stone of 
Baalbek, the Hadjar el-qibleh of the Arabs, has the following 
dimensions: length 69 feet, 4 inches; breadth 14 feet; thickness 
14 feet, 7 inches. This stone lies in the quarry where it was 
cut, and M. de Saulcy estimates that to move it there would be 
required a power equal to that of nearly forty thousand men. 
I believe that in all ancient and modern masonry no larger 
stone has ever been discovered. 

Now we may reasonably suppose that Josephus employed 
the ordinary Hebrew cubit, which was 19.52 inches; wherefore 
the length of the stone would be something over 73 feet. But 
even allowing for some inaccuracies and exaggerations which 
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abound in Josephus, the fact is well proven that the Temple 
was strongly built, and magnificent. The disciple seems to 
imply in his remark that a great force will be required to throw 
down such a mighty structure. The Lord surveys the great 
Temple, and calls his disciples’ attention to the massive walls, 
and then he pronounces the terrible prophecy that not a stone 
shall be left on a stone of those mighty walls. We are not to 
take the Lord’s words too literally. In declaring that not a 
stone should be left on a stone, his meaning was that the ruin 
of the Temple should be complete. For the verification of this 
prophecy it is not necessary that every individual stone should 
be thrown off its underlying stone; but it was necessary that the 
great edifice should be completely ruined, and this befel it under 
Vespasian and his son Titus. Of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Flavius Josephus writes as follows: ‘Now as soon as the army 
had no more people to slay or to plunder, because there 
remained none to be the objects of their fury (for they would 
not have spared any, had there remained any other such work 
to be done) Cesar gave orders that they should now demolish 
the entire city and Temple, but should leave as many of the 
highest towers standing, which were Phaszelus, Hippicus, and 
Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed the city on the 
west side. ‘This wall was spared, in order to afford a camp for 
such as were to lie in garrison, and the towers were spared, in 
order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of city it was, and 
how well fortified, which the Roman valor had subdued; but for 
all the rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly razed to the ground 
by those who dug it up to the foundation that there was nothing 
left to make those who came thither believe it had ever been 
inhabited.”—Wars of The Jews, VII. r. 

Centuries later Julian the Apostate attempted to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Of this abortive attempt the 
pagan historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, has the following 
account: “Julian now for the third time consul 
determined to expend vast sums to restore the ancient great 
Temple of Jerusalem, which, after many battles, and many 
internecine slaughters during the siege by Vespasian, with 
difficulty had been taken by Titus. He committed the 
execution of the design to Alypius of Antioch, who had formerly 
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been curator of Britain in place of the prefects. As Alypius 
therefore was energetically urging on the work, being helped 
by the governor of the province, great balls of fire in swift 
succession burst forth from the foundations, and burning some 
of the workmen, made the place inaccessible. Being thus by 
this element obstinately prevented, he gave over the attempt.”— 
Lib. XXIII. 1. This testimony is commended from the fact 
_ that it was written by a pagan writer, a contemporary and 

flatterer of the Emperor Julian. Some have believed that by 
this design Julian brought about the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Jesus Christ. In order to rebuild the Temple, it was necessary 
that the ruins of the former Temple should be first removed. 
As the Jews tore away the remains of the ruined walls, the 
intervention of Heaven caused them to desist, thus bringing it 
about that not a stone was left upon a stone. 

We are firmly persuaded that God by a miracle prevented 
the rebuilding of the Temple. By the institution of the New 
Sacrifice and the eternal Priesthood of the New Testament, the 
office of the old Temple has been taken away. ‘To-day, upon 
the spot where once stood the Holy of holies, the Mohammedan 
Mosque of Omar now stands; and round about lie the scattered 
ruins of the great Temple of Jerusalem. Itisa lasting memorial 
of God’s anger upon unbelief and sin. It is God’s will that the 
Temple of Jerusalem shall never be rebuilt, and it shall never 
be rebuilt. 

But we do not believe that the prophecy of Christ 
contemplated the clearing away of the ruins wrought by 
command of Julian the Apostate. The prophecy of Christ was 
perfectly fulfilled by the destruction of the Temple wrought by 
Titus. The prophecy does not demand that every individual 
stone be thrown down, but that the ruin of the Temple be 
complete; and this was certainly wrought by the Romans. 
Even to-day a few stones remain in position at the Jews’ wailing 
place, but it would be absurd to consider this as an objection to 
the prophecy of Christ. 

The Mount of Olives lies out directly opposite the Temple, 
and from its slope the whole city of Jerusalem presents itself to 
the eye. The Lord went forth out of the Temple, and went up 

41 
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on the slope of the Mount, and there sat down. It was on the 
slope of that same Mount that Jesus had wept over the great 
city that extended itself as a vast panorama before him. 

The disciples are evidently much moved by his terrible 
prophecy. They associated it with the end of the world, and 
with the second coming of the Savior, and they come and ask 
when these things shall be. 

From Mark we learn that it was Peter, James, John and 
Andrew who addressed this question to Jesus. These four were 
favored by the Lord above all the other Apostles. Though these 
four addressed the question to Jesus, we believe that the other 
Apostles were present and heard Jesus’ words. 

From the place where they were sitting the great Temple 
was directly opposite, and this circumstance gave a vividness to 
Jesus’ prophecy. 

As we have said before, the Apostles consider the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the end of the world, and the second coming of Jesus 
as the several constituents of one great event, to which they 
understand his prophetic words to relate. They ask therefore of 
the time of this event, and by what signs they may tellitsapproach. 

Jesus does not deliver to them an answer to their question; 
neither does he correct their idea of the identity of the events. 
The time of the end of the world is one of those dark secrets 
that God has decreed not to reveal to any creature. 

The Lord begins by teaching the Apostles that the end of 
the world is not near at hand. Then he cautions them against 
the impostors who should arise in his name. 

The first part of Jesus’ prophecy extending to the fourteenth 
verse inclusively of Matthew, to the thirteenth inclusively of 
Mark, and to the nineteenth inclusively of Luke, is a 
general characterization of the life of the Church through 
all the ages without limitation. It would be absurd to 
apply these verses to the events which preceded the fall of 
Jerusalem. ‘The nature of the history which they prophesy 
makes it impossible that they should be explained in that short 
epoch that intervened between the Ascension of Jesus and the 
fall of Jerusalem. ‘The verses speak of great wars of nations, 
and it would be ridiculous to explain these great wars of the 
Roman wars of that epoch. 
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Again, the verses certainly depict the great persecutions of 
the Church, and none of these broke out until after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Finally, the Gospel was not preached in the whole world 
before that event. 

Wherefore we believe that the exd spoken of by Matthew 
in the fourteenth verse is the end of the world, and that Jesus, 
without respect to time, here outlines the whole life of the 
Church. The Apostles had thought that the end was near at 
hand; and Jesus tells them that before that end there intervenes 
a history whose character he outlines. 

The first feature of this great history that he describes is 
the arising of the false Christs. This description also 
contemplates the whole life of the Church. It relates to the 
time that is past, and to the unknown years of the future. The 
Lord is here fulfilling the character of a prophet, and in 
prophecy the message abstracts from time, and groups together 
in one vision events separated by indefinite ages. False Christs 
have come, false Christs are upon earth to-day, and false Christs 
will come. It seems quite probable that Jesus’ prophecy 
concerning the false Christs contemplates such men as Theudas 
and Judas, of whom the Acts speak thus: ‘For before these 
days rose up Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody; to 
whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves ; 
who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were dispersed, 
and came to nought. After this man rose up Judas of Galilee 
in the days of the enrolment, and drew away some of the people 
after him; he also perished.”—-V. 36—37. 

Of Theudas, Flavius Josephus writes as follows: ‘Now it 
came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judzea that a certain 
magician, whose name was Theudas, persuaded a great part of 
the people to take their effects with them, and follow him to the 
river Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and that | 
he would, by his own command, divide the river, and afford 
them an easy passage over it; and many were deluded by his 
words. However, Fadus did not permit them to take advantage 
of his wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against 
them; who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of 
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them, and took many of them alive. They also took Theudas 
alive, and cut off his head, and carried it to Jerusalem.”—Antiq. 
me NT: 

History has recorded the names of several others of this 
character, and doubtless there were many of whom no record 
has been kept. . 

Moreover, to fulfill the character of a false Christ, it is not 
necessary that the impostor should declare that he be Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. It is only necessary that a man lay claim 
to be a legate of God sent by God to act in the character in 
which Jesus came to men. ‘Thus we believe that Mohammed is 
contemplated by this prophecy of Jesus. Perhaps also the 
founder of the Mormons and such impostors are also included. 
A few years ago in Bahia, Brazil, Antonio Conselheiro 
proclaimed himself the Messiah, and gathered around him an 
army of fanatics who for a time defied the power of the 
government. It finally took an army of fifteen thousand men - 
to crush him. In Persia a “Messiah” has arisen; and even in 
sober, matter of fact England, in Capton, a quiet suburb of 
Northeast London, the Rev. J. H. Smyth Pigott declared to his 
congregation that he was the reincarnated Christ. 

It is probable that the prophetic words of Christ contemplate 
all these impostors, great and small, ancient and modern, and 
also those that are to come. 

The prediction of great wars, earthquakes and famines is 
fulfilled in the history of the world. In every century men have 
been witnesses of wars in their own country, and they have 
heard the reports of distant wars. Great earthquakes have many 
times shaken the earth, and thrown down whole cities. 
Dreadful famines and plagues have depopulated many lands. 
Some of these wars, earthquakes and famines happened before 
the breaking out of the great persecutions. The Lord speaks 
to the Apostles not as mere individual men, but as representatives 
of the Church which should exist in all ages. Hence he 
addresses them, as though they were to be witnesses of all the 
events of history. As individuals they should shortly pass 
away; but the succession should not fail, and Jesus speaks to 
the indefectible living organization as represented by them. 
The wars, earthquakes and famines which preceded the time of 
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Nero were but the beginning of travail for the Church. ‘The 
Lord next reviews the dreadful era of the persecution of the 
Church. The Lords calls these calamities the beginning of 
the pains of child-bearing, wdivev, because in the midst of these 
throes the Church brought forth her offspring. In the same 
sense St. John in his Apocalypse saw the Church as “a woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars; and she was with child: and 
she crieth out travailing (@3/vovea) in birth, and in pain to be 
delivered.’’— XII. 1—2. 

The Lord next describes the character of the great 
persecutions. It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of 
that terrible history. The Christians were tortured and killed 
all over the Roman Empire, and among the barbarous nations. 
The name of Christian was hated, and considered as a sufficient 
cause for the death penalty. The fear of the dreadful 
punishments drove many to become traitors to the cause of 
Christ, and to deliver up their brethren to the authorities. 
These false brethren especially distressed the faithful, for they 
had been admitted into the inside workings of the Christian 
body: they knew the names of the Christians who worshipped 
Christ in secret, and they knew the place of meeting. Very 
often by the aid of these traitors the satellites came upon the 
Christians while they were celebrating the mysteries. The 
Roman historian Tacitus confirms this history. In his Annals, 
XV. 44, he declares that the hatred of the human race is 
directed against the Christians; and again he says that by the 
intelligence of some who were submitted to punishment a vast 
multitude of other Christians was apprehended. 

These traitors are said by Christ to stumble, for the reason 
that the cause of their treason was their defection from the faith. 
Being called to suffer for their faith, they could not see how God 
would permit his followers to suffer such things; and 
consequently under the pressure of persecution they lost their 
faith, and betrayed the cause of Christ. 

These traitors were despised by the Christians, and even 
the law of love of enemies was not sufficient entirely to control 
this hatred. This hatred engendered a counter-hatred; and 
hence Christ says that they shall hate one another. 
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Of course, the words of Christ specially refer to the hatred 
of these traitors against the cause which they had betrayed. 

It is clear from St. Luke that Christ predicts the great 
wars, famines, pestilences, and portents of history, even to the 
end of time; for in Luke’s text, XXI. 12, after predicting these 
terrible events, he says: ‘But before all these things, they 
shall lay their hands on you, and shall persecute you, etc.” 
The great events of history are predicted even to the end, and 
one of the early events is the great persecution of the early 
Christians. 

In St. Luke’s text we are also informed that the persecution 
itself resulted in a testimony in favor of Christ’s cause. This is 
avery important truth. It was the power of God shown forth 
in defense of the martyrs, and the great fortitude of the martyrs 
themselves that converted multitudes. Often we see the very 
executioner himself turn Christian on the spot. God did not 
exert his power to prevent the martyrdom of his saints; but he 
saved them from dishonor, he controlled their pains, he saved 
them until he had made them an evidence of his almighty 
power, and then he allowed them to receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Luke also records the promise of Jesus to be with them in 
their sufferings. They are bidden take no thought how they 
shall answer before the tribunals.. A divine wisdom would be 
given them which the adversaries would not be able to gainsay 
or withstand. ‘This also was literally fulfilled. By the help of 
this wisdom the tender girl and the rude peasant overcame the 
learned philosophers and great men of the state. 

In declaring that not a hair of their head shall perish, the 
Lord employs a metaphor to signify that not even the least 
degree of evil shall come upon his elect. It is one of the 
sublime paradoxes of Christianity. "They should be hated, and 
killed; but yet not a hair of their head should perish. If man 
had but one life, these paradoxes were inexplicable; but they 
all find their explanation in that higher life for which this is a 
mere preparation. Man may lose his property, his health, his 
reputation, his life. If he is a good man, and has kept the 
integrity of his faith and love of God, he has lost nothing. ‘The 
things this side of eternity, even life included, are not man’s 
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real possessions. If he sacrifices all these for the goods of the 
kingdom of Heaven, he makes the best investment that man 
can make. 

The meaning of the nineteenth verse of St. Luke: “In your 
patience ye shall win your souls”, is similar to the second member 
of the thirteenth verse of Mark: ‘“— but he that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be saved.” In these verses a patience 
is recommended which embodies constancy and perseverance 
under the great tribulations outlined, and as a reward of such 
patient perseverance, the eternal life of the soul is promised. 

The divisions of families here included in the prophecy of 
Christ by Mark and Luke have already been explained in the 
present volume. 

The next evil that is prophesied is the rise of the great 
heresies. The authors of these heresies are here called false 
prophets. ‘These heresies began early; they rose and fell, and 
others took their place. To-day the world is possessed in large 
part by the most illogical of them all, Protestantism. 

And then on account of the scandals which afflicted the 
Church, religious faith and love grew cold. The Lord foresaw 
this great decline of faith to which history bears witness. It 
was a dreadful event, and paved the way for Protestantism. In 
forewarning of it, Jesus exhorts his followers to perseverance 
through these calamitous times. 

We have the promise of Christ here that the Gospel of 
Christ shall be preached in the whole world before the end shall 
come. He calls “this Gospel” the message of salvation which 
he had delivered in his teachings, and which he should con- 
tinue to deliver till he died. 

From the fact that Christ died for all men, and wishes all 
men to come to a knowledge of salvation, we believe that the 
universal term here employed strictly denotes all the regions of 
the earth where man dwells. The sentence of Christ positively 
declares that the end of the world shall not come till the Gospel 
be preached in the whole world. It does not state how long a 
time shall intervene between the universal preaching of the 
Gospel and the end of the world. That interval of time is left 
indefinite, but Christ is pledged that the whole world shall first 
hear his Gospel before the end shall come. 
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The Lord next directs his attention to the destruction of 
Jerusalem which is one of the terrible events comprised in his 
infinite vista of the future. The part of the prophecy which 
applies specifically to the destruction of Jerusalem comprises 
the portion of Matthew’s text between the fifteenth and 
twenty-eighth inclusively; of Mark between the fourteenth and 
twenty-second inclusively; and of Luke between the twentieth 
and twenty-fourth inclusively. The prophecy is direct and 
clear, and of its literal fulfillment all history bears witness. 

A few Fathers, among whom were Irenzus and Hilary, 
interpreted this part of the prophecy of the end of the world, 
but their opinion is clearly disproven by the prophecy itself. . 
It would be absurd to tell a man to flee from Judea, or to 
counsel any flight, if the end of the world were at hand. 
Moreover, Jesus appeals to the prophecy of Daniel, and this 
prophecy clearly contemplates the fall of Jerusalem. 

In Daniel, IX. 27, it is written: ‘And he shall make a 
firm covenant with many in one week: and in the midst of the 
week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease; and 
upon the pinnacle of abominations shall come that which 
maketh desolate; and even unto the consummation, and that 
determined, shall wrath be poured out upon the desolate.” In 
Daniel, XI. 31, we read thus: ‘And arms shall stand on his 
part, and they shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt offering, and they shall set 
up the abomination that maketh desolate.” Again in Daniel, 
XII. 11, it is written: ‘And from the time that the continual 
burnt offering shall be taken away, and the abomination that 
maketh desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two hundred 
and ninety days.” 

All these prophecies are obscure, but in them there is 
plainly revealed that there shall come upon the Temple of 
Jerusalem an abomination that maketh desolate; that the 
sacrifice in the Temple should cease forever. It is not evident 
to which of these prophecies Jesus appealed: in fact he may | 
have made use of the leading thought of all of them. There is 
no doubt that the first prophecy is directly Messianic, and 
establishes the fact that the great desolation of the Temple 
should succeed the cutting off of the Christ. 
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That which Daniel calls the abomination which maketh 
desolate Jesus calls the abomination of desolation, in which 
sentence the genitive case is the objective genitive, denoting 
the effect of the abomination. Though there is no doubt 
concerning the effect of the abomination, opinions vary as to 
the nature of the entity meant by the term abomination. St. 
Luke in his parallel passage declares: ‘When ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her desolation 
is at hand.” Wherefore some have thought that the 
abomination that maketh desolate were the Roman army. 
Origen, St. Augustine, Chrysostom, Paschasius, St. Thomas, 
Cajetan, Jansenius and a Lapide support this view. Others 
believe that the term refers to the statue of Titus, or of Cajus 
Ceesar, or even of Hadrian. But we know that this is 
impossible, for the reason that no Roman statue or military 
ensign was placed in the Temple till after its fall. Cajus Cesar 
wished to have his statue placed there, but the Jews prevented 
it.—(Flavius Josephus, Wars of The Jews, X. 1—5.) 

Knabenbauer and others refer the prophecy of Christ to the 
abominations committed by the Zealots in the Temple before 
its fall. Josephus describes at length the dreadful wickedness 
of these men in the Sixth Book of the ‘Wars of The Jews.” 
They made the Temple their stronghold, and appointed an 
illegitimate high priest. He declares that the whole people 
were indignant at the Zealots’ seizure of the sanctuary, and at 
their rapine and murders. He calls them bloody polluters of 
the Temple. He puts the following words into the mouth of 
the legitimate high priest Ananus: ‘Certainly it had been 
good for me to die before I had seen the house of God full of so 
many abominations, or these sacred places that ought not to 
be trodden upon at random, filled with the feet of these 
blood-shedding villans, etc.” In this same speech Ananus 
declares “(that these Zealots walk about in the midst of the holy 
places at the very time when their hands are still warm with 
the slaughter of their own countrymen.” 

Ananus led the people against the Zealots, and forced them 
into the inner courts of the Temple. A great slaughter was 
made on both sides. In this conflict so great was the reverence 
of Ananus’ men for the Temple that when one of them fell, he 
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was immediately borne out by his friends lest his blood might 
pollute the sanctuary; whereas the Zealots when wounded went 
up into the most sacred inner court, so that Josephus declares 
that it was their blood alone that polluted the santuary.—(Wars 
of The Jews, IV., III. 12.) When the Zealots withdrew into the 
inner court Ananus through reverence refused to attack the 
holy gates. 

While the Zealots were thus shut up, Jesus, the high priest 
next to Ananus in age, declares, in Josephus, that “they could 
be seen drinking themselves drunk in the sanctuary, and 
expending the spoils of those whom they had slaughtered, upon 
their unsatiable bellies.”—(Ibid.) Again he declares “that the 
Temple which is adored by the habitable world, and honored 
even by those who know it only by report, as far as the ends of 
the earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts born among 
ourselves.” —Wars of The Jews, IV. IV. 3. 

The Zealots now invited the Idumeans to come and help 
them, and an army of twenty thousand Idumeans came up 
against the city. During a stormy night they were secretly let 
into the city, and into the Temple by the Zealots, and 
immediately they fell upon the party of Ananus. They slew 
Ananus, and Josephus declares that the outer Temple overflowed 
with blood, and that eight thousand five hundred dead 
bodies lay there. This was certainly an abomination that 
maketh desolate, and the opinion that refers Christ’s words to 
these events is very probable. 

At the same time, we consider it probable also that Christ’s 
words might relate in general to the state of desolation that 
came upon the Temple before its fall. The priesthood was in 
disorder, the worship was abandoned, and the Temple was made 
a centre of robbery and murder. ‘This opinion differs but 
slightly from the foregoing: it extends the abomination of 
desolation to the whole tenor of the time, of which the crimes of 
the Zealots were only one phase. At all events, the prophecy 
quoted by Christ finds a clear fulfillment in the conditions that 
preceded the fall of Jerusalem. 

The Lord cuts off all hope from the doomed city by telling 
them to flee to the mountains. Many times Jerusalem had been 
besieged, and saved by the intervention of God. In the days 
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of Hezekiah, when Sennacherib lay encamped before it, the 
angel of death slew in one night one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand of his men, and drove him back in rout. But now 
there is no such hope. Jerusalem has filled the cup of her 
malice, and there is no means of escape for her inhabitants save 
to flee, and hide themselves in the caves of the mountains. 

By two figures the Lord represents the necessity of haste 
in this flight. By representing the necessity of this haste, the 
Lord brings out two leading ideas, the inevitableness of the 
fall, and its dreadful character. The more dreadful the 
catastrophe, the more man is disposed to hasten to escape it. 
In the same way, the Angels urged Lot to hasten to escape the 
awful doom of Sodom. The fate of Jerusalem was to be so 
terrible that men were to drop everything and flee. 

In the East the roofs of houses are flat, and are used as 
places of walking and resting. It was while walking on the 
roof of his palace that David saw the beautiful Bathsheba at her 
bath. Now the Lord bids those who should be upon the 
housetops, when the signs gave evidence of the approaching fall 
of Jerusalem, not go down to take anything out of the house; 
but to flee to the mountains. : 

A wrong point of viewing this proposition has thrown over 
it some obscurity. It has been asked how a man could flee 
from the top of the house; and to answer this question some 
have invented outside stairs or ladders by which the descent 
might be made. ‘The passage is cleared up by adverting that 
the Lord does not forbid them to go down into the house, but 
to go down to take the things that are in the house. Hence the 
point of the sentence is, not to take time to take out of the house 
its chattels and treasures. They are to flee down from the 
housetop through the house without stopping to take with them 
any of their possessions. The figure is strengthened by the 
case of the man in the field. During labor in the fields, men 
lay off their outer clothing, and during the progress of the labor, 
the man is often removed some distance from the outer garment. 
Such a man is warned not to go back to take his cloak. The Lord 
employs the language of prophecy, and it must be explained in 
accordance with the laws of prophetic diction. It must not be 
taken too literally. ‘That which the Lord wishes to bring out 
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by these pictures of haste is the inevitable doom of Jerusalem, 
and its dreadful character. It is so dreadful and so sure that at 
the signs of its approach men should drop everything, and flee. 
It would be-absurd to seek in the siege of Jerusalem conditions 
to justify the literal import of these words. They are a 
prophetic figure in which the idea of haste is employed to 
heighten the idea of the terrible character of the certain fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Eusebius tells us that before the fall of Jerusalem many 
Christians being divinely warned did flee from Jerusalem to 
Pella across the Jordan, so that Judzea was deprived of all devout 
men.—(Hist. Eccl. III. 5). 

To increase the idea of the dreadful character of the fall of 
Jerusalem the Lord makes mention of the pregnant and nursing 
women. ‘The pregnant woman, and the woman nursing her 
baby at her breast are impeded in their flight, and thus 
become liable to be cut off in the fearful doom of the city. 
To the same intent the mention of winter and of the sabbath 
is made. In winter the condition of the roads, and the 
rain and cold would render flight more difficult, and on the 
sabbath the Law forbade a journey of more than two thousand 
cubits. . 

We know from Maccabees I. II. 41, that even the pious 
Jews in the wars against the Seleucidz decided that it was right 
to fight against the aggressor on the sabbath; and in danger of 
death the Jew was not bound by the sabbath restriction in 
his flight. But still the great exactness with which these 
externals were inculcated in the people’s mind would greatly 
hinder a prompt and effective flight. 

As we have before stated all these different features of the 
flight are intended to strengthen the two great ideas: the fall of 
Jerusalem is inevitable, and it is terrible past description. 

After preparing us by these pictures to realize the awful 
fall of the fated city, the Lord directly declares that great shall 
be the tribulation of the day of Jerusalem’s fall. He compares 
it to,all the events that have preceded and to all those which 
shall follow it, and declares that it is more terrible than all 
these. 
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Many difficulties beset this text. If the tribulation of the 
fall of Jerusalem be compared with events which preceded it, 
it can scarcely be made greater than the deluge; and if it be 
compared to things which shall follow it, it is less terrible than 
the end of the world. 

To clear up this difficulty, we must first consider the 
dreadful character of the siege and fall of Jerusalem. Itisa 
conceded fact of history that it was one of the most terrible 
events of history. Josephus declares of the fall of Jerusalem: 
“Accordingly it appears to me, that the misfortunes of all men, 
from the beginning of the world, if they be compared to those 
of the Jews, are not so considerable as they were.’’—Preface to 
Wars of The Jews, 4. The horror of the famine was increased 
by the fearful cruelty of the Zealots. Unspeakable tortures were 
devised to compel the poor starving wretches to give up any 
portion of food that remained to them. If a poor wretch 
crawled out of the city by night and collected a few wild herbs, 
they were snatched away by the Zealots. The Romans every 
day caught about five hundred Jews and crucified them before 
the walls of the city. Josephus declares that they nailed these 
bodies to the crosses in various ways by way of jest. The 
Romans caught others and cut off their hands, and sent them 
back into the city. 

Josephus thus further describes the progress of the famine: 
“So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, 
together with their liberty of going out of the city. Then did 
the famine widen its progress, and devoured the people by whole 
houses and families, the upper rooms were full of women and 
children that were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city 
were full of the dead bodies of the aged; the children also and 
the young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, 
all swelled with the famine, and fell down dead, wheresoever 
their misery seized them. As for burying them, those that 
were sick themselves were not able to do it, and those who were 
hearty and well, were deterred from doing it by the great 
multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there 
was how soon they should die themselves; for many died as 
they were burying others, and many went to their coffins before 
that fatal hour was come. Nor was there any lamentations 
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made under these calamities, nor were heard any mournful 
complaints; but the famine confounded all natural passions ; for 
those who were just going to die looked upon those that were 
gone to their rest before them with dry eyes and open mouths. 
A deep silence also, and a kind of deadly night had seized upon 
the city; while yet the robbers were still more terrible than 
these miseries were themselves; for they broke open those 
houses which were no other than graves of dead bodies, and 
plundered them of what they had, and carrying off the coverings 
of their bodies, went out laughing, and tried the points of their 
swords in their dead bodies; and in order to prove what metal 
they were made of, they thrust some of those through that still 
lay alive upon the ground; but for those that entreated them to 
lend them their right hand, and their sword to dispatch them, 
they haughtily refused to grant their requests, and left them to be 
consumed by the famine. Now every one of these died with 
his eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive 
behind him. Now the seditious at first gave orders that the 
dead should be buried out of the public treasury, as not 
enduring the stench of their dead bodies. But afterwards, when 
they could not do that, they had them cast down from the walls 
into the valleys beneath. 

However, when Titus, in going his round along these 
valleys, saw them full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction 
running about them, he gave a groan, and, spreading out his 
hands to Heaven, called God to witness that this was not his 
doing; and such was the sad case of the city itself.”.—Wars of 
The Jews, V. XII. 3—4. 

In the same work, Chapter XIII., Josephus relates this 
horrible fact: ‘Yet did another plague seize upon those that 
were thus preserved; for there was found among the Syrian 
deserters a certain person who was caught gathering pieces of 
gold out of the excrements of the Jews’ bellies; for the deserters 
used to swallow such pieces of gold, as we told you before when 
they came out, and for these did the seditious search them all; 
for there was a great quantity of gold in the city; insomuch 
that as much was now sold [in the Roman camp] for twelve 
Attic [drams], as was sold before for twenty-five. But when 
this contrivance was discovered in one instance, the fame of it 
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filled their several camps, that the deserters came to them full 
of gold. So the multitude of the Arabians with the Syrians, 
cut up those that came as supplicants, and searched their bellies. 
Nor does it seem to me that any misery befel the Jews that — 
was more terrible than this, since in one night’s time about two 
thousand of these deserters were thus dissected.” 

Ibidem, 7th verse, he writes as follows: “And, indeed, 
why do I relate these particular calamities? while Manneus, the 
son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, and 
told him, that there had been carried out through that one gate, 
which was entrusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and 
fifteen thousand eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the 
interval between the fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus, 
[Nisan], when the Romans pitched their camp by the city, and 
the first day of the month Panemus, [Tamuz]. This was itself 
a prodigious multitude; and though this man was not himself 
set as a governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to pay the 
public stipend for carrying these bodies out, and so was obliged 
of necessity to number them, while the rest were buried by their 
relations; though all their burial was but this, to bring them 
away, and cast them out of the city. After this man there ran 
away to Titus many of the eminent citizens, and told him the 
entire number of the poor that were dead, and that no fewer 
than six hundred thousand were thrown out at the gates; though 
still the number of the rest could not be discovered; and they 
told him further, that when they were no longer able to carry 
out the dead bodies of the poor, they laid their corpses on heaps 
in very large houses, and shut them up therein; as also, that a 
measure of wheat was sold for a talent, and that when, a while 
afterward, it was not possible to gather herbs, by reason that 
the city was all walled about, some persons were driven to that 
terrible distress as to search the common sewers and old 
dunghills of cattle, and to eat the refuse which they got there ; 
and what they of old could not endure so much as to see, they 
now used for food.” 

Certainly this fulfills the declaration of St. Matthew, and 
St. Mark that there should be great tribulation, and of St. Luke 
that “there should be great distress upon the land, and wrath 


unto this people.” 
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St. Luke also declares that ‘“‘they should fall by the edge of 
the sword, and should be led captive into all the nations.” 

The following testimony of Josephus bears witness to the 
terrible prophecy that the Jews should fall by the edge of the 
sword, and should be led captive: ‘And now, since his soldiers 
were already quite tired with killing men, and yet there 
appeared to be a vast multitude still remaining alive, Caesar 
gave orders that they should kill none but those that were in 
arms, and opposed them, but should take the rest alive. But, 
together with those whom they had orders to slay, they slew 
the aged and the infirm; but for those that were in their 
flourishing age, and who might be useful to them, they drove 
them together into the temple, and shut them up within the 
walls of the court of the women; over which Cesar set one of 
his freed men, as also Fronto, one of his own friends. ‘This man 
was to determine every one’s fate, according to his merits. So 
this Fronto slew all those that had been seditious, and robbers, 
who were impeached one by another; but of the young men he 
chose out the tallest and most beautiful, and reserved them for 
the triumph; and as for the rest of the multitude that were 
about seventeen years old, he put them into bonds, and sent 
them to the Egyptian mines. Titus also sent a great number 
into the provinces, as a present to them, that they might be 
destroyed upon the theatres, by the sword, and by the wild 
beasts; but those that were under seventeen years of age were 
sold for slaves. Now during the days wherein Fronto was 
distinguishing these men, there perished for want of food, 
eleven thousand; some of whom did not taste any food, through 
the hatred their guards bore to them, and others would not 
take any when it was given them.”—Wars of The Jews, VI. 
Tia: 

From the works of Josephus, Lipsius and Usher have 
computed that, in all the lands of the Jews, during the seven 
years previous to the year 70 of the Christian era, one million 
eight hundred and thirty-seven thousand, four hundred and 
ninety Jews were slain. According to Josephus, 1. c., ninety-seven 
thousand captives were taken. Some were exposed in the 
arena at the gladiatorial shows, and some were sold as slaves at 
the lowest price. These dreadful facts caused Josephus to declare 
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that “the multitude of those that perished in Jerusalem exceeded 
all the destructions that either men or God ever brought upon 
the world.”—Wars of The Jews, VI. IX. 4. 

St. Luke also declares that “Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
This also is fulfilled. The Jew has no nation. The Turk has 
his mosque on the spot where once stood the Holy of holies, 
and this desolation shall last even to the end. 

Still there lingers the difficulty in comparing the fall of 
Jerusalem to the deluge, and to the end of the world. The 
difficulty of the statement is increased by the mystery that 
hangs over the deluge and the end of the world. We know 
very little of the exact nature of these great events. We are 
here groping in a land of mysteries, and we must be content 
with probable and possible opinions. 

A possible solution of the difficulty is that Jesus is 
comparing the siege of Jerusalem with other events of a like 
nature. In this opinion his words would simply affirm that 
never since the world began was there such a siege, and that 
there never should be. This is true up to our time, and Jesus’ 
words may be considered as a pledge of the future. In this 
opinion the event does not come into comparison with the 
deluge nor with the end of the world, but only with events of 
its own kind. 

Another opinion is that Jesus is speaking only of the 
history of the Jews. Never in that part of their history that 
was past had there been anything so dreadful as the Roman 
siege of Jerusalem, and never again should anything like it 
come upon their nation. 

A third opinion holds that here the description of the 
destruction of Jerusalem merges itself into the more universal 
theme of the end of the world. Examples are not wanting 
where two events thus blend in prophecy, and one dissolves 
itself into the more universal one. The thirteenth chapter of 
Isaiah is a fine specimen of this. Ezekiel also abounds in it. 
The destruction of Jerusalem may be considered a type of the 
destruction of the world. ‘The Apostles had confused the two 
events together in their question; and although the Lord fora 
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time has held the discourse to the fall of Jerusalem, at this point 
he enlarges the theme into the greater event of the end of the 
world. 

But an objection is found against this opinion from the 
fact that Jesus says no such tribulation ever shall be. If the 
event which he describes be the end of the world, it would seem 
absurd to say that no tribulation like to its end ever should be 
again. ‘The present order ceases with its end, and there is no 
place for tribulation thereafter. 

A closer examination of Christ’s words dispels this 
difficulty. He is not making the dreadful ‘event, of which the 
discourse treats, the point from which'to reckon what has been, 
and what shall be; but the time of his speaking. Hence he 
says that there shall be tribulation such as hath not been zze¢zZ 
now, and from now never shall be. Wherefore it is plain that 
he declares that nothing in the history of the world up to the 
time of his speaking, and nothing that should happen from the 
time of his speaking up to the time of the dreadful event itself 
can equal the awful character of the end of the world. 

This latter opinion is by far the most probable of all, and 
from this point we direct our thoughts to the great event which 
shall close this present order of things. 

Luke describes the awful event more graphically than the 
others. He also implies that a long interval shall intervene 
between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 
This interval he calls the t2mes of the Gentiles. 

Before taking up for consideration the description of the 
fearful breaking up of the present order at the last day, we must 
deal with the twenty-second verse of Matthew. The great 
point in regard to this verse is whether to refer it to the siege 
of Jerusalem, or to the end of the world. Many authors of the 
first rank refer the prophecy to the fall of Jerusalem. Among 
these are ‘Theophylactus, Paschasius, 4 Lapide, Euthemius, 
Bruno, Chrysostom, St. Thomas, Jansenius, Arnoldi, Fillion, 
and Mansel. ‘Thus understood it would denote that God 
hastened the fall of Jerusalem, lest all its inhabitants should 
perish by the dreadful causes which we have heretofore 
described. God is said to shorten the days of calamity inasmuch 
as he made them less in number, by delivering the city into the 
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hands of the Romans. In many places in his description of the 
terrible war, Josephus points to the most conclusive evidence 
that divine Providence delivered Jerusalem to the Romans. 
According to Josephus, when Titus was come into Jerusalem, 
and when he saw its great walls, he expressed himself thus: 
‘“We have certainly had God for our helper in this war, and it 
was no other than God who ejected the Jews out of these 
fortifications; for what could the hands of men, or any machines 
do towards overthrowing these towers?’—Wars of The Jews, 
Wid X 2. 

This opinion is not weakened by the fact that certain 
Christians fled from Jerusalem before the siege. The fact of 
such flight is not beyond doubt; and we are unwilling to believe 
that all who in the knowledge of God could be called just, thus 
escaped. 

This opinion therefore remains solidly probable. 

But while admitting the probability of the foregoing 
opinion, we attach a greater probability to the opinion which 
refers these words of Christ to the end of the world. This 
opinion is endorsed by Sylveira, Anselm, Menochius, Maldonatus, 
Schegg, Schanz, and Knabenbauer. As we have before stated, 
the prophecy merges itself from the particular theme of the 
destruction of the old Jerusalem into the greater idea of the last 
days of the world. In the prophecy, the last days of Jerusalem 
may be considered as a type of the last days of the world. 

We believe therefore that Christ is here describing the end 
of the world. As the world nears its doom, dreadful events will 
take place, and dreadful portents will be in the sky. The 
distress will be so great that, should God permit, the whole 
human race would perish. ‘They will be days of decline of 
faith; days of the ascendency of the power of the Antichrist. 
In those days, as John says in his Apocalypse, XX. 7, Satan 
shall be loosed from his prison, and shall come forth to deceive 
the nations. The three Woes foreseen by John in the same 
revelation must fall upon the world. But for the sake of the 
elect, God willshorten the number of these days. In the midst 
of the dreadful tribulation, the trumpet shall sound, and in the 
twinkling of an eye all men shall be changed, and shall present 
themselves before the judgment of God. In that same instant 
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the living will pass through the transition of death, and will 
resume their bodies again, and the dead shall arise, and all will 
appear in the judgment.—_(I. Cor. XV. 50). 

Satan, who shall be, in the last days of the world, let loose 
to deceive the nations, will endeavor to lead men after false 
Christs. Hence in those days there shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets; and as Satan is permitted greater power 
for a time, these impostors will show great signs and wonders. 
Of the character of these days Paul writes as follows: ‘And 
then shall be revealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus 
shall slay with the breath of his mouth and bring to nought by 
the manifestation of his coming; whose (the lawless one’s) 
coming is according to the workings of Satan with all power 
and signs and lying wonders, and with all deceit of 
unrighteousness for them that are perishing.”—II. Thess. II. 
8—9. 

The deceptive power of these false Christs and false 
prophets is well brought out by saying that they will lead 
astray, if possible, even the elect. It is impossible to lead astray 
one of the elect; for such a man is predestinated through God’s 
foreknowledge of the man’s cooperation with God’s grace, and 
the decree of predestination is absolutely certain. We have 
here the assurance that the last days of the world will be 
dreadful. 

The faithful are warned that, when those days shall come, 
they are not to believe the assertion that Christ has appeared 
again in any place whatsoever. Here the revelation is very 
clear. Christ will come in an instant, like the lightning that 
in an instant lights up the whole heavens. At that instantaneous 
coming of Christ, all the generations of men will come before 
him for judgment. Christ likens this assembling to the flocking 
together of the eagles to the carcase of a beast lying in the field. 
‘This simile, and in fact many things parallel to these present 
passages are found in St. Luke XVII. 23—37. 

We are therefore assured of the manner of the coming of 
the Lord, and hence any one who shall ever pretend to be the 
Christ is by that very fact proven to be an impostor. The 
prophets of old foretold the manner of his first coming, and he 
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came in faithful accordance with the prophecies; he himself 
has here described the manner of his second coming, and his 
words can not fail. 

Though these words were addressed to the Apostles, they 
were intended for the generations who should come after them 
even to “the last syllable of recorded time.” Jesus delivers the 
message to the Apostles as the representatives of the race, as 
the first members of the everlasting Church, which shall persevere 
and deliver Christ’s words to men even unto the end of time. 

The Lord next proceeds to describe the awful breaking up 
of nature. The language of the Lord here is in part 
metaphorical. The sense of his words is that the whole present 
system of the heavens and the earth shall be changed. The 
darkening of the sun and the moon, and the falling of the stars 
from heaven are concrete pictures to represent the dissolution 
and change of the present system. 

There is much similarity between the Lord’s description of 
the last days of the world and Isaiah’s description of it: ‘ For 
the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not give 
their light: the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
the moon shall not cause her light to shine.”—XII. 10. Again 
Isaiah saith: ‘‘And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll: and all 
their host shall fade away, as the leaf fadeth from off the vine, 
and as a fading leaf from the fig tree."-— XXXIV. 4. 

The “powers of heaven” is a figure of speech to denote the 
constituents of the solar system. ‘Thus also Holy Writ speaks 
of the “pillars of heaven” the “beams” of “the chambers of 
heaven.” All these terms are figures of speech apt to present 
vividly to the mind the idea of the existing astral system. 

Now as it would be absurd to look for the literal fulfillment 
of the “rolling together of the heavens as a scroll”, so we 
should not understand from the words of Christ that the stars 
shall actually fall from heaven upon the earth. Neither have 
we need to seek astronomical reasons for the obscuration of the 
sun and the moon. We have simply to understand that it will 
be an awful spectacle to witness the passing away of the present 
order of the universe, to give place to the new heavens and the 
new earth, which the Lord will create for the elect. The best 
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idea of this awful change is conveyed by bidding the mind 
contemplate the sun darkened and giving a lurid ghastly light, 
and the stars falling from heaven. The description is based 
upon the ancient ideas of the constitution of the universe; for 
it was not the Lord’s intention to teach men astronomy, but to 
fix upon the minds of men the just idea of the end of this 
present order of things. Men might remain ignorant of 
astronomy, and go to Heaven; but the world must receive 
Jesus’ message of salvation. The Lord Jesus employed the 
existing conceptions of nature to illustrate his great truths, and 
he speaks of the heavens as they presented themselves to the 
eye of the shepherd watching his flocks beneath the starry skies 
of Palestine. ' 

We can not peer further into the great dissolution of this 
order of things. We can not describe the process of that awful 
change. Luke adds another featute, the roaring of the sea. 
One of the most awful spectacles that the eye of man can 
witness is the sea lashed into fury by a mighty storm. ‘The 
awful voice of the sea, when troubled by the winds of heaven, 
makes known to man his feebleness in the face of the great 
powers of nature. But no storm that ever has come upon earth 
or sea will be like that final storm, when the old order of nature 
is in its death throes. Luke declares to us that men will faint 
away and expire through fear of the dreadful disturbances in 
nature, and dread of the awful portents of the sky. When the 
lightning opens the dark vault of heaven, and the thunder 
shakes the earth, we tremble. What shall it be when every 
constituent of the visible universe is dying in awful agony? 
All the powers of nature shall be in convulsions: it is the death 
of nature. 

And then in the clouds of heaven, surrounded by angels, the 
Son of man in great glory shall appear. 

Some difficulty is experienced in the fact that Matthew 
says that zmmediately after the tribulation of those days the 
great dissolution of nature shall take place. If we refer that 
tribulation to the fall of Jerusalem, it is hard to see how the 
end of the world could be said to follow zmmediately. It seems 
to be the will of God that a certain obscurity shall hang over 
this prophecy. ‘The general idea is therein clearly revealed that 
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the end of nature shall be fearful, and that men should be 
always ready; but as to the time, it is locked in the deepest 
mystery. Again this prophecy reveals God’s view of the 
succession of events, and we can scarcely mount up to understand 
his view. The present difficulty disappears, if we refer the 
tribulation not to the fall of Jerusalem but to the series of 
persecutions which the Church shall suffer, and make a special 
application to the fearful events of the last days, when the 
power of the Antichrist shall reach its zenith. 

However, those who yet wish to refer the tribulations to 
the fall of Jerusalem, believe that the adverb zmmediately 
should be explained as God reckons duration. Thus explained, 
its import to us would be to declare that zzevztably the state of 
things would come to pass. They invoke the words of St. 
Peter: ‘This is now, beloved, the second epistle that I write 
unto you; and in both of them I stir up your sincere mind by 
putting you in remembrance; that ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the 
commandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles: 
knowing this first, that in the last days mockers shall come 
with mockery, walking after their own lusts, and saying: 
Where is the promise of his coming? for, from the day that the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation. For this they wilfully forget, that 
there were heavens from of old, and an earth compacted out of 
water and amidst water, by the word of God; by which means 
the world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished: 
but the heavens that now are, and the earth, by the same word 
have been stored up for fire, being reserved against the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men. But forget not this 
one thing, beloved, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some count slackness; but 1s 
longsuffering toward you, not wishing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance. But the day of the 
Lord will come as a thief; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up. Seeing that these things are thus all to be 
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dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
living and godliness, looking for and earnestly desiring the 
coming of the day of God, by reason of which the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat? But, according to his promise, we look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”— 
II. Peter, III. 1—13. Certainly these words of Peter afford 
light on the great event, and while they do not lift the veil of 
mystery that must hang over it until the time which God has 
appointed, they present the valuable truth to us that we must 
look forward to such an event and prepare for it. 

St. Matthew declares that the Gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world before the end, but he does not fix the interval 
that shall intervene between such preaching and the end. 
As St. Augustine rightly infers, the words of Christ’s 
prophecy make known that the end shall not come till the 
Gospel be preached in the world, but they do not tell how soon 
after such preaching the end shall come. The import of this 
promise of Christ is not that all men shall before the end of the 
world embrace the Gospel: just the opposite is to be verified ; 
a great apostasy is to be one of the characteristics of the last 
days. [he meaning of Christ is that to all the races of men 
the knowledge of the Gospel shall be offered before the end. 
Just the exact manner and extent of this presentation of the 
Gospel only God can tell; he alone can judge when these 
conditions are fulfilled. We must be content with the general 
assurance of a general universal proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

A question of some moment now arises to determine the 
nature of the “‘sign”’ of the Son of man which Matthew declares 
will appear in the heavens at the last day. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Theophylactus, and Euthemius understand by this 
“sign”, the sign of the cross. St. Chrysostom declares thus: 
‘The cross will appear brighter than the sun; for the sun will 
be darkened and hidden, but the cross will appear, and it would 
not appear were it not brighter than the rays of the sun. But 
why will it appear? to repress completely the contumacy of the 
Jews: Christ will have it as his great justification as he sits in 
judgment: it will show forth not only his wounds, but his 
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ignominious death.” Many other writers also make mention of 
this opinion. It finds acceptance in the Roman Liturgy: on 
the feast of the finding of the Holy Cross the Breviary has this 
sentence: ‘This sign of the Cross will be in heaven, when the 
Lord comes for the judgment.” 

Notwithstanding these authorities we do not believe that 
the Scriptures warrant this opinion. The other two Evangelists 
speak of no sign distinct from the coming itself. Wherefore 
we believe that Matthew characterizes the appearance of the 
Son of God in his glory asa sign; that is to say, the event of 
Christ’s second coming isa great sign, inasmuch as it transcends 
all the events of nature. Throughout the chapter the term 
onpetov has been used in the sense of a miracle, a portent, a 
grand manifestation of God’s power; hence it seems to fit well 
with the account to understand that Jesus here speaks of that 
great event, his coming in the clouds of heaven to judge the 
living and the dead, as a sign. 

We can not describe the manner of Christ’s second coming 
more minutely: a detailed revelation has not been made on this 
point. But it does seem one of those flights of pious 
imagination to suppose that a luminous cross will accompany 
Christ at his coming. It will not need the presence of an actual 
cross to show forth to all creatures the work of the Redemption. 
In that day all things will be revealed. Christ himself there 
revealed to the universe will show forth the great work of 
Redemption. This view is held by the author of the “Opus 
Imperfectum”, Albertus Magnus, Calmet, and many modern 
writers. 

Matthew tells us that at the coming of the Son of man to 
judge the world, all the tribes of the earth shall mourn; whereas 
Luke records an exhortation of Jesus to the disciples to lift up 
their heads at these signs, for their redemption is at hand. It 
seems evident therefore that the chief mourning will be by 
those who have not followed Christ. The terrible fact that 
now they must appear in judgment will strike terror into the 
hearts of all living men, at that day; but the bitter and hopeless 
mourning will be by those who have rejected Christ’s message 


of salvation. 
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Then follows the gathering together of the elect from all 
parts of the universe. The Lord has not spoken here explicitly 
of the judgment. He treats of that in the following chapter. 
Here the message pertains exclusively to the elect. 

In saying that the Lord will gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other, the meaning is 
that the Lord will gather his elect from all parts of the earth, 
from the extremity where the visible heavens seem to touch 
the earth even to the opposite extremity. The same identical 
expresssion is employed in Deuteronomy, IV. 32, to denote the 
whole earth. Again in Deut. XXX. 4, the remote parts of the 
earth are spoken of as “the uttermost parts of heaven.” 
St. Mark’s expression is similar and to be explained in the same 
sense. ‘The Scriptures employ the popular conception of things. 
The earth is considered as a great extended surface, bounded by 
the horizon of the visible heavens. 

According to Matthew, in the execution of this calling of 
the elect, the angels sent by God shall employ the sound of a 
trumpet. Paul also speaks of a trumpet: ‘‘ For the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed.”—TI. Cor. XV. 52. It is evident that the term 
trumpet must be understood in a metaphorical sense. The truth 
therein defined is that a summons shall come from God to the 
living and to the dead, and they shall come at that call before 
the Son of God. This summons is called the sound of a trumpet 
to aid us to form an idea of the great event by likening it to an 
assembling of men at a trumpet call. St. John, V. 28, records 
Jesus’ statement that this summons will be Jesus’ own voice. 
Here again the language is figurative. We can not know how 
the event will be conducted: all we know is that in the fixed 
time in God’s eternal decree, the elect shall come from all parts 
of the universe unto the Son of God. 

Strange, mysterious questions rise up out of the description 
of the end of the world. It seems most probable that the great 
gathering of all men to the judgment will take place before the 
world shall be destroyed by fire. But the question comes: Will 
those who are living at the end die, before entering into the 
immortal state? Cornely and Knabenbauer believe that those 
who will be alive at the last day will not die; but that they will 
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be clothed upon with immortality. ‘The testimony of Paul is 
invoked in support of this opinion. According to the certain 
reading of the Greek codices, Paul declares in I. Cor. XV. 5I—52: 
“Behold I tell you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in’ the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trumpet: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

It is evident from this passage that the state of the living 
differs from the state of the dead at the coming of the Lord in 
judgment. The living shall not s/eef, but shall be changed. 
Cornely believes the sense of these words to be, that those who are 
living at the last day will pass through that great and mysterious 
change without the intervention of death. Certainly the words 
of Paul could have that meaning, but we do not believe that 
such meaning is their necessary sense. The exemption from 
sleep might mean that they would not go down into the tomb 
with the dead who, from the beginning of creation, have waited 
for the coming of Christ. The great change spoken of by Paul 
might be the passage through death to immortality effected 
by the power of God in one instant. Certaialy an operation of 
God so wonderful as that may well be called by St. Paul a 
mystery. That which recommends this second opinion is the 
universality of the decree of death. In Hebrews, IX. 27, Paul 
affirms that “it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
is appointed judgment.” In Romans, V. 12, he tells us: 
“Therefore as through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that 
all havesinned.” InI. Cor. XV. 22, Paul makes the universality 
of death through Adam’s sin equal to the universality of life in 
Christ: “For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” But Paul in I. Thess. IV. 15-17, writes thus: 
“For we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trumpet of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first : then we that are alive, that are left, shall together 
with them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 
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Contemplating these words St. Augustine declares as follows: 
“The words of the Apostle seem to assert that at the end of time, 
when the Lord shall come, certain ones shall not die; but being 
found alive, shall be suddenly changed, and caught up into that 
immortality which is given to the other saints, as Paul says, ‘in 
the clouds.’ As often as I think on these words, I can see no 
other sense. . . . . Wherefore, in regard to these words of 
the Apostle, I should like to hear the opinion of others more 
learned ; and if they can expound these thus to me, that it is 
made evident that all men now living, and those who shall live 
after us, shall die, I shall correct what I have heretofore otherwise 
thought respecting this.” Ad Dulcit. II]. Knabenbauer seeks 
corroboration for his opinion also from the statement of St. Peter 
in Acts. X. 42, that Jesus is ordained to be the “Judge of the 
living and the dead.” He also explains in this sense the article 
of the Apostles’ Creed, that Jesus will come from Heaven “ to 
judge the living and the dead.” 

However, these texts do not determine this question. The 
portion of humanity denominated the living in the Acts and in 
the Apostles’ Creed are most certainly those who shall be alive 
at the end of time; but this does not prevent their instantaneous 
transition through death into the state of immortality. Itseemsthat 
God made it necessary that, after the fall, all men should pass 
through death to the immortal state ; and the last men of time differ 
from all others in the fact that they pass through death to an 
immortal resurrection in an instant. It seems, after all, that the 
two opinions in substance agree. All hold that those who are 
alive at the coming of Jesus must pass through a wonderful 
change. They will be composed of flesh and blood, and 
‘flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.’—I. Cor. XV. 50. 
Therefore, “we shall be changed.”—Ibid. Now this great change 
may be considered as the equivalent of death and instantaneous 
reunion of the soul and the glorified body. We must 
stop here: our revelation has not warranted a closer scrutiny 
of the wondrous fact. The opinion of St. Thomas is that “it 
is more probable and more fitting to hold that all those who will 
be found alive at the coming of the Lord will die, and after a 
little while will arise again.”—I. II®. III. ad I. 
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el The Lord Jesus now likens the signs of his coming to the 
indications of summer observable in the budding of the fig tree 
and the other trees. St. Luke tells us that these great signs will 
give evidence that the kingdom of God is nigh. The kingdom 
of God is now on earth and has been since the days of 
Christ, but it shall be perfected when the judgment shall have 
been executed, and the whole Church without spot or blemish 
shall enter into its eternal inheritance with Christ. 

It seems to us, therefore, quite evident that Jesus here speaks 
of these signs not as presaging the fall of Jerusalem, but as the 
indication of the great day of his coming. ‘The Apostles would 
not witness that event in the flesh ; but Jesus speaks to them as 
the representatives of humanity. 

The sense of Jesus’ words is involved in difficulty, wherein he 
declares that ‘‘ this generation shall not pass away, until all these 
things be accomplished.” 

It is quite generally conceded that the things to be 
accomplished are the various events which make up the end of 
the world ; butin regard tothesense of “this generation” opinions 
vary. Schegg, Schanz, Keil, Weiss and others believe that 
Christ, by the terms “this generation,” designated his 
contemporaries. Now, it is clear that all these contemporaries 
of Christ have passed away, and the world stands yet. To 
answer this difficulty Schanz considers the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world to be placed in the prophetic 
vision in immediate succession. ‘The interval that separates 
them is not taken into account in the prophecy of their certain 
event. Schegg considers the fall of Jerusalem and the end of 
the world as two constituents of one moral whole, and the 
contemporaries of Christ, who were to witness the fall of Jerusalem, 
may be said to witness the accomplishment of Christ’s prophecy. 

Others believe that Christ used the expression “this 
generation ” in a double sense, to signify that his contemporaries 
should see the fall of Jerusalem, and the human race should not 
pass away, till the events relating to the end of the world should 
come to pass. 

Knabenbauer believes that Jesus designates by ‘this 
generation” the Jewish race. He believes, therefore, that it is 
here declared by Jesus that the Jewish race will preserve its 
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racial identity until the second coming of the Messiah. He 
cites in defense of this opinion St. Bruno, Arnoldi, Auberlen 
and Dorner. 

More probable seems to me the opinion of Maldonatus, who 
understands by “this generation” the human race. The whole 
race is considered as one great “generation” proceeding from 
the parent stock, Adam; and the Lord Jesus declares that this 
generation shall not passaway, until it shall witness the fulfillment 
of the prophecy. As Jesus identifies the Apostles with the 
indefectible Church, so he considers humanity here as one 
generation. ‘he object of such a proposition is to emphasize 
the inevitable fulfillment of the prophecy. The same end is 
contemplated in the following sentence, in which Jesus declares 
that his words are firmer than heaven and earth. The most 
enduring beings that we behold in nature are the heaven and 
the earth. The old earth has afforded a local habitation to 
countless generations. They have passed away, and she has 
received them back to be resolved into the common elements. 
The heavens are old; who can compute the days of their 
existence? The duration that yet awaits them is hid away 
among the secrets of eternity. But they shall finally pass away ; 
but the words of Christ shall never pass away. They will enter 
into eternity. 

In the face of the great mystery which hangs over this great 
prophecy, we have endeavored to present the best effects of 
human thought on the text, but we feel that we are a long way 
from the full comprehension of the great truth. Christ has 
willed to shroud this part of his message in mystery, and who 
can resist his will ? 

The next statement of Christ is even more mysterious. He 
declares to us that the knowledge of the day of his coming is 
concealed from every creature. ‘To make this fact more emphatic 
he makes especial mention of the concealment of this knowledge 
from the angels in Heaven. If his statement stopped here, there 
would be no difficulty. It is easy to understand that it is 
demanded by the nature of the fact that it must be concealed 
from all creatures. The nature of man’s life and of his future 
destiny demands that he know nothing of the date of the last 
day of the world. 
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_ The difficulty arises from the fact that Christ excludes 
himself from a knowledge of that day and hour. Christ’s 
statement of this effect is found in both Matthew and Mark. 
Some doubt is attached to the text of Matthew, but Mark’s text 
is undoubted. Jesus restricts the knowledge of that day to the 
Father alone, and explicitly excludes the Son. This place was 
one of the Arian strongholds. Patristic opinions concerning it 
are a maze of perplexities and uncertainties. While we confess 
that the words contain a mystery, we deny that they open the 
way to Arianism. The heresy of Arius stands condemned by 
that master sentence of St. John: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Against Arianism stand nnmerous texts in which Jesus lays 
claim to be God. The descent of the Holy Ghost and the voice 
of God from Heaven at his baptism, the Transfiguration and the 
same voice of the Father from Heaven prove the consubstantial 
sonship of Jesus Christ. Paul declares to the Philippians that 
Jesus was in the form of God. (Philipp. II. 6.) Moreover, the 
infallible Church, having passed through the fearful crisis of 
Arianism, has preserved to the world the truth that Jesus Christ 
is true God, equal to the Father in the Divinity. 

Paul to the Colossians, II. 3, declares that “in Christ are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden,” and yet Christ 
seems to exclude himself from the knowledge of the day of 
judgment. And, not only this, but he seems also to exclude the 
Holy Ghost from this knowledge. How hard it is to search the 
deep things of God? No exposition of these words can be 
permitted that robs Jesus Christ of his consubstantiality with 
the Father, While this is safeguarded, there is a large range of 
opinions open to us. It may be that Jesus professes ignorance 
of that day, in the sense that it was appropriated to the Father 
to fix that day. Inthe same sense he declares to the sons of 
Zebedee: “—to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand is not 
mine to give, but it is for them for whom it hath been prepared 
of my Father.” Jesus as God, equal to his Father, established the 
decrees of predestination, and yet here he excludes himself, and 
assigns the decree to the Father. Again, in John, V. 22, Jesus 
declares: “For neither doth the Father judge any man, but he 
hath given all judgment unto the Son.” Now, the judgment is 
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an act of the triune God, but it is always appropriated to the 
Son. In like manner the fixing of the last day is always 
appropriated to the Father. In the Acts I. 7, Jesus says to his 
Apostles: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which 
the Father has set within his own authority.” Perhaps this is 
as close as we can approach to the mystery. 

Others endeavor to seek an explanation of Christ’s wordsin the 
mystery described by St. Paul: ‘Have this mind in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who being in the form of God, counted 
it not a thing to be grasped to be in an equality with God, but 
emptied himself (éavrov éxévwcev), taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men.”—Philipp. II. 5—7. Now, 
in this wondrous humiliation of himself, Christ did not cease to 
be God as before; but, in the form of the servant which he 
assumed, he could truthfully say that “the Father is greater 
than he.”—John XIV. 28. So also Christ as God knew the day 
and hour of the end of the world; but now the mystery regards 
the infused knowledge of Christ’s human soul. If we might 
hold that the hypostatic union did not absolutely effect that the 
knowledge of all future events was infused into Christ’s human 
soul, this present question would resolve itself at once. But 
here we see dimly. We dare not express a judgment in regard 
to this: it is locked in the mystery of the Incarnation. Neither 
in the Holy Scriptures of God nor in the positive teaching of the 
Church is there any clear statement of the extent of the infused 
knowledge of Christ. Hence in that mystery may lie the key to 
those mysterious words of Christ. It is when we contemplate 
these mysteries that we realize how little we know. And when 
we turn to examine the writings of all men upon these themes, 
we realize further how little all men know. ‘The phenomena of 
our own little orb puzzle and baffle us, and yet we are impatient 
because we cannot comprehend the highest causes of the 
supernatural world. 

We have the certitude of divine faith that Christ was God, 
equal to his Father. We know with the same certitude that he 
was man having a true human nature like ours; but within 
these two truths there is a world of truth transcending the 
thoughts of men. Divine revelation has not admitted us very 
far into that inner world of mystery, and our secure advance 
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stops where revelation stops. We see the Son of God in an 
agony of fear in the Garden of Gethsemnae, and praying for 
deliverance from the impending suffering and death; we hear 
his agonizing cry on the cross: “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” We trace the line back seeking an 
explanation of these events in the person of Jesus, but we lose 
the line in that great world of truth included between the two 
great truths, “The Word was God,” and “The Word became 
flesh.” And at the border of that same world of mystery our 
minds also fail to trace how it is that Jesus excludes himself from 
the knowledge of the day of judgment. 

It seems logical to infer that Jesus’ declaration arises out of 
the Incarnation, else we labor to explain how the Holy Ghost 
is also excluded. In this sense Jesus makes no explicit mention 
of the Holy Ghost, as he is only intent in comparing the 
unincarnate God with the incarnate God. 

The remaining portion of the great discourse is devoted to 
moral exhortation on the duty of being ready for the summons 
of God. It is also predicted by Christ that the signs which shall 
precede the end of the world will be neglected by men, just as 
in the days of Noah, when he announced to them the destruction 
of all men by the deluge, they believed him not. St. Peter tells 
‘us that Jesus, after his death on the cross, “went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison, who aforetime were disobedient, when 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah while the 
ark was being prepared, wherein few, that is, eight souls were 
saved through water.”—I. Pet. III. 1g—20. Hence it is evident 
that a means of salvation was extended to these souls in that 
wondrous middle state, even though they were disobedient to 
the message of God through Noah. The words of St. Peter 
also represent Noah in the character of a prophet; and indeed 
after the manner of Jonah; and it seems to follow that, if the 
world had repented then, God would have withheld the 
deluge. 

When menare taken up with the various issues of the world, 
it is hard to move them to give ear to any word of God, and so 
it will be at the last hour: men will have their hearts full 
of this world, even until the breaking up of the whole present 
order. 

43 
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To illustrate the necessity of this preparation for the end, 
Matthew and Mark record certain illustrations and parables 
which are exactly parallel to Luke, XVI. 26—37, and Luke, XII. 
39—46. ‘They have been explained in our Commentary on the 
aforesaid passages of Luke. 

St. Luke closes the account with a statement of Jesus’ zeal in 
preaching during these last days of his life, and of the eagerness 
of the people to hear him. ‘These words contain a lesson for 
priest and people: they present the grand ideal of zeal for him 
who is appointed to preach the word of God, and for them who 
are called to hear it from his mouth. 

It seems to us quite evident that the exhortation that Jesus 
here gives to men to be prepared for the day of judgment, he 
wishes to apply also to the preparation for death. In a man’s 
death it is as though the great end of the world were in a special 
way anticipated for him. He has finished his course, and goes 
to join the ranks of the waiting dead, to wait for that day. If he 
be unprepared to the extent of being in the state of mortal sin, 
when the summons of death comes, he will be unprepared, when 
the great day of judgment comes. The general judgment 
reverses no particular judgment, but confirms them all. ‘There 
is a middle state of purification after death, but nota state of 
probation. In order to enter into the middle state of purification 
one must have died free from the guilt of mortal sin. In regard, 
therefore, to a man’s duty to God, the Lord Jesus contemplates 
the day of the end of the world, and the day of a man’s death as 
the same. The nature of both events is the same. The words 
of Ecclesiastes are applicable to both events: “For man also 
knoweth not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, 
and as the birds that are caught in the snare, even so are the 
sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth suddenly 
upon them ”—Kccles. IX. 12. In these concluding verses Jesus 
describes the nature of both events, and draws from such truth 
the conclusion that man should be ready. The world does not 
know the day of its end, and man does not know the day of his 
death. The world goes on his way securely, never thinking of 
its last day ; and the majority of men live in the same oblivion 
of their death. The day of judgment will fall upon an © 
unexpecting and unprepared world; and to a very great many 
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death comes unexpectedly. Not to speak of the large percentage 
of humanity who die by accident, how many there are who, even 
while they are looking forward to length of days, are stricken by 
disease, and die after a brief illness? 

The words of Jesus are not weakened by the fact that many 
die at the end of a long life, in circumstances wherein death is 
expected and prepared for. His warning is true and valuable 
from the fact that the end of life is an uncertain event, and may 
come at any moment. The momentous issue that depends on a 
man’s moral state at that hour makes it imperative that a man 
be always ready. It is certain that the majority of men die ata 
time when they are not looking for death. ‘To some it comes 
as a sudden blow, to others as a fatal illness, which soon 
accomplishes its work. In the first stages of-his illness great 
care is taken to keep from the sick man the gravity of his 
illness ; he is comforted by the illusion that he will recover his 
health. And when, at length, it is thought necessary to advise 
the doomed man of his approaching end, nature is too feeble to 
realize il, or to prepare for it. 

The Lord is not here commending that belated preparation. 
He is speaking of that state of moral health wherein a man lives 
a life in conformity with the great code of Christianity. It is 
one of Satan’s stratagems to put into the minds of men the trust 
in a death-bed preparation. It is true that the mercy of God 
stretches out to that point, but mercy can not convert an evil 
life into a good life. Something positive must be found in the 
man’s life at the judgment, that shall serve as the basis of 
reward. How rash then to rely on the few uncertain 
moments of the ebbing life to accomplish what should be 
the great business of a man’s whole life? In the feebleness 
of mind and body that shall accompany the closing moments 
of life, it will be difficult for the man to do anything well. 
The mind will be scarcely able to concentrate itself in the 
act of thought, and how shall it grasp the great issue of proper 
repentance? And how base and dishonest it is to spend the 
life in transgressing God’s commandments, and then, when the 
power to sin fails, to crawl back on a death-bed to offer to God 


a dismal wreck ? 
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If every man were certain that he would live till the day of 
judgment, the fact that there would come an end to this world, 
should loosen his grasp on this present order of things, and fix 
his interests on the eternal world. All the ages of the world 
that are past and all that are to come, when compared to eternity, 
are nothing. And how much more is this true when we consider 
the little span of life that isalloted to man? Look upon a river 
flowing onwards to its home of waters, and reflect upon the 
generations of men that have come and gone upon this earth, 
while that river has flowed over its rocky bed. The sea, the 
mountains, the rocks heard the cry of the first infant born in 
pain, and they have witnessed innumerable generations of our 
race tun their little course, and sink into the bosom of the earth, 
as the waves sink into the surface of the deep. Even the work 
of man’s hands outlives him. He builds the pyramids, he hews 
out of the bed rock the sphinx, and then he lies down to die. A 
hundred generations follow him into the dust, and the monuments 
remain, a mighty memorial of the transitory character of a 
human life. The houses that we inhabit are the work of men 
that are now dead. The books that we read were written by 
authors that are dead. That is man’s life: a few restless years, 
and then the tomb and oblivion. 

Such is the state of man, considered in his mortal career, 
a tenant of this earth. But yet there is something more of 
man, and something more for man. Hidden within the visible 
body of man, and yet manifesting its being and its attributes in 
many ways, is the soul of man. When we contemplate that 
immortal soul, man assumes an entirely different relation to the 
universe. The order is reversed; there is no death, no grave, 
no end for the soul. A day will come when the river will no 
longer roll onward to the sea; there will come a day when the 
mountains and the rocks shall be burned up; there will come a 
time when the “heavens shall pass away with a great noise” ; 
but the soul of man shall live’ on forever, yea for all eternity. 
All things that the eye of man beholds are a mere time vesture, 
transitory things, which God shall change as a garment that 
has become old. Man stands in the midst of the visible 
universe alone in his immortality. About him are many beings 
older than he, but he shall outlive them all; not as corruptible 
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flesh and blood, but.as a spirit, which shall recover back from 
_ the dust its own individual body, glorious and immortal. And 
in view of this, what should be the great aim of human life? 
Surely not to spend itself on the things that can only serve 
man during the few days that lie this side of the grave. There 
can be no greater folly than that a creature whose proper life 
lies in eternity should turn back from its high and eternal 
destiny and follow after the perishable things of time. The 
soul has a country in which it can and should acquire wealth. 
Its interests should be centered there; its instinctive desire to 
possess something should be directed thither. It can grow rich 
there, and all the treasures which are accumulated there are safe 
in God’s keeping. It cannot fail, and lose its possessions, as the 
poor slaves of the world often fail. The grandest opportunities 
are offered to it. There is no uncertainty in the undertaking; 
if it give itself to the work with honesty and zeal, it must 
succeed. No outside combination of causes can defeat it. 
There is no limit to its success. Every moment it can grow 
richer in eternal wealth. It can rise in the degree of the glory 
of Heaven. ‘There is not a moment of time wherein there is 
not an opportunity to increase that eternal wealth and that 
eternal honor. All that is offered to man by his Creator; yea 
more: no words can express, no mind comprehend what is 
prepared for man in that eternal life, and yet how little man 
prizes it? Man is not looking up to Heaven, he is looking 
down to this earth. He does not cultivate that fine spiritual 
taste by which these eternal things are duly examined and 
appreciated. The great social and political changes that have 
been wrought in society have developed a gigantic pride and 
worldliness. Man makes much of that little span of life that 
stretches from the cradle to the grave. In the lives of many 
men the thought of eternity never crowds itself in among the 
hard, cold, selfish thoughts of this world. In the great life of 
man in general it is not evident that man realizes that he 
belongs to an eternal world. It is so desirable to count for 
something in this present world. Even the moral goodness 
that society approves is of the natural order. It openly 
proclaims that it cares not whether or not a man have religion, 
providing he maintains the social order, is honest and respectable. 
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In other words, society regards only that manifestation 
of religion which affects man’s life here on earth. If man 
have the natural virtues, society is careless whether he have 
the infused virtues. It is an energetic age, an age of intense 
love of life; men are thinking much and laboring much. We 
hear much of education, and much of improving the conditions 
of mankind. A pretentious outward respectability takes the 
place of a supernatural religion. If a being of another sphere 
came among us, he could scarcely be persuaded that our race 
were conscious of an eternal life towards which it is moving. 
A strange, deadly spell is upon the world, a fearful blindness. 
Our race dishonors itself. Man was not created after the image 
of anything in this world; he was created after the image and 
likeness of God. He came from God, and he is to go to God, 
passing through this world as on a journey. All the things of 
this world were only intended for man’s temporal use; they can 
not serve him in the life for which he is created. They are of 
time; he is of eternity. They are not of sufficiently exalted 
character to be man’s lasting possessions. If God had created 
man of a lower order, and had ordained that he should live only 
this life, enjoy only this world, and then die, and be no more, 
then the present tenor of the world’s life were reasonable. God 
has wished to exalt man, and man refuses his great exaltation, 
and fastens his heart to things that are common to himself and 
the brute. 

One great reason of this great waste of human life is man’s 
lack of reflection. The issues of the world present themselves 
without reflection. In dealing with them man is helped by the 
example of the great mass of men round about him. ‘The 
live issues of the day are how to make money, how to succeed 
in business, or in a professional or industrial career, how to 
live for this world. When the youth comes to the age of 
responsibility, his education has not taught him that the aim of 
life is to prepare for eternity; the thing that is presented to 
him is how to succeed in life here. One may go for days 
through the several walks of life, and never see or hear one 
evidence that man is conscious of the eternal life for which he 
has been created. And it is not that such issue is veiled 
through reverence; it is because men do not think of their 
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high destiny. They are satisfied with this world; if they ever 
think of the great beyond, it is with an unexpressed impotent 
regret that they must one day leave this world which they love. 
Even in old age they still vainly imagine that the day of their 
dissolution is far off. And yet it is never far off. Grant aman 
the full course of the longest life, and what is it in comparison 
to his eternal life? Man has two estates. In one he is inferior 
in duration to many things in nature, vastly inferior to even the 
works of his own hands; in the other estate he is superior to 
the heavens and the earth: the eternal years of God are his, 
And yet he gives himself totally to his meaner estate, and 
throws away the inheritance of a son of God. How many 
fearful tragedies are going on round about us! and because it is 
the usual way of the world, nobody notices it. A man will 
pine away, grow prematurely old, perhaps lose his reason, or 
sink into a despondency that ends in death over some great 
financial loss. But men live on in happy foolish security, who 
are losing, and who will lose, the end of human life. Men sit 
down placidly in the midst of their possessions; they count 
them with great contentment ; they study ways to increase them. 
A few years pass, and they are separated forever from those 
things in which they placed their lives, and they stand on the 
border of an eternal world, and hear from the lips of an 
infinitely just God the sentence of everlasting banishment from 
Heaven. The words of Christ ring out through the world 
warning man against the waste of his life; but the deadly spell 
remains, and it is only the exceptional man that positively 
directs his life to the proper end of human life. 
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44. The kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a treasure hidden 
in the field; which a man 
found, and hid; and in his joy 
he goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. 


45. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a man that 
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isa merchant seeking goodly 
pearls: 


46. And having found one 
pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 


47. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: 


48. Which, when it was 
filled, they drew up on the 
beach; and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. 


49. So shall it be in the 
end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the right- 
eous, 


50. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


51. Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto 
him: | Yea. 


52. And he said unto them: 
Therefore every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new 
and old. 
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53. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence. 


54. And coming into his 
own country he taught them 
in their synagogue, insomuch 
that they were astonished, and 
said: Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? 

55. Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joseph, and Simon, 
and Judas? 


56. And his sisters, are 
they not all with us? Whence 
then hath this man all these 
things? 

57. And they were made to 
stumble in him. But Jesus said 
unto them: A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own 
country, and in his own house. 


58. And he did not many 
mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 
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In our endeavor to harmonize the Four Gospels the present 


portions of Matthew’s text were overlooked. 


Their proper place 


is immediately after the parable of the tares, and they should have 
been expounded in Vol. Il. of the Commentary at page 395. 
We beg the indulgence of our readers upon this mistake, and 
we insert the passage here lest it should find no place in the 
Commentary. 

These two parables are very plain in character, and yet 
their lesson is a very important one. ‘The first parable presents 
to us a man who by chance discovers a treasure hidden in a 
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field. Heis not the possessor of the field; and therefore he 
covers over the treasure, and goes and sells all that he possesses 
and buys the field that he may have the treasure. The 
employment of the term @naavpdés denotes the great value of 
the thing found. 

Opinions differ as to the translation of the clause amd tijs 
xapas avtod. Some consider the pronoun adrod as the subjective 
genitive, and translate it “in his joy.” Thus the Revised 
Bible of Oxford, and many modern writers. The Vulgate 
considers it as the objective genitive denoting the cause of the 
joy. This sense is admitted on the margin of the Revised 
Edition, and in our judgment is the more probable sense, 
The parable does not occupy itself with the question of the 
lawfulness of the man’s act. Even an unjust act can be made 
the basis of the illustration of a parable. The unrighteous 
steward was very dishonest, and yet the Lord would have men 
take a lesson from his shrewd provision for the future. 

Nevertheless we are disposed to examine whether the act 
of this man could be considered just. A treasure is an ancient 
deposit of money or a precious thing, of which no record is 
extant, and whose original owner no longer exists. The 
Jewish law evidently awarded such things to the finder. In 
the Mischna (Cod. Sec. De Damnis II. 4) it is laidddown: “Ifa 
man buys fruit of another, or if a man send a man fruits, and he to 
whom the fruits are sent finds in them money, the money is his.” 

According to the natural law a treasure is no part of the 
field in which it lies, and hence it follows the law of all things 
which have no owner; they become the property of the one 
who finds them first. The various codes of the world have 
enacted laws which govern these matters, and these laws bind 
in conscience ; but it seems quite evident that the Hebrew law 
regarding this thing was the law of nature itself, and it is of 
such a conception of the affair that Christ speaks. It seems 
strange that the Roman law should have modified the natural 
law on this point, as to give one-half of the treasure to the 
owner of the field. Still, if the Roman law were the accepted 
law of a country, no man could justly do as this man did; but 
considering the laws of that country where the scene is laid, he 
acted justly. 
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Now, in the moral application of the parable, three great 
thoughts are illustrated by it: the hidden character of Heaven, 
the value of heaven, and its exclusive character. 

We do not hold with some that the parable tends to prove 
that some men are brought into the kingdom of Heaven as it 
were by chance or accident. Christ has promised that they who 
seek shall find; he has not given any promise that men shall by 
chance stumble on the kingdom of Heaven. ‘This feature is 
useful in the natural event; but it has no counterpart in the 
moral order. 

The hidden character of the kingdom of Heaven is 
illustrated by the hidden treasure in the field. It is true that 
the kingdom of Heaven is spoken of as the city on the hill, as 
being the conspicuous object to which all the gentiles come ; 
but still that does not rob it of a certain hidden character. 
The real nature of that great kingdom does not reveal itself to 
the mere vulgar observers. Even such a grand spirit as St. Paul 
sees it but dimly. The kingdom of Heaven exists on earth, in 
Purgatory, and in Heaven. The two states that exist in 
the supernatural world certainly are hidden, and require the 
cultivation of spiritual discernment to be apprehended. ‘The 
kingdom of God on earth is a mighty organization having in 
her possession her divine credentials. But the superficial 
observer looks upon that institution, and fails to realize what 
it stands for. That institution has power to work divine effects, 
but the effects are invisible. ‘That institution performs upon a 
man her solemn initiatory rite of Baptism, by which the soul is 
revivified with the principle of spiritual life; but we hear only 
a verbal formulary, and witness only the pouring on of water. 
The great effect is hidden. The believer knows by faith that 
the divine effect is there; but the unbeliever turns away as 
from an idle ceremony. And even few of the believers realize 
in any considerable degree the wondrous effect. 

There on the judgment seat that institution authorizes a man 
to sit, and in the name of Christ to absolve from sin repentant 
sinners, but no man can perceive by his senses that effectmie 
belongs to another world, the hidden world of the soul. Man 
has powers that can by the help of God’s grace mount up to 
that world, not by vision, but by faith. These powers only 
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come into use by spiritual reflection. Hence we regret in our 
days the increasing decadence of meditation. Mysticism and 
meditation are decried on the plea that they are not adapted to 
our practical age, and thus the Devil finds in the practical 
character of our times a means to catch men. 

The priest stands at the alter, and re-enacts the awful 
tragedy of Calvary. Jesus Christ in human form comes there 
and is lifted up in the priest’s hands for the adoration of men. 
Outside the Temple wherein that act is operated, multitudes of 
men are walking, talking, sitting, working, playing, caring no 
more for the scene within than though it were the idle play of 
children. Within the Church, if it be Sunday, perhaps a vast 
throng of worshipers are assembled. Some read their prayer 
books, others pray some prayer from memory, others sit idly and 
wait for the end. Who realizes what is being done? ‘That 
which is seen is not very remarkable: it is an old ceremony, 
seen so often that the element of novelty is wanting to center 
the interest. Even a priest will be found to go through it 
mechanically, distractedly, never realizing what is the power of 
the act which he performs. 

This may be illustrated in a practical way. The Holy 
Mass is the highest act of man’s worship. In spiritual value to 
man it outweighs everything else. Now let us suppose that 
the precept of the Church commanding men to hear Mass on 
Sundays were annulled, what percentage of those who now 
go to church would, in the event of the annulment of 
the command still be found there? We are frightened by 
the reflection. There is only one explanation: men do not 
comprehend the nature and value of a Mass. No man of sane 
mind would throw away a treasure so great, if he knew its 
true nature. It is a hidden treasure. 

A man lies dying. A physician is called, and pronounces 
that the man cannot live; he prescribes some physic to assuage 
the sufferings of the agony. A courier is despatched post haste 
for a priest. He comes, and after hearing the dying man’s 
confession, and absolving him, he administers the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. The physician remains and witnesses the 
ceremony. ‘The priest anoints the chief organs of sense with 
a little oil, and utters a short formula of prayers; nothing more, 
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No effect is visible. The film of death gathers in the dying 
eyes; he gasps a few times, and dies, Perhaps the man was. 
one whose life was most necessary to his family, and to the 
community. And yet physician and priest stand there equally 
helpless in the presence of the great monarch Death. Perhaps 
that priest has been brought there from a long distance, at great 
inconvenience. If he could stay the hands of death, the 
physician would acknowledge his powers; but he has seemingly 
wrought nothing. The physician goes away musing upon the 
strength of ancient superstitions. And yet, perhaps the priest 
by the power of the Sacraments which he administered has not 
only stayed the hand of death, but has raised the dead soul to 
life. This effect is in an unseen order of being, and men do not 
observe it. 

Thus it is with the nature and powers of the kingdom of 
Christ. As an existing being it is evident in the world. It is 
visible, and presents the motives of credibility to all men, but 
its inner spiritual nature cannot unfold itself to the senses of 
men, or to their superficial thoughts. : 

The next consideration that is illustrated by the parable is 
the great value of the kingdom of Heaven. Closely affined to 
this consideration is the thought of the exclusive character of 
the kingdom. Both considerations may be considered under 
one head. ‘The man sells all that he had in order to possess the 
field of the treasure. That is the wisest act of a man’s life, to 
give up all for the kingdom of Heaven. There is no rashness 
in such an act; it is simply the highest degree of perfection. 
Christ has asked us to do this: the treasure is worth the 
renunciation. It was the realization of this truth that moved 
Paul to exclaim: ‘Howbeit what things were gain to me, 
these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I count 
all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may gain Christ, 
and be found in him.”’—Philipp. III. 7—9. 

The kingdom of Heaven is the only real treasure aie 
things are only apparent treasures. Earthly things will grow 
old, and we will grow old in the midst of them. They will 
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leave us, and we finally will leave them altogether. Then, when 
about to leave the world, how bitter will be the regret that we 
have lived here as though we were to live here always ? 

In the parable it is laid down that the man who wished to 
acquire the field of the treasure sold all in order to possess it. 
This is equivalent to saying that he could have the field for no 
less price than all that he possessed. We have not given up all 
that we possess, and yet we expect the treasure of the kingdom 
of Heaven. It would make the way to Heaven too hard for 
weak humanity, to demand of every man the actual renunciation 
of every possession. Here the great leading truth is illustrated 
by the grandest example. It is well to hold in front of mana 
grand ideal. If a man aims to attain the actual degree of © 
perfection embodied in the exemplar, he outstrips his fellow 
men, and stands among the heroes. All men must move in the 
spirit of this man in the parable. They must prize the kingdom 
of Heaven above every other object ; they must in the disposition 
of the mind be prepared, if necessary, to give up everything for 
that kingdom. In the following out of this great truth, there 
will be various degrees of perfection. It is sad that most men 
never pass beyond the very lowest degrees. Few there are who 
push back the sordid world, and with purified spiritual perception 
look aloft to the enduring things of God, and push upward to 
the grand goal of unworldliness and holiness. 

And where is our gladness in our treasure, to correspond 
to the man in the parable? ‘The joy of that man was born 
of the realization of the great worth of the treasure which he 
had found. Our lives are barren of spiritual joy, because we do 
not realize the value of our inheritance. This realization should 
reflect itself in all the acts of a man’s life. His prayers should 
be regarded as something valuable, something demanding the 
best effort of his mind, something that occupies a real place 
among the issues of his life. ‘Then there should be a certain 
order in the man’s life. His confessions should be frequent and 
earnest, his attendance at mass prompt and faithful, his interest 
in church work active. ‘The great aim of all should be spiritual 
development, the building up of a spiritual estate. The world 
at large is not doing this. In its accomplishment a man should 
expect no encouragement, no approval from his contemporaries. 
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A man must live a portion of his life within himself, in the 
world of the soul, seeking only the approval of God, and awaiting 
God’s time for the reward of his actions. Such a man will be 
overlooked, brushed aside by the multitudes who struggle on to 
the goal of worldly prosperity ; if his life is bound up with God, 
it will not be understood by the great mass of men. ‘The inherent 
loveliness of moral goodness may force men to offer a passing 
eulogy to such a man; but rarely will this be verified, unless the 
man in some way compromises with the false thought and false 
ideals of the day. The predominant trend of human life is to 
drift away from the spiritual life, and to magnify the importance 
of the issues of this present life. The real exponent of the 
spiritual speaks a language which the world does not know. 

Happy the man, therefore, who hangs not on the favor of the 
vain world ; who has a resource within himself; who needs not, 
and expects not, the notice and approbation of the votaries of 
this world to uphold him in the ends at which he aims. It has 
been well said that wise men are patient. The defect with our 
life is that we covet the notice of men; we wish for the returns 
of our life’s work here. It is not easy to renounce the things 
that the world seeks after and enjoys. It is not easy to be silent 
and wait in that inner world, that makes a man a stranger, even 
amidst the clamorous throngs of men. But it is there that man 
works out his true destiny. When a man’s hands are already 
full of objects, they can not grasp another object; and when a 
man’s soul is full of this world, it can not grasp the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The moral import of the parable of the pearl of great price is 
almost identical with that of the treasure hidden in the field.. 
In both cases men sell all that they have to possess the object. 
The pearl has also the great value and the exclusive character of 
the treasure in the field. Religion is not one of many aims of a 
man’s life; it is the sole supreme aim, which gives the right 
orientation to the whole tenor of a man’s life. The more a man 
withdraws from everything else, and devotes himself exclusively 
to religion, the more he enhances the value of his proper life. 

There are in the parable of the pearl some special features 
that illustrate some important characteristics of the Christian’s 
life. ‘The man is seeking goodly pearls, when he finds the pearl 
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of great price. This establishes the obligation upon all men of 
seeking the end of man. First of all questions that should be 
solved in the life of man is: Why are we living? What is the 
end of man? Many things present themselves as objects of 
man’s endeavor; but there is but one pearl of great price whose 
value and beauty appeal to spiritual men. In the parable 
perhaps multitudes of men had looked at the pearl, and had 
turned aside to gaudier objects. They had not the insight, the 
educated taste to judge the value of the pearl. And so it is in 
the world of the soul, men do not educate their souls to appraise 
their inheritance. It does not reveal its real merit like the 
vulgar issues of this world. Men pass this pearl by in their 
arduous pursuit of fortune. There is but one way to come at 
the true value and beauty of this pearl, and that is to educate 
and refine the spiritual taste, and thus bring it up to the plane 
of this high object. The sensual man, and the coarse slave of 
this world will not find the pearl of great price. It is not mean 
clothes, or the hands soiled and roughened by labor that place a 
man low down in the scale of manhood, but it is the coarse 
soul, which is often found amidst the greatest wealth. In fact, 
we often find that the pride and haughtiness of wealth form 
the most effective barrier against the Spirit of God. In wealth, 
the soul lays itself out upon many objects, it has a world right 
in its grasp which it loves, and whose cares distract it. It is 
not seeking after the pearl of the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
hard, amidst the engrossing cares of wealth, to develop in the 
soul that spiritual character that turns a man to the exclusive 
search after the pearl of great price. 

It is a great defect in our Christian life that we rarely 
apprehend the kingdom of Heaven as a treasure. ‘The instinct 
is within us to acquire something, to have possessions. We 
look at the goods of this world, and they invite our effort. 
Those who have them seem to be happy, and those who have 
them not seem to be unhappy. The treasures in Heaven are 
seen by no man; society does not recognize them; the very 
thought of passing to the actual enjoyment of them is mixed 
with the disagreeable thought of death. Hence it is so much 
easier to direct our energies to worldly things. When we 
consider the nature of the object, men should seek the kingdom 
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of Heaven with far greater zeal than they pursue temporal 
issues ; and yet it is not so; it never has been so. A mighty 
transformation would be wrought in society, if men would 
strive to acquire sanctity with the intensity of purpose, and 
industry with which they strive to gain riches. 

The object of the man of this world is real to him; he 
sees it; he studies its nature, and knows its worth. Heaven is 
not real enough to us. We might acquire the richest treasures 
of Heaven, and society would not notice us. ‘This helps to 
tender more remote and unreal the thought of Heaven. In the 
ordinary life of man there is little to remind him of Heaven. 
The men who essay to speak of the issues of life rarely 
rise above the man’s present life. They may proclaim that 
education has to deal with the spirits of men, and not with 
their fortunes; but they consider that spirit of man not as an 
heir of a supernatural world, but as the part of man that admits 
of culture and refinement; that raises man out of the vulgar 
strata of society. 

If we are desirous to possess the pearl of great price, we 
must set out on a journey alone ; we must abandon, at the outset, 
the idea that men will understand us, or pay much heed to us. 
We must in meditation and spiritual discipline educate our 
souls to love the better things; we must be prepared to wait. 
When we witness the power and importance of men of wealth, 
we should console ourselves with the reflection that our 
possessions are of a higher order, and infinitely more enduring. 
The true conception of the kingdom of Heaven as a possession 
will not fix itself in the mind at once and without effort ; it is 
the result of study and spiritual culture. By such effort man 
really emerges from the vulgar tide, and tastes the sweetness of 
a closer approach to the Source of all goodness. ptt every 
step upward, the soul’s view grows larger, the taste is still more 
refined, the appreciation of the value of Heaven grows more 
intense. In all the great throbbing life of man, it is only 
this upward spiritual effort that is worth anything. Why, 
therefore, waste our lives in pursuing shadows ? Excty, other 
possession, save the pearl of great price, will crumble into dust 
in the test of death: the pearl of great price is the only 
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possession, is the only wealth which we can take with us into 
eternity. If we have it not, we are absolutely poor, even 
though we possessed the whole world. 

There is one characteristic of the kingdom of Heaven 
that can not be represented by the pearl in the parable. That 
pearl had a fixed value. But our subjective possession of the 
kingdom of Heaven varies. It always represents the sum total 
of the merits of a man’s life. Hence with our growth in 
holiness, our pearl grows in value. Objectively it is infinite ; 
we never can exhaust it. In our spiritual life there are always 
new worlds to conquer, new possessions to obtain. O how 
wonderful is the destiny of man, and how little it receives of 
his thought! It would seem that man could think of nothing 
else save that, and lo, he thinks of all things else but that. 
Christ’s presentation of the great issue is good; the succession 
of preachers who present these truths to man never fails; the 
defect lies in the cold, hard, worldly heart of man. 

The parable of the drag-net cast into the sea illustrates the 
fact that good and evil men are in the Church of God. The 
fisherman casts his drag-net into the sea, and hauls up whatever 
it encloses. He can not select the fish in such a manner that 
his net will only take good fish. But after the net is drawn up, 
then the selection is made. ‘The sea represents the world; the 
drag-net is the Gospel of God operating through the organized 
Church. Now the great call goes out from Christ to all men; 
the Church opens her doors to all who will enter; but not by 
their mere presence in the Church are they fit to be taken into 
Heaven. Among the multitudes who have been taken into the 
Church of Christ there will always be an element to correspond 
to the bad fish which the fishermen cast away. ‘The Church is 
often blamed for the deeds of these evil men. The present 
parable is her justification. The Church has not the right to 
cast these men out of her communion. At times, for grave 
public crimes, the Church does deprive a man of her communion ‘ 
but in her external forum the Church does not judge the 
consciences of men. ‘That separation of the wicked from the 
good is left for the angels to do at the command of God, in the 
judgment. ‘The Church opens her doors to the righteous and 
the sinner; she prays for both; she administers her Sacraments 
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to both. In doubt, she always inclines to mercy, and admits to 
Christian burial the dead sinner, if the faintest indication can 
be found that he did not give open evidence of final impenitence. 
What is beyond this she leaves to the judgment of God. It is 
often with sad misgivings that the priest pronounces over the 
dead body the form of absolution authorized by the Church, or 
blesses the body as it is lowered into the grave. 

The Church labors for the whole body, but she does not do 
the assorting. She authorizes her ministers to sit in secret 
judgment, and judge the consciences of men, but the result of 
that examination is not for the knowledge of men, not for use 
in any way in the external forum. Moreover, often the judge 
in the tribunal of penance is unable to judge the true condition 
of the soul. He cannot see the souls of men; he is dependent 
on the penitent’s recital of facts; and even granting that these 
are truthfully and completely stated, the judge can not be certain 
that the proper dispositions are in the soul of the penitent. 

The Church therefore does not separate her children here ; 
she labors for all, and leaves it for the great judgment of God 
to declare who is good and destined for Heaven, and who is 
evil and destined for hell. 

The rejection of the wicked by God is of a character to 
strike terror into the heart of sinful man; but the message is 
aggravated by the statement that those who are rejected will be 
cast into the furnace of fire. 

We have already written something on the theme of 
hell. A fuller treatment of the sad truth will be given in our 
Commentary on the judgment of God, as described in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. It is worthy of note that in 
Matthew’s Gospel this is Christ’s fifth reference to the doctrine 
of hell. ‘The other references are V. 29, VIII. 12, X. 28, and 
XII. 32. Such frequentand emphatic declarations of the doctrine 
attest its truth and importance. 

Jesus Christ was the Teacher of teachers. The truths by 
him delivered to the Apostles were to be transmitted by them 
to the generations of men. Some of these truths were to be 
understood by the Apostles immediately ; other truths were to 
unfold themselves in the light of subsequent events. ‘These 
parables were a plain statement of the nature of the kingdom 
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of Heaven, and of man’s duty; they were intended to be 
understood at once. Hence the Savior, in the character of a 
perfect Master, asks them if they understood the parables. 
Whenever there was need of it, Jesus explained his parables in 
private to the Apostles. He was forming them to be the 
teachers of mankind, and hence they must first understand the 
doctrine. F 

In the present instance the Apostles promptly answer: 
Yes. Thereupon Jesus declares to them what shall be their 
function in the kingdom of Heaven. The Old Law had its 
scribes who explained the Law to the people ; the Apostles were 
to exercise a corresponding office in the Church of Christ. He 
exhorts them to make ample provision for this work by likening 
their provision to the rich store-house of a householder. From 
this well-filled store the householder brings forth, as occasion 
requires, things new and old. In some things freshness is a 
desirable quality ; in other things age adds to the value. Thus 
the spouse in the Canticle of Canticles declares : 


‘“‘ At our doors are all manner of precious fruits new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved.”—VII. 13. 


We shall not undertake to specify what things were old, 
and what things were new. A man who can, at will, bring 
forth things old and new is taken as a representative possessor 
of a goodly storehouse. And when the illustration is applied 
to the moral order, it outlines the duty of the scribe of the New 
Law, to be well versed in the doctrines of Christ, so that from 
the abundance of his heart his mouth may speak words of 
truth and edification. It is not intended that we should seek in 
the doctrines of the New Law what are the old things, and 
what the new. ‘That is not the point of the illustration. Christ 
merely exhorts to have a well stocked mind, to be a ready scribe 
in all things that pertain to the Law of Christ. This should 
be the exclusive labor of the scribe’s life; he should be ever 
studying the kingdom of Heaven, and equipping his mind to 
present it well to men. Much reading of the Scriptures of God 
will do much in filling the mind of the minister of the New 
Law ; the study of the doctrines of the Church in her approved 
authors must have a large part in the man’s equipment. ‘The 
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scribe of the New Law must be a student of truth in its widest 
acceptation ; he must be a man of intellectual and moral vitality, 
and then that which he brings forth for the people will have 
the charm of life about it. He will establish a bond of 
sympathy between himself and the people; he will transmit to 
them something of his own intense belief. 

All these parables of the Lord were spoken down in 
Capharnaum. At their conclusion, Jesus went up to Nazareth 
and taught there. From the similarity of the present account 
to the text of St. Luke, IV. I6—24, many believe that the 
two accounts describe one event. This has the best extrinsic 
authority, and is certainly very probable. The same motives 
actuate the people, and the same results are verified. Even if 
we grant that there were two events, we must admit that they 
were of the most similar character, and what has been said in 
regard to the aforesaid passage of Luke in Vol. I. pages 
494—504 is applicable here. The townspeople of Nazareth 
could not understand how the humble son of the artisan Joseph 
had acquired his great power and wisdom. There was nothing 
remarkable in his origin, as they judged things. They knew 
his mother Mary; they knew his kinsmen, and his kinswomen. 
They were ordinary people among the poor citizens of Nazareth. 
This consideration held them back from acknowledging the 
true character of Jesus Christ, and this justified the Evangelist’s 
declaration that they were made to stumble in Jesus. They 
heard his wonderful words, and heard of his mighty works, but 
the faith that these evidences should have begotten stumbled 
and fell on reflection that Jesus was in his human origin the son 
of a poor woman of Nazareth, the kinsman of their neighbors. 

From the fact that St. Joseph is not said to be among them, 
the tradition is justified that at this juncture he was dead. 

There is also evidence in this account that St. Joseph was 
a carpenter. He is called here a TéeToV, and the ordinary 
signification of this term isa carpenter. Cajetan and Maldonatus 
believe that the term may denote a blacksmith, bronze-smith, or 
carpenter. Hilary asserts that St. Joseph was a blacksmith. 
Still we strongly incline to the belief that St. Joseph was a 
carpenter, and we wish to retract anything which we may have 


heretofore said to the contrary. 
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